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PREFACE. 


The Thirteenth Edition of the Handbook of Eome and its 
Environs is offered to the Public in the conscientious hope that 
it will be found a thoroughly practical and complete guide to 
the very many objects of interest which attract travellers to the 
Eternal City. 

The increased attention paid of late years to artistical, archgeo- 
logical, and scientific researches in Eome has led to a develop- 
ment of subjects requiring entirely new descriptions. 

In writing these it has been the Editor’s aim to combine con- 
ciseness of wording with the most ample and recent information, 
in order that the limits of portability may not be transgressed in 
the present work, and ho has endeavoured to render his de- 
scriptions as intelligible as possible by additional Plans, in 
which the original design of the ancient monuments, and the 
fragments of them still existing, are clearly indicated. 

Important additions and corrections will be found also in 
the Second Part of the Handbook — The Environs of Home. 

The practical information is brought up to the present day, 
and the same may be said with respect to the latest archaeological 
discoveries, the descriptions of which are chiefly due to the 
Editor’s personal investigations, the official accounts of many 
not having yet been published. 

In renewing his acknowledgments to the distinguished sources 
of information alluded to in the Preface of the last Edition 
(1875), the Editor must now 'mention with gratitude the valuable 
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assistance he lias received from F. M. Nichols, IJsq., the erudite 
author of the c Roman Forum , 5 in the descriptions of the Roman 
and Imperial Fora, the Sacra Yia, and the Capitoline Hill; as 
well as many well-supported opinions and useful suggestions 
from Lt.-Gol. Pearson, R.A., who has also devoted his pen to 
the elucidation of the Topography of Ancient Rome. 

A* J e S. 

Home, 1881 . 
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LATEST INFORMATION. 


Thu excavations made in the be- Damian, and the W. wall and apse of 
ginning of 1880 between the eastern the Basilica of Constantine, revealed 
side of the Ch. of SS. Cosmas and the pavement of the street which 
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EXCAVATIONS ON THE SACRA VIA. 1880. 

anciently led from the Sacra Via to at about 70 yards’ distance from the 
the Carinse. It was arched over when Sacra Via. When the adjoining build- 
the Basilica was built on its lofty plat- ing behind the Temple of Romulus 
form, and became a sort of tunnel was occupied by the monks of SS, 
u nae r the N.E. angle of that building, 1 Cosmas and Damian, this tunnel was 
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i os ed by a cross -wall, at 10 yards 
^*"Vom the entry, and was used as a 
maetery, as ''“appears from, the loculi 
* xcavated in the thickness of the walls, 
and now visible in several rows on each 
side of the passage. Some skeletons 
were also found, and a dead Christ re- 
mains painted on a fragment of the 
plaster which at that period covered 
the ancient tufa wall. 

This E. wall of the ancient building 
at the back of the Ch. of SS. Cosmas 
and Damian, composed of squared 
tufa blocks, was excavated to its base, 
a height of about 20 yards, and the 
ancient travertine arch mentioned as 
existing in the upper part was found 
to be the summit of a door, 6 yards 
high and 3 wide, with a flat archi- 
trave, formed of five blocks of stone, 
under the arch. This entrance, com- 
posed of travertine, inserted in the 
older tufj wall, resembles in some 
degree the travertine arch called Arco 
4c 4 Pantani , inserted in the tufa wail 


opening 10 ft. square, the thickness of 
the wall being the same ; this gave 
access to a semicircular space under 
the floor of the apse, closed by a 
wall, through which three arched 
passages led to the substructions of 
the basilica. 

The missing fragments of one of 
the porphyry columns which formerly 
stood before the W. front of the Basi- 
lica of Constantine having been dis- 
covered in the recent excavations, it 
has been decided to repair the column 
and replace it in its original situation. 

The appearance of the Temple of 
j Neptune, in the Piazza di Pietra, has 
been modified, by its adaptation to the 
purposes of a Chamber of Commerce 
according to the designs of the archi- 
tect Vespignani. The Archaeological 
Commissioners wished that the N. en- 
closing wall, instead of filling up the 
space between the columns of the peri- 
style, should have been founded on 
the ancient wall of the cella, 2 metres 


surrounding the Forum of Augustus, 
and the same style of construction may 
be seen in the remains of the Forum 
of Ccnsar, under the Via del Gketta- 
rello. The opposite wall, looking to 
the W„ also of tufa, was demolished 
by Pope Urban Till,, and used in 
building the Ch. of S, Ignazio. 

The apse of the Basilica of Constan- 


i back, so as to restore in part the effect 
| of the primitive building, and it is to 
| be regretted that the architect should 
' not have hitherto adopted this judi- 
cious suggestion. This new Exchange 
was completed in the autumn of I860. 


A new Itailv <vj Station is projected 


tine was found to be pierced with an 1 in the Trastevere quarter. 
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MODES OB' REACHING ROME. 


Hn?T$ AS '2 

Although the different you ces leading 
to Borne are fully described in the 
Handbooks of Xorthern and Central 
Italy > tlie following information will 
be useful to travellers wlio may not 
liave these volumes at band. 

A. The most direct and economical 
route from London is rid Dovor and 
Calais to Paris, thence by the Mont 
Oenis Tunnel, Turin, Genoa, Pisa, and 
Civita Vecchia. Cost, 1st class, about 
10Z, ; 2nd cla«s, 7?. The m ill employs 
.33 hours, including stoppages, the 
distance being 1213 English miles. 
Express trains between Paris and 
Borne me provided with sleeping cars, 
to bo paid for 56 fr. extra. Time 
employed 47-] hours. 

B. The next most direct road is by 
Palis, Tut in, Bologna, Florence, and 
Orte. Dhtance 1285 miles. This is 
3 liours 15 minutes longer than route 
A, and costs HZ. 1st class, but travellers 
had better visit Florence after {seeing 
Borne, returning north by Venice, 
Milan, and the Italian lakes. 

C. By Paris, Marseilles, and the 
Cornice, visiting Nice, Mentone, 
Savona, Genoa, Spezzia, and Pisa, 
whence direct to Borne by Civita 
Vecchia. Actual locomotion abt>ut 60 
hours; cost, 12?. 

B. From London to Borne, by 
Paris, Munich, Innsbruck, the Bi*enner 


'O ROUTES. 

Pass, Verona, Padua, Bologna, and 
Florence, Distance from London, 

' 3 547 miles. Bailway all the way from 
> Calais. Time employed in travelling, 

1 71] hours : expenses, 11?. 16#. and 
SZ. 12#. 

| E. Persons not wishing to pass 
I through Paris, and by the Cenis Pass, 
i can proceed by way of Calais or O&tend 
^ to Brussels, Luxembourg to Strassburg 
1 and Munich, or from Brussels to 
i Cologne, Mayence, and Munich, and 
, thence to Home, as jn last route. 
Tickets are issued on this route from 
Stras&burg, Cologne, end Munich to 
Borne, by which the tra\ cller is allowed 
25 kil. of free luggage, and can remain 
80 days on his route. Fares from 
London by Calais and Brussels, about 
1 12Z. 4s. and SI. 18s. 

IP. By Turin, Milan, and Venice, 
j through Bologna and Ancona, to 
j Borne. Distance from Turin to Borne, 
551 miles ; from Milan, 444 ; and 412 
from Venice. Time employed from 
1 Turin in travelling, 25 hours ; from 
Milan, 22]-; and 24 hours from Venice. 

I Bailway expenses, 4Z. Is., 3Z. 12s., and 
3?. 4s. respectively from each of these 
cities. 

Instead of proceeding by Ancona, 
the route from Bologna to Florence, 
and from there to Borne by Perugia, 
may be preferred, in which the dis- 
tance from Turin will be 532 miles, 
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Home, 
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flow Milan 423, from Ycroua 438, and 
Yenico 303. The timts employed in 
ira\ piling respectively, 26, 25, 22, and 
23 hours; and the expenses by rail, 
oL ISb. tid., 3 1 . 1 Os., and 3 1. 3s. By Bo- 
logna and Khtoia (a\ oiding Florence) 
to Leghorn, and from there to Borne, 
distances and expenses nearly the 
same. 

G. By Marseilles, and fiom there by 
sea to Civitii Yeechia, thence to Home 
by rail. This route is now less fre- 
quented than formerly, as the steamers 
are by no means recommendable. 

H, From Naples to Borne by rail in 
7 hours; distance 162 miles; expenses 
of railway, 1 h Is. and 14*. 7 th, by 
ordinal y trains; 1/. 4s. 0<l and 16s. ( Jd. 
by express. 

L Travellers proceeding to India by 
rhe overland mail cun take the rail 
from Borne, either bv way of Ancona 
or Naples ; by h swing Borne on Satur- 
day evening, or even Sunday morning, 
Blind hi can be reached by rail on 
Monday morning sit 4 a.m. ; the steam- 
ers from that port for Alexandria start- 
ing on Monday at 5 a.m. From Naples 


by Foggia to Brindisi in about 20 hrs. 
The express train carrying the out- 
ward Indian mail leaves Bologna every 
Sunday at 12.20 p.m., with Pullman 
sleeping cars, for which lst-class pas- 
sengers pay 21 fr. extra, and reaches 
Brindisi in time for the P. and 0. 
steamer’s departure on Monday morn- 
ing. These steamers return from 
Alexandria to’Brindisi every Thursday 
with the Indian homeward mail and 
travellers, who find the express train 
to Bologna waiting for them. 

\* The times above stated aie those 
actually on the road , and by the expi ess or 
direct trains, which in Fiance generally only 
take lst-class passengers, and in Italy make an 
additional cbaige of 10 per cent, on the ordi- 
nary iares for both classes ; in France, 60 lbs. 
of luggage are allowed fiee of charge; none in 
Italy, except what is cariicd in the railway- 
ed! riage by the traveller. 

Passports .— For English and Ameiicans the 
b'st passpoits are those of the Secretaues of 
stale at London or Washington, although those 
of any diplomatic or consular functionary of 
their Governments on the Continent will be 
equally received. Although passports aie now 
never demanded of English and American tra- 
vellers, still they will always do well to be 
provided with them, as certificates of their 
national identity. 
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PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 


§ 1. Hotels. 

The tariff of the Hotel d’Angleterre 
may suffice to give an idea of the prices 
of other hotels in Rome, premising that 
those of hotels claiming to be first-rate 
are rather higher. A printed tariff 
may be seen in each. With respect to 
the prices of apartments, they vary in 
all the hotels, according to the period 
of the year. Bedrooms average from 
3 to 6 fr. a-day, according to the 
floor ; and small suites, comprising 
sitting and bed room and servant’s, 
from 10 to 15 fr. 

All the hotels have common recep- 
tion and reading rooms, smoking- 
rooms, and baths, and their omnibuses 
meet every train at the station. 

The following list is arranged alpha- 
betically ; — 

Ahbert, 1, Vicolo Alibert, near 
Piazza di Kpagna.— Adapted for tourists 
who wish to dine -where they please, 
as there is no table~d hate, although 
breakfasts are supplied. Bedrooms, 2| 
fr. Excellent baths. 

Allemagnc , 88, Via Condotti, Messrs. 
Lugani and Presenzini. — Convenient 
situation, close to the Piazza di 
Spagna. Table-d’hote 5 fr., without 
wine. Most of the apartments have a S. 
aspect. 

Cook’s coupons are accepted in this 
hotel, but supplementary prices are 
required at periods of extraordinary 
influx of travellers, such as Christmas, 
Easter, Carnival, &c. 

Amerique , 79, Via del Babuino, I. 
Freddi. — Table-d’hdte b fr., with wine. 
In this hotel the bearers of Gaze’s 
coupons pay 5 fr. at table-d’hote, with 
proportionate reductions in the prices 
of apartments. 

Angleterre, 14, Via Bocca di Leone, 
E. Silenzi. — Central, healthy, and 
cheerful, and alike suited for families 
and single travellers. Especial atten- 


tion is paid to the cookery. Table- 
d’hdte dinner 5 fr, without wine. Din- 
ner in apartments, 8 fr. ; breakfast, 
a VAnglaise , 1| fr. Servant’s board, 
5 fr. a-day. Basket of wood, 4 fr. ; 
candle. 75 cent. ; service, 1 fr. a-day. 
Thoroughly comfortable house. 

Anglo- America in, 128, Via Frattina, 
L. Paolueei. — Central and healthy 
situation. Numerous suites of rooms 
with southern aspect. Table-dilute, 
without wine, 5 fr. 

Bristol . — On the Piazza Barberini, 

' occupying one of the finest positions 
I in the city. It commands a grand 
j panoramic view of Rome. The archi- 
tecture of this hotel w r as designed by 
the Chev. Azzurri, in imitation of 
the Palazzo Pesaro, at Venice. This 
first-class establishment is directed by 
Signor A. Frontini, whose arrange- 
ments have ensured him the highest 
patronage from members of royal and 
aristocratic families visiting Rome. 

Ceiitrale. — Piazza Rosa, between the 
Fountain of Trevi and Piazza Colonna. 
— Clean and very central, adapted for 
deputies from the provinces and tra- 
vellers who come to Rome on business. 
Restaurant. Charges moderate. 

Cesar i, 89, Via di Pietra, — A long- 
established lodging-house, almost ex- 
clusively frequented by Italians and 
commercial travellers, being in a cen- 
tral situation adjoining the Corso and 
Piazza Colonna, and moderate in price. 
There is no restaurant or table-d’iidte. 

Continental, Via Cavour, opposite the 
rly. station, newly opened by Lugani 
and Presenzini, and facing S. — Large 
and small suites with well warmed and 
lighted saloons, baths, reading-rooms, 
lift, &c. Bed-rooms from 3 fr. Din- 
ners at lable-d’ hdte, 5 fr., without wine, 
or a la carte . Arrangements by the 
week at reduced rates. 
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Costa nu, 14, Via San Nicola da 
Tolentino. — Large first-class hotel, in 
a healthy situation, on the ascent from 
Piazza Barberini to the rly. stat., com- 
manding fine views over the city, and 
well furnished. The suites of apart- 
ments on the upper floors are reached 
without fatigue by a lift. Good 
kitchen and service. Dinner at table- 
d’hdte, without wine, 5 fr. 

N.B. The charges for apartments 
comprise lights and service. 

Europe. — Old-established and first- 
class house, with numerous suites of 
large and small apartments, many 
splendidly furnished and all well ex- 
posed, as the hotel has two facades 
looking S. and W. on the Piazza Mig- 
nanelli and Piazza di Spagna. The 
service is punctually performed, and 
the cookery is considered to be equal, 
if not superior, to that of any other hotel 
in Rome. The hotel is furnished with 
a lift. 

Table-dliute dinner 6 fr., without 
wine ; in apartments, 10 fr. : servant’s ! 
board, 6 fr. ; candle, 1 fr. ; service, 

1 fr. ; corkage, 2 fr. Directed by Sig- 
nors P., G., and F. Silenzi. 

ftalie, 16, Via delle Quattro Fontane. 
— Not a large hotel, but agreeably situ- 
ated, with plenty of sun in front and 
a view of the Barberini Gardens be- 
hind. 

londres, 15, Piazza di Spagna; Di- 
rected by Signors Henry and Philip 
Silenzi,— One of the longest established 
hotels in Home. Very cheerful in 
winter. The prices are on a par with 
those of the other first-class hotels. 
Tab!e*d*h&te dinner, without wine, 
6 fr. ; breakfast with eggs, 2J fr. ; 
sen ant’s board, 5 fr. Good service and 
cookery, 

Lmvre, 75, Via St. Niccold da Tolen- 
thio.— Thk hotel is conducted upon 
the tome comfortable principles as the 
Jui/fefrmo The house looks to the S-, 
and the tipper floors are reached by a 
lift. 

Mtkuip 5, Via di Santa Chiara. — 
Hotel situated in the centre of the city, 
chiefly frequented by Italians and men 


of business, Table-d’hote and restau- 
rant at moderate prices. 

Minerva , 69, Piazza della Minerva. — 
One of the busiest hotels in Rome, being 
much frequented ail the }ear round, 
on account of the centrality of its posi- 
tion and the modicity of its prices. At 
the same time it has several richly-fur- 
nished suites adapted for distinguished 
visitors. The saile a manger is of 
unusually ample proportions. Table- 
I d’hote dinner, fr., including wine. 
Baths. Foreign newspapers, &c. The 
j establishment is well managed by Sig- 
j nors Cremonesi and Martmelli. Two 
omnibuses meet every train. 

MoJaro , 56, Via Gregoriana, at the 
corner of Capo le Case, long known as 
the Casa Dies. 

New York , 68, Via Bocca di Leone. 
— Moderate-sized hotel in proximity 
to the Piazza di Spagna. The upper 
suites are airy and sunny. Table- 
d'hote and restaurant. This house is 
connected with the Rossini hotel at 
Florence. 

Orient, 6, Via del Tritone. — Well 
calculated for commercial travellers. 
Bed-rooms, 2 fr. Caffe and beer-garden 
below. 

Paix , 8, Via Sistina, at the corner 
of Piazza Barberini. — A good half-way 
situation between Piazza di Spagna 
and the rly. stat. 

Paris , 10, Via St. Sebastiano, on 
the ascent from Piazza di Spagna to 
the Pincio. — Lately enlarged and re- 
furnished. Table-d’h6te, 5 fr. Good 
service and moderate charges. 

Qxtirinal , Via Nazionale. — This hand- 
some and extensive edifice, containing 
320 rooms, was built expressly to 
serve as an hotel, so that its arrange- 
ments are perfectly commodious. The 
dining-room is a splendid hail, and the 
winter garden is very agreeable for 
breakfasts and luncheons. 

Pome, 128, Corso, opposite the church 
of S. Carlo. — A very extensive 
establishment, much frequented by 
distinguished persons travelling with 
numerous suites, a<* well as by fami- 
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lies and single persons, as it has 
apartments of all gradations, and puts 
up about 300 beds. The price of 
rooms is according to the floor and the 
season, the Carnival beirnx especially 
attractive at the Hotel de Rome, -which 
overlooks rhe whole saturnalia. Table- 
d’hbte dinner, without wine, 6 fr. 
Dinner for one person in apartments, 
20 fr. ; for two, 15 fr. each ; for three, 
12 fr. each. Other charges similar to 
those adopted by first-class hotels. 

The Salle d manger is a splendid hall, 
designed by the architect Sarti. The 
service is under the attentive surveil- 
lance of the proprietor, Chevalier A. 
Nainer. 

Jlassie and Tie* Prifmniqnes, 9, Via 
del Babuino. — An excellent and long- 
established hotel, with a charming 
garden and view of the Pincian Hill. 
The apartments are handsome, and 
the kitchen service very good. Table- 
d’hote dinner, 5 fr., without wine; 
in apartments, 8 fr. The director, 
Signor Mazzeri, has united with the 
Hotel de Russie a portion of the late 
Hotel des lies Britanniques, and is very 
attentive to the comfort of his guests. 

Sud, 56, Via Capo le Case. — Small 
hotel, with moderate prices. In a 
sunny situation. 

Vide, 196, Via del Babuino.— The 
Campana palace and Museum have 
been utilized for this hotel, which 
has also another facade on the Corso. 
Valuable Chinese tapestries in some 
of the saloons still record the Mar- 
quis Campana’s taste for art; and 
the garden, decorated by him with 
columns, fountains, and statues, makes 
an agreeable lounge for the inmates of 
the hotel. What used to be the ball- 
room is now a very handsome general 
saloon and reading-room. Taole-d’hote 
dinner, without wine, 5 fr. 

Victoria , 24, Via Due Macelli. — This 
is a very comfortable, although not 
extensive, house, with a pleasant 
garden, directed by Signor G. Pal- 
lottini, whose charges are moderate, 
and who is extremely attentive to his 
visitors. Bed-rooms from .3 fr. Table- 
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d’hote dinner, with -wine, 5 fr. ; in 
apartments, 8 fr. Other charges on 
the same scale. Signor Pallottini 
makes arrangements by the week at 
12 fr. a-day; this includes a room, 2 
candles, and service ; breakfast, with 
eggs or meat; luncheon of meat and 
vegetables ; table-d’hbte dinner, with 
wine. A private saloon may be had 
for 10 fr. a-day extra. 

§ 2. Boarding-houses. — That kept 
by the Misses Smith (English ladies) 
at 83, Piazza di Spagna, is respect- 
ably and comfortably conducted. Well 
suited for English ladies, the Misses 
S. being patronized by the resident 
clergyman and English families. 
Madame Tellenbach’s house, 51, Piazza 
di Spagna, is well recommended. 
Terms, everything included, about 
3 guineas a- week. 

Pension Prancaise , kept by Madame 
Lavigne, at 50, Via della Mereede. 
Southern aspect. Liberal treatment. 
Terms, 8} to 11 francs a-day, not in- 
cluding lights. 

Herr Von Krueger (long in the Bri- 
tish Navy) has a well-situated house, 
302, Via Nazionale, and gives his 
guests three good meals a day for 8 to 
10 fr. according to the rooms occupied. 

A very comfortable family boarding- 
house, with moderate prices (7 to 
10 fr.), is kept by Madame Masson, of 
Geneva, at 28, 2nd floor. Via del 
Tritone. 

The Pensione Costa , 22, Babuino, is 
conducted at about the same prices. 

Miss Mayr’s Art-School for Young 
Ladies, Via degli Artisti, may be in- 
cluded in the list of boarding-houses, 
inasmuch as female art-students lodge 
and board in her establishment, which 
is also mentioned § (2 ) “Instruction ” 
in a purely ai'tistical point of view. 

§ 3. Lodgings in private houses may 
be had in all parts of Rome. The best 
situations for foreigners are the Piazza 
di Spagna, the Via Babuino, the Corso, 
and the streets lying between them ; 
the Via Gregoriana, the west side of 
the Via Sistina, delle Quattro Fontane, 
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dei Due Macelli, della Propaganda, 
della Mercede, del Tritone, Condotti, 
della Croce, &<*, and generally all the 
streets between the Corso and the 
declivities of the Pincian and Quirina 
hills. 

Hints as to Choke of Lodgings in 
Rome. — Strangers should avoid situa- 
tions where the bed-rooms cannot have 
a free circulation of air. All houses 
with confined court-yards and foun- 
tains, however agreeable they may be 
rendered to the eye by verdure, are 
objectionable, in winter on account of 
the damp and in summer on account 
of the mosquitoes ; the latter are par- 
ticularly annoying near the Tiber. 
The streets that run in an E. and W. 
direction are to be preferred to those 
running N. and S., as they are less 
exposed to currents of cold air during 
the prevalence of N. winds, and the 
apartments have a better look-out. 
Both the sitting and bed rooms of 
invalids should, if possible, have a 
southern aspect. Nervous persons 
should live in the more open and 
elevated situations. The price for a i 
furnished sitting-room and bed-room 
in a good situation is now from 120 to 
150 fr. a mouth. Suites of apartments 
for families may be reckoned in pro- 
portion, but this depends greatly on 
the demand, the season, and the situ- 
ation. After Cantu al, for instance, 
the price of lodgings is lowered con- 
siderably. A good sitting-room with 
dining-room, 3 bed-rooms and a 
kitchen, in the fashionable quarter, 
costs on the average from 300 to 500 
fr, a month, according to the furni- 
ture and situation; or less in the 
streets which He beyond the ordi- 
nary boat of English visitors. Fami- 
lies who intend to make a pro- 
longed stay in Home may find roomy 
and splendid apartments in some of 
the great palaces. A formal written 
agreement k out ratio) is necessary, 
unci a careful verification of the in- 
ventory of the furniture still more 
so. It is also advisable to insert 
In the agreement the clause u meno 
Vino” as a provision against wear 
and tear. In the Corso it will be as 


well also to stipulate for the exclu- 
sive possession of the windows during 
the Carnival, or the lodger may be sur- 
prised to find his apartments converted 
into show-rooms for its festivities, be- 
sides being obliged to pay for places at 
his own window. In the court of every 
house there is usually a fountain, from 
which the different lodgers supply them- 
selves. This is generally the excellent 
Tz-evi water, but there is. also water 
laid on in most of the new houses, 
brought to Rome by the new Mar clan 
aqueduct. This is not considered so 
wholesome to drink. Wood is ex- 
pensive; a cartload, including por- 
terage and cutting, now costs from 
20 to 22 lire. Persons living in private 
lodgings will find it more economical 
to bum coke, which can at all times 
be procured at the gas-works (Via de’ 
Cerclii, near la Rocca della Verita, 
or outside the Porta del Popoloj, 
at about 60 lire a ton, or from the 
ordinary wood merchants for 3| lire a 
sack. A single person generally pays 
15 to 20 lire a month for attendance. 
The wages of female servants are from 
25 to 35 lire a month with their board. 
Strangers will find lists of apartments at 
Mr. Shea’s house agency in the Piazza 
di Spagna, No. 43, who for a moderate 
eharge will undertake to have all for- 
malities regarding agreement and inven- 
tory made out in a proper form, receiv- 
ing and delivering up the furniture, &c. 

Pochalsky, No. 455 in the Corso, 
has an agency for furnished or un- 
furnished apartments, servants, &c. 

§ 4. Trattorie, Restaurateurs. — 
Most persons who live in private lodgings 
at Rome are supplied with dinner from 
a trattoria , at a fixed rate per head, 
which will, for small families par- 
ticularly, he found much more conve- 
nient and economical than marketing, 
hiring cooks, &c. The charges for 
dinner ought not to exceed 5 fr. a 
head exclusive of dessert and wine; 
the dishes are sent even to consider- 
able distances perfectly hot, by means 
of large tin boxes furnished with 
charcoal braziers. Amongst the best of 
these traiteurs are, Oorradetti, 81, Via 
della Croce; Celles, 16, Via Sebastia- 
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nello; Morin Pure, French cook, 94, 
Via Capo le Case; Carletti, 11, Via 
Condotti; Roeh, 28, Piazza di Spagna. 

Families lining in the Via Sistiua 
and that neighbourhood will find 
that good dinners are sent out by 
De Cesaris, 71, Via Si&tina, who has 
also a restaurant, and supplies ball 
suppers, &c. Bachelors prefer din- 
ing at a table*d'hoie or a restaura- 
teur’s. The following are the most 
resorted to : — F. Spillman, 10, Via 
Condotti ( the best pastry-cook and con- 
fectioner in Rome) ; has a table-d’hote 
at 0 fr. a head, without wine, and 
an excellent restaurant for breakfasts 
a l<( f oh rchette and luncheons. S. sup- 
plies dinners to families, picnics for 
the country, &c. Francois Spillman, 
12, in the same street, for dinner 
parties, pastry, and confectionery. 
Nazzari, Piazza di Spagna, SI, 83, ex- 
cellent eooking, pastry, and confec- 
tionery. His liqueurs and chocolate, 
as well as Spillman’s, have gained seve- 
ral prize medals; the restaurant is 
much frequented both for luncheons 
and dinners. These three establish- 
ments send out dinners to families, 
and most of the public dinners, ball 
suppers, and large entertainments are 
supplied by them. Corradetti, 81, Via 
della Croce, is very good, 4 the rooms 
clean, the cooking excellent, and more 
economical than the preceding. The 
Fagiano, 359, Piazza Colonua, very 
central, and open all night. Restau- 
rant Renaud, 21, Via della Croce, kept 
by a French cook ; clean, and charges 
moderate ; dinners to be ordered be- 
forehand. Caffe Corti, in the Piazza 
di Pietra, moderate. The Falcone, 58, 
Piazza di S. Eustachio, behind the 
1 Pantheon, is the most celebrated for 
its exclusively Roman cooking, as Man- 
J zoni’s, where there is a table-d’hote at 
j 6 p.m. for 3^ fr., 48, Via della Mer- 
5 cede, and other new restaurants are dis- 
i tinguished by their Milanese and Pied- 
f, montese bills of hire. The Rosetta, 
I 1 and 2, Via della Rosetta, opposite the 
! Pantheon, an old-established hut for- 
merly ordinary eating-house, has been 
converted into a large and commodious 
| restaurant. The Lepre, 80, Via Con- 
\ dotti, has been frequented by artists 


for nearly half a century. Morteo, 
194, Corso, keeps a good restaurant, 
with excellent Vienna b£er, and is open 
at all hours of the night. Pietro 
Senmdei sends excellent dinners from 
the English Club, 78, Via della Croce, 
to families in apartments. 

§ 5. Caffes. — The Roman caffes, al- 
though very numerous, are behind 
those of the other large towns in Italy. 
The best are:— Caffe di Roma, -12G to 
433, Corso, with a well supplied restau- 
rant, handsomely furnished and very 
comfortable; Caffe Greco, with a re- 
staurant, 86, Via Condotti, — almost all 
the artists in Rome may be met here ; 
it is their general rendezvous for 
breakfast, and in the evening. An- 
other artistical caffe is at 91, Via due 
Macelli. Caifd Aragno, 179a, Corso. 
Cafic di Venezia, with music in the 
evening, 288 to 291, Corso. Breakfast 
at a caffe, with tea or coffee, bread, 
butter, and eggs, costs 1 lira; a cup 
of coffee, 15 to 20 cent. The cafe- 
restaurant del Pari amen to, 203, Corso, 
corner of Piazza Colonna, is central 
and frequented, with a large pastry 
and confectionery shop annexed. All 
the eafles have ices in the evening. 

§ 6. Provisions, Articles of Househecp- 
inj , Markets, &c. — Every article of 
housekeeping* having increased of late 
years in value, Rome, from being as in 
former times an economical residence, 
is now as expensive as any capital 
in Europe. The market prices of food 
in Rome are almost equal to those in 
London. 

Meat Markets. — There is no general 
market for butchers’ meat in Rome. 
Butchers are required to exhibit a 
tariff of their prices. These average 
from 10 to 15 soldi a Roman lb. for 
beef, 20 soldi for veal, 12 for mutton. 
Pork, lamb, kid, and large game are 
sold in the shops at the Pantheon, and 
at the shops of the sausage vendors or 
Pizzicaynoli , who are the dealers in 
butter, eggs, hams* bacon, oil, and salt 
fish. 

Game and Poultry . — The principal 
shops are in the streets adjoining the 
Rotonda or Pantheon. The supply 
of the former is very varied indeed, 
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The principal species which of course 
vary with the seasons, are wild pigeons, 
partridges, woodcocks, and three or 
four species of snipe, waterfowl, 
thrushes, quails, especially during their 
arrival in May, and an immense va- 
riety of small birds, known under the 
general denomination of Uccclkiti , many 
of which are of passage; of large 
game, wild hoar, roebuck, hares, and 
oretipines, there is a plentiful supply 
hroughout the winter from the great 
.iarsh forests bordering the sea. 

Ftbh Mur) tt . — There are three for 
fesh fish. The largest is at St. Teodoro, 
.djoining the Koman forum, where all j 
he produce of the sea-fisheries, and of! 
he salt lagoons bordering on the Pon-! 
ine Marshes, are brought every mom- 
ng,a very interesting exhibition for the 
naturalist. as the species are extremely 
varied. The best fish are the turbot 
/umbo)) the sea basse (sjagola), Lupn% 
mentioned by Horace as being occa- 
sionally caught in the Tiber between 
the bridges, the grey mullet (■ cefalo ) t 
Mugd t ephah the rouget ( triglia), soles 
( whiting {merlnzzo), The 
skate, dog-fish, conger eels, are inferior, 
as are the two larger species of cuttle- 
fish, the sepia and cakumri; the rat just a 
or crayfish represents our lobster, is 
lighter and very good; crabs small 
and inferior. In summer the thtmny, 
sturgeon and omhrina are excellent 
eating. The best freshwater fish are 
the eels, pike, and carp from the lakes of 
Fogliano, in the Pontine Marshes, and 
Braeeiano. Since the extension of 
the railways from the Adriatic, the 
supply of fish to Pome has much 
increased. A peculiar species of land- 
crab is considered a delicacy in the 
summer ^ months. The second fish- 
uaarket is in the Piazza di San Salva- 
tore delk Opelle, and there is a third | 
In the Via della Panetteria. 

Vegetable ami Fruit Market. — The 
principal is in the Campo di Fiore, and 
the supply 3s. good* as much ground 
about the capital is laid out in gardens. 
Oranges are brought from Naples 
and Sicily ; apples” and pears from 
the Sabine provinces chiefly, as also 
chestnuts and walnuts ; in the spring 
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and summer there is an abundant sup* 
ply of strawberries, cherries, plums, ? 
and later of apricots, peaches, grapes, 
and figs. Melons, and cocomer i, a land i 
of large water-melon, are eaten in great • 
quantities. The price of vegetables is 
very variable : the best are cauliflowers, j 
cultivated and wild asparagus, celery, 
peas, and different kinds of salads; 
carrots and turnips inferior ; potatoes, 
good : in the spring and summer large 
quantities of fennel-root ( 'Jmocchio ), 
horse-beans, peas, &c., are eaten in 
the raw state. Asparagus, grown to an 
enormous size, is cultivated near Castel 
Gandolfo and Tivoli, and is very good. 
Artichokes come into season about 
Easter, and are a great resource for 
the Romans, fried or stewed in oil 
u alia GiudiaF 

Firewood can he best procured in 
large quantities at the wood-yards 
outside Porta delPopolo, near the Tiber, 
or Rotti’s, 22, Yia di Monte Brianzo, 
but for most visitors it will be more 
convenient to get it through the gro- 
cers, who furnish families with oil, 
candles, &c. Coke can also be pro- 
cured in the same "way, although , when 
large quantities are consumed, it will 
be more economical to obtain it from 
the gasworks, as mentioned before. 
Wood is sold, by the cart-load, in- 
cluding cutting and storing, at about 
20 lire the caretta or cart-load of 2 
cubic metres ; coke at 60 fr. the ton. 

§ 7. Wipe . — Temporary residents in 
Rome frequently express a wish to taste 
some really good wine of the country. 
The best wines of this province are 
produced on the slopes of the Tusenlan 
and Alban hills. The white wine oj 
Frascati is light, sparkling, and rathei 
sweet, and more in request than the 
red, which, on the contrary, comes tc 
greater perfection at Grotta Ferrata, 
and especially Marino. The wine oi 
Albano is not so much esteemed as 
those of Genzano and Velletri ; bul 
Cirdta Latinin , situated between the 
two latter towns, produces finer quali- 
ties, both of red and uhite wine , than 
any other locality on that whole range 
of vine-covered hills. Unfortunately, 
the wines of the province of Rome, like 
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those of most other provinces of the 
kingdom, are so defectively made that 
they will neither keep nor bear exporta- 
tion. It is only within the last few 
years that an improvement in this re- 
spect is observable, and the proprietors 
of vineyards at Civita Lavinia are 
indebted to an Englishman, who has 
purchased an estate in that district, for 
demonstrating to them that their wine, 
if scientifically made, will not only 
keep any length of time, but also navi- 
gate safely to any part of the world. 
Mr. Arthur Strutt, whose name will 
be found in the catalogue of English 
artists settled in Home, having turned 
his attention, first only as an amateur, to 
the study of vine culture, is now a suc- 
cessful producer and exporter of wine. 
Since 1871 his wines have obtained the 
first-prize medals in all the local agri- 
cultural exhibitions ; and in 1876 his 
red wine was honored with a special 
gold medal from King Victor Emanuel 
IL, as being the best of all the Italian 
wines exhibited that year in Home. 
At Vienna and Philadelphia Mr. Strutt 
was equally successful ; and at Paris in 
1878 his wine was the only one of the 
province of Home which obtained an 
honorary award. Mr. Strutt’s Civita 
Lavinia wines are full-bodied, tonic, 
perfectly pure, and free from acidity, 
and may be obtained for immediate use 
or ordered for exportation at his resi- 
dence, 81, Via della Croce, or at Mr. 
Lowe’s, 77a, Piazza di Spagna. They 
are also to be had at the principal 
hotels. 

Prince Pallavicini produces very good 
wine on his Frascati estates, and Messrs. 
Santovetti have a large establishment 
at Grotta Ferrata, where they make 
champagne, lunel, and other imita- 
tions of the best French wines. The 
brothers Jacobini are the best producers 
of wine in Genzano. Of the wines 
grown immediately round Home the 
best are those of Signors Gabet and 
Hossi. 

The wines of Orvieto and Monte- 
fiascone are white, very light, and 
sparkling, when pure, and. are brought 
to Home in flasks ; as are also now the 
red wines of Tuscany, such as Chianti 
and Montepulciano, and those of Pied- 


mont, which may be had at all the 
restaurants and new wane shops. 

The consumption ofi* wines of the 
country is not generally encouraged in 
the hotels, only a few appearing on 
the c-irte, it being the hotel-keeper’s 
interest to give bis customers as much 
claret and champagne as possible, 
and with this view even the traditional 
half-bottle of ordinary wine, formerly 
placed before each person at the table- 
d’hote, has been suppressed at most 
of the hotels. 

§ 8. Tradesmen . — The following are 
most recommended : — 

a. Wine Merchants. — Messrs. Machean 
and Co., the bankers, STS, Corso, and 
Mr. Lowe, 77a. Piazza di Spagna, have 
a supply of excellent Spanish, French, 
and Italian wines. For foreign and 
wines of the country, oil, &c., Eugene 
Morin, 42, Piazza di Spagna; Pre- 
senzini, 32 and 33, Via della Croce ; 
Peroni e Co. for the wines of the Alban 
Hills, 48-52, Via della Mercede; they 
send out their wanes in casks or bottles ; 
Traversi, 2, Via boeca di Leone j San- 
telli, 136, Via Frattina. 

b. Grocers . — IT. Lowe, 77 a, Piazza di 
Spagna, for teas, wines, spirits, porter, 
ale, &c. This long-established house 
is strongly recommended to English 
and American families, for the ex- 
cellent quality of the goods. Mr. H. 
Low r e is also a forwarding agent to 
England and America, and exchanges 
circular notes and letters of credit. 
Luigioni and Mancini, both in the 
Piazza di Spagna, 70 and 87 ; anti 
Berardi, 25, Via Condotti, more par- 
ticularly for groceries and wines — 
they also furnish firewood and coke 
to foreign families. Brown, 33, Via 
Condotti, 0 to 11, Via della Croce, well 
supplied with English goods. Santelli, 
136, Via Frattina, English spoken. 

c. English and German Balers . —~ 
Colalucci, 91a, Via della Croce, can 
be highly recommended for every 
kind of fancy bread, biscuits, and pas- 
try; and for tea, Bass’s ale, foreign 
wines, Scotch whisky and marma- 
lade. Vienna bread and cakes, 74, Via 
del Foro Romano, Valan Brothers, 
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lut), Yia cM Babumo, and 79 a, Yia 
Condotti, for English bread, plum- 
cakes, &c. M all the Roman bakers 
the I tread is made with leaven. The 
best household quality costs 50 cen- 
times a kilo, or 2ld. per English lb. 
Rolls rather more. 

d. J IVk mid Butter men . — Giuliani, 1 28, 
Yia Babuiuo; Palmegiani, 6 5, Piazza 
di Spagna ; Bueci, 7, Yia della Croce. 
There are many others, but the above 
are most conveniently situated for 
foreigners. For residents in the new 
quarter the dairy of the brothers 
Serafini, 14ft, Yia Torino, is well 
supplied, Swiss cows being kept on 
the spot. 

<?, Cheesemongers, Butter, 1 Bums, Oil- 
men, 4 generally known at Rome 
under the designation of Pr.zicaqnoli. 
One of the best shops is the Pizzicaria 
di Gcntili, 57, 58, Via Condotti. 

f. Pure lee may be procured from the 
Ice Company, Piazza del Miracoii, ar- 
tificially made with Tre\ i water. It is 
far superior to the fiozai snow brought 
in from the Alban Hills which may be 
had at 44, Via della Yite, and 39. Via 
S. Maria in Via, for 25 cents, a kilo. 

< 7 * Tailors. — Evert, a German, 77, 
Piazza Borghese, who speaks English, 
and who has lived in London, well 
recommended ; Schrader, 29, Piazza di 
Spagna ; Reanda, Gt‘, Piazza dei Santi 
Apostoli ; Gnastalla, 335, Corso; Mat- 
tina, 107, Corso; Ferappi, 80, Yia della 
Croce. For ready-made clothes, Bocconi 
has a vast establishment at 310 to 319, 
Corso* 

7i* Boot ami Shoe MaUn. — Jesi, 129, 
Corso, Is one of the best in Rome ; 
PaitRni, 89, Via Frattina. 

India? Shnemahn . — Antonini, 101, 
Via Due 'Macelli, fashionable; Baldelli, 
454, Corso; Deibinque, a very good 
workman, 119, Yfa liipetta ; Munster, of 
Vienna and Milan, 1 o2, Corso. 

*. 1 fnttrn ,< — Miller, 16, Yia Con- 
dotti ; Colonna and Balducci, 443, 
Corso ; Cervelli, 8, Piazza di Tor San- 


guigna. The best silk hats cost about 
20 frs. 

h. Saddler if. — Barfoot, long esta- 
blished in Rome, 151, Via Babuino, 
keeps a dep6t of London saddlery, 
whips, &c., and is a general dealer in 
carriages, harness, English cutlery, the 
newest travelling articles, and agri- 
cultural machines. He will give every 
information about horses, hunting 
arrangements, &c. : he is much em- 
ployed by the Roman nobility, and acts 
officially at the Roman spring races. 

l. Tobacco , Cigars , and Snuff of Italian 
manufacture are sold in every street. 
The central manufactory and depot are 
at the Piazza Mastai, in Trastevere. 
The chief depot of foreign tobacco 
and cigars is in Piazza Sciarra, 240. 
They will be found also at Piccioni’s, 
180, Corso; Corbucei’s, 88, Piazza di 
Spagna, and a few other principal 
shops. 

m. Dressmakers, Modistes, Marchctndes 
des Modes , Pennare , or Workers in 
Feathers, <$*c. — Borla, 31, Piazza di 
Spagna, dressmaker to the Queen. 
Compagnie Lyonnaise, Corso. Ponte 
Corvo, successor to Borsini Dupres, also 
in the Corso, 172a, perhaps the most 
fashionable. Mad. Caterina Tua, Corso, 
526, is highly patronized. Mad. J .'Bon- 
drot, a fashionable Parisian dress- 
maker, and modiste, 138, Yia Frattina, 
Adelaide Poggesi, 82, Via Borgognona 
1 st floor, has been spoken highly of by 
English families who have employee 
her ; and the sisters Sposati, 26, Via 
Capo le Case, for their moderate 
charges. 

Pennare , or Workers in Feathers . — 
Chiara Falcetti, 53, Via Condotti, 3rd 
floor, one of the best workers in 
feathers and flowers ; Alio, 425, Corso, 
an excellent shop ; Sestini, 448, Corso. 

n. Roman Scarfs and Roman Female 
Costumes .* — The best shops for these 
beautiful fabrics are Arvotti’s, Piazza 
Madama ; Stefonfs, where the manu- 
facture can be seen, 68, Yia di Fonta- 
nella Borghese, with reasonable prices 
—her scarfs are in excellent taste ; 
Bianchf s, No. 82, in the Piazza della 
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Minerva; Amadori, 2*21, Corso. For 
the picturesque costumes of the vicinity 
of Rome and the Neapolitan provinces, 
at Gasbarra’s tailor’s shop, 4, Via San 
Giuseppe, Capo lc Case. 

o. Coiffeurs, Hairdressers, Perfumery. 
— Pasquaii, 1 1 , Via Condotti, the fa- 
shionable hairdresser of Rome, goes out 
to dress ladies’ hair for balls, evening 
parties, Sec , ; Bellucci, 5 4, Via Condotti; 
Giardinieri, 424, Corso; Versani, 193, 
Corso ; Simonetti, 2, Via della Croce. 

p. Opticims . — Suscipi, Corso, 181; 
also stereoscopic photographs and por- 
traits; Ansiglioni, 150, Corso; Hirsch, 
402, Corso, has good German instru- 
ments and glasses. 

§ 0. Baths. — 131, Corso, 64, Via 
Belsiana, and 96, Via del Babuino, but 
inferior to those in most large towns, 
Baths for the inmates in the principal 
hotels. Besides family and hotel baths 
there are large public establishments, 
perfectly clean and comfortable. One 
of them is in the Via d’Alibert, No. 2, 
connected with the Hotel Alibert. 

Another with swimming reservoirs 
of 80 m. x 40 has been built out- 
side Porta del Popolo, 26, Via Fla- 
minia (open only in summer). 

, Commercial. 

§ 10. Bankers. — Messrs. Alexander 
Macbean and Co., bankers and wine- 
merchants, 378, Corso. Messrs. Mac- 
bean are bankers to the British Em- 
bassy at Rome, and have an extensive 
and long established connection. Spada, 
Plamini, and Co., successors to Tor- 
louia and Co., Pal. Torlonia, 20, Via 
Condotti. Messrs. Macquay, Hooker, 
and Co., 20, Piazza di Spagna, con- 
duct a large portion of the American 
business. Messrs. Plowden and Co., 
51, Via della Mercede, Mr. Linder, 9, 
Via Condotti. Messrs, Furse and Co., 
9, Piazza di Spagna, Drafts, letters 
of credit, bank notes, and gold may 
he exchanged advantageously at H. 
Lowe’s, 76, Piazza di Spagna. Big. 
Cerasi, Palazzo Giorgi, 5 l,Via Babuino, 
is the correspondent of Messrs, de 
Rothschild. Terwagne, Belgian and 


German banker, Corso. Schmidt and 
Nast, also German, 11. Via della Vite. 
The two great public banks, the Banco, 
Pomona, Palazzo MaresSotti, and the 
Banco Eazionale, Palazzo Ruspoli, 
Corso, issue bank notes, at present the 
only currency of the city. 

Money-changers. — The principal are 
in the Via Condotti and Corso : their 
chief business consists in changing 
foreign coin into notes, and v, v. ; 
French money into Italian, &e. They 
discount circular notes of London 
houses, at the current exchange of the 
day, and exhibit outside their offices 
the rates of exchange. 

§ 11, Transmission of P adages to 
England. — The English and American 
bankers in Rome receive from their 
clients and forward to destination all 
kinds of baggage, property, and works 
of art. 

The Anglo-Italian Express Forward- 
ing Co. (Roman Agency, 76, Piazza 
di Spagna) sends works of arts or 
luggage to Great Britain or America, 
with economy of time and money. 
Lists of prices are shown, including 
every charge up to delivery at desti- 
nation. 

Messrs. Davies, Turner and Co/s 
British and American forwarding 
agency, with tariff of through rates, is 
at 28, Piazza di Spagna. 

Mr. Shea, 43, Piazza di Spagna, is 
an experienced forwarding agent and 
packer. 

A. Tombini, 6, Via del Gaxnbaro, has 
a large connection, and is agent of 
the Suez Canal, Austrian Lloyd, Frais- 
sinet steamers, and North Atlantic 
Express, Hamburg, and New York 
companies. 

§ 12. Post-office, in the ex-convent 
of S. Silvestro. on the Piazza of the 
same name. The facade of this build- 
ing is by the architect Malvezzi, of 
Venice, and is decorated with medal- 
lions representing Kings Victor Ema- 
nuel II. and Humbert L, Queen Mar- 
gherita, Princes Thomas and Amadeus 
of Savoy, and the Prince of Naples. 
The fresco decorations of the two 
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llomt 


vestibules and porticoes of the quad- 
rangle are by the Venetian painter 
Zona. 

Letters for Italy require a 20-cen- 
time stamp. In Home 5 cent. Letters 
for England and all countries belong- 
ing to the Postal Union must be 
stamped with 25 cent, if not exceeding 
15 grammes Q oz. ). Newspapers and 
manuscript, 5 cent, for every 50 
grammes. Letters for Australia and 
India, 70 cent. ; Canada, 45. News- 
papers, 12 and 13 cent. Postal cards 
for Italy and the Union, 10 cent. 
Owing to the difficulty of deciphering 
English names at the poste restante, 
it may be better for English and 
American travellers to have their 
letters directed to the hotels where 
they intend lodging, or to the care of 
their bankers or agents. 

Letters for the north had better be 
posted at the Central Office, Piazza 
S. Siivesfcro, before 2 p.m., in time 
for the quick international train by 
Pisa, Genoa, and Turin. Letters for 
the night train ? id Florence, which is 
slower, are received up to 9.30 p.w. 

There are numerous letter-boxes in 
different parts of Rome, and at some 
of the principal hotels. 

The Central post-office is open every 
day from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. Letters are 
distributed, a ihmkih , several times a 
day. Branch offices from 8 a.m. to 

8 r.M, 

Fh i Inc Telegraph , — Messages are 

despatched to every part of the world 
from the Central Office, in the same 
building as the Central Post-office, open 
day and night. For every part of the 
kingdom of Italy, consisting of 15 
words, 1 lira, with 10 centimes for 
every additional word. 

For Europe every despatch costs I 
lira, besides so much per word, vary- 
ing according to distances, viz. 


B>r Centimes. 

England 47 

France 20 

Germany . 25 

Austria 14 to 20 

Hungary ..... 16 to 22 

Belgium. ....... 26 


For Centimes, 

Russia • • 66 

Switzerland. . . . . . 6 to 14 

United States (New York and 
Boston) tid Brest « . .1 liras 


Other states in proportion to distances. 
This tariff came into force on the 1st 
of April, 1880. 

Branch offices at the rly. stat, at 
Piazza Araceli, and Piazza di Borgo 
Nuovo, beyond the bridge of S. Angelo, 
Open from 8 a.m, to 8 p.m, 

§ 13. Roman Newspapers . — There are 
20 daily papers in Rome now, belonging 
to the different shades of political 
and religions opinions from the 
Ultra-Catholic Conservative Osserm- 
tore Romano to the Radical Capitate, 
Weekly journals and reviews of dif- 
ferent categories swell the list tc 
upwards of 60. The (x azzeita Official 
del Regno <f Italia is the official Monitrn 
of the kingdom. The Qpinione (pub 
lished at 6 o'clock a.m.) is the organ o: 
the Conservative party in Parliament 
as the IHntto (7 r.M.) represents thi 
ideas of the Left or Progressist party 
The Fanfulla (5 r.M.), the deveres 
and best informed newspaper in Italy 
corresponds to the Parisian Figaro, Th 
Liberia (3 p.m.) supports the moderat 
liberal party, and the Ossermtore Rc 
memo (5 p.m.) and Voce della Verifa at 
organs of the Vatican. The mos 
widely circulated morning paper is th 
Fopol o Roman o, written on Liberal piii 
ciples, with correct and early inform* 
tion. The Italic (French) is a ver 
respectable Government organ, pul 
lished at 9 p.m., at the close of the si- 
ting of the Chambers, and giving th 
latest telegrams. The publication c 
the once famous Cmltd Cattolica (a bi 
monthly review) has been transferre 
to Florence since the expulsion of th 
Jesuits from Rome. A paper that wi 
prove useful to foreign residents is th 
Amiveedes Et rangers, published at 101 
Via della Vite, giving the arrival! 
departure, and addresses of stranger 
The ‘ Bullctiino della Commissioi 
Areheohijica M mieipale di Rama/ pul 
lished every two months, gives sciei 
fifie accounts of the latest archaeoh 
gical discoveries. The Minerva is 
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monthly literary and scientific review, 
chiefly relating to Rome, and published 
in English. 

§ 14. Medical Men. 

Physicians. 

English. — Dr. John Grigor, M.D., 
Licentiate and Fellow of the Royal 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, 
3, Piazza di Spagna. Dr. Gason, F ello w 
of the College of Physicians in Ireland, 
8, Via S. Sebastiano, Piazza di Spagna. 
Dr. G. is also an experienced accou- 
cheur, and practises during the summer 
months at the baths of Lucca. Dr. 
Aitkin, M.D. Edinburgh, 52, Via Frat- 
tina, has practised for several years in 
Rome, and is author of a very scien- 
tific work on the nature of malarial 
influence in diseases in this country. 
J. P. Steele, B.A., M.D. Edin., 21, Via 
(Jondotti, is well acquainted with the 
climate of Rome. 

Aifluu nt. — Dr. J. II. Thompson, 
828, Via Nazionale. 

fbdhni , — Among the immense num- 
ber of Roman doctors, a few only are 
mentioned here as having English con- 
nections. Dr. Pantaleoni, a senator, 
and for many years the principal 
physician amongst the English and 
American visitors at Rome, and who 
subsequently practised at Nice, now | 
resides at the Palazzo Valdambrini, in 
the Via Ripetta, and is called in with 
great confidence by many of his old 
clients. The next oldest practitioner ' 
among foreigners is Dr. Valery, 185, 
Via del Babuino, Physician to the 
Hospital of S. Spirito, and Rector 
of the R. University. He is a 
specialist for fevers. Dr. Fedeli, 11, 
Via Borgognona, speaks English ami 
French; he has much experience in 
the diseases inherent on the Roman 
climate and its effects. Dr. Bacelli, 
50, Via della Monte di Farina, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine in the University. 
Dr. A. Maggiorani, honorary physician 
to the King and Queen, is an excellent 
doctor; Palazzo Lante. Dr. Negri 
is well acquainted with Roman mala« 
dies — his address at Sinimberghi’s 


pharmacy. Dr. Piccirilli, for chest 
diseases, 20, Torretta di Borghese* 

German. — Dr. Erhard?, 16, Via Mario 
dei Fiori, has resided for a long period 
in Rome, and is well acquainted with 
the influence of its climate on disease ; 
Dr. E. is physician to the German 
Protestant Hospital attached to the 
German Legation. Dr. L. Taussig, 
22, Via del Leone ; Dr. Fleischl, 
from Vienna, 10, Via Frattina; Dr. 
Weber, from Homburg, 75, Via Sistina, 

Homoeopathic Physicians. — Dr. La- 
delci, 58, Via dei Bergamaschi ; Dr. 
Liberali, 69, Via della Frezza ; Dr. 
Grilli, 43, Via della Panetteria ; Dr. G. 
Pompili, 175, Ripresa dei Barberi. 

Surgeons . — Dr. Costanzo Mazzoni, 
89, Via Mario di Fiori, near the 
Via Frattina, Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in the Royal Roman Uni- 
versity, is the most eminent surgeon, 
operator, and accoucheur in Rome, 
and chief medical man and surgeon 
to the Torlonia Hospital, and at the 
head of the Great Hospital of San 
Giovanni. Dr. M. is the most em- 
ployed of the Roman surgeons by 
foreigners, universally in cases of acci- 
dents, not uncommon amongst our 
country men during the hunting-season ; 
he was educated in Paris, has written 
a work on the London hospitals, and his 
professional reputation is European — 
Prof. M. is the best person to superin- 
tend embalmments; Dr. Laurenzi, 78 
Via Frattina; Dr. Oeccarelli, surgeon 
to the Pope, 275, Corse. 

Oculist. — Dr. G. B. Dantone, of the 
celebrated school of Graefe. A very ex- 
pert practitioner, 121, Piazza di Monte 
Citorio. 

§ 15. Dent kts.— Dr. Curtis, 93, Piazza 
di Spagna, an American dentist, suc- 
cessor to Drs. Burridge and Parmly, 
very highly spoken of, and much em- 
ployed by the Roman nobility as well 
as foreigners. Dr. W. C, Horne, 22, 
Via Bocca di Leone, also American, 
and very experienced, operates for the 
Queen of Italy. Savini, 18, Viadelle 
Colonnclle. Sirletti, 43, Via Pontefici. 
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C i (tiers , — Troui, S3, Via Mario’ 
tie’ Fieri, also surgeon, and very clever 
as com operator; Faleschi, 65, Via 
Babuino ; Fact; ini, 44, Via della Sapi- 
enza. 

§ In. C! * ,u>"U and Ajiuthco.ii ics . — 
Sinlmberghi, 64, 65, 66, Via Con- 
dotti, chemist, by appointment, to 
King of Italy and Il.12.il the Prince 
of Wales, tile proprietor is a member 
of the Pharmaceutical Society ot Lon- 
don, and ft as educated at the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall ; he keeps English assistants, 
so that care is secured m making up 
prescriptions of English medical men. 
The house in which this pharmacy 
is situated is a good specimen of 
modern street architecture of Pome, 
the outside being painted by clever 
artists in fresco, representing subjects 
connected with the owner’s calling 
— chemistry, botany, medicine, &c. 
Borriom, 98, 99, Via Rabuino, is also 
supplied with English drugs and medi- 
cines. The English dispensary of G. 
Berretti, 148, 149, Via Frattina, is 
recommendable for the quality of the 
medicines, and the large assortment of 
specialities and india-rubber articles. 
G. Baker, 41, 42, Piazza di Spagna, 
is supplied with all the new English 
aud American preparations, and keeps 
Loath and Boss’s homoeopathic medi- 
cines. Alkori. 20, Via di Propaganda, 
homoeopathic pharmacy. 

For information on the climate of 
Home, the prevalent maladies, funerals, 
indemnities to lio dh and lodging- 
house keepers in cas.? of death, sec p. 3$ 
and pp. 446, 447. 

Instruction. 

§17. Teuchns of IhtUan and Dench 
Lntojwfjct .— Auguste Fortuna, 58, Via 
Sistinn. is an accomplished scholar, and 
an excellent teacher, understanding 
English thorough! j , also for trans- 
lations. Adolfo Nalli, 63, Via della 
1’urtficazioue, Interpreter to the Law 
Cburts, and professor at the Philo- 
logical Circle, speaking English and 
French, is a very good master ; 
Luigi Uossi, Via de' P refold, 41; Mo- 
nachesi, 8, Via Sebastianello ,* Abbate 
Sixuouetti, Via di Testa Spaccata, 


Home, 

18 ; Giulio Fosi, Roman, at Monaldinu 
Library; A. Maccaresi, 61, Via della 
Purificazione ; Avvocato Poggioli, to 
be heard of at the Palazzo di Ca&erta; 
G. Devoti, 72, Via della Pedacchia ; 
P. Trocchi, 12, Via S. Andrea delie 
Fratte, teaches Italian and French, is 
also well informed on archaeological 
subjects ; A. Georgi, Italian and French, 
speaks English, 22, Via Rabuino ; Mas- 
si, to be beard of at Spithbver’s Library, 
head keeper of the sculptures at the 
Vatican, a good guide over the museums 
and antiquities of Rome generally; 
Ardisson, a Parisian, 220, Ciieo di 
Ripetta, gives lessons in Italian and 
French; Tamberlick, 26, Via del Sol- 
dato; Sparano, 40, Via di S. Maria. 
Most of the above speak and read Eng- 
lish. The price of lessons for an hour 
varies from 3 to 6 lire, and ought not 
to exceed the latter sum. Signor 
Dubois, 3 a, Via Tor Sanguigna, be- 
sides Italian, gives lessons in chess, in 
which capacity he is quite an Euro- 
pean celebrity. Centaro, 41, Via della 
Croce, gives Italian and French lessons. 

Fur L ulies. —Signora C. Alvoisi Dies, 
86, Via Condotti; Signora Elena Mon- 
teechi Torti, Palazzo Sabina, 70, Via 
delle Muratte, is much employed in 
English families; Sig. Sopranzi, 69, 
Via di Campo Marzo ; Miss Ardis&on, 
220 b, Oirco di Ripetta, French and 
Italian; Signora Moraguez, 52 Via della 
Vignaccia; Sig. Vincenza Soderini, 
teacher of Italian and German, Palazzc 
Caetani, Via delle Botteghe Scure ; Sig 
nora Giulia Venti, a good teacher ol 
Italian and French for young people 
to be heard of at Piale’s library. Mad 
Levigne, 51, Via Mercede, a good dail] 
governess in French, music, and genera 
education for young people; Signon 
Torti, 57, Via dei Pontefiei ; Enrichettc 
Raimondi, Italian and French, 142 
Via Toinacelli, opposite the Via Con 
dotti; and Signora Morlaeclu, 509 
Corso, who ^ives also lessons ii 
French, speaking English. Signon 
Scavola, 440, Corso, teaches Italiai 
and speaks English; Signora Anm 
Tadolini, apply at Piale’s library. Sig 
nora Salandri, same address, 

§ 18. Teachers of English .—-Mrs, d 
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VVinton, English and French, Altieri 
palace, is much employed in Roman 
families. Mr. Bowyer, at the Spada- 
Flamini bank, V. Condotti, is a good 
English teacher; as likewise Miss 
Clayton, 93, Piazza Oapranica; Mr. 
Grant, 37 c, Via Mario dei Fiori. 

§ 19. French Masters. — Geneste, 60, 
Via Baccina ; Vuillaume, 12, Via Can- 
cellata; Abbe Redois, 11, Via delle 
Coionnelle; Gagniere, 13, Via del 
Tritone. 

§ 20. Schools and Daily Governesses . — 
Miss Gmeiner, a very accomplished 
Catholic German lady, has a highly 
connected educational establishment for 
daily pupils, and a few boarders at 74, 
Via della Croce. For Protestant young 
ladies the institution of Miss Dalgas, 
46, Pontefici, for daily pupils and 
hoarders, with excellent instruction in 
all branches, is much recommended. 
Mesdames Nalli - Rutenberg and 
Whiner, assisted by professors (Poly- 
glot Institution, 65, Via Leccosa), 
receive pupils for instruction in modern 
languages and give evening conver- 
sazioni twice a week. Lessons abroad 
if preferred. Mdile. Hupler, 4, Via 
Due Macelli, understands English, 
French, German, and Italian perfectly, 
and has an excellent mode of teaching. 
Miss Black, 16, Via Leoneino, 

§ 21. German and Classical Masters . 
— Bitsch, 35, Passeggiata di Ripetta; 
Scliuhman, 373, Via Nazionale ; Grant, 
37 c, Via Mario dei Fiori, besides Eng- 
lish, teaches German, French, Spanish, 
Latin and Greek. Giovannopoli, 
Piale’s library, Greek, Italian, and 
French. 

§ 22. Paleographers. — P. Ricciani, 32, 
Via del Lavatore, is very profound in 
this branch of study, and has done much 
service to literature among the British 
Museum, Bodleian, and Vatican manu- 
scripts. He also teaches several lan- 
guages. C. Corvisieri, 4, Piazza Pa- 
ganica, Director of the Government 
archives. 

§ 23. Patented Translator , — A. Nalli, 
63, Via della Pnrificazione, for all legal 
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documents, from French and English 
into Italian, or vice versa. 

§ 24. Teachers of Drawing and Painting . 
— Mr. Arthur Strutt, 81, Via delia 
Groce; an English artist long esta- 
blished at Rome, gives lessons in 
painting; Mr. Riviere, member of the 
Water-colour Society of London, 68, 
Via Sistina; Signora Ruffini Potemp- 
ska, 255, Corso, in water-colours and 
miniature-painting ; D. Ventura, Via 
Buonarotti ; Bartolini, Vicolo del 
Vantaggio ; Luigi Garelli, 217, Via 
Ripet'a, a good drawing-master for 
young people ; G. Sereni, 55, Via 
di Ripetta — an excellent teacher of 
figure and portrait painting, in oil 
and water-colours ; Muller, 56, Piazza 
Barberini, is an excellent master in 
water-colours, landscapes, & c., with 
reasonable charges ; Lufrani (water- 
colours], 21, Passeggiata di Ripetta; 
C. Santarelli, 49, Vicolo del Pozzo, 
for pencil and acquarelle drawings ; 
Maes, 33, Via Margutta, gives lessons 
in landscape in oil and water-colours. 
Capobianchi, 80, Via delia Purifica 4 * 
zione, very clever in figures and genre , 

§ 25. Painting on Porcelain, Modem 
Majolica. — Aug. Bergeret, 196, Via 
della Lungara, gives lessons in this 
branch of art, which has become a fash- 
ionable occupation among Roman 
ladies. He has ovens at his house for 
baking the works of his pupils. Signor 
Torquato Casteilani, nephew of the 
celebrated jeweller, is a very talented 
painter on porcelain and majolica : his 
i specimens sent to the exhibition at 
Vienna were highly praised. 

§ 26. School of Art for Ladies. — Via 
degli Artisti. The object of this school, 
established three years ago by Miss 
Mayr, is to afford a respectable home 
for young ladies coming to Rome to 
study art, and who might he deterred 
from doing so unless they had a pro- 
spect of society and protection. 

The inmates pay for their board and 
lodging, and enjoy perfect liberty as to 
their mode of study, whether in copy- 
ing from the galleries, painting from 
nature, or studying from models at 
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home. A professor is engaged to re- 
vise their works. Miss Mayr gives 
evening parties in her establishment, 
and conducts htfr inmates into society. 

§ 27. J fttsfo Teachers. — Made. Treuen- 
feis, 43, Boeco di Leone, an exquisite j 
performer. Gabricdli, 84, Via Monte 
Sarello. excellent for piano and sing- 
ing. Ravnkilde (German school), 39, 
Via di Ripetta. Mililotti, 81, Corso— 
Rotoli, 78, Via Borgognona— Omni, 
45, Via dell Anima— Terziaiii, 11, 
Piazza Fiammetta — De Sanctis, 56. 
Monte della Farina — Lippi, 91, I', di 
Spagna — Capocei, 115, Via Giulio 
Romano (piano) ; L. Moroni, 122, Via 
Tomacelli, one of the best singing 
and music masters ; Sgambati, 2, Via 
della Croce, first-rate pianist; D. 
Mustafa, singing, soprano in the 
Sixtine Chapel, 56, Monte Brianzo ; 
Mdlle. Korn (piano), Palazzo Albani, 
Via delle Quattro Fontaine, an ex- 
cellent teacher; F. Viviaui, 122, Via 
del Bufalo (singing j : Adele Durani, 
47, Piazza di Spagna,, for young people ; 
Sebastiani, 59, Via della Lungara 
(piano and singing; ; G, Ballo (piano', 
43, Via Nazionale; Louisa Bongiovanni 
(piano and singing,., Via Macao; 
Signora Dari (piano,, 8 Via del Galli- 
naccio ; Signora Anna Tadolini (harp), 
apply at Piale’s library ; Pinelli f violin), 
3, Via Leeeo&a; Munachesi, 19, Piazzi 
Pollarola; Furino \ violoncello), 176, 
V. Ripetta, The charge of the best 
masters is from 6 to 12 francs a lesson. 

§ 28. Mn >fo Shops,— Spithdver, for- 
merly L&ndsberg, 29, Via Condotti, 
with a good assortment of English, 
French, ami German pianos on hire, 
harmoniums, ^and a lending library of 
German, Italian, and classical music; 
subscription, 5 fr. a month, or ft% 
when a piano is hired by the same 
party. 

For printed music, who ‘also sell 
and let pianos; Kicordi, the Milanese 
mnsic publisher, 898 is the Corso; 
Bartoil, 70, Via Condotti; Daeci, 56, 
Foutanella di Borghese ; Benjamino, 
184, Via Frattina. 

§ 21b of Banking , Signora 


Enriclietta Rosa, 393, Corso, a good 
mistress for young ladies. Pascarelia, 
149 , Via Tordinona. 

§ 30. Fencing Master. — Calori, 5, Via 
Alibert, also ke°ps a gymnastic esta- 
blishment for young persons of both 
sexes. 

§ 31. Filling S hools . — Fenini, 91, Pi- 
azza Poll. — Pieretti, 314, Piazza Santi 
Apostoli. These masters give lessons 
in tlieir respective circuses, the first in 
the Poll and the second in the Odes- 
ealchi Palace courtyards, or attend 
their pupils abroad in the Campagna. 

Art and Ornament. 

§ 32. Artists 3 Studios . — Among the 
characteristics of modern Rome cap- 
able of affording high interest to the 
intellectual visitor, there are few that 
offer a greater charm than the artists* 
studios. Travellers in general are 
little aware of the interest which they 
are calculated to afford, and many leave 
Rome without making the acquaintance 
of a single artist. In the case of English 
travellers in particular, this neglect is 
more inexcusable, as some of our coun- 
trymen are amongst the most eminent 
artists of the Eternal City, and many 
of tlieir finest works are to be fonnd 
in the private galleries of Great Britain. 
Access to the studios of these gentle- 
men is afforded on all occasions in the 
most obliging manner. 

The following list only embraces 
the most celebrated of the artists of 
| Rome, and more particularly those of 
English and American origin. 

Manuscript lists of the principal 
Roman and foreign artists will be found 
at Spithoveris, Monaldini’s, and Piale*s 
libraries. 

Sculptors. — Achiermann (German), 93, 
Piazza dei Cappuccini ; his Christ on 
the Cross, and a Deposition, very good. 
Amici. 6, Vicolo dell Inferno; Ball 
(English), 5, Via San Nicolo di Tolen- 
tino ; Ansiglioni, L., No. 83, Via Mar- 
gutta. Battersby (English), 154, Via 
Quattro Fontane, much engaged in 
copying at the Vatican. Borisen (Scan- 
dinavian), 131 , Via Torino, Brodsky, a 
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Pole, 504, Corso. C<> Mala mcssa Popoiie \ 
(Italian;, l, Via di San Vitale, an artist 
of much merit. In his studio are casts 1 
of several fine monuments executed 
for the United States, and a colossal 
statue of Victor Emanuel for the 
sculptor’s native city, Ascoli. Cardvell 
'English), very talented, 46, S. Nicola 
Tolentino ; his Diana places him in a 
high rank amongst modern sculptors, j 
Some of his subjects are reproduced in 
bronze with admirable effect, especially 
his ‘ Hunter and Stag/ Costa , 39, V. del i 
Babuino, a young sculptor of talent, 
recently charged to execute the monu- 
ment to Iving V. Emanuel in Turin. 
Dies, 154, Quattro Fontane, historical 
subjects and busts. Epinay (from the 
island of Mauritius), 57, Via Sistina, a 
talented artist; lie has executed some 
good monumental statues in bronze for 
his native island; a group of Hannibal 
when young, attacked by an eagle, ! 
emblematical of the strife between 
Carthage and Rome, for the Duke 
of Buccleugh; numerous busts, — the 
most successful and beautiful being 
those of the Princess of Wales, espe- 
cially the larger one of nearly life- 
size lately executed, perhaps the best 
likeness of H.R.H.; of H.M. the Em- 
press of Austria ; and, during the pre- 
sent winter, of the Hereditary Princess 
Margaret of Savoy. Fabi-AUini , 4, Via 
S. Nicola Tolentino, author of several 
important monumental works and 
poetic subjects. Some fine colossal 
figures by him may be seen in the 
cemetery at S. Lorenzo extra-muros. 
J Zrs. Freeman (English), 53, Via Mar- 
gutta, models charming groups of 
children, and executes them in marble 
or bronze. Miss Florence Freeman 
( American), Vicolo di S. Nicolo da 
Tolentino, 7 b. Miss Edmonia Lewis 
(American), 8, same street. ( iuglielmi , 
155, Via dell Babuino. Jaoometti 
(Roman), Vatican Palace; his groups 
of our Saviour and Judas, and of Pilate 
showing Christ to the people, are very 
good, Galktti (Roman), 31, Via Lau- 
rina, a very rising artist. Handley 
(American), 52, Via Margutta, executes 
equestrian portraits on reduced scales 
with much spirit and truth. I/nsselris 
(Scandinavian), 18, S. NicolaTolentino. 


J/osmer, Miss (American), 130, Via 
Margutta, one of the very few pupils 
of our celebrated sculptor Gibson, 
quitted Rome in 1879, to the regret of 
all interested in the highef class of 
Art. Miss Kosiner’s most remarkable 
works are her Sleeping and Waking 
Fauns, the groups of Puck and Will of 
the Wisp, the colossal statue of Zenobia, 
her Beatrice Cenci, the tomb of 
Miss Falconet in the ch. of S. Andrea 
delle Fratte, the fountain and gilt 
bronze gates executed for Earl Brown- 
low at Ashridge, and the fine statues 
of the Fauns belonging to Lady Ash- 
burton, of the Queen of Naples, which 
the talented artist considers her capo 
d’ opera, of Mrs. Letchworth, on her 
tomb in Massachusetts, and of Edward 
Everett at Boston. Ives (American), 
53b, Via Margutta, his statue of Pan- 
dora is one of his best works. Kitson 
(English), 10, Via dei Greci, chiefly 
Biblical subjects. Kopf (German), 
9, Vicolo deg’l Incurabili. Lombatdi , a 
talented artist from Brescia, 150b, Via 
Babuino ; several of his statues and 
groups are very graceful and much 
admired. Alexander Macdonald (Scotch), 
7, Piazza Barberini, and 21 b, Via S. Ni- 
cola da Tolentino, son of the late distin- 
guished sculptor Laurence Macdonald, 
who exercised his profession for up- 
wards of 40 years in Rome with great 
success, and was especially renowned 
for the truth and beauty of his busts, 
of which several hundred casts, chiefly 
of persons of rank or reputation, are 
to be seen in the studio. Among 
Mr. A. Macdonald's works are a fine 
classic group of £ Venus arming Cupid,' 
executed for the Prince of Wales; 

4 Thetis on a Dolphin with the arms of 
Achilles , 9 for Lord Powerscourt, 4 Hebe,' 
and a ) Hunfress/ for Lord Fitz william, 
a heroic group of /Eneas, Anchises, and 
A&canias, with other classical subjects 
of great elegance, of which the most 
recent are, '1 hetis plunging the infant 
Achilles into the Styx; Psyche, the 
genius of poetry, &c, Mr. M. adheres 
conscientiously to the pure style of 
Greek art. His busts are not inferior 
to those of his father, either for resem- 
| blance or finish. Mctjoli, 11, Via degli 
[ Incurabili, a clever artist, especially 
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for his small portrait statues. C. 3Tat~ 
ttini f ltomaa'), 6, Porta Pineiana. 
3ft ye r ( German), 504, Corso. Milmore 
( American), 12, # Via^S. Nicola Tolen- 
tino. M&iteverde, Via dei Mille (letter 
D j, Piazza dilf Independenza, a very 
talented sculptor in the new realistic 
school, as opposed to the school of 
classic beauty, hitherto studied by the 
followers of Greek art. Monteverde’s ! 
subjects are selected with a view to 
character and force of expression rather 
than the repose of loveliness. His 
Columbus, Franklin, and Jenner inocu- 
lating his child, are among his most 
striking works. Ills colossal statue of 
Mazzini is executed by commission of 
the Italians residing at Montevideo, 
to be erected on a column in one of 
the principal piazzas in that city. 
Rogers (American), 53n, Via Mar- 
gutta, executes poetic figures from 
Indian tradition, colossal portraits of 
U« S. statesmen, and important national 
monuments. Rossetti (Milanese), 55, 
Via Margutta ; his Esmeralda, praised 
by Victor Hugo, lias been much ad- 
mired. Stmmms (American), 73, Via 
S. Nicola da Tolentino. Story, IP. 
(American), Via S. Martino, on the 
Esquiline, * ranks amongst the most 
eminent foreign sculptors at Rome. His 
figures, usually colossal, are historical or 
biblical personifications, and occasion- 
ally monumental portraits, such as those 
of fe. Everett, for his native city, Boston; 
and of Peabody, the American philan- 
thropist, in bronze, for the Royal Ex- , 
change, London. Summers (English), 
72, Via S. Nicola da Tolentino, has 
succeeded his father, who executed 
some very important works in Aus- , 
tralia. Tadolmi , father and son, 

I 50a, Via del Bahama, very graceful 
works In the style of Caaova, whose | 
pupil the late Tadolmi was, together I 
with Gibson. TemranL The casts of 
this late eminent sculptors principal 
works are to be seen every Wednesday 
from 1 to 4 i*,3t n at 350, Via Nazionale. 
7tmekeU< German), 11, Via dei Cappuc- 
cinl. Warrington Wood (English), Villa 
C&mpana* near S. John Laterals, a very 
successful sculptor, whose most elegant 
work, a * Recumbent Eve/ has been re- 
peatedly executed, and lastly for Mr. A. 


Orr-Ewing, M.P. His Scriptural sub- 
jects have met with distinguished pa- 
tronage, and he has completed a fine 
heroic group of ‘ St. Michael Conquer- 
ing Satan/ for his fellow-townsmen of 
"Warrington. His colossal statues of 
Michael Angelo and Raphael, for the 
School of Art in Liverpool, are very im- 
portant works. His most successful 
busts are those of Mrs. Hamilton, Lord 
Winmarleigh, Mrs. Hornby of Dalton 
Hall, and Miss Orr-Ewing, Wolf 
(Prussian), 152, Via delle Quattro 
Fontane, of the school of Thorwaldsen. 
He was decidedly at the head of German 
sculpture in Rome, and his works illus- 
trate equally well poetical and heroic 
subjects. He was much patronised by 
our Queen and Prince Albert, as well 
as his own Government. Mr. Wolf 
died in the autumn of 1879, but the 
studio, containing his casts and several 
finished works, is still open to visitors, 
having been taken by the German 
sculptor Voss. 

§ 33, Painters. — Blunden , Miss (Eng- 
lish), painter in water colours, 46, Via 
di San Basilio. Bompiani (Roman), 1 4, 
Passeggiata di Ripetta, one of the best 
portrait and figure painters here. 
Brandt , Otto (Prussian), 39, Via Ripetta, 
genre. Brodsky (Russian), 504, Corso. 
Capohumchi, 80, Via della Purifica- 
zione, paints very highly finished inte- 
riors, and genre figures. His studio 
abounds with picturesque old furniture 
and stuffs, and he receives pupils 
to study from the costumed liie mo- 
del. Garlandi, 139, Via Sistina, land- 
scape painter in water-colours. His 
studies from nature are full of truth. 
Carta (Roman), Professor at the 
Academy of S. Luke's of Historical 
Painting, and one of the best portrait 
painters in Rome, 7, Piazza Bar- 
berini. Castelli , landscape, 60, Via 
Margutta. Chatetain (Roman), por- 
traits, and copyist of the old masters, 
226, Via Ripetta. Coleman Brothers 
(English), 33, V. Margutta, oil and 
water colours; faithful and spirited 
delineations of Roman scenery, figures, 
and cattle. Consent (Roman), histori- 
cal, chiefly for sacred subjects, 246, 
V. Ripetta. Cher, H, Cooke , Via S. Mar- 
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lino, over Story’s studio ; large and figure painting. Mantovani (Roman)* 
effective landscapes carefully studied decorative art, 22, Vicolo del Vantag- 
from nature. 8. Corrodi (Swiss), water- gio, has restored very skilfully . the 
colours, 25, Yia Angelo Custode. Loggie at the Yatican. Marohi, painter 
His son, Hermann Corrodi, Yia degli of interiors in water-colours, 49, Via 
Incurabili, is a talented and highly- Margutta. Marini, 16, Passeggiata 
effective landscape painter. His views di Ripetta, good portrait painter. Ma- 
in Cyprus are particularly interesting linari ( Roman), portraits and genre, 
and novel. Costa (Homan), historical 13, Vicolo S. Hicoia Tolentino, lessons 
and landscape, 33, Yia Margutta. from life. Ii\ Muller (Swiss), 126, 
Curion, 88, Yia Bocca di Leone, a Via Pelice, landscapes in oils and 
very clever miniature painter for water-colours. F. Kerly (Venetian), 
portraits, copies from the galleries, 75, P. S. Silvestro, marine and land- 
or reproduction of photographs, scape painter. Pasqualoni (Roman), 
Dunbar (English), 113, Piazza di historical subjects ; 29, Dogana Vee- 
San Carlo Catenari, water-colours, chia. Pitt am, 53b, Via Margutta, 
F. Fao&tini, 3, Via S. Bastianello, por- is a Piedmontese painter of land- 
trait and genre painter. Freeman scapes and picturesque figures much 
(American), 53a, Yia Margutta, figure patronised at Court. . His most impor- 
painter, fanciful and poetical com- tanfc work was a picture off the late 
positions. Gagliardi (Roman), 29, Via King’s Alpine hunting encampment in 
Governo Yecchio, good historical the Valsavaranche, with portraits of 
painter, chiefly in fresco. Chang iacomo, His Majesty, his hunting staff, beaters, 
5, Via Margutta, chiefly subjects from horses, dogs, dead game, &c., a very 
Roman history. Glennie (English), animated scene painted expressly for 
17, Piazza Margana, a water-colour the King. Podcsti (Roman), Palazzo 
painter of great taste. His folios con- Pamfili, 15, Piazza Navona. in great re- 
tain charming views of Rome and pute as an historical and fresco painter, 
various parts of Italy, besides an in- Poingdestre (English), 36, Vicolo dei 
teresting series of sketches in Istria and Greci, a most talented landscape- 
Croatia. Fcdtorini, excellent copyist, painter in oils and water-colours ; his 
&c., 89, Via Margutta. Keeley Hahwelle, subjects of groups of animals, and his 
R.S.A, (English), 79, D. Via Sistina, a large paintings of scenery in the Apen- 
very powerful figure painter and fine nines, are unrivalled ; none more so 
colourist. His compositions and genre than his views of Norba, of the moun- 
pictures are very attractive . and ori- tain-region of Guadagnolo, and of the 
ginal. Madame Jeriohau (Danish), 3, P. marble-district of Carrara. His de- 
del Popolo. Knebel (Prussian), 33, Via Hneations of the figures and cattle of 
Margutta, Roman scenery and figures, the Roman Campagna are unrivalled. 
Koelman (Dutch), 57, Via del Olmato, /WM (German), Via di Porta Angelica, 
near Santa Maria Maggiore, one tableaux de genre. Querci (Sicilian), 
of the best copyists in miniature of 5, Via Margutta, has painted several 
the works of the old Masters. Leo- fine pictures from the history of HienzL 
nardi (Roman), 52, Via Babuino, Riedel (German), 55a, Via Margutta, 
genre and copyist. IAndemnnn (Ger- celebrated for his fanciful figures and 
man), 39, Via Babuino, landscapes in groups and the effects of lights and 
oils ; author of a series of hand&ome shades in his paintings. Most of the 
chromo -lithograph views of Italian German sovereigns as well as the Queen 
cenery. Lowenthal, 33, Via Marguitta, of England possess some of his pictures, 
portrait and genre. Favourably known Reyman, 72, Via Sistina, water-colours, 
in the Royal Academy. Maes (Dutch), lliviere (English), 68, Via Sistina, mem- 
33, Via Margutta, landscapes and figures her of the London Water-Colour So- 
in oils and water-colours. Maggiorani ciety, a very clever artist in water- col- 
( Roman), 40, Via dei Corsi, outside Porta ours, his views of Rome, and his costume 
del’ Popolo, paints highly finished figures, especially of children, are very 
genre pictures, and gives lessons in beautiful, Mr. Riviere alsogives lessons. 
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(inkier Frau"., 183, Via del Bufalo, is a 
clever and truthful landscape painter 
in water-colours.* JDe Sanctis (Romani, 
good portrait and historical painter, 

83, Via Margntta ; his sister a painter 
in aquarelle, gives lessons in the same 
studio, Scifoni (Italian), 83, Via Mav- 
fjutta, history and qenre, M. Seitz , 70, 
Via S. Niecola da Tolentino. L * Seitz, 

84, P. Cappuceini. Sictncradski (Pole), 1 
5, Via Margntta, a very remarkable 
historical painter ; his great work 
of Christian martyrs, burnt by order 
of Nero, created quite a sensation 
in Koine. Strutt, Arthur (English), 
81, Via della Croce, a very clever 
painter of landscapes, scenery about 
Rome, and groups of Roman pea- 
santry and cattle; he has produced 
several large subjects of the Caxnpagna, 
of its aqueducts, and of the scenery 
along the Via Appia, so deservedly ad- 
mired. Mr. S. gives lessons, and can 
be highly recommended for landscape- 
drawing and painting; he is the 
author of an Interesting hook of travels 
in Calabria; most of his works are 
in England and America. Tilton (Ame- 
rican;, ‘20, Via di San Basilic, land- 
scape painter. His views in Venice 
and the east are very effective. Toro 
(Italian), 8 i, Via Margntta, large his- 
torical subjects, Yn'ftnni, 53b, Via 
Margntta, is an effective landscape 
painter, and his studio is a perfect 
museum of objects of taste and anti- 
quity, lb* /A Madame (Roman), 106, 
Via due Maeelli* is a very accomplished 
miniature painter. Her portraits are 
remarkable for resemblance, expres- 
sion, and high finish. Wdlbuus Peary 
( English' \ 12, Piazza Mignandli, close 
to the Piazza di Spagna, the oldest 
established English painter in Rome, 
and known for many years by his 
charming representations of Roman 
scenery and groups of peasantry ; his 
manner h peculiarly his own; his 
feeling for everything that is beautiful 
in nature is combined with the most 
delicate and truthful execution. Cow?- 
twit WraA kw (English)* 4‘h Boeca di 
Leons* execute, elective water-colour 
dvm iups i hied > architectural. Yonqc, 
/. II i English), 58 b, Via Margutta, 


§ 34. Copyists of old Masters. — Mazzo- 
lini, Palazzo Capranica, 121, Piazza di 
Monte Citorio, 1° p°, has always a 
large number of copies of the 
most celebrated paintings on sale, 
and is one of the best and most exten- 
sive copyists in Rome ; Agosto Chate- 
lain, 226, Via Ripetta, a very good 
copyist from the old masters and 
painter of portraits ; Cesaroni, 68, Via 
Sistina ; Agnese Potempska, nee Ruffini, 
255, Corso, copies in water-colours and 
in miniature, and gives lessons ; Koel- 
man, 57, Via delP Olmato, near Sta. 
Maria Maggiore, is one of the most cele- 
brated copyists in miniature of the old 
masters; Guglielmi, Cnstode of the 
Pinacoteca at the V atican ; Casabianca, 
Palazetto Borghese; Riccardi, 49, 
Piazza di Sta. Chiara, in water-colours 
and oils; C. Corazza, in oils, 47, 
Piazza cli Spagna ; Pagan i, 42, Piazza 
Barberini. Petragnani is a careful 
copyist in miniature, with high finish, 
generally at work in the Borghese or 
Corsini Gallery. Most of the copyists 
have usually some finished works to 
show at the galleries. 

Persons desirous of purchasing copies 
of any of the chefs d* oeuvre in the differ- 
ent galleries, will do well to ensure 
their being painted fioni the originals, 
by selecting from those they may see 
in course of completion on the spot, 
where they will also get the addresses 
of the artists. 

§ 35. Picture Dealers . — Before giving 
the addresses of the principal picture 
dealers, it will not be out of place here 
to mention the remarkable and inte- 
resting collection of nearly 800 pic- 
tures of the various Italian and some 
of the French and Dutch schools be- 
longing to a prelate of taste and dis- 
cernment, who is willing to dispose of 
the whole or a part of his gallery, 
which may be visited on application 
to Professor Guaiandi, Palazzo Al- 
temps, Piazza Fiammetta. 

The fine portrait of Raphael, painted 
by himself for his friend Francesco 
Franck, in 1 50$, now exhibited in the 
Barberini Gallery, belongs to this col- 
lection. 

Luechetti, 2% Via del Babuino. 
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Sect L §§ 86-38. picture cleaners, photographers, etc. 


Fabri, 3, Capo le Case. 

Riccardi, I 6a, Via Sistina. 

Scalambrini, 50, Via Rabuino, bas 
also a good collection of old marbles, 
bronzes, porcelain, &c. 

D’Atri, 7, Via Condotti and 52, Via 
Capole Case, lias a large collection of 
modern pictures and drawings on sale. 

At the Monte di Pieta, there are 
always pictures to be disposed of as 
unredeemed pledges. Somasca, 67, 
Corso, and Simboli, 106, Ripetta, are 
good makers of picture-frames. 

§ 36. Picture cleaners and restorers . — 
Principe, 27, Via Laurina, very skilful ; 
Morelli, 103, Via del Babuino. 

§ 37. Engravings , Print seller s 9 §c . — 
The largest collection of engravings is 
that of the Government, the Calcografia 
Nazionale, 6, Via della Stamperia, near 
the Fontana di Trevi. Catalogues are 
hung up, with the price of each print 
marked. All the engravings executed 
at the expense of the Papal and Italian 
Governments may be purchased there. 
Cuccioni, Piazza di Spagna, 42, has a 
good shop for engravings, photographs, 
maps, stationery, &c. Fabri, 3, Capo 
le Case, has an assortment of ancient 
and modern engravings. The engrav- 
ings of the modern German school, 
after Overbeck, Fuhrich, &c., can be 
procured at Spithover’s. One of the 
best and most recent collections of 
Views in Pome is the series by Cottafavi, 
published by Cuccioni, 62 in all, price 
25 frs. ; and those of the ancient monu- 
ments by Canina, forming the atlas to his 
Indicazione Topografiea,a thick volume 
in 8vo, represent them as they now 
stand, with their restoration on the oppo- 
site pages. Mr. Coleman, an English 
artist, now deceased, published at Rome 
a series of etchings of cattle and sub- 
jects peculiar to the Campagna and the 
Pontine Marshes, which surpass any- 
thing of the same class : they are to be 
procured at Spithbver’s. 

§ 38. Photographers .—' The following 
are the most eminent artists in photo- 
graphy at Rome in what we consider 
the order of merit of their productions, 
Mr. Anderson’s photographs are ex- 


tremely good, and undergo less altera- 
tion from the light than any we have 
seen. They are of different sizes, and 
are only to be procured at Spit/) over s . 
They consist of views of all the most 
remarkable ancient and modern mo- 
numents of Rome, and the environs— 
the panoramic view of the city from 
the laniculum, on a very large scale, 
is one of his most recent and most suc- 
cessful productions. The chefs-d ceuvre 
of ancient and modern sculpture form 
a beautiful series. Some of the finest 
photographs of the paintings of the 
great masters have been made by Mr. 
Anderson, from exquisite drawings by 
the late Sig. Rocchi. Spithover will for- 
ward photographs at a moderate charge 
to England (about one shilling a pound 
weight) and the United States, through 
his correspondents in London and New 
York, by which all trouble at^ the 
frontier custom-houses will be avoided. 
Cuccioni, 43 and 44, Piazza di Spagna, 
has also produced good copies of the 
same objects, and upon a large scale, 
and reproductions of the frescoes by 
the Caracci and Domenichino in the 
Palazzo Farnese. Messrs. G. Ninci 
' and Co., 2S, Piazza di Spagna, as 
well as Cuccioni, are remarkable for 
their views of Rome on a very large 
scale; Almari and Cook, 90, Corso, 
have an extensive collection of general 
objects. The prices of photographs 
vary according to their size : those of 
Anderson from 4 to 45 fr. the dozen ; 
Cuccioni" s and Ninci’s, of the Forum, 
St. Peter’s, the Colosseum, &c., in 2 or 
3 pieces, 30 fr. the subject. Photo- 
graphs may he bad at the principal 
print-shops, and those adapted for the 
stereoscope at Spithoveris library, 
either coloured or not ; or at Suscipi’s, 
182 in the Corso. 

Photographs for the Stereoscope on glass* 
— The best are those on glass by 
Griliet, consisting of views of Rome, 
Naples, Switzerland, &c. They are 
only to be procured at Spithbver’s at 
the rate of 3j frs. each. Those of the 
statues in the Roman Galleries are re- 
markable. 

Photographic Portraits . — There are 



21 §§ 09-41. DRAWING MATERIALS, CAMEOS, ROMAN MOSAICS, Some, 

several artists at Rome very success- portraits,. &c. Pio Siotto, No. 97, 
fill in their photographic portraits; Piazza di Spagna, also a good artist 
those who can be recommended are for cameo portraits, and who will fur- 
— Aiessandri, 10, Via del Corso, has nish any number of copies in smalt at 
albums of all the bishops of the CEcti- 12 to 15 lire each. Civilotti, 95, Piazza 
menical Council of 1869-70 ; Suseipi, di Spagna; Verge, 52, Piazza di Spagna; 
4S, Via Condotti. The small card- Diez, 86, Via Condotti. Raimondo di 
likenesses by these artists are very Estrada, whose studio is at 25 and 26, 
beautiful, the price varying according Via Sistina, is a good cameist for por- 
to the number of copies ordered— 5 fr. traits in shell and pietra dura, A. Diez, 
for a single proof; 15 for 10; 25 for 84, Via Condotti; Pio Siotto and Givi- 
25; and for 50 or 100,1 fr. each, the lotti will also execute portraits in pietra 
likeness in the latter case being taken dura— a very superior style of art to 
in 8 or 4 different positions, Della that on shell— the price ranging, ac- 
Valle, 67, Via delle Croce; Le Lieure, cording to the size, from 1000 to 1250 
23, Piazza Mignanelii ; and Schem- francs. F. Ciapponi, 9, S. Sebastiano. 
boehe, 20, Via Gregoriana, execute * 

admirable portraits, Tuminello, 21. § 41. Homan Mosaics . — The mosaieists 

Via Condotti, has executed excellent of Rome may be classed under three 
portraits of the late and present Popes heads : Mosaic Artists, Mosaic Manu - 
and members of the Sacred College, fachtrers , and Sellers of Mosaics. Luigi 
and illustrated the Italian Geographical Rarberi, 99, Piazza di . Spagna, also 
Society’s expedition to Tunis a few jeweller and cameist ; his shop is one 
years ago most successfully. of the best for the ordinary mosaic 

ornaments. Gallant, 7, Piazza di 
§ 39. Drawing Materials , Colours , and Spagna, is one of the largest manu- 
BnMics for Artists, &c, — Dovizielli, Via facturers of mosaics of every size in 
Babuino, 135; Roni, 37, Via della. Rome; and can be recommended as a 
Mereede, Several stationers keep Ger- manufacturer employing some of the 
man colours in tubes, cleverest workmen. Boschetti, Via Con- 

dotti, 74, has a large assortment ^ of 
§40. Ln p'ttvm of C< uncos, principally modern bronzes, marble models of an- 
on shell Saolinu (Hi, Via Babuino, cient edifices, bronze statues, from the 
the most employed for portraits; he is chefs-d'oeuvre of the Vatican and Capitol, 
also an engraver of cameos in pietra carefully modelled and finished on a 
dura, for which he obtained a medal at handsome scale. His vases in various 
our Great Exhibition in 1862, and has kinds of marble are very fine. His 
executed several cameo portraits of assortment of mosaics and Roman 
the Queen and Prince Consort for Her jewelry is ample, and his prices reason- 
Majebty* Borne very fine pietra dura able. Roccheggiani, 14, Via Condotti, 
cameos, by the late Signor Odelli, are has always a large stock of mosaic 
shown for sale by his wife and daughters pictures, and presse papiers, besides 
at. 67, Via. della Stamperia, Neri, 87, jewelry, at fixed prices. His works 
Via Babuino, is a first-rate artist for gained medals at London and Park 
likenesses in cameo, and can be highly in 1851 and 1855 ; Rinaldi, 7, Ponte S. 
recommended, his prices being from Angelo, much employed by the late 
111) to 130 francs m. shell, in pietra Government and public establishments 
dtfra 1000 to 1150, in marble from in restoring ancient mosaics; Polini; 
250 to 500; Tiguani, 10, Piazza di 32, Vicolo dei Greci, a good workman 
Spagna, good engraver of cameos in in the Byzantine style— he gives lessons 
pjetra dura, seals, &c. Signora Marcuzi, in his art. Verdejo, Via Condotti, 34, 
nfe Pktrucei, 42, Via della Mereede. Salandri, 185, Via Rasella, -—Sellers of 
The Misses Pistrucci, 16, Via deile Mosaics; Caprani. 56, Via della Con- 
Quattro Pontane, daughters of the suita ; Dies, 84, Via Condotti ; Estrada, 
late engraver to the Mint in London, 52 in the same street; Civilotti, 95, 
for engraving of gems and cameos. Piazza di Spagna; G, Noci, 64, Via 
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8ect. I. §§ 42 - 46 . bronzes, cjarvingb, oasts, jewellers, eic. 


della Fontanell a Borgliese. The same 
design, according to the nature of the 
■work, will vary in price, and at the 
same shop, from one to fivefold. For 
Mosaic Pavements, Seagliola works, &c., 
Scagnoli, 142, Via Babuino. 

§ 42. Bronzes, in imitation of the 
antiqueandmediseval. — -Guttkorn Hopf- 
garten, 62, Via due Maccelli. Founded 
in 1805, and for many years the first 
establishment of the kind in Rome, 
this house has a fine gallery of bronzes 
from the antique; Rohrich, 105, Via 
Sistina; Messina, 135, Via Felice, 
an excellent artist for small bronze 
copies of the most celebrated statues; 
Sbordoni, 64, Via di San Nieolo di 
Tolentino; Selvaggi,27,ViadelTritone; 
De Rossi, 22, ViaCondotti; Freschi, 27, 
Via Condotti; Boschetti, 74, Via Con- 
dotti ; Giannini, for bronzes and archi- 
tectural plans of edifices in marble, 77, 
Via Condotti ; Chiaparelli, 92, Via Ba- 
buino; Pantanari, 10C, same street, 
near Piale’s library. 

§ 43. Wood and I i or?j Carvings, 
Tama Work — Gius. Gatti, Pal. Si- 
monetti, Corso, is a first-rate work- 
man in this department of art, in 
which he also gives lessons. Ves- 
pignani, 42a, Piazza di Spagna, en- 
graver in wood and ivory. Luca 
Seri, 90, Via di Ripetta, is an excellent 
carver of frames and door panels, and 
imitates mediaeval work for coffers, 
caskets, &c. Zucearelli, 79, Borgo Pio, 
is very skilful in inlaid wood and ivory 
work. 

§ 44. Sulphur Casts of medals and 
small bas-reliefs called Iniagli and Tn- 
prontL — Odelli, 67, Viadelle Stamperia, 
published a catalogue of 700, edited by 
the Istituto Archseologico at the Capi- 
tol; Cades, 456, Corso ; Liberotti, 36, 
Via Condotti ; Paoletti, 86, Via della 
Croce; A. Lacchini, 70, ViaCondotti, 
for casts of the most celebrated ancient 
Intagli. 

§ 45. Plaster casts from the Antique . — 
These works are admirably executed 
in Rome, and afford useful mementos 
of the finest specimens of ancient and 


modern sculpture. Good collections 
will be found at the shops of Padovelli 
86, Via dei Due MacelU ; Marwdi , 18, 
Via Frattina; Malpieri , 54, Corso. 

§ 46. Classical Jewellers. — Castellan! , 
86, Piazza de Trevi (the show-rooms 
are closed from 1 to 2 p.m. in winter, till 
3 after Easter), is of European celebrity 
for his reproductions from the Greek, 

[ Etruscan, and ancient models gene- 
rally, for the several beautiful designs 
of the Duke of Sermoneta, and for the 
imitation of early Christian ornaments. 
It is impossible to surpass in taste and 
beauty some of his works, unrivalled 
amongst the Roman jewellers. In 
his rooms a fine collection of Italo- 
Greek vases, Roman and Etruscan 
bronzes, bas-reliefs, &c. Casteliaui 
is celebrated amongst the Roman 
nobility for his taste in setting dia- 
monds and precious stones. The court 
jewellers, Marehesini, 138, Corso, 
and Bellezza, 445, Corso, display 
magnificent assortments in the French 
stjde. E. Pierret, 20, Piazza di 
Spagna, oil the ground floor: one of 
the first artists m Rome, especially 
for the tasteful setting of pteeious 
stones; his imitations and copies of 
ancient jewelry first-rate ; prices mode- 
rate. Rey, 34 and 35, in the Via Condotti. 
Ansorge, 72, Piazza di Spagna ; Tan- 
faui, 73 and 74, ditto; Freschi, 57, Via 
Condotti, has a very extensive assort- 
ment of imitations of Roman and 
Etruscan jewelry. Lorenzi, 133, Via 
Frattina. Civilotti, 91, Piazza di 
Spagna. Rosati, 6, Via Condotti. 
Tombini, 92, Piazza di Spagna, has 
a fine assortment of marbles and 
jewelry ; and can be recommended 
for setting cameo portraits, mosaics, 
&c. ; Innocenti, 13, Trinita dei Monti; 
Caiii, 158, Via Babuino; Banzi, beaux 
arts, and bijouteries, jewelry, &c., 
No. 41, Via della Fontanella Borgliese. 
For the ordinarg Homan gold ornaments 
worn by the lower classes and the 
peasantry of the environs, the prin- 
cipal and best shops are in the Via del 
Pellegrino, near the Cancell eria ; in the 
Piazza del Pasquino, near the Braschi 
Palace; and in the Via dei Pastini, 
near the Pantheon. 
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§ 47. Watchmakers, Jev'dlen, and 
Opticians — Ricci, 210, Corso; Ansorge, 
72, Piazza di *Spagna ; Kolbauer, 108, 
Via Due Macelle; Suscipi, 181, Corso, 
■well supplied with optical Instruments 
and stereoscopic photographs ; Ansi- 
glioni, 150, Corso; Hirsch, 402, Corso, 
has good German glasses. 

§48. It oman Peach. — Rev, 122, 
Via Babuino, the most extensive and 
celebrated manufacturer, where the 
fabrication can he seen in all its 
operations ; Pozzi, 86, Piazza di 
Spagna: these are the two principal 
shops, and with the most varied assort- | 
meats. The Roman pearls are differ- 
ent from the French, being solid 
Instead of hollow, and formed of ala- 
baster Instead of glass, on the surface 
of which the pearly substance from the 
inside of a small fish ( farqentlm ) 
Is applied. In purchasing coloured 
pearls, take care that the colour, which 
is applied by a wax varnish, does not 
come off on being heated upon the 
neck. Foccardi, Via Condotti, is one of 
the best furnished with chaplets, ro- 
saries, crucifixes, reliquaries, Ac. For 
rosaries and church ornaments gene- 
rally, Rosa Memmdli, 40, Via Sta. 
Ohiara, near the Hotel de la Mmerve, 
is the most celebrated. 


AxTiQiims. 

§ 40. Lotuccn, on Antlquitus . — Mr. 
Shakspere Wood, Palazzo Tommassmi, 
Via iSazimmle, is fully master of this 
subject, but he only lectures now on 
special occasions. Mr. Forbes, 93, 
Via del Babuino, gives promenade 
lectures amidst the rums of Rome, and 
his excursions to the environs are 
instruct! \e and enjoyable. Mr. F. pub- 
lishes an interesting weekly Archae- 
ological Bulletin, to be had at Piale’s 
library, and may be applied to by 
letter for any special information about 
Route* 

§ 50. A U, tv of Aniiqvittc <?. — Signor 
Alessandro CasteUani, 88, V. Poll, has 
au extemhe collection, and has sup- 
plied many valuable articles to the 


British Museum. Baldassari, 72, Via 
del Tritone; Borghi, 69a, Y. Barbe- 
rini; Casa Bianca, 85, Via Sistina ; 
Chierici, 55a, V. Babuino ; Giacomini, 
42, V. Bonella, near the Roman Forum; 
Martinetti, 73, V. Bonella, an expert 
connoisseur in coins and antiquities. 
D. Corvisieri and Co., for antiquities 
in general, pictures, bronzes, marbles, 
old lace, Ac., 26, Via Propaganda; 
Marchesi, 38, Via Condotti; Inno- 
cent!, 117, V. Frattina; Depoletti, 14, 
V. del Leoncino, is well versed in 
Etruscan vases, coins, and ancient 
gems ; Noci, 29 to 33, Fontanella di 
Borghese, a large selection ; Pasinati, 
10, Via Cesarini; Santelli, 141, Via 
Frattina, is a respectable dealer in an- 
tiquities. Cork Models of Ancient Monu- 
ments — L. Carotti, 32, Via della Vite. 

Old Lace ( Merletti ). — Manni, 9, Via 
Frattina; Milani, in the Ghetto, or 
Jews’ quarter; Mad. S. CordonR 29, 
Via S, Nicolo da Tolentino; Misano 
{and old furniture ), 1 7, Piazza di Ara- 
cceli. Most of the sellers of antiquities 
also deal in old lace. 

§ 51. Ciceroni , Laqnais de place , & c. 
— Most of the domestiques de place at 
the hotels have picked up enough ex- 
perience to guide a visitor through the 
routine of sights. The general charge 
for a good intelligent laquais de place 
Is 6 frs. a day, but more during the 
Easter festivals, or the Carnival. 

Literature. 

§ 52. Looks on Pome, — As no city 
has had more hooks written on its 
history, topography, arts, and insti- 
tutions than Rome, it would be impos- 
sible to notice the thousandth part of 
them in a work like the present. It 
will suffice, therefore, to point out 
those chiefly of modem date which 
refer to the general history and topo- 
graphy of Rome. Those which refer 
only to special buildings, or special 
[historical subjects, will be indicated 
through the work at their proper 
places. 

In the preface of Canina’s work, 
4 Indicatione Topografiea di Roma 
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§ 52 . BOOKS ON BOMB* 


tied* 1 

Antiea,’ p. 4, seep, the scholar will find 
a complete list of more than one hun- 
dred and twenty hooks, on the general 
topography of the city, from the Sth 
century down to the present time. 

Of the more modern monuments of 
Borne, the late Professor Nibby’s Roma 
J ItJ<nii 9 in 2 vols. 8vo. 1839/' will be 
found perhaps the most detailed and 
accurate description. It forms a suite 
to his more elaborate work, the Roma ; 
Anile. 

On the Palaces of Rome, M. Leta- ! 
rouilly’s Edifices de Rome 2 loderne, left j 
unfinished by its author, is being com- 
pleted by A. Bimil, with splendid illus- 
trations, in folio, and will form a mag- 
nificent and complete work. 

Of the innumerable guide-books in 
Italian, French, and English, the greater 
number may be said to be more or less 
reproductions of that published by 
Vasi, in the last century. We must ex- 
cept those, however, of Fea and Mel- 
chiorri, which have greater claims to 
originality, their authors having been 
men of learning and original research, i 
The Roma e svoi Contonu of the latter ! 
author is perhaps, for the information j 
it contains, the best Italian guide that 
has hitherto appeared, hut the general 
arrangement is defective/ 

The modern writers on the topo- 
graphy, monuments, &e., ©f ancient 
Some may be classed under two heads 
— the Italian and the German. 

The German school forms the best 
authority as regards the theory , criti- 
cism, and analysis of ancient texts, in- 
scriptions/ &c.: the Italian school 
relies more on the examination of the 
monuments themselves, and on the 
discoveries which are being made 
almost every day. 

Amongst the Italians the late Com- 
mendatore Canina, was the most 
eminent Roman topographer of mo- 
dem times; he illustrated the an- 

* Roma nell* Anno mdoocxxvui., descritta 
da Antonio Nibby, 4 vols. svo. Roma, I 839-41. 
Parte ii. Moderna, 

f Guida Metodica di Roma, e snoi Oontorni 
dal March, G. Meldnorii. 1 vol. 12mo, Boma, 
1856* 


cient monuments of the city in an 
admirable manner, uniting as he did 
the talents and information of the anti- 
quary and scholar with those of the 
architect, his original profession. Of 
Canina’s works the most generally 
useful is his Indicazione Topografica;* 
accompanied by a large map. A very 
useful complement to the Indicazione 
is the Esposizione Topografica di Roma , 
mile tre prime Epoche y in which the 
description of the city during the ante- 
Koman, Kingly, and Consular periods 
is given, forming, with the Indicazione 9 
which may be considered its con- 
tinuation over the Imperial period, 
a complete topography of the capital 
of the Roman world/ Persons who 
wish to obtain more detailed descrip- 
tions of these ancient edifices will do 
well to refer to the magnificent Edifizi 
di Roma- Antiea, % 6 vols, fol., by the 
same author, which is accompanied by 
elaborate engraved plans and topogra- 
phical details of each edifice and lo- 
cality. 

The several works of Professor Nibby 
on ancient Rome are a mine of dili- 
gent research. His Mura di Roma and 
Eoro Romano will well repay a perusal, 
although recent excavations show that 
some of his conjectures with respect to 
the Forum were erroneous. All his 
laborious researches were embodied, 
a short time before his death, in his 
Roma Antiea ,§ 

G. R. de Rossi’s Haute LnografiJie 
! fee., di Roma (1879), is an erudite work, 
illustrated by facsimiles of maps exe- 
cuted before the 16th centy.jj 

Of works in the English language 
may be cited those of Messrs. Forsyth, 
Burgess, Burton, and Sir G. Head. 

* Xndieazione.Topografxca di Boma Antiea, del 
Commendatore Luigi Camna. 1 vol. 8vo. Rome, 
1850. 

f Esposiziono Topografica di Roma Antiea, 
nolle tre prime Epoclie, Auteromana, Beale, a 
Consolare, del Commendatore Luigi Canine. 
1 vol. svo. 1855. Published only in 1858. 

f Gli Edifizj di Roma Antiea e sua Campagna, 
divisa in due Sezioni. Sezione i,, La Cuta, 4 
vols, folio. Sezione ii., La Campagna, 2 vols. 
Plio. Roma, 1855-56. 

5 Nibby. Roma neir Anno mpcccxxxviii. 
foarte 1 Antiea. 2 vols Svo. 1838-39. 

|j This woik was published on the occasion 
of the 50th anniversary of the foundation of the 
Gorman Institute on the Capitol. 
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An able article on ancient Rome, by article Rome of Dr. Smith’s Dictionary 
Prof. Dyer, lias been published in the of Ancient Geography. 

2nd yoI. of Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary We may mention also the 4 Codex 
of Ancient Geography. It is written Topographicus XJrbis Romae/ of 
^ith great erudition, fairness, and Charles Ludwig Uhlrichs (Wurtzburg, 
talent ; and we can recommend it to our 1871), and the " Topographie der Stadt 
readers as a valuable archmologieul Rome’ of Prof. Iordan (2 vols,), which 
supplement to this Handbook. It has gives evidence of a profound study 
been published in a separate form. of the subject. The Forma Crbis Horn 

Lord Broughton’s ‘Italy’ affords (Beilin, 1874), is a later work by the 
some interesting notices on a few of the same author, with critical illustrations 


monuments of Rome, w ritten originally 
as illustrations to the 4th canto of 
* Ghikie Harold.* 

Fora perfect knowledge of the Roman 
Forum, the work by F. M. Nichols, | 
Esq., based on an intimate acquaint- 
ance with classical authors and tho- 
rough local investigation up to the 
latest date, and enriched with accurate 
plans, will be the trailers best guide. 
The same subject, including the Im- 
perial Fora, is fully treated and beau- 
tifully illustrated by F. Dutert (Paris, 
1876 ). 

The reader will derive much instruc- 
tion, conveyed in a very elegant style, 
from the perusal of the late M. Ampere’s 
work, ‘ Lliistoire Romaiue h Rome/ 
founded on its monuments/ 5 which 
their talented author had made for 
many years, and on the spot, the object 
of his researches and studies. 

Dr. Merri vale’s Unix nil Hhtonj of 
Rome will revive the historical remin- 
iscences of visitors (1877). 

The principal work of the German 
school is the Ik^hreibmq d<r htadt 
/Am,f commenced in 1828 and com- 
pleted in 1842, by Bunsen, Planner, 
Kostcll, Gerhard, Uhlrichs, Ac., with a 
few contributions of an earlier date by 
Niebuhr. It forms a very detailed guide 
to the monuments of the ancient and 
modem city, by persons of learning, 
industry , and research long resident on 
the spot. Persons unacquainted with 
German will foul a dear and impartial 
account of the views of the archaeo- 
logist 8 of the Beschreibung in the 

* I/IIwfofsre Konwme » Horae, par J, J. 
Ampere, d* J’Aiademie > rant .use. 4 vats, svo., 
t-W, tilt? 2 fn>t extending to the Inva- 
%hm at tire Gaul-; the Si sub* quart am a to 
tbr lUmuof Hon»nmtme 
f Bi a Mining tin* Shall Horn. 5 vols. 8vo, 
and AtL». istly to isrj. 


of the ancient marble plan of Rome 
now in the Gapitoline Museum. 

The public and private institutions 
of the ancient Romans are fully de- 
scribed by Becker, ILmdhuch der lk« 
thwhn Alter thumer , re-edited by 
Mommsen (Leipsig, 1867 ). 

A vast number of works have ap- 
peared on the museums and galleries 
of Rome. As regards statuary, the 
Mnsco Flo Clement mo stands unrivalled 
, (7 fob vols.) as an illustrated work. 
Persons interested in the architecture 
of the more early Christian edifices 
of Rome will find excellent plans of 
all of them, with a copious explana- 
tory text, in Canina’s Tempi Chris- 
tian! ;* in Hubseh’s ‘ Monumens de 
F Architecture Chretienne/ f of the 
Basilicas in particular in ‘ Die Basilikea 
Christiehen Roms/ by Guttensohn and 
Knapp, 1 voh fob, with an explanatory 
introduction by Bunsen ; and of many 
of the churches, not only of Rome, hut 
of Southern Italy, in Schultz’s ‘ Batt- 
denkmaler/ 4 vols., with atlas, 1863. 
F ontana’ s work on the Churches of Rome 
contains a number of good outline illus- 
trations and plans of the most remarkable 
Christian edifices in the modern city 
and its immediate vicinity, and of the 
principal works of art contained in 
them, accompanied by a concise expla- 
; natory text ; it will prove a good illus- 
tration of the Ecclesiastical Monuments 
in the Capital of Christianity.* A 
very useful supplement to the latter 
will be found in TosTs work on the 

* Mcherthe sulf Archil etlura pur piopria del 
Tempi Chrihtiam, 1 \ol. fol. Hoina, l«40. 

f Monumens de TAiclntecture Chretienne 
depuis Constantin jusqu’a, Charlemagne, par 
Henri Hubbth. 1 vol. fol , Palis, 1S60. 

t Raeooita delle illiglioii Chieso di Romae 
Subuihane, da Giacomo Fontana. 5 vols. fol. 
Itomo, 1S5J-56. XS7U. 
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Sepulchral Monuments of the 13th and 
Ibth cent., the best period of this de- 
partment of art/ E. Braun’s Ruins 
and Museums of home (Brunswick, 
It* 3 4-), ib a good classical and arlistical 
guide. Much valuable information on 
the churches of Borne may be derived 
from Mr. A. Nesbitt’s 4 Essay on the 
Churches of Koine earlier than 1150,* 
published in the Transactions of our 
Antiquarian Society of London. 

On the environs of Rome the most 
generally useful works are Nibby’s 

VAygi, and especially his Bimorni di 
Roma , f 3 vols. 8vo., and Sir William 
Geli’s Topography of Rome and its Vici- 
nity, l In both works the localities 
are arranged alphabetically, with de- 
scriptions of their present state, their 
ancient remains, &e. Another inte- 
resting work on this subject, full ofartis- 
tical feeling, is A. J. C. Hare’s Bays 
near Rome. London, 1875, 2 vols. 8vo., 
with numerous spirited illustrations. 

Canina published trli Rdifizi Antichi 
del Conform di Roma,§ which forms a 
suite to his Rnna Antica, and embraces 
in its descriptions all the important sites 
of ancient Latium; those of Etruria, 
bordering on the latter, being given 
in his Ltruna Marilima: in the pre- 
sent publication the several classical 
localities are arranged according to 
the great highways issuing from the 
city, on or near which they are situ- 
ated: they include the Yia Appia, 
the sites on the Alban and Tusculan 
Hills, the Ports at the mouth of the 
Tiber, and the line of coast to Antium; 
Preneste, Gabii, Tivoli, and the valley 
of the Anio ; the whole accompanied by 
a large Map, in 6 sheets, of the Cam- 
pagna and its encircling mountains and 
valleys, and elaborate plans and resto- 
rations of all the ancient monuments 
still standing. || 

* Descrizioni de’ Monument! Sepolcral! del xv. 
e xvi. Secoli, nelleChiese di Roma, 5 vols. tolio. 
1861. 

f Analisi Storico - Topografico - Antiquaria 
della Carta de* Dmtorni di Roma, di A, Nibby. 
3 vols. 8 vo. Roma, 1818-49. 

% The Topography of Rome and its Vicinity, 
with Notes by Bunbury. l vol. Svo. 

$ Gli Edihzi Antichi dei Gontomi di Roma, 
dal Com. Luigi Camna. 2 vols. fol. Roma, 1836. 

(J For works on the Catacombs and early 
Christian monuments, see pp. its, 177. 


Upon the fine arts generally the 
most useful works for the visitor will 
be Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s ‘ History 
of Painting in Italy, 1 ’* Killer’s ‘Italian 
Painting,’ f Burekhardt’s Cicero m will 
assist visitors to appreciate the galleries 
in Rome, X and for sculpture, Per- 
kins’s ‘ Tuscan and Italian Sculp- 
tures/® many of the works described 
in it being at Rome. 

Barbier de Morntault’s little volume, 

4 Les M usees etGaleries de Rome,’ 1 vol. 
12mo-, published by Spithover, contains 
the most recent description and catalogue 
of the different galleries; it will be very 
useful to the artistic visitor, although 
some of the galleries described are now 
closed. 

The best information on the mosaics 
in the churches will be found in Ciam- 
pini’s Mommenta Vetera , 3 vols. fol. 
1757; and in the work by Spithover, 
Musaici delle Chiese di Roma, with very 
handsomely executed chromo-litho- 
graphic plates and descriptive notes 
bv Com. de Rossi. This is a very 
important work, in imp. fol., in 20 
parts, giving perfect facsimiles of 
the Christian mosaics and specimens 
of the pavements of the churches in 
Rome anterior to the 15th century. 
The text is in Italian and French. 

On the mediaeval history of Rome, 
very little attended to since the pub- 
lication of the Decline and Fall by 
Gibbon, the reader will derive much 
useful information on the principal 
events of the period, and many in- 
teresting topographical details, from 
Dr. Gregorovius’ work, in 8 vols. on 
the 4 History of Rome in the Middle 
Ages.’ An Italian version of this work 
may he had at Spithover’s library. |j 

* Crowe and Cavalcaselle, History of Paint- 
ing in Italy, Irom tke 2nd to the 16th century. 

5 vols. Svo. London, 1869. 

f ICugler, Handbook of Painting ; Italian 
Schools. Edited by Sir Charles Eastlake, 2 
vols. Svo. London. 

t Rurckhardt (Jacob). The Cicerone, an art- 
guide to painting in Italy. New ed. revised by 
J. A. Crowe. (Murray, 1879). 

5 C. M. Perkins, Tuscan Sculpture. 2 vote, 
royal Svo London, 1863 

II Geschichte der Stadt Rom im Mittelalter, 
Stuttgai dt, 1859- 1863. An interesting abstract of 
the earlier volumes of this woik, by a writer well 
acquainted with the topography of Rome, has 
appeared in the * Quarterly Review" (No. 229). 
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The work of Mr. J. H. Parker, on the 
‘Archaeology of Rome/ 5 * 'with its co- 
pious photographic illustrations, may 
he advantageously consulted by the 
artistic and archaeological visitor to the 
Eternal City, as well as Burns’ 4 Old 
Rome.’ 

Two works, full of very useful infor- 
mation for the visitor to Rome, have 
been published in England since 1870 : 

4 Rome and the Campagna,’ by Robert 
Bums, M.A., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with numerous plates 
and maps, in 4to., a standard work 
based on original research, and s Walks 
through Rome/ by Augustus Charles 
Hare, 2 vols. 8vo., 1876, written in a 
very agreeable style, and varied with 
numerous extracts and comments from 
good authors. In 1874 appeared an- 
other valuable work, ‘Historic and 
Monumental Rome/ by Charles J. j 
Hemans. Much useful matter will be 1 
found ia Mr. Shakspere Wood’s 4 Curi- ! 
osum Urbis/ published in 1875. 

Maps of Home and its JAu irons. — 
As regards the topographical details and 
physical features of the country, the map, 
m 4 sheets, published iu 1857 b\ the 
French Depot ae la Guerre, is the best;f 
and next to it that of the Austrian Go- 
vernment, forming a part of the general 
map of Central Italy J both now out 
of print. The Roman Topographical 
Department { Ojfu iu dt l Vtn^o) has pub- 
lished a map of* the province in which 
Rome is situated, in 9 sheets, on the 
same scale, as the French map; 
but, except that it shows the different 
classes of roads more distinctly, and 
gives the names and boundaries of the 
larger landholdings, it is inferior, espe- 
cially in the topographical details, to 
the French and Austrian surveys. § The 

* The Aich&nh>gy of Rome. By John 
Henry Parkeu < H, FA A. London, i8?4. 
KtblisUc d by J Murray 

f Curie tie k panic Bud-Out st dts Etats <le 
FKfti* , mhgw uu Jtaptit dr la Oueire.d’aprca 
U IMaugulftiiyo H k* Levees e.u-cutto par Its 
Oftickva d'Etai-Malot Paris, isr*7. 

| Cota fopo^mltt.a tldlo State Pontiftcio e 
del Gran Dae tut <li I < jC<uu. V lenna, isr> i 

§ I opofft afeui di Roma e Comarca 

ditfgutU ed must mIPOflidu del Censo 
Boom IBfcS, 1 lit Italian Gov< mment Jr now 
Jn ptepanng \ nt w map of the Lnvi- 
wmm of Roar, on « mMc of l-iuo,000, forming 
a part of the general map of the Italian King- 
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two survey maps by the Italian staff 
of the immediate and more extended 
environs of Rome, scale are recent 
and very correct publications, with 
altitudes marked. To be had at Spit- 
lio\ er’s. That of General Molkte, m 2 
sheets, embiacesti limited extent of the 
Campagna, but is very correct in de- 
tails. As regards local and antiquarian 
details, Canina’s Pianta Topografica,in 
6 sheets, will be indispensable to the 
archaeological excursionist. Piale has 
published a general map of the Envi- 
rons of Rome, in one sheet, which 
will answer the purpose of many visit- 
ors. Of the modem city, the best is 
that published by Spithover. Besides 
the topographical details, it contains 
; a copious marginal index, and is ren- 
dered clear by the use of colours. It 
has a great advantage in the names 
ot the streets being legibly engraved 
upon them. We have endeavoured to 
give to our readers in this Handbook 
as good a plan as possible, founded on 
the most accurate and recent sur- 
veys and on our own explorations, 
and to place on it eveiy detail, 
both as regards the ancient and 
modern city, which visitors will re- 
quire, so as to render it unnecessary to 
burthen themselves with any other. 
Most of the modern maps have the prin- 
cipal ancient edifices marked on them ; 
but for those who wish to study in 
detail the topography of ancient Rome 
Canina’s maps will be necessary — 
one, of the ancient portion of the 
city, in 15 sheets, upon which all the 
ruins, with the restoration of the edi- 
fices of which they formed a part, 
are marked; and another, in 4, of the 
entire city, with indications of the mo- 
dern streets and of all the ruins. 
The latter will serve* most purposes 
of the classical traveller. 

The only general work on the Physical 
Geography and Geology of Rome and its 
immediate environs is Brocchi’s 4 Suolo 
di Roma/ 1 vol. in 8vo„ accompanied 
by a topographical and geological map 
of the space within the walls. The 

to. A v«y handsome map of ancient Borne 
and its em nous will be found m Dr. Smiths 
Historical Atlas ol Ancient Geography, pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray, ittfs. 
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geologist will find, in the Museum of 
the Sapienza (see p. 296), and in that 
of theFreres de la Doctrine Chretienne 
at the Palazzo Poli, interesting collec- 
tions of rocks and fossil organic re- 
mains ; the first illustrative of Brocehi’s 
descriptions, and made under the direc- 
tion of that eminent naturalist. The 
second by a very active explorer, 
the Frere Indes, for many years the 
Under Director v of that establishment. 
The Government is now engaged in hav- 
ing geological surveys made of its differ- 
ent provinces; those of the Comarca, 
Viterbo, and Clvita Vecchia, have been 
nearly completed under the direction of 
Professor Ponzi : our late countrymen 
Professor James Forbes and Sir R. I. 
Murchison have published interesting 
papers on the geology of the Latian 
hills and of the surrounding Campagna ; 
and some excellent indications on the 
same subject will be found in Leopold 
von Bueh’s ‘ Letters on Italy ’ (in Ger- 
man), and in a paper of the Marquis 
Lorenzo Pareto on the district N. of 
Home. The so-called Geological Sup- 
plement to Com. de Rossi’s work on 
the Catacombs is a misapplication 
of the term in its generallj received 
sense. The most useful works on the 
Botany of the environs of Rome are 
the Ptodromus Floras, Romance, by Pro- 
fessor Sanguinetti, In 4to. ; and on 
their Zoology, Prince Charles Bona- 
parte’s Fauna Italica , 3 vols. folio. 

Dr. Deakin’s Flora of the Colosseum 
of Pome gives an illustrated catalogue 
of 420 plants growing spontaneously on 
the ruined amphitheatre. 

§ 53. Booksellers , Circulating Lib arms, 
News-Rooms. 

Bookseller , Publisher , <£ Stationer . — The 
most extensive establishment of this 
kind in Rome is that of Spithover, 
at 85, Piazza di Spagna; his collec- 
tion of foreign works is the largest, 
especially in English, German, and 
French literature ; guide-books ; maps, 
ancient and modern, including those 
of the Austrian Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey of Italy ; engravings, &c. S. is 
the publisher of Canina’s and Car- 
dinal Mai’s works, and the exclusive 


agent for the sale of Anderson’s beau- 
tiful photographs, the best in Rome. 
The business is conducted by M* Haass, 
now the head partner, a German 
gentleman, who, speaking English and 
French fluently, is able, and always 
ready, to give every information to 
foreign visitors on matters that may 
interest them at Rome, and who will 
obtain orders for the principal sights 
for his customers. .An address-book 
is kept here containing the names of 
strangers in Rome. Newspapers, Eng- 
lish and German, and GalignanPs Mes- 
senger, let out on hire. M. Haas is 
agent to the Arundel Society, and sole 
agent for the celebrated inalterable 
carbon photographs of Braun & Co,, in 
Dornach, whose reproductions of the 
frescoes in the Sixtine Chapel, Ra- 
phael’s Stanza, the Farnesina Palace, 
are wonderful. The popular German 
editions of classical music are to be 
had in this establishment. 

Piale, 1 and 2, Piazza di Spagna, 
very comfortably fitted up, with a sup- 
ply of English, American, German, 
Italian, and French newspapers, maga- 
zines, reviews, &c. : terms of subscrip- 
tion, 46 frs. for the season of 7 months, 
9} for 2 months, 6 for one, 2 for a 
week. Times sent out at 14 fr. 1st 
day, 12 fr. 2nd day. American papers 
at 10 fr. and 8 fr. ; French, ditto at 8 
and 7 fr. Attached to ihe news-room 
are a bookselling establishment and the 
largest circulating library in Rome, 
comprising about 10,000 vols. of Eng- 
lish, French, German, and Italian 
works. Subscription the same as for 
the reading-rooms; at Piaie’s will he 
found a depot of Mr. J. H. Parker’s 
archeological and historical photo- 
graphs of Rome and Italy, comprising 
3000 subjects ; also photographs from 
the principal galleries in Rome at mo- 
derate prices, or in albums, tastefully 
hound in Roman vellum. Books in the 
same style, and English and foreign sta- 
tionery An address-book for foieign- 
ers is kept at Piale’s throughout the 
season, and church ceremonies and 
every occurrence of interest are an- 
nounced on a card in the shop some 
days before. 

Monaldini, bookseller and stationer, 
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also in the Piazza di Spagna, 79 and dialect. Signor Yitale is one of the 
80 , founded in 1786. English and Con- cleverest pulcinellas, hardly surpassed 
tinental papers and reviews in the read- by those of San Carlino in Naples; 
ing-rooms and sent out, or for sale, the T. Capranica in the Piazza Capra* 
Terms similar to preceding ones, nica, near the Piazza Colorma, for 
Guide-books and works of modern popular comedy and primitive ballets, 
literature, and the latest illustrated The Amfiteat/ o Corea, tor corned y in the 
books on Rome in vellum binding, summer season, being an open-air place 
Books bound in the same style to order in the Mausoleum of Augustus. The 
or illuminated by skilful hands. Politeama , in the Trastevere, a large 

Messrs. Alinari and Cook, 90, Corso, elegant building, whiph is used as a 
booksellers and photographers, have circus during the autumn and as an 
paid great attention to the latter de- opera-house in spring and summer, 
partment, and possess now one of the Another theatre of this description 
largest and most perfect collections of is the T. Nazionale , Via Firenze, the 


photographs in Rome. Their books 
comprise the newest English works 
and editions tie hi r*\ 

Bocca, bookseller, Piazza Colonna, 
is the best Italian and French book- 
seller, especially for works published 
by the Italian Government on legal 
land administrative subjects. In the 
establishment of Loescher, 347, Corso, 
strangers will find the primeurs of 
French and German literature. 

The numerous works published by 
the Propaganda, on ecclesiastical lite- 
rature, and in the Oriental languages, 
can be procured at the shop attached 
to the College Printing Office in the 
Via di Propaganda, or at Spithover’s. 

§ 54. UvoLbinders.-Yl ome is celebrated 
for its bindings in white vellum; the 
best are Olivieri, Piazza di Spagna, at 
the corner of the Via Frattina, espe- 
cially for ornamental bindings ; Mos- 
chetti, 47, Via Vittoria; Bencim, 172, 
Via Ripetta; and Andersen, 35, Vicolo 
del due Macelli. 

Amusbmen is. 

§ 55 . Thmtm, — The Teatro di Apollo, 
in the Via di Tordinoua, near the 
bridge of St. Angelo, for grand operas 
and the ballet during the Carnival — 
the two lower tiers of boxes are ge- 
nerally let for the season, the second 
being occupied by the Roman nobility 
and public authorities; the T. Valle t 
for operas and comedy; the T, Aryen- 
tim* in the Via della Rotonda, for 
®mm and ballet in the spring; the 
T. Mrtt&tash, iiear the Ripetta, for 
comedy in the Neapolitan or Roman 


largest theatre m Italy, built by big 
Costanzi, at the back of the Quirmai 
Hotel, near the American Church in 
the new quarter. In digging for the 
foundations in the spring of 1879, Sig» 
Costanzi had the good fortune to ex- 
cavate a very beautiful statute in the 
Greek style, representing a Herma- 
i phrodite. 

Opposite the end of the Ripetta 
bridge, on the rt. bank of the Tiber, a 
theatre for the same class of amuse- 
ments as the Politeama has been con- 
structed. It is called the Alhambra , 
and is also frequented for concerts and 
masked balls in Carnival. 

The popular Marionette or Burattini 
(puppets), which had almost disap- 
peared, owing to the demolition of the 
Teatro Fiano, have been resuscitated 
at a small theatre (Prandi), Piazza 
della Consolazione, and another in the 
Vicolo del Soldato. There are some 
minor theatres during the Carnival. 
The price of admission to the pit in 
the larger theatres is from 2 to 5 francs. 
Persons going to the boxes do not pay 
for admittance at the doors, as in some 
other towns of Italy. A box costs from 
15 to 20 francs a night, or much more 
on occasions of especial attraction. 
During the season it is difficult to ob- 
tain one at the 3 principal theatres, the 
Apollo, Valle, and Argentina, espe- 
cially at the first. The best plan will 
be to secure, If possible, a part of a 
box for the carnival, and even this can- 
not always be accomplished. The per- 
formances commence between and 8 
o'clock. 
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§ 56 . PUBLIC FESTIVALS. 


Ounce i is , — There are numerous pay- 
ing concerts during the winter, given 
either by musical associations or dis- 
tinguished artists. Most take place 
in the Sala di JMnte , a handsome hall 
in the Poii palace, behind the Fontana 
d ! i Trevi, where a series of classical 
chamber-music quartettes are given 
by the most celebrated masters during 
the season. Tickets at the English 
libraries. 

§ 56. Public Festivals . — The Carnival 
commences, properly speaking, after 
New Year’s Day, and continues until 
the beginning of Lent ; although the 
gaieties in the Corso and the masking 
take place only during the last 10 da;ys, 
always excepting the Sundays and 
Friday. On the Saturday week pre- 
ceding Ash Wednesday, the opening 
of the festivities is announced by the 
tolling of the great bell of the Capitol, 
after which, generally between 3 and 4 
o’clock the Saturnalia begin — but this 
depends on the time of sunset, from 
which all hours are reckoned con- 
nected with festivals. About 3, the 
crowd assembles in the Corso, where 
the pelting with comfits, manufactured 
for the purpose with flour and plaster- 
of-Paris, is carried on until nightfall, 
aU the windows and balconies being 
gaily decked out and filled with the 
Homan beau monde. The amusements 
of each afternoon end with a horse- 
race. The horses have no riders, 
but are urged on by balls and plates 
of metal, covered with sharp spikes, 
suspended from their backs. The 
prizes are pieces of rich velvet and 
sums of money varying from 300 to 
500 fr., which were formerly fur- 
nished by the Jews, who were even 
themselves, in bygone days, compelled 
to race on foot for the amusement of 
the Christian population. The start 
from the Piazza del Popolo is the 
most exciting part of the race. The 
horses are stopped at the S. end of the 
Corso by a piece of canvas stretched 
across the street of the Itipresa de’ 
Barberi, which derives its name from 
the Barbary horses that formerly con- 
tended for the prizes. The Thursday 
and the last 2 days of the Carnival are 

[Borne.'] 


the most exciting ; the whole city seems 
then to be congregated in the Corso. 
The diversions end op the evening 
of Shrove Tuesday, with the Moccoh , 
when every one in the windows and 
in the streets appears with lighted 
tapers, and endeavours to keep his 
own alight and extinguish his neigh- 
bour’s, The Corso is illuminated in this 
way from one extremity to the other, 
and when the darkness has set in, the 
windows of the houses being filled with 
people holding lights in their hands, 
the scene is one of the most picturesque 
and extraordinary attending the^ cere- 
monies of the Carnival. This brilliant 
scene closes at 1 hour after the Ave 
Maria, or about 7j o’clock, when 
theatres, masked balls, and suppers 
contribute to bury, as it is styled, 
the Carnival. The October Festival . — 
On Sundays and Thursdays in Oc- 
tober the lower orders assemble about' 
the Monte Testaccio, and at the 
taverns outside the city gates, where 
they amuse themselves with dancing 
and games. This is the great holi- 
day of Rome, and nowhere are its 
people seen to so great advantage. 
It is to be regretted that these re- 
velries too often conclude tragically, 
an appeal to the knife being the in- 
variable consequence of the slightest 
disagreement. The Artists’ Festival , 
originated half a century ago by the 
German artists in Rome, usually 
takes place at the beginning of May, 
Artists of all nations assemble at 
an early breakfast, and afterwards 
proceed in masquerade costumes to 
some picturesque site in the envi- 
rons, such as Cerbaia, 4 m. beyond 
the Porta Maggiore and near the 
Anio, or to the environs of Fidenm, 
5 m. outside the Porta Salara* After 
an incantation to the Sibyl, singing, 
speechifying, and distribution of mock 
orders, &c., there is a cold dinner 
about 1 f.m., followed by horse- 
racing, spear-throwing, &c., and the 
fantastic procession returns to Rome 
in the evening with torches and Ben- 
gal lights. The illumination of St. 
Peter’s cupola , one of the finest and 
most imposing sights of Rome, which 
too^ place on Easter Sunday and St 
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£ 57. SPORTING — § 58. SADDLE-HORSES. Home. 

Peter’s Eve, has been discontinued A pack of hounds is kept under the 
since 1870. management of a committee of Roman 

. noblemen and gentlemen. By its statutes 

Ft s Heal of the Statute (first Sunday the society consists of at least 100 mem- 
in June;.— On this occasion the King bers, each paying 250 lire a year. Hunt- 
reviews the troops of the garrison in ing limited to foxes, between Nov. 15th 
the Praetorian camp; scholastic prize- and March 31. Strangers are allowed to 
medals and civic honorary distinctions become annual members, but as such, 
are awarded by the Sindaco at the cannot take any part in the ^delibera- 
Capitol ; the streets and public edifices tions of the society. Foreigners re- 
am illuminated, and the girandola or umining at Maine only for the season can 
fireworks take place at Castel 8. An- follow the hounds occasionally , or driu 
gelo. Similar demonstrations of re- to the meets without difficulty , and without 
joicing are made throughout the whole hi ing expected to contribute to the Hunt 
kingdom, The illumination of the fund, unless they are regular attendants. 
splendid ruins of the Forum and the The meets generally take place twice 
Colosseum is executed at the expense a week, on Mondays and Thursdays 
of the Ministry of Public Instruction at 11 a.m., and are often attended by 
on the birthday of Rome, 21 April, upwards of 100 riders and double that 
and occasionally in honour of royal number of carriages. The rendezvous 
or very distinguished visitors during are announced a week before in the 
their stay in Rome. daily papers, or at Barfoot’s, 150, 

Babuino, and the English libraries 
* The best hunting-grounds are those 

crossed by the Vise Appia and Nomen- 
tana. The hunting season concludes 
Sporting. with races, which take place in the 

Campagna, according to previous an- 
§ 57. Shooting, Hunting, §c. — Sports- nouncemcnt, and are liberally patron- 
men’s licences are obtained without ised by the King and Royal family, 

difficulty from the authorities, at a There is a club of Roman gentlemen 

charge of 25 fr. per annum. Theprinci- for the Cacuarella , or shooting deer 
pal sporting about Rome is deer and and wikl-boar in the marshy forests 
boar-shooting in the forests along the adjoining the sea. Foreigners are 
sea-coast, woodcock and snipe-shooting allowed to join the club. Entrance 50 
in the marshy valleys about the Cam- lire. Subscription for three months, 
pagna and in the vicinity of Ostia or diming the winter to March 31, 

and Porto in the winter and early 37 J lire, 

spring, and quail-shooting along the 

coast, . and especially about Porto § 58. Saddle - Horses.— Jarrett, 3, 
d'Anzio, Fimniemo, Palo, and Santa Piazza del Popolo has usually the best 
Severn, the two latter places being saddle-horses, and his livery stables 
more accessible by railway, on the ar- are very well appointed. Bonafede, 
rival of the birds in May. The shooting Boeea di Leone, 59; Cairoli, Via 
season in the Campagna commences in Incurabili, 23 ; and Ranucci, Via del 
October, and continues during the win- Miracoli, 87. The usual charge is 250 
ter ; but the greater part of the large to 350 frs. a month for a gentleman’s 
quantity of game exposed for sale in the horse, a little more when used for 
Roman markets is taken in nets, such hunting, with a monthly gratuity, fixed 
as quails, larks, and other small birds, by agreement, to the groom j for a ride 
No market in Europe, perhaps, offers a lo frs. For a day’s hunting, v0 frs. 
greater variety of birds than that of The keep of a saddle-horse is f> or 6 fr. 
Rome, and certainly none where the per day. 
ornithologist will be able to add more 
species to his collections. Everything 
that files is eaten by the Romans 
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Conveyances. 

§ 59, Rail and Tramways.—, Railway 
communication between Home and the 
different provinces of Italy is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the official time- 
tables* to be bought at a]l the news- 
paper kiosks. 

It is therefore superfluous to mention 1 
here any other lines than those con- 
nected with the immediate vicinity of 
Koine, such as the Naples line for 
Albano — the Frascati line for that 
town only — the Fiumicino line for the 
Tiber port and Ostia. All from the 
Central station, and the steam tram- 
way to Tivoli from the station at Piazza 
di Termini. There is a horse tram- 
v. ay from the Porta del Popolo to the 
tavern beyond the Milvian bridge 
(Ponte Molle), and from Piazza di 
Venezia to the railway station. 

Litgguqc by Railway , — Every passen- 
ger is allowed to carry under his own 
care a weight of 20 kilogrammes (about 
42 lbs.), provided it be of a size to be 
stowed under the seats or in the net of 
the railway carriages, viz. 50 centi- 
metres (20 inches) by 30 (12 in.). 

§ 60. Diligences, — Almost all the 
public conveyances out of Rome have 
ceased running, owing to the extension 
of the rly. lines to the capital, and the 
few that may he used by travellers 
now start from stations on the differ- 
ent railways, thus : — those for Viterbo 
from Orte, for Rieti from Correse, for 
Porto d> Anzio from La Cecchina near 
Albano. Places for Porto d'Anzio 
may be had in the diligences which 
leave the Albano Station twice a day, 
on the arrival of the trains from 
Rome, without previous booking. 

Public conveyances, consisting gene- 
rally of ill-appointed caleches, set out 
for Palestrina from the Osteria de’ Tre 
Re, near the Piazza di San Marco, at the 
foot of the Capitol ; for Bracciano from 
the Aibergo del Sole, near S. Andrea 
della Valle, every morning, in 5 hours; 
and for Genazzano, Olevano, Paiiano, 
&c., 3 times a week, from an Osteria in 
the Via degli Orfani, near the Piazza 
Capranica. A coach leaves the Piazza 
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emploj ing about 4 hours ; fare 4 francs : 
that starting in the morning continues 
as far as Suhiaco, arriving there before 
dark. The steam tramway to Tivoli, 
opened in July 1*S 79, will be found 
more convenient and cheaper at 3 ft. 
Carriages continue to run twice a day 
from Rome to Frascati, Albano, Gen* 
zano (fares 3 francs), and even^Vel- 
letri, in spite of railway competition, 
many people preferring the convenience 
of being taken up and set down at their 
own doors. 

The inodes, of conveyance from 
Rome to the different towns are no- 
ticed in the Routes of the Handbooks for 
Central and South Italy , in which they 
are described. 

§ CL Omnibuses.-All the hotel-keepers 
send omnibuses with a Commission- 
naire to await travellers on the arrival 
of the trains. He will clear the lug- 
gage if entrusted with the keys, which 
may be safely done. This arrangement 
will be convenient for families or 
parties of ladies, who can at once pro- 
ceed to their hotel, and avoid delay, 
their luggage following in the omni- 
bus; it will be convenient to write a 
day before, requesting the master of 
the hotel where they propose to lodge 
to send a carriage to the station. 

Intramural omnibuses start every 
five minutes from the Piazza di Vene- 
zia for the Piazza del Popolo, the 
Vatican, the Lateran, S. Maria, and S. 
Francesco in Trastevere, S. M. Mag- 
giore, Piazza Barberini, and the rly. 
station. Fares, 35 c. Extramural 
omnibuses run from Piazza Campi- 
telli to S. Paul ; from the Popolo to 
Ponte Molle ; Piazza S. Bernardo to 
S. Agnese; Piazza S. Maria Maggiore 
to S. Lorenzo. Farbs 30 c. 

Tourist Offices in Rome . — Cook’s is at 
3, Piazza di Spagna. Gaze’s at M anal- 
dim’s, 79, Piazza di Spagna. 

§ G2. Job ^ Carriages. — Jarretfs car- 
riages, 3, Piazza del Popolo, open or 
closed, are to be highly recommended. 
His landaus are handsome, well horsed, 
and steadily driven. There are several 
persons, and some of the hotel-keepers, 
who let carriages for hire by the day, 




carriage for the day, not including the of Angelucei, successors to Bachilli, 
coaclnnan ? s baommano , is from 20 to 86, Via Bocca di Leone, will be found 
25 frs., and double for excursions to Ti- satisfactory. Agostini, whose office is 
voli, Frascati, or Alhano, when an addi- opposite the Hotel de FEurope, in the 
tional horse must be put on. The hire Piazza di Spagna, can be recommended 
of a carriage by the month varies with for carriages and horses. ^ The best 
the period of the year, the smartness of single horse coupes or victorias are 
the vehicle, and horses, from 600 to to he found at Fedeli’s, 35, 53, 55, Via 
1000 frs., exclusive of the coachman’s Mario de Fiori. Other recommend* 
buonamano of 56 to 75 frs., the owner able carriage keepers are Carlo Tomba, 
engaging to furnish a close or open 1, Piazza della Pilotta; Giuseppe Ruiz, 
carriage as may be required. The 48, Via di S. Marcello; Fratelli Se- 
Mre of carriages during the Carnival basti, 43, Piazza Nicosia; Francesco 
and Easter festivities will exceed the Fedeli, 15, Via dell’ Impresa. 
prices here stated, often reaching 50 

and 60 lire a day. On engaging a § 63. Haclney Coaches .— The principal 
carriage by the month it will be ad- stands are in the Piazza di Spagna, 
visable to sign a written agreement the Piazzas San Lorenzo in Lucira, 
with the owner, and to have stated and Monte Citorio, in the Piazza 
in it that double fares will only be Venezia near the Capitol, under the 
paid for excursions into the country Colonnades in the Piazza S. Pietro, 
exceeding 10 miles beyond the gates, and at the rlv. stat., where a municipal 
such as to Veii, Tivoli, Palestrina, service of cabs awaits the arrival of 
Albano, Ostia, Porto, &c., as attempts every train. The drivers wear uni- 
will often be made to exact 15 or 20 forms, and although their vehicles and 
francs beyond the ordinary hire for a horses are very inferior, they are 
drive to places only 0 or 7 miles out- authorised to charge rather more than 
side the walls. Mr. Jarratt’s carriages the ordinary tariff, which is as fob 
have been already mentioned. Those lows : — 


CARRIAGE FARES. 



; Opm Carnage 

Brougham with 

Two-Horse 


with 1 Horse. 

1 Horse. 

Carnage. 


Day. 

Night. 

Day. | 

Night. 

Day. 

! Night. 

Foe a Cooks k 

lire. 

lire. 

lire. ! 

Hie. 

liic. 

lire. 

Within the City . 

l-so 

1*00 

1*00 1 

3*40 

1*10 

1*90 

To or from the Railway Station . . , 

To one of the gates from any part of the] 

1*00 

1*20 

1*00 1 

1*40 

1*10 

1*90 

City or tic? rmd, except to the follow - 



! 




lowing ones - Del Ropolo, Via, Angelica > 
and Ca* ullejrgeri, which reckon ad 
Ubiml < oums . j 

1*00 

1*20 

1*20 j 

1*00 

1*90 

2*C0 

By tup Horn within nu City , . . 

1*70 

i 2*20 

i 2*00 , 

2*50 

2*50 

3*00 

FUe time ovir uitm* hours is cdlialituh 

by quarters, at . j 

(f.ug&ge for a trunk, 50 rents.; for & 

0*45 

0*55 

1 

0*50 

0*65 

0*65 

0*15 

)*>rtmsimean, vo cents. Nothing for 
emu flu j*iw s) 






1 

Om»n>v inn Gaif-:— 






i 

No tar Id ouUdi the walls oxonpt from] 






) 

these lour s, I'H pupolo, Align i lead 
Pi®., and CavaShgguq ami from thunf 

• 2*20 

| 2*10 

2*50 

3*00 

3*00 

i 

| 3*40 

only aw flu a** two mil< s j per hoar ,J 
For each quart r ow*r fall hours , . . 

| 0*65 

J 0*10 

0*65 

0*15 

0*15 

| 0*15 


doing Ijj the cumsp the fare iucreab rt s*. by 20 ceutosimi in the daytime and 40 contested 
during the night for each per- on over two in the open one-hoi se carriages, over three in the 
MK-hurss* broughams, and ovtr lour in the two-horse carnages. 

The bay service counts from 6 a.m. until one hour after sunset, the night service 
counts from one hour after amset until 6 a.m. 
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§ 64. Steam Communication vAbh Civita 
Veechia .— Since the development of 
the coastlines of rh\, very few travel- 
lers avail themselves of steam naviga- 
tion to reach or leave the port of 
Oivita Veechia. 

The steamers of the Fraissinet 
Co. leave Marseilles for Civita Vec- 
chia every Sunday at 8 a.m., and 
vice vend on Sunday at 2 p.m. Those 
of the Valery Company leave Mar- 
seilles for Civita Veechia every Sunday 
and Thursday at 8 a.m., and leave 
Civita Veechia every Sund. and Thurs. 
at 3 i\m., proceeding direct to Mar- 
seilles in about 30 hours. The Office of 
the Valery Co. is at 5, Via Condotti. 
A steamer of the Florio Co. from 
Genoa and Leghorn touches at Civita 
Veechia every Thursday at 10 a.m., 
proceeding at noon to Palermo direct. 
On the return vojage it touches at 
Civita Veechia on Saturday at 2 p.m., 
proceeding to Leghoi n at 4. 

§ 65. Steamboats on the Tiber , — A boat 
starts every morning at 5 or 6 o’clock, 
according to the season, from the Quay 
of Itipagrande, for Fiumicmo, perform- 
ing the voyage in 3 hours, and returning 
to Tome the same day at nightfall, giving 
the tourist plenty of time to see the en- 
virons of Ostia and Porto. The return 
voyage is tedious, the steamer hav- 
ing generally vessels in tow. During 
the spring and summer months these 
steamers run once or twice a week to 
Ostia and Fiumicmo, exclusively for 
excursionists. (See Environs of Rome,} \ 
Since the^ opening of the railway 
to Fiumicmo, the only advantage of 
these river excursions is the oppor- 
tunity of observing the banks of the 
Tiber, and occasionally prolonging 
the trip by sea to Porto d’Anzo and 
the Tower of Astura. 

Tug steamers tow barges up the 
river above Rome as far as Ponte 
Felice, employing 2 days to reach that 
point. 

Steamers on the Tiber for passenger 
traffic between Ponte Molle upstream, 
and St. Paul’s extra muros down stream, 
touching at various piers in the city. 


Protestant Divine Worship. 

§ G<>. Church of Enql ind Divine TTbr- 
ship . — The Chapel of the Established 
Church of England, outside the Porta 
del Popolo, established in 1818, will 
' accommodate from 760 to 800 per- 
i sons. Divine service every Sunday 
throughout the year : Morning Service, 
with Holy Communion, at 1 1 a.m., and 
I Evening Service at 3 p.m. These hours 
are varied in summer to avoid the great 
heat. The Holy Communion is ad- 
ministered on all the great festivals 
of the Church. There is service on 
ever} week-day at 1 0 a.m., and a double 
daily service on week-da3 s after Advent 
at 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. The ch. is 
supported entirely by the voluntary 
contributions of visitors, there being 
scarcely any members of the Church 
of England permanently resident at 
Rome. A collection is made for the 
same purpose at the Offertory. The 
subscriptions are collected by a clerk 
at the residences of such persons as 
leave their names at the ch. The 
subscription is at the rate for the 
whole season of 35 francs for each sit- 
ting. Attached to the ch. is a lend- 
ing library of religious hooks, which 
are distributed on Sunday to such 
subscribers to the ch. as may apply 
for them. As no subscription is re- 
ceived, persons using the books would 
do well to contribute towards keeping 
up this useful foundation, either in 
the shape of a gift of money, or by 
donations of books, &c. 

By a recent convention (1879) with 
the Municipality, this building was 
ceded to the city of Rome in exchange 
for the area and ex-convent of Gesu e 
J lari i , facing the Via Babuino, where 
a Protestant church is being erected, 
designed by Mr. Street 

§ 67. Trinity Church , Piazza di San Sil- 
vestro, near the Piazza di Spagna and 
Corso, conducted on Protestant Episco- 
pal principles, was opened 1874. Ser- 
vices at 11 a.m. and 7 p.m. Holy 
Communion on the 1st and 3rd Sunday 
in the month. 

This church, designed by the late 
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eminent architect, Commendatore Ci- 
poila, is a handsome edifice, ‘with 
facade of Serena stone, and is the first 
ch. erected in Borne expressly for Pro- 
testant worship. The expense of its 
construction is being defrayed by pub 
lie subscription. 

§ 68. f't Path's t hurch . — American 
Episcopal service. Via Nazionale* cor- 
ner of Via N apol i. This is a handsome 
edifice in the Lombard-Gothic style, 
designed by George Street, Esq., R.A., 
and the largest place of Protestant 
worship in Borne. Services on Sun- 
days, Olivistmas-day, and Good Friday, 
at 8,30 and 11 A.ai. and 4 p.ar, On 
Holj -days and daih in Lent, at 9, SO 
A.M. The organ is the finest instru- 
ment of the kind in Home. It was 
built expressly for the church. The 
peal of bells is very complete and 
harmonious. St. Paul’s ch. was built 
by subscription and has no endow- 
ment. Donations received at the 
church door, or at the Treasurer’s, 
J. S. Dumare&q, Esq,, SI, Piazza di 
Spagna. Hector, Ben. Dr. Nevin, 39, 
Via della Merecde. 

§ 6 r h Fresh) ten in Church 26, Via Fla- 
mini a, outside the Porta del Popolo. 
First entrance on the left after the Epi- 
scopal Church. Open from October to 
July. Services at 11 a.m. and 3 p.m. 
every Sunday , conducted by ministers 
appointed by the Free and Established 
Churches of Scotland. Attached is a 
gratuitous circulating library for the 
me of eh. frequenters. This ch. is 
self-supporting. 

§ 70 , 1 tenant Pxihstaid service at the 
Embassy, CafiareUi Palace, Capitol. 
lick, M, Beiueht, minister, 

§ 71. Italian E\ akollkal Chapels, i 
with Schools Annlxlh. 

Wttidchbhm, Via delle Vergini. Rev. 

J, BibidtL minister. 

Fm €!mr> >*, Piazza Ponte 8, Angelo, 
Rev. A. Gmnj/il and I., Conti, min. 

Metkdhi, 72, Via della Scrofa, Kev. 

A. J. Piggott, min. 

Amu'iuM Methodist, Via Poll, Dr. 
L. Vernon, min. 


Baptist, 35, Piazza S, Lorenzo. Bev. 

J. Wall, min. 

American Baptist , Piazza Montech 
torio. Dr. G. Taylor, min. 

Military , Via della Scrofa. L. Cap- 
pellini, min. 

Apostolic, 15.3, Via Urbana. P.Grassi, 
min. 

Apostolic, 94, Via della Renella. A. 
Petocchi, min. 

Free, 15, Vicolo Soderinia. Prof. C. 
Zanini, min. 

§ 72. British Society's Mission to the 
Jens, 28, Piazza Cenci* Dr. H. Philip. 

§ 73. Jewish Synagogues (called Scuolc), 

! Piazza Ccnci. Nuovo, Dei tempio, 
i Siciliana (Italian rite). Catalans, Spa- 
gxmola (Spanish rite). 

§ 74. Religious Educational Institution , 
— Talmud Tora, in Via Rua. 

Protestant Funerals and 
Charity. 

§ 75. Funerals. 

Protestant Funert ds . — Everyth in g re- 
garding the interment of Protestants 
is placed under the superintendence 
of the committee of the English and 
Prussian Churches, who have fixed 
a tariff of charges, which will be pre- 
sented by the Custode or keeper of 
the ground, or the person who per- 
forms the duty of undertaker, to the 
family of the deceased. This la riff 
includes everything, such as hearse, 
coffin, mourning-carriages, charges to 
the Roman municipality for the ground, 
fees to the Officers, &e. The funerals 
are divided into 3 classes: 1st, 650 
francs, or 26/., including a vault for 
supporting a large monument; 2nd, 
300 firs., without a vault, but in every 
other respect decent; 3rd, for per- 
sons unable to incur more expense, 
as certified by the British or United 
States Consuls, a fee of 65 firs, only 
for cemetery fees. These charges 
do not include a leaden coffin, which 
will cost 50 cents, per lb. weight ; car- 
riages for friends, Crapes, gloves, &e. 
The clergyman attending the funeral 
generally receives a gratuity of from 2 
to 3 napoleons. Sig. Giovanni Trucchi, 
who lives at 7, Piazza Montanara, is 
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the undertaker appointed by the British 
Church Burial Committee, and for 
whose charges they are responsible. 

As there have been loud, and in 
very many cases well-founded, com- 
plaints on the subject of the exorbitant 
funeral chaiges to British and Ameri- 
can Protestants, it will always be well 
to submit the bills of the custode of 
the cemetery, or of the undertaker who 
may be employed, to the approval of 
the* British Church Committees, or the 
Prussian Chaplain, if found to differ 
from the tariff*. Sig. Trucchi will also 
attend to the erection of monuments and 
railings and keeping them in order. 

As it is a common practice amongst 
citizens of the United States to remove 
the remains of their relatives to their 
own country, it may be as well to state 
for their information, that in such cases 
embalmment of the bodies is neces- 
sary, an operation generally confided 
to Professor Mazzoni, the eminent 
Roman surgeon (Via Mario dei Fiori, 
79), whose charge, everything in- ! 
eluded, is 1 100 francs. The usual mode i 
of transmission is by steamer from 
Civita Vecchia to Leghorn, and thence 
by sailing-vessels; in the case of 
English, direct by steamer to Mar- 
seilles, and thence by railway. Signor 
Trucchi, the Custode of the Cemetery, 
will be the best person to employ, 
having agents at Leghorn, Marseilles, 
and Liverpool ; the charge of convey- 
ing bodies to Liverpool is about 25?. 
sterling from Leghorn, and from there 
to the United States 150 dollars. 

Funerals of British and American 
Roman Catholics are under the direc- 
tion of the curate of the parish in 
which the death takes place. The 
church charges, as well as those at the 
extramural cemetery of S. Lorenzo, are 
regulated also by a fixed tariff. Since 
the introduction of the government of 
the King of Italy all intramural burials 
in churches, &e„ are forbidden. Big. 
Trucchi also undertakes the direction 
of Roman Catholic funerals. 


§ 7*5* Roman British Belief Fund. 

(Established 1879.) 

Purposes . 

1. To assist in forwarding to Eng- 
land destitute British subjects. 2. To 
grant them temporary relief in cases of 
sickness or distress, 3. To assist Bri- 
tish-born females residing in the city 
or its immediate neighbourhood, who 
may be in absolute want from sickness 
or other causes. 

Belief is granted without reference 
to the creed of the recipient. ^ 

Executive Committee. 

President 

Rt. lion. Sir Augustus Paget, K.C.B. 

Members. 

Le Marchand Gosselin, Esq., British 
Embassy ; F. C. Lascelles, Esq., British 
Embassy ; C. Beck, Esq., 63, Corso ; 
Lt-General H. H. Maxwell, C.B.R.A., 
Villa Guastalla; Arthur J. Strutt, Esq., 
81, Via della Croce ; Lt.-Col. B. W. 
Ramsay, Odescalchi Palace ; J. Gason, 
Esq., M.D., 8, Via S. Sebastiano ; L. 
Aitkin, Esq., M.D., 52, Via Frattina; 
J. Grigor, Esq., M.D , 3, Piazza di 
Spagna ; A. 1>. Franz, Esq., Vice-Con- 
sul, Palace del Buffalo. 

Treasurer and Secretary* 

A. Macbean, Esq., 378, Corso. 

Subscriptions received by the Trea- 
surer and Messrs. Maquay, Hooker, 
and Co., and Messrs. Plowden and Co., 
Bankers. 

77. Foreign Ministers and Consuls 

Accredited to the Court oi 

Italy. 

America (l r . S.). — I ton. G. P. Marsh, 
Minister Plenip., 35, Fontanella di 
Borghese. 

AmtriaMlvm/arii , — Count von Wimp- 
fen, Ambassador, 371, Corso. 

Burnt la. — Baron de Bibra, Min. 
Plen., 3, Piazza delle Pilotta. 

Belgium, — Chev. Van Loo, M., Pa- 
lazzo del Gallo. 

Brazil. — Baron di Javary, Minister 
Plem, 41, Aha delle Quattro Pentane. 

DmrnrL — Chev, de Kjoer, Mum 
Plen., Palazzo Odescalchi. 
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Some. 


France. — Marquis de Noailles, Am- 
bassador, Palazzo Farnese. 

Ucrmmg . — M. He Keudeli, Ambas- 
sador, Palazzo Caffcrelli. 

(unit IJ ifnht.' — 11. II. Sir A* Paget, 
Ambassador, Via Vonti Settembre. 

(hcccc. — M. Papparigopoulo, Charge 
d’Affaires, 41, Quattro Fontane. 

Holland. — Chev. de "Westemberg, 
Min. P|en i Palazzo Bonaparte, Piazza 
di Venezia. 

Japan, — ML Nakamura, Charge d’ Af- 
faires, Villino Aghemo, Via dei Mille. 

Mi Fro .— ML Velasco, Charge d’ Af- 
faires, h. Via S. Rasilio. 

IWiWjirf, — Count Carvalho, Min. 
Court, Piazza S. Silvestro. 

Itit'i'sin , — Baron d’Uxhnil, Ambassa- 
dor, 5 IS, Corso. 

nit n.- -Count Coello, Min. Plen., 
Palazzo di Spagnn. 

Sic aka awl Knru'ttg. — M. Lindstrand, 
Min. Plen., 319, Via Nazionale. 

Bn iturhmJ.— M. Pioda, Min. Plen., 
78, Via della Stamperia. 

Turin if — -Tarkhan Bey, Min. Plen., 
Villino Servadio, P dell’ Independenza. 

(And several South American Re- 
publics.) 

British Con s l (for IV sf 7ti*'nnif and 
the district of Borne), — A. Macbean, 
Esq., 37 A Corso. Vice- Omni. — A. It. 
Franz, E«q., 90, Piazza San Claudi, 
Undid Stah s Cmia, h — Eugene Schuy- 
ler, Esq,, Palazzo Altemps. 

§ 78. Foreign Representative AC- 
CREDITED TO THE floLY SEE. 

An trhiHhingarg . — Count Paar, Am- 
bassador, 6, P. di Venezia. 

Jlithtn f. — Count Paumgarten, Min. 
Plen,, Palazzo del Gallo. 

lldjimn. — Baron d’Anethan, Min. 
Plen., 151, Via del JBabuino. 

Br rJL — Viscount de Araguaya, 
Min. Bus,, 58, Via d* Aracmli. 

Fran <\~M. Desprez, Ambassador, 
Palazzo Colonmu 

Portugal — Count de Thomar, Am- 
bassador, 4, Piazza Cardelli, 

Bp tin,— Don F, de Cardenas, Ambas- 
sador, Palazzo di Spagna. 

(And several South American Repub- 
lic.) 

§ 7% Pwsportt mui police regulations 


regarding foreigners . — The regulations 
concerning these formerly so trouble- 
some documents are now the same in 
Rome as in other towns of the king- 
dom of Italy, Travellers arriving at 
Rome must register their names, if 
living in lodgings, at the General 
Police office or Questura, in the Con- 
vent of San Marcello ; this is done by 
landlords or keepers of hotels for their 
inmates. No visas necessary for pass- 
ports for foreigners leaving Rome. In 
compliance with the recent recom- 
mendation of our Government, it is 
advisable for British subjects visiting 
Italy to be bearers of passports proving 
their nationality in case of difficulties 
with the police, especially on excursions 
in the provinces. 

Etiquette. 

§80. Presentations to the King $ Queen. 
— The royal family reside permanently 
at the Quirinal Palace from the middle 
of November to the beginning of June, 
or later, according to the closing of 
Parliament. Strangers wishing to be 
presented at Court and attend the 
receptions must apply to their diplo- 
matic representatives in Rome. No- 
thing can exceed the exquisite cour- 
tesy of the Queen ; and her perfect 
knowledge of French, English, and 
German enables her to converse 
fluently in their own languages with 
foreigners who have the honour of 
being presented to Her Majesty. The 
King is also extremely affable. 

§ 81. Presentations to the Pope . — As 
many of our countrymen may desire 
to be presented to His Holiness during 
their stay at Rome, the following in- 
formation may prove useful. 

All foreigners desiring to be pre- 
sented to the Pope must write an ap- 
plication to that effect addressed to 
Monsignore Maestro di Camera, or Grand 
Chamberlain, or be presented by the 
representative of their country to the 
Holy See. As regards the English, 
who have^ no such officially accre- 
dited minister, application must he 
made through some private channel, 
or by writing directly to the Maestro 
di Camera, Monsignor Macchi, British 
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Roman Catholics will experience no 
difficulty through the functionaries 
attached to the Papal Court amongst 
their ecclesiastical countrymen settled 
at Pome. Monsignor Stonor usually 
responds very courteously to similar 
applications. The British Consul has 
the means of procuring audiences for 
persons introduced to him. Ameri- 
cans will have to follow the same 
routine as other foreigners* but they 
will be much assisted by the Superior 
of the American College, Dr. Hostlot. 

Persons soliciting to be presented 
are informed a few days before, by a 
notice from the Maestro di Camera, 
that they will be received at a certain 
hour, in general about midday; they 
can either present themselves in uni- 
form or in evening dress without 
gloves; ladies in black dresses and 
veils; they are ushered individually 
into the Pope's cabinet by the Maestro ; 
di Camera ; but if the party is nume- 
rous, and ladies are present, audience 
is granted in one of the long galleries, 
or to deputations and pilgrims in the 
Consistorial Ilall. During pm ate 
audiences the Pope is only accom- 
panied by a few prelates and Camerieri 
seqreti , who introduce the visitors by 
name; but on public receptions His 
Holiness is attended by the Cardinals 
and prelates of his court and by his 
noble guards. It is the etiquette that 
Protestants should show the same mark 
of respect to His Holiness as they do 
on being presented to their own sove- 
reign, by kissing his hand, if offered. 
Roman Catholics kiss the Pope's foot, 
or make such an obeisance as to show 
they desire to do so. The mode of 
addressing His Holiness is, in Italian, 
SantUa or Bmto Padre ; in French, 
which the present Pope speaks fluently, 
Saint ete or Saint Pore. At the conclu- 
sion of the audience the Pope confers 
his blessing on all present, who are 
expected to kneel to receive it, and the 
blessing is declared by His Holiness to 
extend to the rosaries or other objects 
of devotion which his visitors may 
have brought with them for that pur- 
pose. Very rarely, as in the case of 
royal personages, the Pope invites 
distinguished guests to his table. 


§ 82 . Roman Mobility, Titles, 
Ranks, &c. 

The Roman nobility consists, accord- 
ing to the last published list, of about 
180 persons, under the general desig- 
nation of Patrii iato liotnano , out of 
which have been selected 60 of the 
most noble and heads of families under 
that of Kobili Sanscrit hi. Pietro Ercole 
Visconti's work, 1 Ze Famujlie Homcrne, 
gives a very erudite account of the 
nobility. 

Titles of Nobility. — The titles borne 
by the Roman nobles are thos# — 1st, 
of Princes and Dukes, officially desig- 
nated under the Papal Government as 
Roman Barons (. Baroni Toman i), but 
more generally known as Roman 
Princes (Priucijnll omani ) ; 2nd, of Mar- 
quises and Counts (Hardiest and Conti ) ; 
3rd, of Chevaliers ( Gavalieri j, a designa- 
tion given to all members of knightly 
orders. Most of the Roman Princes 
have derived their titles from the Popes 
of their respective families : such are 
the Buon compagni, Borghese, Aldo- 
brandini, Rospigliosi, Altieri, Chigi, 
Corsini, and Braschi ; others from im- 
perial or royal creations, as the Co- 
lonna, Doria, Odescalchi, and Cesa- 
rini; a third class from investiture 
by the Pope, as by any other tem- 
poral sovereign, as the Caetani, Mas- 
simo, and Gabrielli : whilst a fourth 
category embraces those Princes who 
have acquired their honours by the 
weight of their purses in purchasing 
ancient flefs which carried with them 
ducal or princely titles, but to 
assume which the sanction of the 
Pope was always a necessary preli- 
minary. These latter titles are gene- 
rally possessed by novi homines , who 
have accumulated wealth in trade, the 
Torlonias, Graziolis, &c.; and it is 
by the latter means that some foreign- 
ers have succeeded of late years in 
obtaining the titles of Roman Princes. 
Few of the ducal or princely titles 
are of very remote date ; the oldest is 
probably that of the Duke of Ser- 
moneta, the talented head of the 
great baronial house of Caetani. The 
princely titles of the Orsinis and 
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Colonnas date from the 15th and 
16th centuries. 

As to tlie titles of Marquises and 
Counts, it is probable that several 
v. ho bear them would find it difficult 
to exhibit their diplomas of creation : 
many of them derive them possibly 
from small feudal tenures. It is well 
known with what laxity titles of 
this kind were created: in some of 
the provinces, as we believe was the 
case in certain parts of France, every 
head of a family of noble blood 
assumed the title of Marquis ; indeed, 
it is ^staled that, in the March of 
Ancona, when Sixtus V„ who was a 
native of it, was importuned by his 
countrymen for honorific distinctions, 
he granted the right of bearing the 
title of Count to all of noble blood 
at tlie period. In addition to the 
nobility inscribed on the Llbro tVOro 
of the Capitol, there exists at Home a 
large class of provincial nobles. 

Ranh . — The heads of the Roman 
princely houses stand in the following 
order, according to their date of crea- 
tion — to each name is annexed the 
feudal title of the individual, and the 
approximate date of its being con- 
ferred on their respective families: thus 
— CaeUmi, Duke of Sermon eta, dates 
from 1503 ; Buoncompagni, Duke 
of Sora, Prince of Piombino, 1580; 
Borghese, Prince of Sulmona, 1601 ; 
Ottohuoni, Duke of Fiano, 1601 ; 
Dante, Duke of Romarzo, 1031; Doria 
Pairtphily, Prince of Landi, 1644; 
Ohigi, Prince of Oampagnano, 1655 ; 
Allied, Prince ofViano, 1670; Strozzi, 
Duke of Bagnolo. BS5; Palluvicinh 
Prince of Galiieano, IbRb ; Odescalchi, 
Duke of Bracciuno and birmio, 1689 ; ' 
extinct, but re-established in favour 
of the Milanese family of Erba, who 
married the last heiress; feforza, 
Duke Sfor/a-Gesarhri, 1697; Hns- 
poli, Prince of Cervctri, 1709; Aldo- 
brandim, by marriage with the 
heiress of the last Prince created 
in 1717, Prince of Jhwno in 1769; 
Banta Croce, Duke of Oliveto, 1738; 
Bospigliofii, Prince of Xagarolo, 1 722 ; 
Comm, Duke of Casigliuno, 1731 ; 
Barbermi, Prince of Palestrina, 1738 ; 
Gabriel li, Prince of Prosede, *1762 ; 


Braschl, Duke of Nemi, 1781 ; Mas- 
simo, Prince of Arsoli, 1826; Mas- 
simo, Duke of Rignano, 1 828 ; Tor- 
lonia, Duke of Poll, 1S47 ; Torlonia, 
Alexander, Prince of Civitella Cesi, 
Duke of Ceri, 1840 ; Prince del 
Drago, 1S51 ; Eudouin, Duke of 
Galiese, 1862 ; Bandini, Prince 
Giustimani Bandini, 1863 ; Massimo, 
Prince Lancelotti, 1865. It will be 
observed that new' titles have been in 
some instances recently conferred on 
members of very ancient families. 

§ S3. Clubs . — There is an English chi 
at 78, Via della Croce, limited to 120 
members, divided into 2 classes : 

1. Guarantors, who pay an annual 
subscription, when in Rome, of 100 
lire, and are permanent members. 

2. Gentlemen selected by ballot for 
the season at a subscription of 1 30 lire, 

3 months 125 lire, 1 month 60 lire. 
Members wishing to continue for any 
period less than a month pay 15 liie a 
week. 

The club is managed by a standing 
committee, composed at present of Sir 
A. Paget, K.G.B., Col. Hon. E. B. 
Wilbraham, Sir C Stuart, Bart., H. 
Hadow, Esq., A. Macbean, Esq., C. 
Beck, Esq. The club is open from 
1st November to 1st June, from 10 
a.m. till 1 a.m. Whist allowed, but no 
game of hazard, or dice for gambling. 
Treasurers and hankers, Messrs. A, 
Macbean and Co. American dub and 
billiard - rooms, 21, Via Condotti, 
ground floor. There is a club of 
(hr mm artists, to which all foreigners 
can he admitted, provided they speed: 
'tenu 1 ')', the subscription to ■which is 35 
lire a-year, and 10 a month ; it is now 
lodged in the Palazzo Poll, overlooking 
the Fontana di Trevi ; attached to it is 
a library of works on Rome and the 
fine arts, amounting to 8000 volumes. 
The International Artist ical Association 
has a life and costume school, library, 
and splendid reception rooms at 2, 
Vicolo Alihert, where musical and 
social assemblies frequently take place. 
Members (artists) pay 5 fr, a month, 
temporary subscribers 10 fr. Seve- 
ral Italian clubs have been organized 
since the occupation of Rome by the 
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Italian Government. The most fash- 
ionable is the ('ircolo chile Caccie (the 
jockey club), Corso, Palazzo Ruonac- 
corsi, the resort of the fine jlcur of the 
Roman society. Foreigners of dis- 
tinction and diplomatists are admitted 
as permanent or season members by 
ballot. The Ca\ s im Beni l ni, 151, Corso, 
Palazzo Bernini, is the rendezvous of 
young men belonging to the social 
class, called by the Romans Gemrone, 
which ranks next to the aristocray. 

The Girenlo Xazhnole is composed 
almost exclusively of Government 
officers. The dancing and musical 
parties given by the club during the 
season are highly spoken of. 

The “ Soeieta Gcnp'afica Holland ,” 
and the Homan section of the Italian 
Alpine Club, hold their meetings in 
28, Via del Collegso Romano. The Al- 
pine Clah organises very interesting ex- 
cursions every spring for the purpose 
of exploring in a scientific manner the 
mountains bordering the plain of 
Latium. These are varied by archaeo- 
logical rambles under the guidance of 
the Senator Rosa. Strangers can join 
the excursions by giving in their 
names three days before, at the resi- 
dence of the club. 

The Cunottieri del Ter ere form a 
rowing club, and occasionally give 
regattas on the Tiber. 

Statistics. 

§ 84* The Population of Rome, -which 
two years ago was still inferior to that 
of Milan as well as Naples, is now 
only second to the population of the 
latter city, in Italy. It has undergone 
an annual increase since the cessation 
of the Pontifical Government in 1S70, 
as shown by the following table, indi- 
cating the number of inhabitants at 


the end of each j ear : — • 

Maniagts. 

1870 .. 

220,022 

— 

1871 .. 

214.484 

.. 712 

1872 .. 

244,560 

.. 1200 

1873 .. 

248,307 

1498 

1874 .. 

256,153 

.. 1495 

1875 .. 

202,428 

.. 1586 

1876 .. 

272,560 

.. 1599 

1877 .. 

282,214 

.. 1639 

1878 

288,000 

„ — — 

1879 .. 

801,000 




The comparative numbers of deaths 
and births show that the recent con- 
stant increase in the population is 
entirely owing to immigration, The 
resident Jewish population is about 
5000. 

There are in Rome 347 churches, of 
which 44 are parish churches. There 
are 55 communal schools, attended by 
7691 boys and 6751 girls, 94 private 
schools, 77 religious, 56 mixed, and 4 
infant asylums. The 4 principal hos- 
pitals can receive about 4000 patients, 
and 2 communal hospitals about 1000 
sick or insane, besides several other 
hospitals. 

Four prisons and one penal establish- 
ment contain 1790 inmates. 

The regular garrison is now about 
8000 strong. 

The civic force consists of 312 fire- 
men, 340 municipal guards, 167 octroi 
guards. 

The numbered carriages for hire are 
1492 cabs, 160 two-horse carriages, 40 
coupes, 89 travelling coaches, 74 in- 
tra-mural omnibuses, 33 extra-mural 
omnibuses, 4 extra-mural omnibuses to 
domiciles. 

6042 carts and 801 waggons are em- 
ployed in transporting merchandise or 
materials. The daily supply of food 
is furnished by 4580 butchers, bakers, 
and vendors of comestibles, and 3440 
keepers of restaurants, taverns, cafes, 
wine shops, liquorists, &e. 

There is a weekly return of statis- 
tics issued by the Ufficio di Statistica 
Municipale, giving the number of 
births, deaths, marriages, and the 
average movement of the population 
of Rome, in comparison with the re- 
turns of the most important cities of 
the world. These statements are gene- 
rally inserted in the daily papers. 

The streets of Rome in the old 
quarters are narrow, as is usual in 
southern cities, the inhabitants of 
which care more for shade than sun- 
shine but they are very wide and 
spacious in the new quarters. They 
are paved with small pyramidal masses 
of lava, quarried near TAcquacetosa, 
beyond the basilica of S, Paolo, and 
at Capo di Rove, near the tomb of 
Ccccilia Metella. Some of the new 
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streets have been macadamized. The 
main thoroughfares, such as the Corso, 
Babuino, Ripetta, Via Sistina, Delle 
Quattro Pontane, Condotti, Frattina, 
and all the new streets, have foot pave 
meats on the sides. The town is 
entirely and brilliantly lighted with 
gas. under the management of an 
English company, who have erected 
very extensive works on the site of the 
Circus Maximus and outside the Porta 
del Popolo. Several of the main lines 
of streets are long and handsome, broken 
by frequent opm spaces, or piazzc. 
The town is well drained by a net- 
work of sewers, childly on lines of the 
ancient donea’, but important additions 
in this department are in course of 
construction. 

§ 83, Laprorerm ids in Pome — New 
Budding, — Since the removing of the 
capital to Rome a great many plans have 
been proposed and discussed for the 
improvement and development of the 
town proportionately to its new des- 
tinies. The undertaking was not an 
easy one, owing to the numberless 
monuments of art or history spread all 
about the city. The plan of improve- 
ments officially adopted, and called the 
Piano liujolatoi e di Point!, is the work of 
the talented director of the Municipal 
Board of Works, Signor Alessandro 
Vmani, and must be divided in two 
parts, one relating to the enlargement, 
and one to the improvement of the 
town. The enlargement comprehends 
the construction of seven new quarters, 
which will afford room to about 200,000 
inhabitants, These quarters are : 1. 
The Pt-trtorbm Comp, in the triangle, 
made by the walls, the Via di Porta S. 
Lorenzo and Maccao, and the Via 20 
Setfembre. The fine villas already 
built on that ground belong to wealthy 
merchants, bankers, and contractors. 

2, The ihmrtkre dtfle Tenne, on the 
Minimal, on each side of the Via 
Nasionale* The most remarkable 
buildings in it are the Palazzo Tene- 
mni, the Hotel du Quirin&l, the Ame- 
rican eli. of St. Paul, and the Cos- 
t&szi Theatre. 8. Tie £V/ nline (pnrna 
zmm) between the Via Strozzi and 

3. Eusebio, the rly. station, and S. 


M. Maggiore, on the^ site of the old 
Villa Negroni or Massino. This quar- 
ter, which is considered to he the finest 
and healthiest of all, is entirely com- 
posed of dwelling-houses. 4. The Es« 
quilmc (sezonda zona), extending from 
the ch, of S. Eusebio to the Ny mphamm 
of Minerva Medica and the Villa Wol- 
konsky. The ground is the property 
of the Municipality of Rome. 5. The 
Coelian, on the west of the Via del 
Laterano, the property of the banker 
Guerrini. It is intended for the 
working classes. 6. The Testaccio , 
near the Porta S. Paolo and the Pro- 
testant burial ground. The rly. goods 
depot, as well as the docks for the 
maritime trade, will he established 
within its precincts, but nothing has 
as yet been commenced. 7. The Prati 
di Ca^tello, in the level space between 
the Vatican and the Porto di Ripetta, 
on the rt. bank of the river. The 
construction of this quarter has com- 
menced since the completion of the 
Ripetta bridge in 1879, 

The proposed improvements of the 
old town comprise the construction 
of two embankments along the river 
from the Piazza del Popolo to the 
Porto di Ripa Grande— that of two 
main sewers, to be carried down the 
valley of the Tiber to a distance of G 
kilometres, where they will empty into 
the river— that of six new bridges to 
improve the communication between 
> the Trastevere and the Campo Mar- 
zio — that of two large central markets 
and several smaller ones. Large 
squares will be opened round the most 
important monuments, such as the 
Pantheon, the Portico of Octavia, the 
theatre of Marcellus, &c. New public 
walks and shady parks are planned in 
the neighbourhood of the baths of 
Titus and the ch. of S. Croce in Geru- 
salemme, whilst a large space extend- 
ing from the Capitol to the Temple of 
Claudius, and from the Colosseum to 
the Aventine and the Baths of Cara- 
calla, will he left entirely free of build- 
ings, for the prosecution of archaeolo- 
gical researches. The expense of the 
Piano liegolatorc is calculated at about 
400,000,000 fr,, and the time required 
for the execution of the works at 24 
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years. The rectification of the Tiber j 
has been in progress for three years, i 
A lofty tower, SO metres above the 
level of the sea, for hydraulic purposes, 
is in construction on the Pretorian 
camp. 

§ 80. Tolls of Moneys , Weights, and 
Measures, in use at Home, showing their 
Un itish Equivalents : 

The decimal system of money is 
in use throughout Italy, the unit being 
the Lira, equal in value to the French 
franc; the coins being — in gold, of 100, 
50, 20, 10, and 5 lire; in silver, of 5, 
2], 2, 1, £, and J lire; and in bronze , 
of 10, 5, 2, and 1 centimes, or of 
2, 1, - soldi. 

The circulating medium in Home 
consists almost exclusively at present 
of notes of the Banea Romana and 
the Consorzio, which latter form a 
forced currency. When compared to 
the metallic currencies, this paper 
money is at a considerable discount, 
which varies with the rate of the 
foreign exchanges of the day, at pre- 
sent much in favour of the drawer on 
England. 

The average rate of exchange on England lias 
been of late yeais from 26 to 2s lire for 
the pound sterling ; but this is constantly 
varying, according to the value of the paper 
ciiculation, now the legal currency. All ac- 
counts at hotels and shops are paid in bank- 
notes. G old and silver are always at a premium, 
now of nearly 1 0 per cent. As to the current i ate 
of the exchanges, it will be found in the principal 
newspapers, as published by the Chamber of 
Commerce, which will enable the traveller to 
see that he is not imposed upon. 

On leaving Rome, travellers will do well to 
get rid of all their notes of the Banca Bomana. 
which will either be refused altogether atllo- 
icnce and Yaples or taken only at a discount. 
The best paper money is that of the Consorzio. 

Measures of Length, 

Roman foot = Eng. in. 11^ 

Metre .. .. .. .» 39-fjfo 

Roman palm . . . . 

Ganna of 8 palms .. , » .. 66^ 
Roman mile .. ..Eng. yds. 1628 

The French metre, with its fractions and 
multiples, has been legally established in 
Rome. In shops a canna is usually reckoned 
as 2 metres, and distances are reckoned officially 
ip kilometres, although the peasantry stilt 
understand nothing but miles. 


Measures of Capacity, 

Barile of wine or oil .. Eng. galls. 

12A = 60 litres. 

Bocale . . Eng. quarts 1$ = 2 litres. 

The legal measures of capacity in Rome now, 
as well as in the re'-t of Italy, are on the French 
d* cimal system of litres and hectolitres. The 
Roman barrel has been consequently enlaiged 
to tin exact Capacity of 60 lities. 


Measure for Land . 

{!E2”“ i 


In the same manner, land in the province of 
Rome is now measured by hectares, instead of 
rubbi, although the lac ter term is retained in 
familiar parlance. 

Weights. 

Roman pound = Eng. avdp. (within 
a trifling fraction) oz. 12 (II 
Roman pound used in weigh- 
ing gold and silver, divided 
into 12 oz. or 288 denari ~ 

Eng. Troy grs. 5187 


Roman ounce 432J 

Denaro * 18 


The French kilogiamme and its fractions 
havl superseded the old Roman weights, 
When a poimd of anything is pm chased now, 
as is still the custom from long habit among the 
people, the dr ala* weighs out } of a kilo, which 
is a h action ices than the old Roman pound. 


§ 87. STRANGER’S DIARY IN 
ROME. 

GALLERIES. 

Barberini, every day, 12 to 4 o’clock; 
except Thursday, 1 to 5. 

Borghese, pictures in the Palace, 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, 
from 9 to 3 o’clock; the Casino in the 
Villa Borghese, containing the sculp- 
tures, on Saturday only, 12 to 4. 

Capitol, every day, 10 to 3 o’clock, 
on Sunday from 10 to 2. Entrance, 50 
cents. 

Colonna, every day, 11 to 3 o’clock, 
except Sundays and festivals. 

Cgrsini, on Mondays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, 9 to 3 o’clock, except 
Sundays, festivals, and the .1st and 
15th of every month, and daily from 
.Palm Sunday until that after Easter. 

Doria, Tuesdays and Fridays, 10 to 
j 2 o’clock ; if either of these days is a 
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festival, the gallery is open on the day 
following. 

Farnese Palace, on Friday, 10 to 4. 

The Farnesina Palace, with Ra- 
phael’s frescoes. Closed on account of 
the Tiber works. 

Lateran Museum, every day, 10 to 
3 o’clock, except Sundays ai^d festivals. 

Monte bt Piet\, only open by 
special permission of the Director. 

Rospigliosi Palace Casino. Wed- 
nesdays and Saturdays, 9 to 3 o’clock. 

Sciarra, This gallery is now closed 
to the public. Several of the best 
pictures have been, transferred to the 
private apartments of the prince, who 
only admits visitors bearing a special 
introduction. 

S. Luca, every day, Ip to 3 o’clock, 
except Sundays and festivals. 

Spada Palace. Of late the Spada 
Pompey alone shown ; the galleries 
closed. 

Tqblonia Museum (sculpture). Via 
delle stalle di Comm, near the Corsini 
Palace, 

Vatican Sculpture Gallery, open 
from 9 to 3 every day except Thurs- 
day and Saturday, to the bearers of 
tickets, which visitors will usually 
find no difficulty in obtaining from 
their bankers, through diplomatic re- 
presentatives accredited to the Va- 
tican, or from the booksellers in 
Piazza di Spagna. They may apply 
for them personally at the Major 
Dome’s office in the Vatican, which is 
open from 9 to 12. Applicants are 
required to put their names on the 
tickets, which are issued gratis, and 
have the days on which they are avail- 
able, and the galleries to which they 
give admittance, marked on them. 

The picture gallery is open from 9 to 
3 every day except Saturday, The 
Egyptian and Etruscan Museums, and 
the Gallery of Tapestries, on Thurs- 
day, from 9 to 3. 

Visitors axe introduced by the custodi 
into the library, a certain number at a 
time, at the door on the left of the 
entry to the Chiaramonti Museum, 
The Bmfa Meql^ called also Bernini’s 
staircase, is ascended by visitors to the 
Sixtiue Chapel, hut the Sala Regia, the 
Ducal Hall, and the Pauline Chapel are 
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not now shown, except through per. 
sonal acquaintances in the palace. The 
sacristy and treasury have not been 
visible since 1870. 

To see the Mosaic manufactory, 
visitors enter by the court of S. Dama- 
sus, with tickets obtainable from Mon- 
signor Teodoli, Ucommo of St. Peter’s, 
at the Ct'iionm, or Chapter-house. 

Permission to see the paintings of 
Pinturicchio in the Camere di Borgia 
(Alexander VI.), as also to inspect the 
principal codexes, manuscripts, &c., in 
the library, may be obtained from the 
Vatican librarians, or from the Prefect 
of the Sacred Palaces. The custode of 
Raphael’s stun :c will show the chapels 
of Nicholas V., of St. Pius V., and 
of Urban VIII., with _ the Hall of 
the Immaculate Conception. Painters, 
sculptors, and photographers desirous of 
taking copies or making studies in the 
Vatican, must address their request for 
permission to the Pope’s Major Dorno. 

The Vatican Archives may be con- 
sulted for purposes of study by per- 
mission of his Holiness the Pope, to 
obtain which application should be 
made to the Archivist, Cardinal Her- 
genrother, Palazzo Chigi, Corso, The 
Zecca (mint), adjoining, but not actually 
forming part of, the 'Vatican Palace, 
has become a Government establish- 
ment, hut the Pontifical director, Gav. 
F. Guidi, and employes have been re- 
tained. It may be visited daily as 
before. 

The armoury is not now shown, but 
the Vatican gardens may be visited at 
certain hours by arranging with the 
gardener, .Signor Cesare Balsani j and 
the Pontifical stables, coachhouses, 
and equipages, may he seen on applica- 
tion to the head coachman, Signor 
Gaetano. 

Kircherian, Tiberine, Indus- 
trial, and Agricultural Museums. 
Admission 1 lira on week days, 10 to 
3, gratuitous on Sundays. 

VILLAS. 

Albani, Tuesday, 12 to 4 o’clock ; 
permission required from Prince Tor- 
lonia, the present owner, or at the 
Banking-house of Messrs. Spada, 
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Flammi and Co., Bankers, 11, Via 
Condotti. 

BoRGhjs^e, the grounds, on Sunday, 
Tuesday, Thai sday, and Saturday, after 
12 o’clock ; the Museum of Sculpture 
at the Villa Borghese, only on Satur- 
day, 12 to 4 o’clock. 

Ludovisi, Thursday, 1 2 to 4 o’clock 
when the family does not reside there 
( from May to J Lily) ; permission tobeob- 
taiuea by addressing a written applica- 
tion to Prince Piombmo, Piazza Colonua. 

Medici Gardens, entrance only to 
be obtained from the Director of the 
French Academy, or by feeing the 
porter. 

Pamfili, on Mondays and Fridays. 

Torlonia, outside the Porta Pia, 
Wednesdays, 1 to 3 o’clock ; permission 
at Prince Torloma’s, Piazza di Venezia. 

Ortx Parnesiani, Excavations on 
the site of the Palace of the Caesars, 
every day, from. 12 to 4 in winter, and 
from 7 to 10 a.m. and 3 to 7 p.m. in 
summer. Entrance 1 fir. : also for the 
Baths of Caracalla and Titus. Free on 
Sundays. 

Wolkonsky Villa, on the Coelian: 
permission to be obtained at the Rus- 
sian Embassy and at the bankers’. 


The custodi are in the habit of re- 
ceiving a gratuity, at the Vatican 
and private galleries, but not at the 
Capitoline galleries, where admission 
is paid for. 

Permissions for the Catacombs— ex- 
cept those of S. Sebastian, which are 
always open — are obtained at the 
Cardinal- Vicar’s offices, 70, Via della 
Scrofa. Permission to visit the Crypt 
of St. Peter’s may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Pope through Cardinal 
Monaco di Lavaletta, or through Mgr. 
Accoramboui, Palazzo della Cancel- 
leria. 

The Dome of St. ’Peter’s is open to the 
public on Thursdays; for Civilians , 
from 8 to 11 jus., and for the Military, 
from 3 to 5 p.m., and daily, except on 
Feast days, at the same hours, with a 
special permission, to be obtained of 
Monsignor TeodoJi , Economo di San 
Pietro, 


§ 88. Plan tor visiting the Sights 
of Rome in S Days, according to 
Local Arrangement. 

For travellers who can only dispose 
of a limited time in Rome, the follow- 
ing topographical index of the principal 
places to be visited will be found useful. 

I. Porta del Popolo to the Capitol 

Poita del Popolo and Piazza. 

Obelisk. 

Ch. of 8. Maria del Popolo. 

Hospital oi S. Giacomo. 

Ch. of S. Carlo al Corso. 

Pal. Ruspoli. 

Ch. of S. Lorenzo in Lucina. 

Pal. Clngn 

Piazza Colonna and the Antonine Column (Col. 

of Marcus Am elms). 

Parliament House. 

Obelisk oi JMonte Citorio. 

Temple of Neptune (Exchange). 

Pal. Seiana. 

Ch. of S. Ignazio. 

Ch. ot S. Marcello. 

Oil. of S. Maria m Via Lata. 

Pal. Dona, 

Pal. Bonaparte. 

Piazza and Pal. di Venezia. 

Kn climan Museum. 

Pal. Torlonia. 

Ch. of S. Marco. 

Tomb of Bibulus. 

Tomb of the Claudian Family. 

Pal. Altieri. 

Ch. of the Gesii. 

II. The Capitol to the Lntercm . 

Capitoline Hill. 

Piazza. 

Fountain. 

Palace of Senator. 

Tabulanum. 

View from the Tower. 

Pal. of the Conservators. 

New Museum. 

Gallery of Pictmes. 

Museum of Sculpture. 

Ch. ol S. Mana di Ara Ooeli. 

Temple ot J upitei Capitolmus. 

Tarpeian Rock. 

Mamertme Prisons. 

Roman Foium. 

Milliarium Aureum. 

Clivus Capitolmus. 

Ancient Kostia. 

Temple of Saturn. 

Temple of Vespasian. 

Temple of Concoid. 

Arch of Sepfcimnib Severus. 

Column of Phocas. 

Basilica Julia. 

Academy of St. Luke. 

Ch. ot S. Martina. 

Temple of Gaston 
Temple of Julius Caesar. 

Temple of Vesta. 

Via Sacra. 
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Temple of Antoninus and Faustina. 

Tunple ofKomulu Uh. of S. Cosma e Pamiano), 
B.ibilica of Constantine. 

Oh. of S. Francesca Humana. 

Arch of Tims. 

Palatine Hill. 

Palace of the (A sars. 

Temple of Venus and Rome. 

Colo^seuru. 

Ai**ta Sudan' 5 . 

Arch ot Constantine. 

Padlan HUP 
( *h. of S. Gregorio. 

Ch. and Convent of S. Giovanni e Paolo. 

Arch of Dolabella. 

CU. of S. Maria della Navicella. 

Villa Mattel, now Hoffman. 

Ch, of S. Stelono Rotondo. 

Uh. of i Santi (juattro. 

Ch, of S. Clemente. 

HI. The Latcntn to the QinnnnL 

Obelisk of the Lateran. 

Ch. of S. John Lateral, 

Baptistery. 

Lateral! Palace and Museums. 

Seuia Santa. 

Gate* ol S. Giovanni, 

Porta AMimna. 

Basilica of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme. 
Temple* of Venus and Cupid (Sessorian Palace). 
Ampbitheatrum Ca&trense. 

Porta Maggiore. 

Aqueduct*. 

Tomb of the Baker Euryacea. 

Temple ot Minerva Mr (lira ( Nyroplmun), 
Columbarium oi Lumi^ Arruntius. 

Trophies of Marius (Castollum aqua-). 

Ch. oi S. Itibiana. 

Porta 8. Loien/o. 

Basilica of S. Lorenzo and Cemetery, 

Arch of Gnliierms 
Auditorium of Meeamas, 

Ch, of S. Antonio Ah itc*. 

Ch. of S. Prassede. 

Basilica of S. Maria Maggiore, 

Obelisk, 

Ch. oi S, Padentiana. 

Ch, of S. Mat turn ill Monti. 

Ch. of H, Pktro Iu Vmcolh 
Views Suderatus. 

Baths of Titus. 

Bette bale. 

Tor do’ Conti. 

Forum Truiisltoiium. 

Forum of Augustus. 

Temple ot Main Ultor. 

Forum ot Trajan. 

Trajan’s Column. 

Ch. of S. Maria di Loreto. 

Culunua Palace and Gardens. 

Temple* of the Sun. 

Ch. ot SB. Apostoli, 

Pal* Odescalch. 

Pal Muti-Papazurri SavorelH, 

IV. The Qntrrnal to the Mausoleum 
of Augmtm^ 

Quirfnai FaUce aM Gardens. 

Monte Cavalto and Obelisk. 


Home * 

Fountain. 

Pal. della Consulta. 

Pal. Rospigliosi. 

Baths of Constantine. 

Ch. of Bilvestro. 

Ch. of SS, Domenico e Sisto. 

Ch. of S. Agata de’ Goti. 

Tone ilelle Milizie. 

Ch. of S. Caferina da Siena. " 

Serviim walls. 

Via Naziunule. 

Ch. of S. Vitale. 

American Church. 

Ch. of S. Andrea al Quirinale. 

Fontana de’ Termini. 

Ch. of San Bernardo. 

Baths of Diocletian. 

Ch, of S. Maria degli Angeli. 

Praetorian Camp. 

Palace of the Finances. 

Agger of Servius Tullius. 

Gardens of Sallust (Villa Spithiiver). 

Ch. of S. Maria della Vittoria. 

Sta. Susanna. 

Porta Pla. 

Columbarium of the Vigna di Lozzano. 

Ch. of S. Agne.se fuori le Mura. 

Ch. of S. Co&tanza. 

Porta Salara. 

Villa Albani. 

Villa Ludovisi. 

Fontana del Tritone. 

Ch, of Cappuccini. 

Pal. Barberini. 

Fontana di Trevi. 

Ch. of S. Andrea delle Fratte. 

Propaganda College and Monument;. 

Piaz/a di Spagria and the Barcaccia Fountain. 
Ch. of M Trirntu. de' Monti. 

Obelisk. 

Houses of the Zuccberi and of Poussin. 

Villa Medici (Academy of France). 

Pincian Hill. 

Villa Borghese. 


V. Mausoleum of Augustus to the 
Velabrum . 

Mausoleum of Augustus (Via dei Pontefici), 
Pal. Borghese. 

Pal. di Firenze. 

Pantheon. 

Ch. oi S. Maria sopra Minerva, # 
Benedictine Library. 

Pal. Lante. 

University (La Sapienia). 

Pal. Madama (Senate House). 

Pal, Giustiniani. 

Ch. of H. Luigi de’ Frances!. 

Ch. of S, Agostino. * 

Angelica Library. 

Pal. Altemps. 

House of Raphael (Via de’ Coronari). 

Pal. Clcciapord. 

Pal, Nicobni. 

Ch. of S. Maria in Vallicella, 

Pal. Turci. 

S. Maria della Pace, 

Pal. Montevecchio. 

Ch, oi S. Maria dell* Anima. 

Piazza Navona. 
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hountaius. 

Obelisk. 

Pal Pamfili. 

Oh. of S. Agnese. 


Pal Braschi. 

Statue of Pa c qniii 
Pal. Massimo. 

Oh. oi'S Andrea df IF Valle. 

Theatre of Pompey. 

Pal Vidoni. 

Pal. Mattel. 

Pal di Caseita. 

Fountain of the Tartarughe. 

Pal Costa guti. 

3’ortico of Octavia, 

Ch. of S. Angelo in Pescheria. 

Theatre of Marcellus. 

Pal. Orsini. 

Ghetto (Jews’ quarter). 

Pal Cenci. 

Theatre of Baibus (Piazza Montanara). 

Forum Olitorium, 

Ch. of S. Niccolo in Carcere (Temple of Juno, 
Hope, and Piety). 

Hospital of the Consolazione. 

VI. The Vclabrum to the Fahrichui 
Bridge . 

Forum Boarium. 

Arch of Janus. 

Ai ch of Septimius Severn (Goldsmiths’). 

Ch. of S. Giorgio in Velabro. 

Cloaca Mamma and Acqua Argentina. 

Ch. of Sta. Anastasia. 

Circus Maximus. 

Baths of Caracaila. 

Ch. of SS. Nereo cd Achilleo. 

Tomb ot the Scipios. 

Columbaria in the Vigna Codini, &c. 

Arch of Drusus. 

Poita S. Sebastiano. 

Columbarium of the Freedmen of Augustus. 
Columbarium of the Liberti of Livia. 

Basilica of S. Sebastia extra muros. 

Catacombs. 

Ciicus of Romulus. 

Temple of Romulus. 

Tomb of Cecilia Metella. 

Tomb of the Servilii. 

Temple of Bacchus. 

The so-called Fountain of Egeria. 

Basilica of San Paolo. 

Ch. of S. Paolo alle Tre Fontane. 

Porta S. Paolo. 

Pyramid of Caius Cestius, s 
Protestant Burial-ground. 

Monte Testaccio. 

Emporium and Marmorata. 

Pons Sublicius. 

Aventine. 

Ch. ol S. Prisca. 

Remains of Servian Wall in the Vigna del 
Collegio Romano. 

Ch. of S. Saba, 

Oh. of S. Sabina. 

Ch. of S. Alessio. 

Ch. of S. Maria Aveniineme. 

Ch, of S. Maria in Cosmedin. 

Temple of Ceres and Proserpine. 

Bocca della Verita. 

Temple of Vesta (so called). 

[Borne ; 1 


Temple of Fortuna Virilis. 

House of Coladi Rienzo. 

Ponte Rotto. 

VII. The Fabric inn Bridge to the 
Fonte di & Angelo . 

Ponte de’ Quattro Capi (Pons Fabiicius). 
Hospital of Benfratelli. 

Inland of the Tiber, and Temp, of JEsculapius. 
Ch. of S. Bartolommeo. 

Ponte di S. Bartolommeo (Pons G rati anus). 
Tiastevere. 

Ch. of S. Cecilia. 

Ch. of S. Maria del Orto. 

Ripa Grande, Hospital and Prison of S. Miclte 

Porta Portese 

Ch. of S. Francesco a Ripa. 

Ch. of 3. Maria in Trastevere. 

Hospital of S. Galiicano. 

Ch. of S. Crlsogono. 

S. Pietro in Montorio. 

Fontana Paolina. 

Porta S. Pancrazio. 

Ch. ofS. Pancrazio and Catacombs of Calepodiu 
Villa Pamphili-Doria and Columbaria. 

Pal. Corsini. 

Pal. Farnesina. 

Botanic Gaiden (Tibeiine Museum). 

Ch. of S. Onofno. 

Ponte Sisto. 

Fontana di Ponte Sisto. 

Ch. of La Trimta de’ Pellegrini. 

Hospital of the Pelleguni. 

Ch. of S. Cailo a Catiuaii. 

Pal. della Cancellerui. 

Ch. of SS. Lorenzo e Damaso. 

Pal. Farnese. 

Fountains. 

Pal Spada. 

Pal. Falconieri. 

Eng. College’and Ch. of S. Tomma&o degl inglesi. 
Pal. Sacchetti. 

Ch. of S. Giovanni dei Fiorentini. 

Ruins of the Pons Triumphalis. 

VIII. Bridge of S, Angelo to Monte 
Metric, 

Borgo or Citta Leonina. 

Ponte di S. Angelo. 

! Mausoleum of Hadrian. 

Hospital of Santo Spirito. 

Pal Giraud. 

Piazza of St. Peter’s. 

Obelisk. 

Fountains. 

Basilica. 

Palace of the Vatican. 

Sixtine Chapel. 

Museum. 

Gallery of Pictures. 1 
Stanze of Raphael. 

Library. 

Manufactory of Mosaics. 

Gardens. 

Pontifical Armoury. 

Porta Cavalleggieri. 

Porta Angelica. 

Monte Mario. 

Villa Madama. 

Villa Mellini. 


E 
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§ 89. CHUiiCH FESTIVALS 


•kYD CEREMONILh. 


Ilona 


§ t>!». A LIST OF THE PRIN- 
CIPAL CHURCH FESTIVALS 
AND CEREMONIES AT ROME, 
JN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 

nw/'^p principal Church Ceremonies 
if „mv“' 1’ tllp y existed before 
JA bsI Flanges in the states 
°f the Church, are described in our 

cWhL w follow “g basilicas and 
churches, but many are for the pre- 

sent O8S0) suspended by the Pope:— 
? ■ Pe ‘ ei ;?> , S - Giovanni di Late- 
V l \° 9 S: ^ ana Maggiore, S. Andrea 
dc lie Fratte, S. Amouio, SS. Apot- 

S Prw“ Ll 1 S * C ° rl ° in Co, -so, 
b hrancesca Komaua, Gesu, S. Mar- 

eello, b, Marco, S. Maria sopra Mi- 
nerva, S. Mam in Vallicella, L Pietro 
m ^ incoh, S. Tomasbodegli Inglesi La 

“ d6 ’ P .^™- ^ 
nf nf an 1 mt< r re&t ln tlie Ceremonies 
of the Churd, W1 u <jo ve ]j to , irov j ( j e 

himself with the Din no J ionium* an Al- 
manac published annually bv the eccle- 
siastical authorities--- it costs l franc, 
and the festivals for every day in the 
year m the different churches of Pome 

UUr Amiu Lttmpqnc a home* par le 
Umnamr harbicr tfc J loniautt, also sold 
at Spithover s, -which contains a more 

JaL T hx \ geiierai formation 
on idles and ecclesiastical functions* : 
the same bookseller has also published 
little volumes on Church Ceremonies 
th ^rntmas, the E P*pbauY, Easter 
the festival of SS, Peter and Paul &c * 

VSfo *l systcm Ilas bmi ad °P te <i 

at some of the newsrooms, of sticking 
up, at the beginning of every week, a liit 
aI! *« ^emonies that are to take 
(Mevm worth see- 
ing, the museums and private naileries 
open each day, F Stones 

January. 

1, Feast ^ of the C meuMci sxox,~~ 
iligli mass in the presence of the Pope 


and Cardinals at 10 a.m. (p. Ail j • hio* 
mass at the churches of II Gesu 1] 
8. Andrea della Valle, the latter fol 
lowed by a sermon and Te Deum. ‘ 
C. Feast of the Epiphany.— H irii 
mass at the Sixtine Chapel. High mafe 
according to the Greek rite at Ti t 
!^. e St. Anastasius, in the 

V a dl “ ino - Masses in the chapel 
o± _ the Propaganda according to the 
Oriental rituals. 

1 7. Feast of St. Antony the Ap- 
bot, m the ch. near Santa Maria Mae- 
gmre: Benediction of Animals (p. 

IS. Feast of the Chair of St 
Peter ( Catedra di 8. Fietro ). — Hiah 
mass m the basilica of the Vatican, by 
the Card. Arch-Priest in the presence of 
the Pope. Feast of Sta. Prisca, on the 
Aventme, a ch. seldom open. 

20. Feast of S. Fabianus and S. Se- 

at ^ le basilica of the latter on 
the 1 la Appia. 

21. Feast of S. Agnes, at Sant’ A<*- 
nese, m Piazza Navona, when the sub- 
terranean chapel is open (p. 231) and 
especially at Sant’ Agnese fumi le 

(p U 233 ) VKh the ble “ g0f the Lambs 
25. Feast of the Conversion of St. 

February. 

in ti,f e f St °l S L Ignotius of Antioch, 
which n, UrCh °, f Sa “ Clemeu ‘e, during 
Shted up. SUbten “ Basilica is 

at T Ea s ?!f n< ^ St °f the Ghtirch Festivals, 
durint ti’ & p ’ bav< i been sus peuded, 

SSSte.VS'j- ,l * 

camUes^ P 2 ? l e ) . dlStnbutes the blessed 

anfe'follf® otll er festivals in this 
fT the lowing month and in Anril 

ca e St m h°J able °“ eS ’ tbeir ««* d££ 

S, Slye “’ as t!l ey depend on 
noticed in describing the different 
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churches where they are celebrated, 
pp. till to 213, 220, 252, &e. On 
every Friday in Lent the Pope visits 
the basilica of the Vatican at 4 o'clock 
to pray before the tomb of Si. Peter, 
vrhen there is line music. It is also } 
during Lent that stations are appointed 
at different churches, ’which are much 
resorted to; several of these edifices 
mey then be seen which are seldom 
open e vcept at v ery early hours on other 
occasions. Of these stations the fol- 
lowing are worth noting: — 

Ash Wednesday — at S. Sabina, S. 
Alessio, and S. Maria in Oosmedin. 

id Than. In Lent — San Giorgio in 
Velabro: seldom open on other occa- 
sions (p. 254 j. 

2nd flies* in L. — Sant’ Anastasia 
p. AO 4 . 

2 nd Thun. In L . — San Lorenzo in 
Panis-Perna, ch, seldom open ^P* 
259). 

2nd Sim l. in L.—S. Maria in Dom- 
nica p. 2 1 y 

2nd Mond. In L , — S. Clemente (p. 
243;, and subterranean church lighted 
up. 

2nd The*, in L. — Sta. Balbina, ch. 
v er\ seldom open (p. 239). 

2nd Wed. In L. — Sta. Cecilia, statue 
uncovered (p. 241). 

2nd Frid. in L. — S. Vitale (p. 294-,. 

ord Mond. in L . — Santa Francesca 
Romana, when the ch. and convent of 
the Tor’ de’ Specchi is open to the public 
(p. •253). 

ord Tats, in L . — Santa pudentiana, 
near Sta. Maria Maggiore, interesting 
ch. (p. 285). 

aid Wed. in L . — San Sisto and SS. 
Xereo ed Aehilleo, near the Porta S. 
Sebastiano (pp. 277 and 290). 

ord Frid. inL . — Santa Susanna, near 
the Piazza de’ Termini (p. 214,. 

•ith (Sand, in L . — Santa Croce in Ge- 
rusalemme (p. 251). 

Flo Mond. in L . — I Santi Quattro 
Incoronati (p. 287 j. 

ith Frid. In L . —Santa liibiana, on 
the Esquiline, ch. very seldom open 
(p. 239 ). 

4 ih Sat in L. — S. Nieolo in Carcere. 
On this day, at vespers, all the images 
in churches are veiled over until Good 
Friday (pp. 150 and 277 u 


5th Sand, in L.> or Passion Sunday. 
— St. Peter’s. 

5th Thurs. in L. — S. Apollinare, near 
the Piazza Xavona : exhibition of 
relics t p. 237 . 

5th Frid. in L . — San Stefano lio- 
tondo (p. 291 . 

5th Sat. inL . — San Giovanni a Porta 
Latina and San Cesareo ; churches very 
seldom open (pp. 256, 242 ). 

Gth Sand, in L.> or Palm Suis day 
(p. 211). 

Gth Mond. in L . — San Pre&sede, near 
Sta. Maria Maggiore ; subterranean ch. 
open (p. 283 

Gth Mond. in L . — Santa Prisca (p. 
284,. 

Huda end Ce/e monies on jixal Laics 
February . 

12. Feast of S. Catherine or Siena 
— ai SS. Domenico e Sisto : exhibition 
of her hand and shoulder-blade here 
and at the neighbouring church of Sta. 
Caterina (pp. 252, 241). 

March. 

12. Feast of S. Gregory the Great 
— at S. Gregorio al Monte Celio (p, 
256/. 

10. Feast of San Filiypo Neri — at 
the chapel in Pal. Massimo, where he 
resuscitated one of the family (p. 
425). 

17. Feast of St. Patrick— at the 
ch. of the Irish Franciscan Convent of 
Sant’ Isidoro (p. 257), with a sermon 
and eulogium of the protector of Ire- 
land ; also at the ch. of S. Agata de’ 
Goti (p. 230). High mass in both. 

19. Feast of St. Joseph, celebrated 
in all churches dedicated to the Saint, 
and one of the most popular festivities 
in Rome, being commemorated by the 
sale of fritters of various descriptions, 
cooked and sold in the open air in 
all the principal piazzas. 

25. Feast of the Annunciation — 
high mass in the presence of the Pope 
at Santa Maria sopra Minerva, &c. (p, 
266). 

31. Feast of Santa Balbina (p, 239). 



§ SO. rnruni rrsnv al5 and ciumoxriN. 


A i nil. 

21, Anniversary or tee Founda- 
tion of Pome, 2633 y ears ago, 

23. Feast of St. 'George — at S. 
Giorgio in Yelabro. 'where his skull, 
standard, &e„ are exposed (p. 25 G* 

25. Feast of St, Mark the Evan- 
gelist. — Grand procession of the 
clergy from the eh. behind the Piazza 
di Venezia to St. Peter’s fp. 260 ). 

29. Feast of St. Peter Martyr— 
at the ch. of the Minerva. Ladies are 
id Ion ed to visit the room of St. Cathe- 
rine of Siena in the Sacristy on this 
day. 

3 %. 

3. Festhal of the Invention or the 
Holy Cross — at Santa Croce in Geru- 
saiemme, v hen a portion of our Sa- 
viour’s Cross is shown f p. 251 i. 

6. Marti room of St. John the 
Evangelist — in ch. at the Porta La- 
tina (p. 250 \ 

The 2 great moveable feasts in this 
month are that of— 

The Ascension of our Lord— - grand 
high mass at the Lateran, with the 
Pope’s benediction from the balcony of 
the basilica; and 14 days later (p. 217,. 

The Pentecost, Whit Sunday — 
'when there is high mass at the Sixtine 
Chapel* 

May. 

19. Festival of S. Pudentiana — 
open rarely, except at an early hour 
fp. 2bf>). 

^ 2f>. Feast of San Filippo Neri — 
high mass in the presence of the Pope 
and Cardinals in the ch. of Santa Maria ! 
in ValHeella p. 274 . 

June. 

4. Feast of the Corpus Domini— 
high mass in the Sixtine Chapel, after 
which the Pope carries in piocession 
the Holy Sacrament to the Vatican 
Basilica. 

24. Nativity of St. John the 
Baptist— high mass in presence of the 
Pope and Cardinals at the Lateran (p. 
217). 

29. Feast of St, Peter ani> St. 


Paul — high mass by the Pope at St, 
Peter’s (p. 213) at 10 a.m. Exposition 
of the heads of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
the Lateran (p. 217}. Illumination of 
the cupola of St. Peter’s, and fireworks 
on the Monte Gianicolo, in front of the 
ch, of S, Pietro in Montorio. 

Aufjllbt. 

1. Feast at S. Pietro in Vincoli— 
when the chains of St, Peter are ex- 
hibited (p. 283). 

15. Feast of the Assumption— high 
mass at Santa Maria Maggiore, in the 
presence of the Pope and Cardinals fp, 
223). 

25. Feast of St. Louis — mass in 
presence of the College of Cardinals at 
the ch. of San Luigi de’ Francesi (p, 
259). 

September. 

7. The Nativity of the Virgin— 
high mass at Santa Maria del Popolo, 
in presence of the Pope and Cardinals. 

29. Feast of St. Michael the 
Archangel* 

November, 

1. All Saints— high mass at the 
Sixtine Chapel : fine music in the ora- 
tory at Sta. Maria della Vallicella, and 
which is continued on the evening of 
the feast of Sta. Cecilia and on every 
Sunday in Advent and Lent until Palm 
Sunday (p. 269). 

2. All Souls — high mass at the 
Sixtine Chapel, 

4. Feast of St. Charles Borromeo 
I — high mass in presence of the Pope 
at the ch. of San Carlo in Corso (p. 241). 

22. Festival of Santa Cecilia— 
in the ch. of Sta. Cecilia in Traste- 
vere, when the rich ch. plate is exhb 
bited : fine music at the ch. in the 
evening fp, 242), On the same day the 
Catacomb of St. Callixtus, where the 
body of St. Cecilia was found, is open 
and lighted up (p, 180). 

23. Feast of St. Clement— at th< 
ch. of S. Clemente, when the subter 
ranean basilica is lighted up ; the bes 
occasion to see its paintings, &c. (p. 245) 

During the 4 Sundays of Advent 
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there is a Pontifical mass on each in 
the Six tine Chapel, with a sermon. On 
the 1st the Pope cariies the Holy Sa- 
crament in procession to the Capella 
Paolina. 

December. 

8. Feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception — Pontifical mass in the Six- 
tine Chapel. 

21. Feast of St* Thomas the Apos- 
tle— the small ch. of S. Tommaso a 
Oenci is open on this day (p. 411). 

24. Christmas Eve — nocturnal 
masses at the Sixtine, the Vatican, and 
other basilicas (pp. 213, 223, See.). The 
sacred manger-board is carried on this 
evening in grand procession to the high 
altar at Santa Maria Maggiore. Fine 
music at St. Luigi de 5 Francesi, at 
11 p.m. (p. 259). 

25. Christmas Day— high mass in 
St. Peter’s by the Pope. For other 
ceremonies on this day, see pp. 213, 
223, &c, 

26. Feast of St. Stephen — high mass 
at the Sixtine, with a sermon by one of 
the pupils of the English College fp. 
213). 

27. Feast of St. John the Evan- 
gelist — mass at the Sixtine Chapel 
and at the Laterau, when the heads 
of St. Peter and St. Paul are exhibited 
(pp. 213, 217). 

29. Feast of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury (Becket)— high mass in pre- 
sence of a section of the College of 
Cardinals at the cliapel of the English 
College, which can be best seen by 
strangers on this day (p. 292). 

31. Feast of St. Silvester— Te 
Deum at the ch. of Gesb in the after j 
noon, in presence of the Pope, Cardinals, 
and municipality, to render thanks for 
the blessings received during the j ear 
about to end. Fine music (p. 254) ; 
also at S. Silvestro in Capite (p. 290). 


90. PUBLIC EDIFICES IN 
ROME AT THE COMMENCE- 
MENT OF 1880. 

Hoy a l Palace , the Qairinal, formerly 


the summer residence of the Popes, 
where also the conclaves were held. 

Ministry of the Interior , Palazzo 
Braschi, Via di S. Pantaleo, 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Palazzo 
della Consulta, on the Quinnah 

Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce , 
Palazzo della Staniperia, Via della 
Stamperia. 

Ministry of Grace, Justice , and Worship 
Palazzo di Firenze, Piazza di Firenze. 

Ministry of Marine (Admiralty ), Con- 
vent of S. Agostino, Via dei Portoghesi. 

Ministry of TT«r, Convent of SS. 
Apostoli, Piazza della Pilotta. 

Ministry of Public Works, Convent of 
S. Silvestro in Capite. 

Ministry of Finances , Palazzo delle 
Finanze, an immense building, 300 
yards long, 100 wide, in the Via 20 
Settembre (di Porta Pia). 

Ministry of Public Instruction, Piazza 
della Minerva (ex-convent). 

Senate House, Palazzo Madama. 

Chamber of Deputies, Palazzo di Monte 
Citorio. 

Corte de Conti , Convent of S. Dome- 
nico e Sisto (to be removed to the new 
Treasury). 

Head Police-Office, Convent of S. Mar- 
cello. 

Provincial Tremry , Convent delle 
Vergini. 

Lam Cowts , Convent of the Chiesa 
Nuova. 

Municipal Offices, Palazzo Senatorio, 
on the Capitol. 

Statistic Office, for births, deaths, 
marriages, & c., Palazzo Conservator!, 
on the Capitol. 

Prefecture of Pome and its province, 
Palazzo Valentini, 11, SS. Apostoli. 

Council of State , Palazzo Balleani, 
Via Larga. 

General Post Office , and Centred Tele- 
graph Office, Piazza di S. Silvestro. 

National Bank , Palazzo Ruspoli, 
Corso. 
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Boma.,% Bank, Palazzo Mareseotti, 
Via clelle fttimmate, 

rrrbuuir, Piazza di Pietra. 


S 91 . Houses inhabited by Illus- 
trious Men. 

The following are translations of the 
inscriptions on the commemorative 
slabs placed hv the municipality on the 
facades of houses distinguished by the 
birth or residence of celebrated men in 
Pome. 

Via delle Gesle, 2 S . BBf, mo Pc rear i\ 
a Roman Patrician, was bom and lived 
In tills house. lie was put to death 
on the 9th January 1453, by order of 
Nicholas V., because, lamenting the 
slavery of his country, in a period of 
oppression, he raised the erv of liberty. 
— S.P.Q.U.. 1371. 

Via del Fornari, 211. This was the 
house consecrated by the residence and 
death of the dir inn Michael Angelo , — 
N.PQ.H., 1872, 

Vieolo di S. Giacomo. From this 
studio sculpture came forth, renewed 
by the work of Antonio (! moca . — 

S.P.Q.R., 1872. 

Via Sistina. 64. Federico Zuecari 
built this house, and adorned it with his 
paintings, for his and his family's resi- 
dence, and for an academy of the arts 
of design. — S.P.Q.R., 1872. 

Via Mace! del Corn, 88. The prince 
of Raphael’s pupils, iivilio Pippi, called 
<llnVh> IloiHfUi% was born in this little 
house of his father in the rear 1492. 
S.P.Q.R., 1872. 

Via del Corso, 18. In this house 
Wolfgang Goethe conceived and wrote 
immortal things. The Commune of 
Rome placed this in memory of the 
great guest. 

Via del In Mascbera d’Oro, 20. 
PAn* c /i } > t e i f W, a Roman, who, 
surrounded by malignant persecutions, 
maintained the ardour of science, was 
an illustrious investigator of nature, 
and founder of the academy of the 
Jijieei, received learned assemblies 
and his friend Galileo in this palace of 
his family.— S.P.Q.R., IS 72. 

Piazza di Spagna, 9. Vincenzo Monti 
dwelt in this house. Here he wrote 


the Canticle of Basseville. Here was 
born his Constance, who, married to 
Giulio Per ti core, by her literary works 
was worthv of her husband and father 

— S.P.Q.R., 1872. 

Via S. Martino, 20. Domenico Zuiu* 
pirn) of Bologna, called the Banjul, 
chinn , the glory of painting, took ie- 
fuge in this house of his, against the 
implacable war of envy. — S.P.Q.1L 
1872. 

Piazza Ponte S. Angelo, Palazzo 
Altoviti. Enino Quin no Visconti, a sure 
interpreter of Greek and Roman anti- 
quities, an example to foreigners of 
Italian erudition, was born in this 
house on the 30th of October, 1751.— 
S.P.Q.R., 1872. 

Vieolo Leutari, 35. Gioacchino Ilob- 
siidj residing in this house, produced 
the ever new harmonies of the 4 Barber 
of Seville.’— S.P.Q.R., 1872. 

Villa Strozzi. In this villa, formerly 
belonging to the Strozzi, Vittorio Ah 
fieri, between October 1781 and May 
17 S3, put into verse and corrected 
twelve tragedies and composed 4 Me- 
rope’ and 4 Saul.— S.P.Q.R., 1872. 

Via S. Bartolomeo dei Vaccinari. 
Col’ di Pi Jen A, the last of the tribunes, 
■was born near here. — S.P.Q.R., 1872. 

Via di Ripetta. Here lived Angela 
Bnmetti, called Cicentacchio, bom of 
honest people in 1800. An active in- 
spirer of liberty into the people, es- 
caping from the slavery of his country, 
he was slain by foreign weapons, 
together with his sons Luigi and 
Lorenzo, on the 10th of August, 1849, 
— S.P.Q.B., 1872. 

Via del Pellegrino, 75 to 77. Pietro 
Trapani, known to the world as Metas- 
iasio, was born in this house on the 3rd 
January 1698.— S.P.Q.R., 1873. 

Via del Babuino, 89. Giuseppe Vain - 
d'er, a Roman architect and writer on 
art, lived in this house, and died in it 
in 1 S39. — S.P.Q.R., 1873. 

Via ’delle Murafte, 78. G r <ehnm 
Bonn etii, of Bergamo, resided in this 
house, and composed here the ‘Furioso* 
and 4 Torquato Tasso.’— S. P.Q, R., 
1876. 

Via dei Fornari, 109-112. The 
inscription placed on the facade of this 
house records that it was built on the 
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site occupied by the house in which 
JfrJuwl AjhicIo died, on the I7tli Feb., 
1564, aged 90. Pius V. intended to 
raise a monument over his body in 
St. Peter’s, but Cosmo de’ Medici had 
it secretly conveyed to Florence and 
interred in the church of Santa Croce. 

A memorial stone was placed in 
1S79 upon the side of the house 26, 
Piazza di Spagna, which was Keats’s 
residence, it was unveiled in the 
presence of a number of his admirers, 
and bears the following inscriptions by 
Count Mamiani and Sir Vincent Eyre; 
to the energy of the latter gentleman 
the tablet is chiefly due : 

l’iNGLESE POETA GIOVANNI KEATS 

mente mekavigliosa quanto precoce 

MORI IN QUESTA CASA 
LT 24 FEBBRAIO, 1821, 

VENTESIMO SESTO DELl’eTA SUA. 

Here is engraved a facsimile of the 
Grecian lyre of Lord Elgin : 

THE YOUNG ENGLISH POET 
JOHN KEATS 
DIED IN THIS HOUSE 
ON THE 24TH FEBRUARY, 1821. 

AGED 26. 

Via Cesarini, 77. The Roman poet 
Giuseppe Gioacchino Belli lived his last 
years in this house, wherein he died, 
on the 21st December, 1863. — S.P.Q.B., 
1879. 


§ 92. CHRONOLOGICAL 
TABLES. 

A, Kingly Period, 
b.c. 

733 Foundation of Rome by Romulus.’* 
710 Numa Ponvpilius. 

073 Tullus Hostilms. 

640 Ancus Martins. 


* The year of the foundation of Rome is 
differently stated by ancient writers ; that given 
by Varro, 753 years before the received com- 
mencement of the Christian aara, is generally 
adopted. Polybius gives 750 ; Cato, 751 ; and 
Fabius Pictor, 747. The first of these dates cor- 
responds to the 4th year of the 6 th Olympiad of 
the Creel; chronology. 


B.C. 

61G Tarquinius Priscus. 

57s Serous Tullius. 

534 Tarquinius Superbus. 

B. Republican Plriod. 

509 Lucius Junius Brutus and Valerius Pnb- 
licola, Consuls. 

501 Institution of the Dictatorship. 

494 Secession of the Plebeians to the Mens 
Sacer ; institution of the Tribunes. 

433 First war with Veii, which lasted unril 
B. C. 474. 

459 War with the Volscians. 

452 Institution of the Decemvirs, 

449 Second secession of the Plebeians to the 
Mons Sacer. 

406 Second war with Veii. 

396 Veii taken by Camillus. 

390 Rome taken by the Gauls. 

343 First war with the Samnites. 

340 First war with the Latins, 

326 Second war with the Samnites, which lasted 
until 304. 

298 Third war with the Samnites, which lasted 
until 290. 

286 La&t secession of the Plebeians. 

2bl Invasion of Italy by Pyrrhus. 

26 1 First Punic War, which lasted until 211. 

225 War with the Gauls— ended m 222. 

218 Second Punic War— lasted until 2(»1. 

215 War with the Macedonians and the Gauls. 
191 War with Antiochus; his defeat in 190, 

187 War with the Ligurians, until 175. 

171 Third war with the Macedonians under 
i Perseus. 

; 149 Third Punic War — lasted until 146. 

14G Destruction of Carthage. 

143 N uman tine War, 

113 War with the Cimbri. 

ill War with Jugurtba— lasts until 106. 

106 Birth of Pompey and of Cicero. 

100 Birth of C. Julius Caesar. 

90 Social or Marsic War, ends in 88— Sylla 
Consul. 

88 First war with Mithridates — lasts until 
84. 

86 Death of Caius Marius. 

82 Sylla appointed Dictator; dies in 87. 

74 Second or Great War with Mthridates- 
lasts until 63, in the Consulate of Cicero, 
65 Catiline’s first conspiracy; second in 63 ; 

death in 62, 

63 Birth ot Augustus. 

— First Triumvirate (Julius Csesar, Pompey 
and Crassus). 

59 J ulius Caesar Consul. 

58 Caesar’s Campaigns in Gaul— the last in 
50 

49 Civil War between Caesar and Pompey, 

49 Julius Caesar Dictator, 

48 Battle of Pbarsalia. 

44 Assassination of Julius Caesar, aged 56. 

43 Second Triumvirate (Octavian, Antony, and 
Lepidus) ; death oi Cicero. 

42 Battle of Philippi. 

31 Battle of Actium. 

30 Death of Mark Antony. 

27 Octavian proclaimed Emperor, as Augustus, 
being then Consul for the seventh time 
with M. Agrippa. 
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Home, 


Years of , t. IMPERIAL PERIOD: 
comm* ne. 
ot re: _m. 

27 Augustus, Pontifex Maximus in b.c. 12* 


A,T>. 

0 Birth of our Saviour, according to the 
common sera, or more piobably 3 years 
outlier, that of the death of a.b.c. 

750, in the CoiMiIate of Cornelius Lentulus 
and Valerius Messaiiiras, 

14 Tiberius. 

S* Caligula. 

41 Claudius. 

54 Nero, 

09 Gaiba (Servilius Sulpicius). 

09 Otho, 

69 ViUdFms. 

<0 Ytspasiaims (FI ivhis). 

70 Titus (Fla\iu- Vospasianus). 

Ml Domitunus (Titus). 

96 Nerva. 

98 frajamih ('Marcus Uipius). 

116 Hadrianus { iTuimuiri. 

138 Antoninus (Titus JGlius). 

161 Marcus Aurelius, Antoninus and Lucius 
Veras. 

180 Commudus (L. Xlius Aurelius). 

193 Pertinax (P. IlehniF). 

193 Didius Juliurms, 

193 Pf'.cehiUU'j Niger. 

193 Septimiu- oevenir f I .mins). 

21 1 Caraeaiia (M. Aurelius Antoninus). 

217 Macrmus. 

218 Elagibaius (Marcus Aurelius). 

222 Alexander s< \ i nn (31. Aurelius). 

235 Maxirramr, (Pius). 

238 Gorduniw 1. and II, 

238 Pupit nu-> (Maximus). 

P. Cceliiis Albums. 

23S Gordianus HI. 

2tl Pbhippm, 

219 Detius (C. Messina Quintus Trajanus). 
Gulins (C. VibiiH Treboniauus). 

252 Yolusunus ACunlianiis. 

233 ValeriahUb (P. Ln nuu»). 

Guillen o*» (P. Liohdus), 

261 Galiieims, Mumumw, Yalens, Calpurnius 
Piv.>, Arm olus, Odenathus. 

268 ClaudiUltGothirus), 

270 Aureluuus (L. iMntitVus). 

275 Tacitus (51. Claudius), 

276 Floriuuus, 

276 Prubus (M. Aundius), 

2s2 Caras (31. Aurelius), Carinus, and Numeri- 
anus* 

2 v 1 rCucleri unis fC, Valerius), Maximianus. 

303 Ouistantius (1*1. Valerius). 

GaleriUs 

306 Constuntinus (Ft. Yaletius) the Great, 
3I.ixiunr.us II,, Maxeutius, Maximianus. 
337 Constant liras li. 

Coiibtautius II, 

Con.datfs. 

360 Julian the Apostate (Flavius Clarus), 

363 Jovian us (Flavius). 

364 VaUratiuianus I. (Yalens). 

D1VMON OF THE EMPIRE. 
Western. 

36 1 VftlenttnUnus and Gratianus. 


Began 
to reign . 

A.D. 

375 Gratianus and Yalentinianus II. 

383 Yalentinianus II. 

395 Honorius. 

4*25 Yalentinianus III. 

455 Petronius Maximus. 

455 Avitus (Flavius Ccecilius), 

457 Marjoranus (Julius). 

461 Seveius (Libius). 

467 Anthemius (Procopius), 

472 Olybius (Anicius). 

473 Glycerins (Flavius). 

474 Nepos (Julius). 

473 Romulus Augustulus. 

Fall of the Western Empire. 

Eastern. 

364 Yalens. 

379 Theodosius the Great. 

383 Arcadius. 

395 Arcadius. 

408 Theodosius IT. 

450 Pulcheria and Marcianus, 

457 Leo I. (Flavius). 

474 Leo II. 

474 Zeno. 

491 Anastasius I. 

518 Justinus 1. 

527 Justinian (times of Belsarius and Naises). 
565 JustrausII. 

578 Tiberius II. 

582 Mauritius. 

602 Phocas, 

610 Heraclius. 

641 Heraclius, Constantinus, and Rcracleonaz, 
641 ConxtansII. 

668 Constantinus II. 

683 Justmianus II. 

711 Phihppns Bardanes. 

713 Anastasius II. 

716 Theodosius III. 

718 Leo II. (Isauriensis). 

741 Constantinus IV. (Copronvmus), 

775 Leo IV. 

780 Constantinus Y. 

797 Irene. 

802 Nicephorns.* 


LIST OF S03IE OF THE MOST CELE- 
BRATED MEN IN ROMAN HISTORY, 
—Historians (h) ; Poets (p) ; Generals (g) ; 
Orators (o) ; Statesmen (s).f 


Agrippa, Marcus Yipsanius (o) . b.c. 63-12 

Ammi.mus Marcellinus (n) fl. about a.d. 3&o 

Behsurius (g) a.d. 505*563 

Camillns (u) ...... . B.c. 367 

Cassiodorns (h) ..... . a.d. 468 


* The list of Eastern Emperors is not carried 
beyond the beginning of the 9th cent., on account 
of the cessation of direct political connection 
between Constantinople and Rome, at this 
period. 

t When the years of the birth and death of 
the personage are known with tolerable accuracy 
they have been inserted, otherwise the period 
w hen they flourished. 
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(o) 


Cato tlie Censor (s) 

Cato of Utica (b) . 
Catullus (?) . • 

Cicero (o, s) • * 

Claudian (?) 

Diodorus, Siculus (h) 
Dion Cassius (h) . 
Ennius (r) * • 

Eutropms (h) 

Gellius Aldus (h) # 
Gracchus Scmpronius (s) 
Gracchus Tiberius (&) 
Hannibal (g) . 

Horace (?) - 

Hortensius (o) 

Jugurtba (g) . 

Julius Caesar (g, h, s) 
Juvenal (p) . . * 

Lepidus, M. JEmiliu&, 
Macer (h) . . . 

Mark- Antony (g) 

Marius, Caius (g) . 
Martial (p) . . 

Mithridates the Great 
Narses (g) 

Ovid (p) . 

Perrins (p) 

Plautus (p) 

Plutarch (h) 

Pliny the Elder (ir, g) 
Pliny the Younger 
Polho, Asinius (h) 
Porapey the Gieat (g, 
Polybius (h) 

Procopius (h) 

Propertius (p) 

Pyrrhus (g) 

Quintilian (h) 

Begnlus, Atilius (g) 
Sallust (h) . . 

Sclpio Africanus (g) 
Scipio Africanus Minor 
Scipio Asiaticus (g) 
Seneca (n) . . 

Sidomus Apollinaris 
Statius (p) 

Stilicho (g) 

Suetonius (a) 

Sulla (g s) 

Tacitus (h) 

Terence (?) 

'Tibullus (p) t 
Valerius Maximus (h) 
Varro,Terentius (n) 
Velleius Paterculus (h) 
Virgil (p) . . . . 


(<0 


. B.C. 231-189 
. B.c. 95-46 
B.C. 87-57 
. B.C. 106-43 
, fl. A.D. 380 
. fl. A.D. S 

. a.D. 153-220 i 
. fl. B.C. 220 1 
fl. A.D. 61 
. A.D. 117-180 
fl. about B.c. 163 
. B.c. 154 
. B.C. 217-163 I 
. B.C. 65-9 

. B.C. 104-50 
. B.C. 104 I 
. B.C. 100-44 
. about A.D. 80 
ir (s) fl. b.c. 42 
. B.C. 110-66 
. B.C. 83-30 
. B.C. 157-86 
. A. D. 43-104 
. B.C. 131-62 
. A.D. 478-567 
B.C. 43 to A.D. 18 
A.D. 34-62 
fl. about A.D. 184 
fl. about A.D. 85 
. A.D. 23-79 
. fl. A.D. 88 
B.C. 76 to A.D. 4 
. B.C. 106-48 
. B.C. 204-132 
. A.D. 495-565 
. B.c. 52-10 
. B.C. 318-272 
. A.D. 40-90 
fl. about B.C. 255 
. B.c. 86-34 
. B.C. 219-185 
. B.C. 185-129 
. B.C. 190 

BC.61 to A.D. 45 
. A.D. 431-484 
. A.D. 61-96 
A.D. 395 
. A.D. 70 

. B.C. 138-78 

. A.D. 61-113 

. B.C. 195 

. B.C. 51-13 
. A.D. 15 

. B.C. 116-28 
B.C. 19 to A.D. 13 
. B.C. 70-19 


BISHOPS AND POPES OF HOME. 
Years of 
their 

Accession. Country. 

A.D, 

42 St. Peter. 

66 St. Linus of Volterra. 

67 -St. Clement, Borne. 

78 St. Anacletus, Athens. 

100 St. Kvaristus, Bethlehem. 

109 St, Alexander I., Rome. 

119 St* Sixtus I., Rome. 

127 St. Telesphorus, Greece. 

139 St. Higinus, Athens, 


Began 

to reign. Country, 

A.D. 

142 St. Pius, Aquileja. 

157 St. Anicetus, Syria. 

168 St. Soter, Fondi. 

177 St. Eleutherms, Nicopolis. 

193 St. Victor I., Africa. 

202 St. Zepbyrinus, Rome. 

219 St Calixtus I., Rome. 

223 St. Urban I., Rome. 

230 St. Pontianus, Rome. 

235 St. Anterus, Greece. 

23G St. Fabian, Rome. 

251 St. Cornelius, Rome. 

252 Komtian (Antipope), Rome. 

232 St. Lucius, Lucca. 

253 St. Stephen L, Rome. 

237 St. Sixtus II., Athens, 

259 St. Dionysius,, Gieece, 

269 St. Felix I., Rome. 

275 St. Eutichianus, Tuscany, 

2S3 St. Caius, Saiona. 

296 St. Marceilinus, Rome. 

308 St, Marcel lus, Rome. 

310 St. Eusebius, Greece. 

311 St. Melchiades, Africa. 

314 St. Sylvester, Rome. 

336 St. Mark I„ Rome. 

337 St. Julius I., Rome, 

352 St. Libei ras, Rome. 

355 Felix II. (Antipope), Rome. 

366 St. Ramasus L, Spain. 

384 St. Siricius, Rome. 

397 St. Anastasius I., Rome. 

401 St. Innocent I., Albano. 

417 St. Zosimus, Greece. 

418 St. Boniiace I., Rome. 

420 Fulaliits (Antipopc), Rome. 

422 St. Celestm I„ Rome. 

432 St. Sixtus III., Rome. 

440 St. Leo I. (the Great), Tuscany. 

461 St. Hilary, Sardinia. 

467 St. Simplicius, Tivoli. 

4S2 St. Felix II. (called III.), Borne, 

492 St. Geiasius, Africa. 

496 St. Anastasias II., Rome. 

498 St. Symmaelms, Sardinia. 

514 Laurentius (Antipope), Rome. 

514 St. Ilormisdas, Fro&inone. 

523 John I., Tuscany. 

526 St. Felix IV., Benevento. 

530 Boniiace II., Rome. 

530 Jjicscuios (Antipope), Rome. 

532 John. II., Rome. 

035 St, Agapetus I., Rome. 

539 St. Silverius, Frosinone. 

533 Vigilius, Rome, 

553 Ptlagiuo I., Rome. 

560 St. John III., Rome. 

571 St. Benedict I„ Rome. 

578 St. Pelagius II., Rome. 

590 St. Gregory I. (the Great), Rome. 

604 Sabmianus, Bieda or Volterra* 

607 Boniiace HI., Rome, 

608 Boniface IV., Valera in the Abruzzh 
615 Deodatus I., Rome* 

619 Boniface V., Naples. 

623 Honorius I., Frosinone* 

640 Severinus, Rome. 

640 John IV., Zara in Dalmatia, 

642 Theodore 1., Jerusalem, 
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Borne, 


Tie^an 

to ic»gn. Counliy. 

A.l>. 

019 St. Marlin I., IVidi. 

65 ! Eh genius L, Rome. 

€57 Vitalian, Seem. 

45 "2 Adeudutu-, Rom". 

(575 Lonmus i., Rome, 

078 Agatho, lb ggio m CaMhri *, Sicily. 

(;*2 St. L» o 11, MCi’v*. 
f. J 5 B. ufl K 1 1., Rune. 

<>5 John. V'., „vm jtL 

(Fable of Pope Jorn.) 

CSC Purr (Aniipoje), Rome. 

686 Tin adore (Ant ij>opi), Rome. 

<M Comm, Tumce. 

('•'*3 (J ntiporn). 

OVT Sergius 1., Antioch, 

7ul John VI,, Gkoca 
*03 John Vli., (Jieece. 

708 SLimm, Syria. 

708 Cun t (minus, Syria. 

715 (»n?crm II., Rome. 

7 hi Gregory 111., Svi*j. 

7 < 1 Zacharias, San-e' erhio, Magna Gicciu. 
752 Sfepii* n II. or 10., Rulin'. 

732 St* pL< u ill,, Rom* . 

757 Rani L, Rome. 

70s TueopuihtUup ( Anti )i(gn). 

7 (A Pouuantuh II. (Jnhpnpt), Xepi. 

7 o'* PUihp (Ant!})uj>i \ Romo. 

70s Steph* u IV,, ll< ggio. 

772 Admit i. (Colonua), Rome, 

703 Sc Leo ill., Rome. 

816 Stepljf n V., Rome. 

817 Pascnul I., Itume. 

824 Engeimts 11., Rome. 

826 Z\ uzih ins (Antq >opc), Rome. 

827 Valentinus, Rome. 

-27 Grogotj IV., Rome. 

& 1 1 Sergiu- II., Rome. 

*•<13 Leo IV., Rome. 

837 St, Benedict 111., Rome. 

*S5 U Anastasias (XuLpnpt ), Rome. 

8.38 Nicholas I., Home, 

867 Adrian IL.Romt. 

872 John VIII., Rome, 

«ss2 Martin It, Gullese. 

88 1 Adrian Ilf., Rome. 

8^5 Htephui VL, Rome. 

8‘jl Furmosus, Corsica. 

>91 Smyim III. (AnVqMp). 

846 Boniface VI., hiK.iiiiy. 

8‘»6 Stephen Vil., Rome. 

847 J ;o man us L, Rail* se, 

HR Tlwodore II., Roiu* 1 . 

MH John LX., 1’ivoii. 

Hit) Benedict IV., Rome. 

•w* b o V., Vrd* a. 

flt>3 Chri-toph* r, Rome. 

964 Sergilis III., Rome, 

‘all Ana-taaus 111., Rome, 

910 Land* mm *, iSihma. 

91 II Joint X., Ravenna. 

928 Leo Vj., Rome. 

929 Stephen VIL, Rome. 

931 John XL, Rome. 

936 Leo TuKUium. 

939 Stephen VIII., Germany. 

913 Martin If!,, Rome. 


Began 

to reign. Country. 

A.I). 

946 Agapetus II., Rome. 

956 John XII. (Octuviamis), Tu«cnlnm. 

964 Leo (Antipope)* Rome. 

964 Benedict V., Rome. 

965 John XIII., Naini. 

972 Benedict VJL, Rome. 

974 Aonmus XL, Romo. 

975 Benedict VII., Rome. 

920 Boniface i’ll. (Ib am one), Antipope. 

9oa John XIV., Pamn. 

983 John XV., Rome. 

996 Gregory V. (Bruno), Saxony. 

99s John XVII. (Antipope). 

999 Sylvester II. (Gerbert), Auvergne. 

1002 John XVI., Rome. 

1003 John XVII., Rome. 

1009 Sergius IV., Rome. 

1021 Benedict VIII., Tusculum. 

1024 John XVIII., Tusculum. 

1033 Benedict IX., Tusculum. 

1014 Sylvester III. (Antipope). 

1046 Gregory VI., Rome. 

1017 Clement II. (Suidger), Saxony, 
i 1048 Damasus II., Boppa, Bavaria. 

1049 St. Leo IX., Bruno, Alsace. 

1035 Victor II., Gebhard, Bavarian Tyrol. 

1037 Stephen X., Lorraine. 

105s Benedict X. (Antipope), Rome. 

1052 Nicholas II. (Gherardus), Burgundy, 

1061 Alexander II. (R adagio), Milan. 

1061 Hmonus II, ( Oadalous of Parma), Anti- 
pope. 

1073 Gregory VII. (Hildebrand, or Aldrobrand* 
eschi), Soana in Tuscany, 

1080 Clement II. (Guilm t of Ravenna ), Anti- 
pope. 

1086 Victor ill. (Epifani), Beneventum. 

1088 Urban II., ltheims. 

1099 Paschal II., Bieda. 

1100 Albert (Antipope), Atella. 

1102 Theodoric (Antipope), Rome. 

1102 Sylvester III. (Anti pope), Rome. 

Ills Gelasius II. (Giov, Caetani), Gaeta. 

1118 Gregory VIII (Antipope), Spain. 

1119 Calixtiis II., Burgundy. 

1124 Honorius II, Bologna. 

1124 Theobald (“ Bocca di Pecore ”), Anlipope , 
1130 Innocent II, (Papareselii), Rome. 

1130 AnacUfus XL (Ant (pope). 

1 138 \ ictor I V. (Anlipope). 

1143 Celestin 11., Citth di Castello. 

3144 Lucius 11., Bologna. 

1143 Eugenios III. (Baganelli), Pisa. 

1 150 Anastasius IV., Rome. 

115 4 Adrian IV. (Nicholas Breakspeare), Lang- 
ley, England. 

1359 Alexander 111. (Bandinelli), Siena. 

1339 Victor I T. (Cardinal Oitavian), Anlipope, 
Rome. 

1164 Paschal III. (Antipope), Cremona. 

1169 (Jaliidns III, (Antipope), Hungary. 

1178 Innocent III. (Antipope), Rome. 

1381 Lucius 111, Lucca. 

1185 Urban III. (Crivelii), Milan. 

1187 Gregory VIII. (di Morra), Beneventum. 
1187 Clement III. (Seoian), Rome. 

1191 Celestin III. (Orsini), Rome. 

1398 Innocent III. (Conti), Anagni. 

1216 Honorius III, (Savdii), Rome, 
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Berm 

io reign. Country. 

A.r>. ” 

1227 Grt gory IX. (Conti), Anagni. 

12 n Okstm IV. (Ca^tigliom), Milan. 

3 243 J nnopcxit IV. (FiPscln), Genoa. 

1251 Alexander JV. (Conti), Anagni. 

1261 Urban JV., Iro>e% 

1204 Clement IV. Foucauld), Narboim' 1 . 

-* 211 Gr< <i try X. (Visconti), Piacenza. 

5*270 I»in«*c iit V., Mouliers, Savoy. 

1276 Adi >an V. (IV seln), Genoa. 

1270 JoM XIX. or XX. or XXL, T ‘sbon. 

1277 Nicholas ILL (Or dm), Rome. 

1 28 1 Mai tin IV., Champagne. 

;*>5 HonoriUb IV. (Sat edit), Rome. 

1 2 - >7 Nicholas IV. (Masci), Ascoli. 

1202 Cele.stm V. (Pietro da Monotie), Muleso, 
Naples. 

12 f >l £ mi face VIII. (Benedetto CaefanP, 

Anagni. 

1303 Benedict XI. (Boccasini), Treviso, 
i 5u3 Clement V. (ue Comb), Bordeaux. 

1310 John XXII. i Jacques il Erne), Callers. 

1 53 ' AT J/otais V.(An l ip‘>pe at Romt), ILieti. 

1 33 1 Benedict XII. (Jacques Fournier), Foix. 

13 J 2 Clement VI. (Pierre Roger de Beaufort), 
Limoges 

3332 Innocent VI. (Etienne Anbert), Limoseb. 
3362 Urban V. (Guillaume de Grinmaid'i, Monde. 
1370 Gregory \I. (Ib/rei de Beaufoit), Lwauaet.. 
3378 Urban VJ.(Barndommeu Piunam), Naples. 

13- 7 Clement VII. (Uobut of ihnu'tl), Ant (pope 

Ol Ji'lfinnn. 

1 3^0 Boniface IX. (Pietro Tomuelli), Naples. 

1 324 At ueliit XI IL (Pulro (k, Luna, a ?paaia> d), 
Ant > pope at Avignon. 

140 i Innocuit VII. (Oosmator de’ Miliomti), 
Sulmona. 

HOG Gregory XII. (Angelo CorreA Venice. 

1409 Alexander V. (Petrus Phylargyms), 

Candia. 

1410 John XXIII. (Baldassare Cossa), Naples. 
1417 Martin V. (Oddone Colonna), Rome. 

1124- Clement VIII. ( a Spaniard), Antipope at 
Avignon. 

1131 Eugenim IT, (Gabriele Condolmieri), 
Venice. 

1439 FA ix V. (Antipope). [End of the Western 
Schism.] 

1447 Nicholas V. (Tommaso Parentueelli, or 
Toraasso di Sarzana), Sarzana. 

1455 Calixtus III. (Alfonso Boigia), Valencia. 

1 S5S Pius II. (iEneas Sylvius. Piccoloimni), 
Pienza. 

1461 Paul II. (Pietro Barbo), Venice. 

I u 1 Sixtus IV. (Francesco della ltovere), Sa- 
vona. 

1 *81 Innocent VIII. (Gio-Battista Cibo), Genoa, 
S t92 Alexander VI. (Rodengo Lenzoli Boigia), 
Spain. 

1503 Plus ill. (Antonio Todeschini Piccolomini), 
Siena. 

3503 Julius JL (Giuiiuno della Rovere), Savona. 
3513 Leo X. (Giovanni de’ Medici), Florence. 
1522 Adiian VL (Adrian Florent), Utrecht. 

3523 Clement VII. (Ghilio de’ Medici), Florence. 
1534 Paul III. (Alesbandro Farnese), Rome. 

1550 Julius III. (Gio. Maria Ciocchi del Monte), 
Monte fDn Savino in Tuscany. 

1555 Marcellos II. (Marcello Cervini), Monto- 
pnlciano. 


Becran to 

Comm;., 

A. I*. 

3555 Paul IV. (Gio Pietro CarafFa), Naples, 

1559 Pius IV. (Giovan-Angelo de’ Medici), 
Milan. 

1.566 St. Phis V. (Michele GhUlinL, near Alto- 
an dna. 

1572 Gregory XIII. (Ugo Buoncompagni), Bo- 
logna. 

1585 Sixtus V. (Felice Peretti), of Montalto, 
bom at Grottamare, ju the Mai oh ot 
Ancona. 

15 ° 5 TTiban VII. (Gio-Battista Custagno), Rome. 

3590 Gregoiy XIV. (Nicolo rifroudati), Cremona. 

1591 Innocent IX. (Griuv Antonio FaceMnetti), 

Bologna. 

1592 Clement VIII. (Ippolito Aldobrandini), of 

a Fimentine laimly, but bom at Fano. 

1605 Leo XL (Alejandro Ottaviano de’ Medici) 
Florence. 

1605 Paul V. (Cumillo Borah ese), Rome. 

1621 Gregoiy XV. (Alessandro Ludovisi), Bo- 
logna. 

3623 Urban VOX. (M iftco Baibmmi), Florence. 

1614 Innocent X. (Gm-Batti&fa Pamfili), Rome. 

1655 Alexander Vi I. (Fabio Chigi), Siena. 

1667 Clement IX. (Giulio Rospigliosi), Pistoja. 

1670 Clement X. (Gio-Battista Altieri), Rome. 

1676 Innocent XI (Benedetto Odiscalchi), Como. 

30so Alex.mder VLLL (Pietro Qttobom), Venice. 

1691 Innocent XI J. (Antonio Pignatelli), Naples. 

1700 Clement XI. (Gio. Francesco Album), Ur- 
bane 

1721 Innoci nt XI II. (Michelangelo Conti), Piome, 

1724 Benedict XIII. ([helio Francesco Oisini), 
Rome. 

1739 Clement XII. (Lorenzo Cor&ini), Florence. 

17 10 Benedict XIV. (Prospero Lambortmi), Bo- 
logna. 

1753 Clement XIII. (Carlo Itezzonico), Venice. 

1769 Clement XIV. (Lorenzo Fiuncesco Gan- 
ganelli), Sant’ Arcangelo, near Rimini. 

1775 Pius VI. (Angelo Braschi), Cesena. 

IfeOO Pius VII. (Gregorio Barnabe Chiaramonti), 
Cesena. 

1S23 Leo XII. (Annibale della Genga), Spoleto. 

1S29 Pius VIII. (Fiancesco Xaviere Castiglione), 
Cingoli. 

1831 Gregory XVI. (Maura Cappellari), Belluno, 

lclO Pius IX. (Giovanni Maria Mastai-Fcrretti), 
bom at Sinigallia, May 33, 1792; created 
Cardinal December 23, lfc.39 ; elected Pope 
June 16,1816. 

187"' Ln » XIII. (Giocchino Pocci), born at Carpi- 
ik to, March 2, 1810; elected Pope, Feb. 
2 >. 


KINGS OF UNITED ITALY, 

3870 Victor; Emanuel IL proclaimed King of 
all Italy. The first Parliament of united 
Italy was opened in Rome in December 
1871. 

1873 Humbert L, born March 14, 1844; as- 
cended the throne on the 9th January. 
Queen Maigherita Maria Teresa Gio- 
vanni, bom November 20, 1851. 
prince Royal, Victor Emanuel Filiberto 
Maria Gemuro, Prince of Naples, horn 
3 1 th November, 1^69. 
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SECTION TI. 

DESCRIPTION OE ROME. 


(GENERAL FEATURES. 

§ 1. Topography — § 2. The Tiber — §3. Panoramic View of Rome— §4. The 
Seteu Hills* — ^ 5. General View of tlie Ruins, 


§ 1. Topography. 

Rome is situated nearly in the centre ! 
of the C mi paa.ua, that undulating tract 
of the old Latin and Etruscan territory, j 
w hit h lies between the Sabine Apen- 
nines, the Cimiman range of % oleanic 
mils, and the Tyrrhenian Sea. Its 1 
geographical position, at the Observa- 
tory of the Colled o Romano, is lat. 
41- 53' 52" X., long. 12" 28' 40" E. 
of Greenwich ; and its height above the 
sea on the mean level of the Tiber 
under the JElian Bridge, 20 ft. It is 
13 geog, m, distant in a straight line 
from the nearest point of the sea-coast. 
The modern city is built in the plain 
which lies on each bank of the Tiber, and 
on the slopes of the 7 hills which formed 
such well-known features in the topo- 
graphy of ancient Rome. The height of 
these hills, within the circuit of the pre- 
sent walls, varies from 120 to 180 ft. 
above the river. On the Caslian the 
pavement of St. John Late ran is 161 
ft, of barometrical altitude. On the 
Esquiline that of S, Maria Maggiore, 
1 88 ft. On the Quirinal, at the base 
of the colossal statues, 185 ft. 

The Tiber divides the city into 2 
unequal portions, traversing it from N. 
to.fcL in a winding course of about 3 
miles. On the h bank, the Plnclan, 


Quirinal, Viminal, and Capitoline hills 
form a kind of amphitheatre, encircling 
the irregular flat of the ancient Campus 
Martins. This area includes the prin- 
cipal portion of the modern city, the 
seat of trade, and contains the great 
bulk of the population. It is traversed 
by the Corso, the main street of Rome, 
about 1 m. in length, extending from 
the Porta del Popolo on the N., and ter- 
minating on the S. in the Piazza di 
Venezia, at the northern foot of the 
Capitoline hill. To the S. and E. of this 
district are the Palatine, the Aventine, 
the Esquiline, and the Ctelian hills, 
vrhich, though included within the 
walls, were until lately comparatively 
uninhabited. Their surface was, and 
is still partially covered with villas, 
gardens, and vineyards; but the new 
quarters of the town are rapidly spread- 
ing over this once deserted part, espe- 
cially in the plateau from which the 
Quirinal, Viminal, and Esquiline hills 
advance like promontories on the plain. 
On the rt. bank of the Tiber lies the 
narrow flat which contains the districts 
of the Borgo and Trastevere. It is 
bounded on the W. by a ridge of hills 
about ij m. in length from N. to S. 
The principal eminences of this ridge 
within the walls are the Vatican and the 
Janicnlum, which preserve nearly un- 
altered their ancient names. Beyond the 
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w alls the picturesque Monte Mario, with 
its villas and cj press plantations, may 
lie considered the continuation of this 
elevated ridge on the N., and the hill of 
Monte Verde and Monte delle Piche, 
beyond the Porta Portese on the S. The 
Trastevere and the Borgo are united by 
the street of the Lungara, built by 
Sixtus V. in the level space between 
the Tiber and the declivity of the Jani- 
c ul uni, 

$ 2, The Tiber. 

This classical river forms such a 
principal feature in the history as well 
as topography of Rome, that a short j 
description of it will not be out of 
place here. The Latin name of Tigris 
or Tibris, now preserved in tlie Italian 
Tevcre , succeeded, at a period not 
clearly determined, to its primitive 
denomination of Albnla , from the 
whitish colour of its waters. The 
present name records a tradition that 
a Tiberinus, King of the Albans, or, 
according to other versions, of the 
Etruscans, was drowned in its waters. 
The ancient Roman sculptors repre- 
sented the Tiber as a majestic bearded 
old ruan, crowned with laurel, holding 
a cornucopia, and reclining, supported 
by the traditional wolf and twins. 

Those who wish to study the geolo- 
gical vicissitudes of the valley through 
which the Tiber flows, will find ample 
information in the article “ II Tcvcre ed 
i! bico Delta” by the Senator Ponzi, 
published in the 6 Patista Maritime * 
of July, 1876. The £ Tiber and its 
Tributaries in Ancient and Modern 
Times / by Strother A. Smith, M.A., is 
full of erudition and practical observa- 
tions on the mode of preventing inun- 
dations. The same question has been 
amply developed in the recent works 
of Canevari, Betocchi, and Oberholtzer. 

The Tiber rises nearly due E. of 
Florence, 12 m. N. of Pieve S. Stefano, 
on the opposite side of the ridge which 
gives birth to the Arno, on the Coro- 
naro and Fumajolo hills, at the height 
of 1167 metres above the level of the 
sea. It reaches Rome after a course of 
210 English m., and flows into the sea 
22 miles lower down. The course of 
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the Tiber through Rome comprises 
three remaikable curves and is about 
3 miles in length, during which its 
fall is 3} feet. Its average breadth is 
100 yards, reduced to about 00 between 
the Falconieri palace and the Farut- 
sina gardens, and some other narrow 
parts. By the regulations of the plan 
for the rectification of the Tiber, the 
new quay walls (indicated on the map 
accompanying this Handbook) will 
enclose the river during its course 
through the city in abed of the uniform 
breadth of 100 metres, excepting the 
approaches to the Tiberine islands, 
which will be nearly double. 

The depth of the Tiber in Rome is 
from 0 to 8 metres, representing the 
average heights of its surface above 
the level of the Mediterranean, mea- 
sured by the hydrometer at the Port 
of Ripetta. Tins is increased by floods 
usually once a year to 12 or 18 metres, 
at which elevation the water over- 
flows the river - banks. Only once 
during the last GO years has the Tiber 
risen to the height of 17] metres. 
This was during the disastrous inun- 
dation of Dec. 1870. The greatest 
height on record attained by the rher 
was in 159S, when the water rose to 
19J metres. 

It is calculated that Rome has been 
flooded in a devastating degree about 
40 times from the time of Romulus to 
the present day, notwithstanding all 
the efforts of the ancients from the 
earliest times to keep the river within 
bounds. Successive emperors endea- 
voured in vain to preserve the city 
from these periodical calamities down 
to the time of Aurelian, who in a letter 
to Arabianus, enumerating his works 
for facilitating the navigation of the 
river, mentions new embankments or 
quay walls, 4< Tiberis ripas extruxiT 
Remains of these may be still observed. 
Popes failed also in similar attempts, 
and. it now remains to be seen whether 
the Italian Government will be more 
successful. 

The Jews’ quarter (Via della Fiu- 
mara) and the Via delfl Orso are inun- 
dated when the hydrometer at the 
Ripetta marks 12 metres, the steps of 
the Pantheon at 13. Piazza Navona at 
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14, the central pan of the Corso at 13, 
and the Porta del Popolo at 17. 

There are differences of opinion as 
to whether the hot tom of the Tiber has 
risen sensibly since the foundation of 
Pome, but at all events the difference 
cannot be great, as the rapidity of its 
flow prevents much accumulation. 

As to the prolongation of the Ti- 
berine delta, Ponzi calculates that 
from the foundation of Ostia by Ancus 
Martins to the construction of Trajan’s 
port » 743 veais) the coast-line at the 
mouth of the Tiber advanced 950 metres. 

From Trajan to Pius V, 7 -who 
erected his tower in 15t>9, the pro- 
longation in 1439 years was 1730 
metres. To the erection of Alexan- 
der VI I A tower, 93 years, 330 metres. 
To the erection of the Clementina 
tower ixt 1774, 111 years, 4 3u metres. 
To the year 1674, 10 i 3 ears, 400 
metres. The ad \ anee of the coast-line 
having thus been 4100 metres in *2507 
years, the annual average is i metre 
635 centimetres. 

In comparing the present with the 
ancient aspect of the Tiber in Home, 
and between the city and the sea, the 
solitude and desolation of its banks 
now contrast strongly with the appear- 
ance it must have presented when the 
commerce of the world covered it 
with ships, and the splendours of 
Imperial courts adorned it with Heat- 
ing pageantries. Even during the 
middle ages, and the reigns of many 
Popes, the 'Fiber continued to be fre- 
quented by sovereigns as a safe and 
commodious w ay of reaching or leav- 
ing the Eternal City - Such was the 
case with Peter 11. of Arragon in 
1204; with Gregory XI. coming from 
Avignon in 1377 ; with the Emperor 
Frederh k III. in 1452 3 Sixtus IV. in 
3 468; Alexander VI., coming from 
Spain in 1492 to assume the Pontifi- 
cate ; and Pius II., who in 1464 navi- 
gated the upper branch of the Tiber 
on his way to Ancona to command his 
fleet, after declaring a crusade against 
the Turks, Julius II. returning" from 
Bologna in 1507 descended the Tiber 
from near CJivita Castellaua to Home, 
and Julius III, and Leo, X. frequently 
embarked on its yellow waters. It 


TUBEff. home. 

was the custom during many years 
for the Roman Pontiffs to proceed on 
the river in splendid galleys to the 
Basilica of St. Paul ejstru-mm os — as 
also occasionally the Tiber has aided 
their flight from the rebellious Ho- 
mans, or received their mutilated re- 
mains, in times more troublous than 
the present. Even in our own times 
the port of Ptipetfa witnessed, in 1848, 
the embarkation of the Papal Grena- 
diers on the river steamers to Ponte 
Felice, for the campaign against the 
Austrians, and ten years afterwards the 
arrival, by the same boats, of the Irish 
brigade enrolled for the defence of 
the Holy See. There is no prospect 
just now of the renewal of any such 
exciting scenes, for the railways have 
taken the wind out of the Tiber’s sails, 
and e\en the little hitherto existing 
fluvial traffic between Fiumiciuo and 
Home is being rapidly transferred to 
the new rly. connecting that port with 
the capital. From above Home a few 
barges only now* drop down with the 
current from the Sabine provinces, 
with cargoes of wood and w me. The 
Marquis Ba\ iera has organised a ser- 
vice of boats, like the penny steamers 
on the Thames, to ply through the 
city from Ponte Molle to St. Paul’s 
and rice tend, which is an useful im- 
provement. The realisation of the 
proposed Tiber embankments and 
quays, of which we have a specimen 
adjoining the Ponte Sisto, will afford 
an agreeable promenade to the Homans, 
and it is to be hoped that the Tiber row- 
ing club will enliven with occasional 
regattas the river which has apparently 
lost all future chance of sovereign 
splendours or commercial activity. 

For the first 400 years after the 
foundation of Home, her citizens were 
content to drink no other waters than 
those of the Tiber, which an accurate 
chemical analysis (Professor Chimenti, 
1831) has demonstrated to be more 
salubrious than those of the Thames or 
the Seine. Many now ruined aque- 
ducts subsequently brought purer 
streams for centuries to the luxurious 
capital of the Homan world, but when 
these resources were cut off by bar- 
baric im asions and intestine wars, the 
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§ 3 . PANORAMIC UHW OF HOME. 

Romans returned to the example of and to a\ oid the vexation arising from 
their ancestors, and for many years a constant recurrence to authorities, to 
drank the waters of the Tiber — which proceed, in the first instance, to the 
were held in such repute, that when Capitol, with plan of the city and map 
Pope Clement VII. went to Marseilles of the environs of Rome before him. 
in 1553 to marry his niece, Catherine An hour devoted to this will give 
de Medici, to tire Duke of Orleans, him a more complete Idea of an- 
afterwards Henry II., he took with cient Rome than days spent in the 
him, by the advice of his physician, ordinary mode of investigation; and 
Dr. Corti, a sufficient supply of Tiber the information obtained in regard to 
water to last him until his return; and the surrounding country will mate- 
Gregory XIII., who lived till he was rially assist him in his future excur- 
80, never drank anything else, pre- sions beyond the walls. Independently 
ferring it to the Acqua Vergine. The of these advantages, there is no scene 
water of the Tiber, taken above the in the world more impressive or mag- 
city, only requires a little time to nificent than that commanded from this 
deposit the earthy matter it holds in ele^ ated spot. It is not inferior in histo- 
solution, to become perfectly palatable, ideal interest to the glorious panorama 
Fifty different kinds of fishes are enu- from the Acropolis of Athens, while it 
merated as frequenting or living con- surpasses it in those higher associa- 
stantly in the Tiber. About a quarter tions which appeal so powerfully to 
of these come up periodically from the the feelings of the Christian traveller, 
sea, among which the sturgeon de- In the first place, it will be useful to 
servedly holds the first rank, sometimes take a general survey of the country, 
attaining extraordinary dimensions, as seen from the summit of the tower, 
and only occasionally taken in nets. The Campagna, or the undulating 

country which extends on all sides 
§ 3. Panoramic View or Rome. around Rome, includes portions of an- 
cient Sabina, Latium and Etruria. Its 
Wiioe\ er would enter on the study length from Cape Linaro, S. of Civita 
of the ancient monuments of Rome Vecchia, toTerracinais about 90 Eng- 
will find it useful, before he com- lish m. : its greatest breadth from the 
mences the examination of particular mountains to the sea is about 27. On 
ruins, to make himself acquainted the W.N.W. it is bounded by the range 
with their relative position, and of the mountains of La Tolfa, on the 
classify them in such a manner as N.W. and N. by the volcanic group that 
will enable him to understand their surrounds the Lake of Bracciano, of 
history, and, above all, to make him- which the peaks of Rocca Romana 
self familiar, not only with the topo- and Monte Virgmio are the highest 
graphy of Rome itself, but with the points; beyond, and more to the rt, 
classical region in the midst of which rises tire Monte Cimino or Monte di 
it is situated. There are several spots Soriano, and nearer the spectator the 
within the walls adapted for this hills round Baccano, of which the 
purpose, such as the Vatican Cupola, wooded peak of Monte Musino is the 
the terrace in front of the ch. of S. highest point. At the N.E. end of 
Pietro Montorio, the Campanile of this range rises the classical Soracte 
8. M. Maggiore, the Torre delie (Monte S. Oreste), whose isolated mass 
Milizie, &c. ; but the Tower of the forms so striking a feature in the 
Capitol,* from its height and central Roman panorama. It stands near the 
position, must be considered the best eastern extremity of the Etruscan ter- 
of all ; and we advise therefore most ritory, and close to the Sabine frontier, 
strongly the traveller who desires to Between Soracte and the Apennines 
understand the antiquities, to study the valley of the Tiber occupies the 
them with the least difficulty to himself, low region. The Sabine mountains 
* Access to this tower Is obtained by applying surround like an amphitheatre the 
to the aiUtidt* l whole expanse of the north-eastern 
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Campugua, from the \illage of Nerola 
to Palestrina, the u Frii/td >>n J’ramsfe” 
of Horace. Along the range of these 
limestone mountains, the principal 
town to he seen is 

7 /Vi, the ancient Tihur, surrounded 
by olive-groves and woods. From that 
point the Anio flows into the plain 
towards its junction with the Tiber, 
in its course separating Latium from 
the country of the Sabines. Be} end and 
to the 1. of Tivoli we recognise the 
lofty pointed peak of Mmile (rain tro. the 
Lucretilis of Horace ; at its foot the 3 pic- 
turesque hills of Mmitieelli, of Poggio 
( Vsi, and of St. Angelo in Cupoccia, the 
ancient Ji<nrh s On nk*d W; and farther 
o d the 1., more in the foreground, the 
wooded range that surrounds Mint mn, 
the Alban colony of Nomentum, and the 
hill and town of Monte Jlutoutb , marked 
by its lofy tower. Nearer home, the bluff 
hill of 0 tdti (U»Ulb o t overlooking the 
Tilier, is the probable site of the citadel 
of Fideme. 

On the S.E. of the plain of Latium 
rise the beautiful volcanic hills of 
Albano, whose exquisite outline has 
scarcely any comparison in Italian 
landscapes. They are studded with 
villages and towns, each representing 
some site of classical interest. Begin- 
ning from the left, on the lowest slopes 
of the range, stands the village of La 
Colonna, not far from the site of 
ancient Labicum; and farther to the 
rt. the towns of Monte Compatri, Bocca 
Priora, and Monte Porzio. Frascati 
is seen next, surrounded by magni- 
ficent 'villas, with the ruins of Tuscu- 
lum scarcely visible on the top of the 
hill, which bounds the E. side of the 
Latin valley. Grottaferrata lies at the 
opening of "this valley, and farther to 
the rt. is Marino, which, ns well as 
Caste! Gandolfo and the Convent of 
'Palazziioio, stands on the wooded ridge 
bordering the L <ke of Alba no. Above 
the crater of the lake the Mens Latialis, 
now called Monte Cavo, rises to a 
height of 4127 feet, crowded by a con- 
vent of Passiouist monks on the site 
of the federal temple of Jupiter. Be- 
tween this peak and the opposite one 
of Monte Pila, there is a wide plain, 
called the Campi $£ Annibale, on the 
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NAY. edge of which stands the pictur- 
esque village of Bocca di Papa; and 
about midway between it and the plain 
on the rt. is Albano, of which the gate 
alone can be seen from here ; but the 
site is well marked by the ilex-grove 
of the Villa Doria. From this point 
the outline of the hills descends gradu- 
ally and gently towards the sea, con- 
cealing Monte Giove (Corioli) and 
Civita Lavinia (Lanuvium) to the S. 
Along the plain from N. to S. the 
Tiber winds as a long yellow line, 
marking the ancient boundary between 
Latium and Etruria. In the fore- 
ground on one side are the ruins of 
all that made Borne the mistress of the 
world; on the other are the palaces 
and churches of the modern city; so 
that the Capitol may be said to separate 
the living from the dead — the city of 
the Popes and the capital of modern 
Italy from the ancient metropolis of 
the Caesars. 

§ 4. The Seven Hills, 

The first objects which will excite 
the interest of the traveller are the 
tie veil Hills . These may be recognised 
without much difficulty from our pre- 
sent position, which commands also 
many interesting ruins that must ne- 
cessarily be included in the following 
general survey. 

From the Capitol, as a central point, 
we may trace a semicircle from the 
Pincian Hill, on the northern side of the 
modern city, to the Aventine on the S., 
embracing in its circuit the line of the 
existing walls. This area includes 
nearly the whole of ancient Borne as it 
existed before the time of Augustus. 
The heart of the city was, of course, the 
Forum, the open irregular space which 
lies immediately below us; it will 
serve as a guiding point in enabling us 
to fix the limits of the Mils The topo- 
graphy and monuments of this classical 
spot are described in § 4. 

The Gapitoliiie , on which w r e stand, 
forms the first of the 7 hills. It is 
fully described in § 7. Above the 
south-western angle of the Forum 
rises the Palatine, the seat of the 
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earliest settlement of Home, covered 
with the rains of the Palace of the 
Caesars, Farther to the rt. is the 
Aeentine, its N.W. base washed by 
the Tiber, and its summit crowned by 
the churches of Santa Sabina, Sant’ 
Alessio, and 11 Priorato. In the valley, 
the Vallis Murcia of the kingly period, 
between these 2 hills, was the Circus 
Maximus, the nearest extremity of 
which will be easily recognised by the 
tall chimney of one of the Roman gas- 
works. Over the Colosseum the eye 
rests on the Lateran Basilica, marking 
the extreme N.E, boundary of the 
Cidian. N. of the Cmlian, and Colos- 
seum, which stands in the intervening 
valley, is the Esquiline , more extensive 
than any of the other hills, and marked 
at its southern extremity by the ruins 
of the Baths of Titus, at its northern 
angle by the ch. of Santa Maria 
Maggiore, while the ruined dome 
of the Nymplmeum, formerly called 
Temple of Minerva Medica, and the 
walls of the city, indicate its extreme 
boundary on the E. On the N.W. of 
the Esquiline, between it and the 
Quirinal, is the Yiminal , remarkable 
for its flat surface, which makes it 
difficult to distinguish as a separate 
eminence ; a part of it is covered by 
the Baths of Diocletian. The ch. of 
S. Lorenzo in Panis-Perna occupies 
nearly its highest points and the hill 
may be traced in the gardens extend- 
ing from it to the Piazza di Termini 
and the Baths of Diocletian. In walk- 
ing from the Triniti de’ Monti to S. 
Maria Maggiore, the separation be- 
tween the Quirinal and Viminal is 
distinctly recognised. The Quirinal , 
a long narrow eminence, begins at the 
Forum of Trajan, visible from the 
eastern angle of the tower. We can 
easily see from this point that a portion 
of the hill had been removed to make 
room for Trajan's Forum, as we shall 
find stated hereafter on the inscription 
of his column. The massive square 
tower of the middle ages, called the 
Torre delleMilizie (vulgarly known as 
Tower of Nero), and the walls of the 
Forum of Augustus, assist us in mark- 
ing the line which separates the base 
of the Quirinal from that of the Esqui- 
[Rome.] 


line. The Quirinal stretches trom the 
Forum of Trajan to the N.E. behind 
the Colonna Palace. It is covered 
with buildings, among which the most 
conspicuous is the Quirinal Palace. 
These are the 7 hills which were in- 
cluded within the walls of Servius 
Tullius ; but there are others beyond 
those limits, which it is necessary to 
particularise. N. of the Quirinal is 
Monte Pincio , the Collis Horiulorum , the 
favourite promenade of the modem 
Romans. On the other side of the 
Tiber is the Janiculum , at the foot of 
| which lies the quarter of Trastevere ; 
at its southern extremity, but without 
the walls, is the Monte Verde, over- 
looking the Tiber; beyond, to the N. 
of the Janiculum, is the Mans Vati- 
can us; and in the extreme distance, 
forming the boundary of our present 
prospect, is the Monte Mario, capped 
by the villa Millini , with its magni- 
ficent solitary pine-tree, surrounded by 
cypress plantations. The area between 
the Janiculum and the Pincian includes 
nearly the whole of modern Rome. The 
last eminence that remains to be noticed 
is the artificial mound called Monte 
Te&taccio, from the fragments of earthen 
vessels of which it is formed; it is 
situated at the southern angle of the 
Aurelian walls, at the foot of the 
Aventine, between the river and the 
pyramid of Caius Cestius, but cannot 
be distinguished from the point where 
we are now standing, the higher mass 
of the Aventine intervening. It is, 
however, described here, because it 
presents no monuments entitling it to 
classification in other sections, and 
because its origin and object have been 
until now quite unknown. The height 
of this mound is about 115 ft. above 
the plain from which it rises. The 
circumference at the base is about 
2500 ft. The researches of Reiffer- 
scheid and Brazza as to the origin and 
history of the Monte Testaccio, have 
recently been satisfactorily completed 
by E. Dressel (Annali dell' Inst., vol. 
50, pp. 118-194), from whose persever- 
ing examination of the different strata 
of broken amphorae, and collection of 
the potters’ stamps, and painted or 
scratched inscriptions found on the 
3? 
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fragments, it clearly results that the 
mound is entirely formed of broken 
vases, all of the large form used by^ 
the Bounins for the conveyance of 
agricultural products from the pro- 
vinces to the capital, and nearly all of 
Spanish origin, especially from the 
fertile province of Boetica. 

We know that Spain supplied not 
only Home but also the northern pro- 
vinces of the Empire with oil, wine, 
wax, pitch, minium, linseed, salt, 
honey, sauces, and olives prepared in 
a manner greatly praised by Pliny, 
Fragments of amphorae, bearing Spa- 
nish potters* stamps identical with 
those of Monte Testaecio and the Orti 
Torlonia, have been often found in 
England, France, and Germany. Frag- 
ments of African vases form part of 
the Monte Testaecio, but are of less 
frequent occurrence. 

It is inferred that the warehouses of 
the adjoining quay (Emporium), at 
which the vessels were unladen, were 
periodically cleared of empty or da- 
maged vases, and the broken pottery 
was deposited, in compliance with an 
sedile law, on the site of the Monte 
Testaecio, the ground-plan of which 
being limited, the surface gradually 
arose by successive discharges of such 
fragments. 

In order to ascertain the exact 
period at which this spot was first 
appropriated as a rubbish heap, it 
would be necessary to examine the 
lowest strata of fragments by sinking 
shafts, but it is approximately calcu- 
lated that the depot was established 
about the beginning of the Empire. 

The consular dates on the vase 
handles, as yet found, range between a, i>. 
141) and 255, and they prove that the 
northern end of the mound had already 
risen to more than three-fourths of its 
present height towards the conclusion 
of the first half of the 2nd century. 
The inscription of three Augusti (pro- 
bably Constantine I., Constantins II., 
and Constans, 337 a.d. ) stamped on 
mme fragments found in the upper 
strata, lead to the inference that the 
mound ■ wm still in use during the first 
h&lf of the 4th centy. The adjoining 
gardens belonging to Prince Torlonia, 
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between the mound and the Marino* 
rata, have furnished vast quantities of 
similar broken pottery, and the depOt 
evidently increased beoynd its ori- 
ginally intended dimensions by large 
masses rolling down its sides, as is 
proved by the fact of the ancient 
sepulchral monument of the Rusticeli 
having been overwhelmed by one of 
these landslips, apparently towards the 
end of the 2nd century. 

The existence of similar mounds of 
broken pottery at Taranto, Alexandria, 
Cairo, and other ancient commercial 
cities, confirms what has been stated 
above with respect to the origin of the 
Monte Testaecio. 

Several hundreds of amphora, of the 
same form, stamps, and dates as those 
described above, were excavated in 
1732, near the ch. of S. John Lateran, 
and in 1789 under the Pincian hill, 
near the Muro Torto. 

In 1871, in the direction of Porta 
Pia, and in 1878, between the new 
streets Gaeta, Voltumo, and Monte- 
bello, extraordinary quantities were 
also found at about 5 ft. depth, extend- 
ing much lower, in layers of from 
3 to 6, one above another, and all re- 
versed. These curious agglomerations 
of empty jars are evidently owing to 
the filling up of the ditch of the 
Servian agger, between the Collina and 
Viminal gates, when that space was 
built over, apparently not later than 
the middle of the 1st centy., judging 
from the dates on the amphorae used to 
raise the soil. 

§ 5. General View op the Ruins 
of Rome. 

The ruins of ancient Rome may he 
conveniently considered under three 
periods : 1. The Kingly Period ; 2. The 
Republican Period ; 3. The Empire. 

1. The Kingly Period (before b.c. 
510). — The name of Rome appears to 
have been originally given to a settle- 
ment of Latin origin on the Palatine 
Hill. Whether Roma Qmdrata , as 
this primitive city has been called, 
occupied the whole or only a part of 
the hill, has been recently a matter 
of discussion* Ancient walls* built of 
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squared Hocks of soft tufa, which arc 
generally supposed to be remains of 
itb fortifications, have been found at 
the W. corner, and on the S.W. side, 
of the Palatine. In other parts of the 
same bill, especially near the western 
corner of its platform, there are ruins 
built of similar materials, to which 
antiquaries have not assigned pro- 
bable names, but which may be attri- 
buted without* doubt to the earliest 
period. The Latin city of Roma 
has been supposed to have been 
contemporaneous with Sabine settle- 
ments on the Capitol and Quirinal. 
Some walls, similar in construction 
and material to those of the Palarine, 
have been lately uncovered on the E. 
side of the Capitoliue Hill between 
the church of Ara Coeli and the 
Forum. The Palatine city was united 
with the settlements on the Capitoline, 
Quirinal, and other hills, to form the 
Rome of the later kings. This city of 
the Seven Hills was foi tided by walls, 
which were associated with the name 
of King Servius Tullius. Remains of 
these fortifications, which resemble in 
construction those of the Palatine, 
exist m \arious places, especially near 
the railway station. An important 
fragment, which is to be seen in the 
Torlonia vineyard on the south side 
of the Aventine, was probably rebuilt 
in the time of the Republic. The 
Tullianum or Lower Prison, still 
existing by the Forum, is thought 
to be older than the Tarquin^, and 
the great Cloaca is generally believed 
to be the work of that dynasty. Some 
scanty remains of the substructions of 
the great Capitoline Temple, built by 
the Tarquins, have been recently iden- 
tified, with considerable probability, 
near the Oafiareili Palace. 

2. The Republic (b.c. 510-30). — The 
four first centuries of the Republic are 
barren of architectural remains, unless 
the wall on the Aventine already 
mentioned, and the Upper Prison by 
the Forum, be referred to some part of 
this period. The most important relics 
of the later Republic are the Temple 
of Fortuna Virilis, near the Ponte 
Rotto, the Tabularium, rebuilt by 
Catulus, b.c, 78, and the Fabrician 


Bridge, between the Island and the 
Ghetto, built b.c. 62. The Via Appia, 
designed or extended by Appius Clau- 
dius, Censor b.c. 312, and a great part 
of which near the city has been dis- 
played to view, belongs to the earlier 
age of the Republic. The first of the 
great aqueducts, th e Aqua Applet was 
the work of the same statesman, but 
no part of it was constructed above the 
ground. The earlier tombs, of which 
the beat know T n are those of the 
Scipios, also constitute an important 
part of the monuments anterior to 
Augustus. 

3. The Empire (b.c. 30~a.d. 60S). — 
The paucity of remains of an earlier 
time is due partly to the comparative 
humility of the architecture of the 
Republic, and partly to the activity 
of the ages that followed, during 
which most of the public buildings of 
Rome were several times rebuilt. The 
age of Julius was fertile in great archi- 
tectural works, but none of his build- 
ings remain. To that ot Augustus, 
to which W'e owe the Pantheon, b.c. 
26, we may also attribute the magni- 
ficent ruins of ihe temples of Mars 
Ulior (b.c. 2) and of Castor and Pollux 
(a.d. 6), and the substructions of the 
Temple of Concord. The Portico of 
Octavia, the Theatre of Mareellus, the 
Arch of Dolabella, the Mausoleum 
of Augustus, the Pyramid of Oestrus, 
and the Arch of the Aqueducts within 
the Porta S. Lorenzo, and the Basilica 
Julia, belong to the time of the same 
emperor. 

The Temple of Ceres, Liber and 
Libera, was rebuilt by Tiberius (a.d. 
17), and has been recognized in the 
fine ruin incorporated in the church 
of S. Maria in Cosmedin. This empe- 
ror and his successor, Caligula, built 
extensive palaces on the Palatine Hill, 
parts of which have been identified 
with more or less probability. Cali- 
gula and Claudius were the authors of 
the Olaudian Aqueduct, the greatest 
architectural work of this kind, the 
ruins of which add so much grandeur 
to the scenery of the Campagna. Of 
Nero’s architectural works, which were 
on the most extravagant scale, little of 
importance remains* The ruins of part 
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of his Golden Palace may be seen 
under those of the Baths of Titos, 
near the Colosseum, and the lofty brick 
arches seen at intervals on Hie Celian 
Hill are remains of the Neronian 
branch of the Aqua Claudia. 

Tin* period of tlie Flavian emperors 
vas especially active in the contrac- 
tion and repair of public building. 
The principal ruin 5 ? of this epoch are 
the Colo s-eiua, built by Vespasian and 
dedicated by Titus, a.d. 79, the baths 
of Titus on the Esq uiline Hill, the 
Arch of Titus, erected after hi- death 
(a.d. 81), the "i eat palace on tho 
Palatine which lias been identified as 
the work of Douitfian,and tlie remains 
of the Fur uni Tramiturium, the so- 
called ‘Colonaeee’ hi the Via della 
Croce bianea. The Meta ^udans, tho 
principal rubied fountain of antiquity 
that remains, was built or rebuilt by 
Domitian, a.d. Do. 

With the princes of this family 
began a new extension of the Fora. 
Vespasian erected the great Temple 
of Peace, with a Forum round it, both 
which works have entirely disap- 
pear d, Domitian constructed the 
Forum Transitorium, which wans de- 
dicated by, and took its name from, 
bis successor, Non a (a.d. 97). Trajan 
carried out a still more important work 
in uniting the ancient Fora with the 
Campus Martins by the removal of 
the intervening bilk The ruins ot his 
Forum and of the Basilica Ulpia, and 
the Column of Trajan, remain to attest 
the grandeur and boldness of his de- 
sign,-.. They were probably completed 
by his successor, Hadrian (a.d. 117). 
Of this emperor we have the ruins of 
the Villa at Tivoli, tlie Mausoleum of 
Hadrian and Pons rElius t Castle and 
bridge of B. Angelo), and the remains 
of the double temple of Varus and 
Rome, originally erected from his own 
design, hut restored at a later period. 
The/ temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina was probably erected by Antoni- 
nus Pius on the death of his wife 
(a.d. Ill), and his own name after- 
wards added in tho dedicatory inscrip- 
tion. The reign of Marcus Aurelius 
is represented by the memorial column 
in the Piazaa (lolonna, erected about j 
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a.d. 180. The Arch of Septimius 
Severus in the Forum was erected to 
him and Ms sons Caracalla and Geta 
by the senate (a.d. 205) ; as the other 
wdiich bears his name, in the Foriun 
Boaiiiun, wars built in honour of the 
empeior, his wife and sons, by the 
goldsmiths and dealers of that locality. 
To this period may be ascribed the 
Janus of the same quaitor. Tlie 
Baths of Caracalla (a.d. 211) surpass 
in magnitude all previous works of the 
same kind : their ruins supplied the 
museums of our time with the Farnese 
Hercules, the Toro Farnese, and other 
celebrated statues. These Thermic were 
completed by Elagabalus (a.d. 218), 
and his successor, Alex. Severus (a d. 
222). Aurelian, about a d. 272, com- 
menced the construction of the circuit 
of walls by which the city is still sur- 
rounded, after Rome had remained 
without any effective fortifications for 
more than three hundred years. His 
successor, Probus, completed this im- 
portant work. The next in date of the 
principal remaining ruins are the 
Baths of Diocletian (a.d. 302), which 
were consecrated by the tradition that 
they were erected by Christian soldiers 
degraded to slavery by the emperor, 
and w’hicli possibly owed their partial 
preservation in some measure to this 
belief. Tho buildings of Maxentius 
included the Circus by the side of the 
Appian "Way, tlie Temple erected in 
honour of Ills son Romulus (a d. 311), 
now Hie vestibule of the church of SB. 
Cosmas and Damian, and the adjoin- 
ing Basilica, which was named after 
Constantine, and is now one of the 
movst conspicuous ruins in the neigh- 
bourhood of tho Forum. To the reign 
of the latter emperor belong the tri- 
umphal arch near the Colosseum, built 
to commemorate las victory over Max- 
entius (a.d. 312), and the Thermae on 
the Quirinal Hill, of wMch a consider- 
able ruin formerly existed, and some 
magnificent marble fragments still 
remain in the Colonna Gardens. The 
emperors Gratian, Valens, and Valen- 
tinian rebuilt (a.d. 370) the Cestian 
bridge which still connects the Tiber- 
ine island with the Trastevere. The 
walls of Aurelian, which had been al- 
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lowed to fall into decay, were restored 
by the emperor Honoring, a.d. 402. 
The Column of Phocas, erected a.d. 
008, by the exarch Smaragdua, which 
tei initiates our register of ancient mo- 
munuits, might well be mentioned in 
the record of their destruction, since 
the pillar was evidently plundered 
from some older structure. 

Alter tracing the origin of the prin- 
cipal i emaining buildings of antiquity, 
it will be of interest to take a rapid 
survey of the gradual ruin of the 
city. Oji the con's er&ion of Constantine 
to Christianity some of the ancient 
temples were changed into places for 
Christian worship, but a still greater 
number were destroyed. Indepen- 
dently of the injuries sustained from 
the invading armies of Alaric (a.d. 
410), Gem eric (455), Eicimer (472), 
Vitiges (51)7), and Totila (54t>>, the 
inhabitants appear to have legarded 
the aucitut buildings as so many pub- 
lic quarries. Deli sarin-, employed the 
remains of ancient edifices ia repair- 
ing the walls dming his cclebnited 
defence of the city. The aqueducts 
liad been pieviously destroyed by 
Yitiges, who burnt eveij thing outside 
the w alls; the baths were thus rendered 
useless, and the Cnmpagna was re- 
duced to a state of desolation from : 
wdiich it has never recovered. Totila ; 
is supposed to have commenced the 
destruction of the Palace of the Cmsars. 
In the 7th and 8th centuries Borne 
suffered a constant succession of cala- 
mities; earthquakes, inundations of 
the Tiber, and the famine and pesti- 
lence of which they were the natural 
precursors, desolated the city more 
than the attacks of the barbarians or 
the subsequent sieges of the Lombards. 
From the end of the*7th to the close 
of the 8th century 5 inundations are 
recorded, in one of which the whole 
city was under water for several days. 
The disputed succession to the papacy, 
the contests of the popes with the 
German emperors, and the frequent 
absence of the court, had also consi- 
derable influence in leading to the 
neglect and ruin of the city. The Nor- 
mans of Eobert Guiscard surpassed 
all previous invaders in the extent of 


their ravages; they burnt the city 
from the Antonine column to the 
Flaminian gate, and from the Lateran 
to the Capitol ; they ruined the Capitol 
and the Colosseum, and laid w aste the 
whole of the Esquiline. The great 
monuments were soon afterwards oc- 
cupied as fortresses by the ruling 
Boman families. The Colosseum, the 
Septizouimn of Severus, and the Arches 
of Titus and Janus w T ere seized upon by 
the Frangipani ; the tomb of Hadrian 
and the "Theatre of Pompey by the 
Orsini; the Mausoleum of Augustus 
and the Baths of Constantine by the 
Colomias; the Tomb of Csoeilia Motel la 
was converted into a fortress by the 
Savelli and the Caetanis ; the ruins of 
the Capitol were held by the Corsi; 
the Quirinal by the Conti; and the 
Pantheon so frequently received the 
garrisons of the Pope that in the time 
of Gregory VII. it bore the name of 
S. Maria in turribus. Even the Basi- 
licas w eie not secure ; that of St. Paul 
w T as fortified by the Corsi, and that of 
St. Peter by the people. But these 
were not the only calamities of Eome 
diming the middle ages. In 1345 the 
city was again inundated by the Tiber, 
and nothing but the summits of the 
hills are said to Lave remained un- 
covered. In 1349 it was desolated by 
a fearful earthquake. In 1527 it was 
cruelly pillaged by the Counetable de 
Bourbon. The Constable, according 
to the account of the Marquis Bona- 
parte, who was an eye-witness, opened 
his first trench before the face of the 
Aurelian wall, on the side of the tomb 
of Cacilia Metella. Thus, fatally 
pointed in the direction of that part of 
the Appian road, the artillery injured 
that tomb and the Circus of Eomulus, 
demolished the sepulchres bordering 
the Appian Way, and mutilated the 
baths of Oaracalla. In 1530 tlie city 
was visited by another inundation, 
scarcely less calamitous than the pre- 
ceding. From a very early period the 
erection of new churches and the re- 
pairs of the city walls had continually 
operated to the destruction of the an- 
cient monuments; the lime-ldlns of 
the middle ages were supplied from the 
ruins, and the temples and other build- 
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ings weit* despoiled of their columns 
for the decorations of religions edifices. 
The popes are responsible for a large 
share of this svsh m of wholesale de- 
struction. As earh as the 8th century 
we find Gregory III taking 9 columns 
from some temple for the basilica of St. 
Peter, Adrian I. destroyed tho Tem 
pie of Ci res Libt t and Libera to build 
S, Maria m Cosmedm. Paul II. built 
the Palace ot St. Mark with materials 
ttkui from the Colosseum. B\ tho 
middle of the 15th enitury so many 
monuments had been ruined for build- 
ing pulped or Inn id into lime, that, 
when Jmuis B}hnn was elected pope 
under the name of Pius JI., lie issued a 
bull to pr< \ cut the ftuther continuance 
of the practice; “Do Antiqnis J2di- 
fieiis rum diruendis” (1462). Notwith- 
standing flub measure. Sixtus IT. in 
1471: deduned what iu named of the 
bf< me piem of tho Snblicitm bridge to 
nuke cimnon-hallb, and swept away 
numerous ruins in the general reform ' 
of the city. Alexander VI. destroyed 
a pyramid near the Vatican to con- 
struct a covered way leading from the 
Palace* to the Castle of St, Angelo. 
Paul III. plundered the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina, the Aich of 
Titus, the Forum of Trajan, and the 
Theatre of Maiccllus, and built the 
Fainese Palace with blocks of traver- 
tine brought from the Colosseum, ai- 


Mome , 

though he had issued a bull making 
it a capital offence to 44 grind down’ 5 
statues. Sixtus V. removed the works 
of art of the Septizonium of Severus to 
ornament St. Peter’s. Uiban VIII. 
removed in part the basement of the 
Tomb of CmciHa Metella to construct 
the Fountain of Tiovi, built the Bar- 
berini Palace with mateiials taken 
fi om the Colosseum, and stripped the 
Pantheon of the sheets of bionze which 
had escaped the plunder of Con- 
staus II. in the 7th centy. to construct 
the baldacchxno over the great altar 
at St. Peters — an act immortalised by 
Pasquin in a saying which has now 
become almost a proverb: — 

“ Quod non feceiunt Baibari, fcceio Baibeimi/ * 

Paul V. removed the entablature 
and. pronaos of the Temple of Minerva 
in the Forum Transitorium to build 
his fountain on the Janiculum, and 
the last of the marble columns of 
the Basilica of Constantino to support 
the statue of the Virgin before the ch. 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore. Alexander 
VII. destroyed an ancient arch of 
Maicus Aurelius to widen the Corso, 
Most of the statues of saints and pro- 
phets in the churches w 7 ere worked out 
of ancient columns, and the marbles 
wdrich so profusely decorate the altars 
j may in many instances be recognised 
as fragments of classical buildings. 
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| 1. The Wales of Home. 

Aggfe? and If alls of Sorvius Tullius. 
—There is reason to believe that the 
defences of each hill comprised in early 


Home remained distinct up to the time of 
Tarquinius Prisons, the enclosure of the 
whole city by a permanent fortification 
being blue to Servius Tullius. The 
remains of his walls and Agger are 
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§ 1. THE WALLS OP SOME. 


I 


still visible in thirty-three different In the Yigna Barberini, or Spithover* 
places, which enables ns to trace their where the kingly walls are almost 
line around the city of the kings with entirely concealed by the snbsti notions ( 
the greatest exactitude. We shall of the gardens of Sallust. At this 
make our survey starting from the 1. most N. point was the Porta Colima, 
hank of the Tiber, a little to the N. of whence, returning to the S.E., began the 
the Ponte Rotto, and proceed from 1. celebrated Agger, a huge embankment 
to rt. until we come to the river-bank about 120 ft. wide and 25 high, faced 
again below Ponte Rotto and near the on its outer side by a massive wall, 
Salaia. In the portion of the wall be- about 10J ft. thick, and strengthened 
tween the river and the Capitol were by buttresses. The lower courses of 
the two gates Flume niana, nearest to the the substruction are of gigantic blocks 
river, and Carmentalis. The following of pepermo, held together by strong 
are the best preserved fragments of this clamps of iron. The upper courses 
celebrated rampart, raised more than consist of smaller blocks of pumician 
five centuries before Christ, for the tufa, and probably belong to the addl- 
purpose of protecting the city against tions made by Tarqnmius Superbus. 
its rivals, the Sabines, the Etrus- The Agger itself, or earthwork, is 
cans, and the Latins. 1, At the N.W. composed of a mass of volcanic tufa, 
corner of the courtyard in front of and pozzolana, dug out on the spot^ in 
the Palazzo Caffarelli, on the edge of making the fosse, the width of which 
the Tarpeian Rock (a spot 'well known was 100 ft. at the foot of the wall, 
from Hawthorne's 4 Transformations' ). 11. Remains of the rampart were dis- 
2. Under the stables in front of the covered in the grounds of the Certosan 
same palace. ,3. On the 1. side of the Convent (S. Maria degli Angeli), in 
new ascent to the Capitol from the laying the foundations of the new 
Piazza dell Aracoeli, where an inscrip- Treasury, and in 1879, near the angle 
tion records the discovery of the walls of ViaVolturno and Via Gaeta. 12. 
in December 1872. 4. Between Nos. In lowering the Via del Maccao, near 
81 c. and 81 n. in the Yia di Marforio, its junction with the Yia di Porta 
but now entirely concealed by modern S. Lorenzo. 13. To the E. of the 
houses (See Bull, dell* Inst, 1870, rly. stat., under the Monte della Gius- 
p. 113) ; across this street, the ancient tizia, where were uncovered in 1877 
Clivus A) gent arms, was probably the the remains of the Pa ta Vimanhs, 
Ratumena gate. 5. In the Colonna Gar- Outside, and a few paces S. of this 
dens, under the remains of the Temple gate is a circular kind of tower, of 
of the Sun (See Ann. dell* Inst. 1852, massive travertine blocks, the original 
p. 324). 6, Opposite Bernini’s stables use of which has puzzled archaeologists, 
in the Piazza ^del Quirinale, pulled It may possibly have been in connec- 
down, in 1866, during the construction tion with the underground course of 
of the new ascent to the Quirinal pa- an aqueduct. It evidently belongs 
lace. This was the site of the Porta to a very early period. 14-18. In 
tfanqualis, 7, In the gardens of the the new roads of the Esquiline quarter 
Quirinal, above the Piazza del Lava- called Viale Prmoipem Maryhenta, Tvi 
tore, and parallel to the Yia de’ Giar* Pr. Umberto , Via Pr, Amadeo, Via AV- 
dini, discovered, in 1874, in laying the poleone Terzo * 19, In lowering the 

foundations of the royal stables. Yia di S, Eusebio, near the |Arch 
8. About half-way up the Via delle of Gallienus, which marks the site 
Quattro Fontane. The site of the dis- of the Porta Esquilina, and, conse- 
covery is marked by a modern m- quently, the southern end of the Agger, 
scription, between Nos. 15 and 16, and The remains of the walls, connecting 
the walls are visible in a pit under the Agger with the L bank of the 
the side-walk. Here probably was the river, appear (20) near the Convento 
Potto Sulutam. 9, In the gardens of del Liguorini, beyond the Arch of 
the Convent of S. Susanna, as described Gallienus (21) in the new triangu- 
by Bartoli (ap. Fea. Misc., I. 250). 10, lar piazza on the Yia Merulana, where 
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the odeum of the gardens of Maecenas 
has been brought to Sight (see ‘‘Ball, 
delia Comm. Arch. Mum,’ II., p. 3). 
22. Under the house, near the eh. 
of SS. Pietro e Marcellino, called 
Osteria del Giardino. In the valley 
between the Esq ui line and the Cadian 
were the Querquetulana and Cselimon- 
tana gates, the latter near the hospital 
of S. Giovanni. 23, Under the east 
wall of the ch. of SS. Quattro Incoro- 
nati on the Cadian, a place called in 
former times, 4 Ad Caput Africa;. 3 2 1. 
Under the substructions of the Yilia 
Mattel or Von Hoffman. 25. In the 
lower grounds of the Convent of S. 
Gregory, where Mr. Parker discovered 
the foundations of the Porta Capena, 
in 1868, which may still be seen, and 
under the modern Via di Porta S. 
Sehastiano. Heie the agger, perhaps 
of earlier coustiuetion, closed the gorge 
between the Cselian and Avenfine hills. 
20. In front of the ch of S. Balbina, 
one of the best preserved remains, about 
30 ft high. 27. IntheVigna Cardoni, 
near the ch. of S. Saba (See ‘Bull. dell. 
In&tit,,’ 1859, pp. 17, 164). Between 
this and the preceding fragment was 
the site of the Port i Xmennhsr. 28. 
At the junction of the Via di S. Saba 
and \ia di Porta S. Paolo, where a 
large house is supported by the nucleus 
of the wall, the stone coating having 
been removed under Nicholas V. 
Here probably stood the Porta Pan- 
dubLidit ; 29, On the Yigna Torlonia, 
or Del Collegio Iiomano, on the S. 
side of the Aventine, not far from the 
ch. of Sta. Prisca (opposite to which is 
the gate leading to them), composed 
of large quadrilateral blocks of tufa | 
quarried near the spot; these blocks 
are laid alternately long and cross 
ways, as in Etruscan constructions ; 
the portion laid open is 15 yards high, 
and supports a fine arch in the Etruscan 
character. We may assign this site to 
the Porta Nm m t 30. Above the so- 
called A reo di S, Lazzaro, a brick arch 
spanning the Via di Porta S. Paolo, 
where we may place the Porta & truths. 
3L This fragment vs as discovered, in 
1856 t on the declivity of the Aven- 
tine overlooking the Tiber, in the 
gardens below the ch. of S. Sabina. 


32, In November, 1875, another por- 
tion of the Servian w T ails of Pome was 
discovered under the Antonelli Palace 
on the Quirinal, during the excava- 
tions for the Via Naziouale, at the in- 
tersection with the Via del Quirmale, 
opposite the Church of Santa Caterina 
da Siena. This fragment is most im- 
portant, as it contains one of the Ser- 
vian gates, probably the Porta Font- 
nalis, which, constructed of massive 
blocks of tnfo, is in a nearly perfect 
state of preservation, having been en- 
closed by and partly buried under 
buildings apparently belonging to the 
end of the 1st century, since which 
epoch this ancient gate was evidently 
disused. Its situation corresponds 
exactly with the indications of the 
Porta Fontinalis (so named from the 
adjoining sacred fountains) as given 
by Varro and Livy. A portion of the 
adjoining wall is preserved in a circular 
enclosure on the piazza, opposite the 
ch. of S. Caterina da Siena, and bears 
a modern inscription attributing its 
construction to the Kings of Rome. 33. 
The excavations in 1876 for the re- 
moval of the Monte della Giustizia, and 
the levelling of the soil between the Rail- 
way Station and the Palace of Finances, 
have revealed in several places the 
existence of a second wall within and 
parallel to the Servian wall, from which 
it was separated by a space varying in 
width from 7 to 12 metres. This wall, 
formed of peperino blocks much smaller 
than the tufa masses of the external 
one, is conjectured to have supported 
the inner side of the Servian agger. 
Most of these interesting specimens 
are still visible, but they are rapidly 
disappearing to make room for new 
buildings. It has been decided, how- 
ever, that the Porta Viminalis and the 
fine specimen of the Servian wall up- 
wards of 100 yards long and 10 yards 
high, flanking the rly, stat. to the E., 
and hitherto covered by the Monte 
della Giustizia, shall be entirely pre- 
served, A very instructive paper on 
the early fortifications of Rome was 
published in the Annali dell 3 Istituto, 
1871, “Suite mura e porte di ServioA 
The present Walls, including those 
i of the Trastevere and the Vatican, are 
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from 12 to 13 m. in circuit. The 
length of that portion which encom- 
passes the city on the 1. bank of the 
Tiber is about 8 m.; the length of 
the more recent walls which bound 
the district beyond the river is very 
nearly 4 in. The walls on the I. 
bank are, with slight deviations, the 
same as those commenced by Aurelian 
in a.x>. 271, and completed in the reign 
of Probus. They were repaired by 
Honorius, Theodoric, Belisarius, and 
Narses, and by several popes ; many 
of these restorations were obviously 
made in a hurried manner and for 
temporary purposes; hence so many 
varieties of masonry are visible that it 
is often difficult to decide to what pe- 
riod their construction severally belongs. 
The last great and general repairs weie 
made in 1749 by Benedict XIV., who 
rebuilt the parts of the walls which 
had become dilapidated, and repaired 
all the gates. The walls throughout 
their entire circuit on the 1. bank pre- 
sent an irregular poljgonal outline; 
they arc built generally of brick, with 
occasional patches of stonework ; at 
some points there are spaces in opus 
j cticulatum of the best imperial times, 
such as the Muro Torto, near the Porta 
del Popolo. They have no ditch visible, 
but are crested with nearly 300 towers. 
In many parts, both on the exterior 
and the interior, it is evident that they 
are built upon earlier constructions, 
and in general they are only 30 ft. 
from the ground on the inner face, al- 
though sometimes 50 ft. on the outer 
face. There are 20 gates belong- 
ing to the modern city, but 7 of them 
are now walled up. In taking a general 
survey of these gates, commencing from 
the Porta del Popolo, we shall notice 
such peculiarities of the walls as are 
worthy of observation. This will bring 
the whole subject into one view, and 
prevent repetition. 

§ 2. Gates. 

1. Porta del Popolo. Until 1877 
it was supposed that Aurelian’s gate 
crossed the Via Flaminia on the N.W. 
slope of the Pincian Hill, where Pro- 
copius mentions it as being in a “steep 


place, difficult of access,” and that Beli- 
sarius removed the gate to its present 
site in the 6th centy. But the works 
commenced in 1877 to enlarge this 
gate revealed the existence of two 
round towers, similar to those flanking 
the other gates restored by Honorius 
on the Aurelian circuit. These towers 
had been enclosed in two square ones, 
built by Sixtus IV. In 1475, with the 
marble blocks of an ancient Bom an 
mausoleum, which then stood on the 
Piazza del Popolo. These square 
towers were demolished in 1878-9, 
when the gate was enlarged by two 
lateral arches, in the same style^of 
architecture as the central arch, which 
was erected in 1561, under Pius IV. by 
Vignola, from Michael Angelo’s de- 
signs. An inscription on the S. face 
records the visit of Queen Christina of 
Sweden to Pope Alexander VII. The 
passage quoted from Procopius is now’ 
conjectured to have alluded to the 
Pincian gate, or to have been an error 
of some amanuensis. 

The tomb of Nero stood on the side 
of the Via Flaminia, on the slope of the 
Pincian hill. In 1099 Pope Paschal 
II. ordered the demolition of the tumu- 
lus forming the summit of the tomb, 
and cut down with his owm hands a 
walnut-tree growing on the mound, 

| because it was supposed to be haunted 
by demons In the shape of black crows. 
That Pope consecrated an altar on the 
spot, and the cb. of S, M. del Popolo 
was erected on the same site in 1227. 

Proceeding round the walls to the rt., 
we see the mass of opus reticulatum 
called the Muro Torto , a huge buttress 
supporting the N.E. corner of the 
Pincian hill. This very curious frag- 
ment is well known from the descrip- 
tion of Procopius : he says that the 
wall had been rent for some time 
from top to bottom, that it was so 
inclined that, Belisarius wishing to 
pull it down and rebuild it, the 
people would not allow it to be re- 
moved, stating that it was under the 
protection of St. Peter. The Goths, 
he adds, never attacked it, which made 
the people regard the spot with so much 
veneration that no one has ever at- 
tempted to rebuild it. This descrip- 
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tion applies so perfectly at the present by which the Sabines exported their 
day that it leaves nothing for us to supplies of salt. It was memorable as 
add, except that the wall, which is the gate by which Alaric entered Rome, 
about 40 ft in length, is considerably Having suffered from the cannonading 
out of the perpendicular. It was con- in the attack of September 20, ^ 1870, it 
sidered by some writers to have formed was taken down and rebuilt in 1873, 
part of the substruction of the gardens from the designs of Vespignani. During 
of the Domitiau family, but an inscrip- the works of demolition, embedded in 
tion discovered near the spot in 1808, the masonry were found three tombs: 
shows that the gardens on the Pincian one circular, belonging to a lady of the 
belonged to the Acilian family, bearing Cornelian family ; one rectangular, of 
the name of Marius Aeiiius Giabrio, the time of Julius Csesar, and similar to 
consul. The inscription is now pre- the tomb of Bibulus : tbe third having 
served in the Capitoline Museum. the name of Quintus Sulpicius Maximus, 
Beyond the Muro Torto are several a precocious Greek scholar, only ll 
arches which appear to have formed years old. An account of this inteiest- 
the substructions of a considerable mg monument is given in the descrip- 
edifice divided into two or more stories, tion of the Capitoline Museum, where 
as in the ruins ou the Palatine, the tombstone has been removed. The 
and also in ojm niiofltttnui. Between greater part of the walls beyond this 
this and the next gateway we begin to is in brickwork, of which the interior 
meet with some walls, after passing the portion in the Villa Bonaparte is well 
10th tower from the Porta del Popolo, preserved. It was by a breach in this 
which exhibit brick masonry of the part of the wall that the Italians 
period of Honorius. As we advance stormed Rome Sept. 20th, 1870. An 
we shall meet with every variety of con- inscription on a marble slab com- 
struction, from the compact brickwork memorates this important event in the 
which would have been worthy of the history of modern Italy, 
best times of Rome, to the rude repairs 4. Porta Pia, deriving its name from 
of Belisurius and the patchwork restora- Pius IV., who rebuilt it 1564, fiom the 
tions of the middle ages and the popes, designs of Michel Angelo, and left it 
2. Porta. Knciana, a fine arch in unfinished at his death ; it has now been 
travertine, with a kind of cross on the completed after the original design. The 
key-stone, flanked by 2 round towers Porta Nomentana , , which it has replaced, 
in brick, mentioned by Procopius, and was a short distance farther on. Its 
supposed to have been built by Belisa- site is marked by a round brick tower 
rius, who had his camp on the Pincian on one side, and a massive sepulchre 
during the siege by Vitiges : it was of on the other, included by Aurelian in 
secondary importance, as no great road his wall. The Via Nomentana passed 
entered Rome by it. It is now walled through it. At a short distance on the 
up, but it is interesting as the spot rt. from the angle where the streets 
where tradition places the scene of the which enter the city by this gate 
degradation of Belisarius. If there be and Porta Salara join, once stood the 
any truth in this story, now generally Porta ColUna of the wall of Servius 

set down as a fable, the great general Tullius. Its remains were discovered 

sat here and begged of the people, in 1873 in laying the foundations of 
44 Date obolumBeiisario” as they passed the new Treasury or Ministry of 
the gate through which he had led Finances, at the N.E, corner of the 
his troops in triumph. The aque- quadrangle, near the Via 20 Settembre. 
duct of the Acqua Vergine, 12 m. in The well-known reconnoissance of Han- 
length, which supplies the fountain of nibal, when, according to Livy, he 
Trevi, enters the city not far from this threw a spear over the walls, took 

point, under the Villa Medici. ^ place on this side, and, if he had 

3 . £orta Salara, at a short distance entered Rome, it is probable it would 
beyond the site of the Porta Salaria of have been by this gate. Beyond the 
the Servian wall, so called from the road Porta Nomentana of Honorius was si- 
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mated the Praetorian camp of Tiberius, 
built by bis minister, Hejanus, Its 
quadrangular enclosure projects bej ond 
the walls at the N.E. angle of the city. 
The camp was dismantled by Constan- 
tine, and 8 sides of the enclosure were 
included by Aurelian in his new wall. 
To this circumstance we are indebted 
for the preservation of the exact form 
of this celebrated camp, memorable as 
the scene of the principal revolutions 
which occurred during the fit st 3 cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Consider- 
able remains of the corridors are still 
visible, retaining in some places their 
stucco and even their paintings. Se- 
veral inscriptions have been found from 
time to time, confirming the history of 
the locality. There were four gates 
leading into the principal one towards 
the city, that oil the N. side is the best 
preserved, although the space between 
the angular towers on each side of it 
was walled up by Aurelian. The cir- 
cuit of the 3 sides, which now forms a 
quadrangular projection in the city 
walls, is 5400 ft. A part of the southern 
side has been roughly rebuilt with 
large and irregular stones, probably the 
work of Belisarius. There is a coin of 
Claudius, on which the camp is repre- 
sented. The fourth side of the camp 
facing the Servian walls and the rly. 
station, lias been lately discovered be- 
tween the Via S. Martino and the Via 
Malghera, and consists, like the others, 
of a double row of cells of brickwork, 
coated with stucco. On examining the 
next part of the Aurelian wall, the rude 
stone work hastily put together by Beli- 
sarius may easily be recognised by the 
admixture of every kind of material, 
and especially of fragments of white 
marble. Several portions on the S.E. side 
are formed of massive blocks of volcanic 
tufa, derived from the wail of Servius, 
tombs, and other ancient constructions. 
One of its gates, which formerly opened 
on the N. side, but was closed by Hono- 
rius, may also be recognised. 

5. At the S, angle of the Praetorian 
Camp is another gate, called the Porta 
Chiusa; it consists of a good arch of 
travertine surmounted by an attic of 6 
smaller ones, an entablature and cor- 
nice, and in the same style as the other 


gates erected by Honorius ; it is now 

walled up. 

6. Porta S. Lorenzo had until 1868 
a double gateway ; the outside arch, 
which still exists, is a massive traver- 
tine construction decorated with a 
bulfs on the keystone. Its upper in- 
scription records that it was built or 
restored by Augustus to carry the 
united streams of the Marcian, Tepu- 
lan, and Julian aqueducts over the Via 
Tiburtina ; two other inscriptions men- 
tion repairs by Titus and Caracalla ; 
the inner arch, as well as the two 
lowers, was erected by Honorius, about 
402. It was destroyed in 1868 by 
the Pope, to use the large blocks of 
travertine for the foundations of the 
column commemorative of the (Ecu- 
menical Council. The ancient gate 
having become inconvenient from the 
accumulation of soil under it, in 1880 
an opening was made a little to the rt., 
through which pass the new road to the 
basilica and cemetery of S. Lorenzo, 
and the tramway to Tivoli. The walls 
between this and the Porta Maggiore 
are built on the line of the 3 before- 
mentioned aqueducts. About half-way 
to the Porta Maggiore 14 corbels pro- 
ject from the lower part of the wall. 
The construction seems to belong to a 
reservoir of one of the aqueducts built 
in the 2nd centy., long before the walls 
of Aurelian. On approaching the Porta 
Maggiore, the old walls were pulled 
down to a certain extent in 1864, to 
give passage to three different lines of 
rly. The place is called I Tre Archi. 

About 50 yards before reaching the 
gate we see built into the city wall, the 
Sank of an arch of pepei m , in which 
may be recognised the 3 channels of 
the Marcian, Tepulan, and Julian aque- 
ducts; the Marcian being the lowest 
and the Julian the highest Close by 
was found the subterranean water- 
course of the Anio Vetus. 

7. Porta Maggiore, a noble construc- 
tion in travertine, the finest gate in the 
walls of Borne, formed by two arches, 
carrying the Aqua Claudia and Anio 
Novus over the Vise Labicana and Prse- 
nestina. In the 5th centy. it was greatly 
disfigured and concealed by the fortifi- 
cations of Honorius ; the Porta Pm- 
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nestina was closed, and the Labicana 
was strengthened by 2 lofty towers. 
The removal of these later additions 
and alterations, in 1833, was amply 
repaid by the discovery of the tomb of 
the baker Eurysaces, which is de- 
scribed p. 159. The appearance of 
the fine facade of this gate, which 
now shows ns its 2 arches and 3 piers, 
of the rustic order, is extremely im- 
posing. There are 3 inscriptions on 
it; one recording that the emperor 
Claudius brought into the city the aque- 
duct which bore his name; the 2nd 
relating to the restorations by Vespasian ; 
and the 3rd to those by Titus. In the 
attic are the channels for the water, 
the lower one being that of the Aqua 
Claudia, and the upper of the stream 
called the Anio Novus 

8. The remains of the Gate of Honorius, 
which were ri nursed, lia\ e been pre- 
served and placed on a wall outside the 
Porta Maggiore. The roads which pass 
out of the city here lead (on the rt.) to 
Colonna, Valmontone, &c., the high 
road to Naples by Frosinone and San 
Germane, and (on the 1.) to Gabii and 
Prsenesto, with an embranchment to 
Luughezza and the Alban colony of 
Collatia. The Anrelian wall beyond 
this gate follows the line of the Clau- 
dian aqueduct for some distance. Far- 
ther on it passes behind the Basilica of 
of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, and 
skirts the outer wall of the Amphi- 
theatrum Castrense, which was included 
by Honoring in his line of fortifications. 

9. Porta di San Giovanni, modern, 
built by Gregory XIII. in the 16th cen- 
tury. Adjoining this gate is the ancient 
Porta Asmaria, the best preserved of all 
the gates of the Anrelian wall, flanked 
by 2 round brick towers ; it is memor- 
able as the gate through which Beli- 
sarius first entered Rome, It was also 
by it that Totila gained admission, 
having obtained possession of it by the 
treachery of the 1 sa urians. The ancient 
gateway is now walled up, and is a 
very picturesque min from the outside. 
The gate of S. Giovanni is well known 
to travellers ; the high road to Frascati, 
Altmno, and Naples, by the Pontine 
Marshes, passes through it A short 
way to the W, of this gate some frag- 


ments of the substructions of the 
Lateran Palace have been included in 
the wall of Honorius; the stream called ! 
the Mamma Mariana, the ancient Aqua 
Crabra, is crossed further on, and 
enters the city under a gate, now walled 
np, called the 

10. Porta Metronia; the Anrelian 
wall near here is well preserved. An \ 
inscription inside the Porta Metronia 
states that the wall here was repaired f 
in 1157 by certain Roman senators. 
Between the Porta Asinaria and the i 
Porta Latina several portions of the j 
lower part of the Anrelian wall are j 
formed of massive square blocks of i 
volcanic tufa, derived probably from > 
the Servian defences, which are situ- a 
ated at a short distance inside of it. J 

11. Porta Latina, also closed. It ! 
has 2 round brick towers, and a good 
travertine arch, with grooves for a 
portcullis, like most of the gates of 
Honorius. The Christian emblem (a 
cross or Labarum) on the keystone 
has led to the supposition that it was re- 
paired by Belisarius. According to the . 
Church tradition, St. John the Evan* 
gelist suffered martyrdom inside of ; 
this gate, by being thrown into a cal- / 
dron of boiling oil, where the circular 
chapel of S. Giovanni in Oleo now 
stands. The Aurelian wall presents a I 
series of fine square brick towers be- 
tween here and its extreme eastern pro- j 
longation, a short way beyond which is 

12. Porta di San Sebastiano, the 
Porta Appia of the Aurelian Wall, with 
2 fine semicircular towers of brick- 
work resting on substructions of white 
marble blocks, probably taken from 
the Temple of Mars, which stood out- 
side of it on the 1. Under the arch 

is a curious Gothic inscription re- > 
lating to the repulse of some invading 
force, which has given rise to much 
speculation among antiquaries. The 
site of the ancient Porta Gapena , where 
the Appian Way commenced, is about 
1380 metres within this gate, between 
the Orto di S. Gregorio and the Vigna 
Modetti ; and has been exactly deter- 
mined from the discovery made in 
1584 of the first milestone of the Via 
Appia, in the Vigna Naro, at a distance 
of 114 m.» 17 from the Porta S. Sebas- 


J 
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tiano. The Arch of Drusus, the 
Hypogffium of the Scipios, and the 
Columbaria, stood between the kingly 
and the imperial line of walls. Be- 
tween the Porta S. Sebastiano and the 
Porta S, Paolo are the bastions, about 
200 yds. in length, constructed by Paul 
III. in the 16th cent., from the designs 
of Sangalio. They are finely built 
of brick with a deep cornice. Here 
opened formerly the Porta Ardeatina : 
the line of the road which passed 
through it is determined by several 
tombs still existing in the Vigna Yolpi. 

13. Porta di San Paolo, rebuilt by 
Belisarius on the site of the Porta 
( htiensis ; one of the most picturesque 
of all the modern entrances to Pome. 
The inner portion, which consists of 
2 arches, is anterior to the time of 
Belisarius, belonging very likely to 
the original gate of Aurelian. It is 
remarkable as the scene of Totila's 
second entrance into Pome. The 
pyramid of Cains Cestius, like all the 
ancient tombs, stood outside the walls, 
formerly on the Yia Ostiensis, and 
is here included in the wall of Hono- 
ring, which proceeds towards the 
Tiber, round tbe base of Monte Tes- 
taccio, ascending the 1. bank of the 
river for a short distance. The distance 
from the pyramid of Caius Cestius to 
the Tiber is 800 paces ; on the wall are 
several towers, partly rebuilt in the 
middle ages with materials taken from 
older buildings. Prom the point where 
the Aurelian Wall reaches the bank 
of the Tiber, near the rly, bridge, 
and following the river to the modern 
Marmorata , and the Porta Trigemina 
of the Servian Wall, numerous ruins 
exist, especially of the Emporium , and 
of the quays by which it was ap- 
proached on the river-side — one frag' 
meat remarkable for its gigantic blocks 
of travertine, the others of reticulated 
masonry, of the time probably of Nero 
or Domitian, resting uj)on a substruction 
of Lapis Gabinus, which may be seen 
when theTiber is low. Nearly 500 blocks 
of marble were found here m 1869-70, 
in the excavations carried on under 
the direction of Baron Visconti, One 
block is remarkable as having been sent 
to the Emperor Nero from a quarry in 
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Carinthia ; another more colossal still, 
a column of Marmor Afnoanum , 27 ft. 
high by 5] in diameter, nearly 34 tons 
weight, was carried to the Janiculum, 
to be erected there in commemoration 
of the Council of 1870, but now lies 
under a sbed, the monument not hav- 
ing been continued since the change of 
Government. During the exca^ ations, 
several landing-places leading to the 
Emporium, and mooring-rings in tra- 
vertine for boats, were found. On one 
of the faces of this quay is a relief of 
t an amphora, probably marking the 
| landing-place of wines. It is supposed 
I that these edifices of the Empire, on 
j the river-side, were covered towards the 
| close of the 9th centy. by the defences 
; raised to repel the Saracens in their 
attacks on Pome under Pope John VIII. 
An extremely clever account of these 
excavations, by the Rev. Luigi Brazza, 

| is inserted in the Annuli dell 1 1nstituto 
dl Cornspom len za Archaoloqica for 1871. 

On the rt. bank of the Tiber the walls 
present altogether a more modern aspect; 
the greater part were constructed by Xn- 
| nocent X. and Urban VIII. The best 
preserved portion of the ancient wall 
; extends from the Septimian arch to 
the Tiber behind the gardens of the 
Farnesina Palace, presenting some 
ruins of square towers. Within their 
circuit, particularly behind S. Pietro in 
Montorio, descending to the Trastevere, 
may be still traced the wall of Aure- 
lian and Honorius , with its ramparts 
converging to the Porta Aurelia. The 
following are the gates of the Trans- 
tiberme district : — 

14. Porta Portese, built by Urban 
VIII., half-way between the Wall of 
Servius and the P, Portuensis of Aure- 
lian, on the road to Fiumicino, the pre- 
sent port of the Tiber on the sea-coast. 

15. Porta di San Panerazio, on the 
Janiculum, the Porta Aurelia. The 
grounds of the Villa Pamfili Doria lie 
to the westward. The Acqua Paola, 
the ancient Alsietina, enters the Traste- 
vere at this point. It was upon the bas- 
tions to the rt. or S. of this gate that the 
French besieging army under General 
Oudinot, in 1849, directed their prin- 
cipal attack. It was here, also, that 
they succeeded in making a practicable 
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breach, after hundreds of men had 
perished on both sides. Every spot in 
the neighbourhood is intimately asso- 
ciated with the events of that memorable 
siege. Wherever we turn, from the walls 
of Ban Paucrazio to the Fontana Paolina 
and the Ch. of S. Peter iu Montorio on 
the one hand, or to the frequent mounds 
which mark the successive approaches 
of the besiegers and the graves of the 
killed on both sides, we find traces of 
the devastation which followed the pro- 
longed resistance of the Romans at this 
point. The existence of a considerable 
portion of the Aurelian wall within the 
circuit of the hastioned line of the popes 
gave the besieged great ad\antage in 
this struggle ; for as that ancient vail is 
built chiefly of brick, is more than 4 
yards in thickness and from 10 to 12 
in height, it formed a real fortress 
within the outer wall upon which the 
French had first to direct their fire. It 
is due to the honour of the French 
military commanders to add that in 
selecting this gate and the advanced I 
point of the Janiculom for their attack, 
they were guided by the consideration 
thatfrom no other spot could their opera- 
tions be carried on with so little injury 
to the monuments of the Eternal City. 

16. Porta €availeggieri, near to St. 
Peter's, on the old high-road to Civita 
Vecehia, said to be from the designs 
of Sangalio. It derives its name from a 
cavalry barrack which once stood close 
by, and whose site is occupied now by the 
extensive iron works of Big. Mazzocchi. 

17. Porta Fabbrica, near the former, 
now walled up. 

18. Porta Pertusa, also walled up, in 
the gardens of the Vatican. It was 
close to this gate that the French army 
suffered a severe repulse in their first 
approach to Rome in 1849. 

19. Porta Angelica, erected by Pius 
IV. on the N. side of St, Peter’s, leading 
to Monte Mario. This Pope had an 
angel sculptured on each side of the 
gate, with the still existing motto: 
6 * Qui mlt mh'tua Uemp, rm btquatw *.' 7 
The heads of decapitated criminals used 
to be exposed in an iron cage o^er the 
outer arch of this gate. 

20. Porta di Gastello, on the meadows 
behind the Castle of St, Angelo, closed. 


§ 3. Bridges. 

Of the ancient bridges of Rome five 
only are now in use. Remains of 
the others are still visible, although 
their classical names are a matter of 
controversy. Beginning with the most 
northern, and proceeding down the 
river, we have — 

1. Ponte S. Angelo, the ancient Pons 
iElius* so called from one of the names 
of the Emperor Hadrian, by whom it 
was built. This no‘ble bridge crosses 
the Tiber immediately in front of the 
Castle of S. Angelo. The whole of it 
is ancient, with the exception of some 
restorations of stone-work casing and the 
parapets. Medals of Hadrian repre- 
sent the bridge as we now see it, with 
three large arches of equal size in the 
centre, and two smaller ones on each 
side; a dedicatory inscription to the same 
emperor formerly existed on it, stating 
it to have been erected in his 3rd 
consulate to afford the means of reach- 
ing his mausoleum. In the middle ages 
it was covered with booths or shops, 
by which the passage was so much 
contracted, that the pressure of the 
crowd during the jubilee of 1450 caused 
the death of 200 people. In conse- 
quence of this accident, the booths were 
removed and the bridge restored to its 
original form. In 1530 Clement VII. 
erected at the extremity the statues 
of St, Peter and St, Paul. In 1668 
Clement IX. added the present parapet, 
and the 10 angels which stand upon 
the piers. The one which bears the 
cross is by Bernini, the others are by 
his scholars. 

2. Pons Triumphalis, Aurelia, or Vati- 
canus ; it was the longest of all the 
bridges, and supposed to have been 
built by Nero. It led from the Campus 
Martius to the Via Triumphalis, which 
rose over Monte Mario. From a pas- 
sage in Prudentius it would appear to 
have been entire in the early part of the 
5th centy. Some portions of its piers 
are still visible, when the river is low, 
about 300 paces below the bridge of S. 
Angelo, At a short distance below the 
Pons Triumphalis a suspension-bridge 
was erected in 1863, forming a com- 
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mimical ion with the Lungara and Tras- 
te\ ere from the Bione Ponte. 

3. Ponte Sisto. This bridge, anciently 
known as the FiuuciPoMiSj was rebuilt 
by Probus in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus Caracalla, and 
called, from his name, Fom Aurelii , or 
Anion hi /. 

In the excavations for the rectifica- 
tion of the Tiber, in 1878, under the 
first arch on the left bank, architec- 
tural fragments and inscriptions were 
found in the bed of the river, proving 
that the bridge was repaired, and 
adorned with a triumphal arch at its 
N. end, by the Emperors Yalentinian 
and Valens, in 366-67. A pedestal of 
white marble, belonging to this monu- 
ment, bears the following inscription : 

IMF * CAEbARI * I> * N 

FL * VALENTI * MAX * P * F * VICTORI ' AC 
TRIVMFATOIU * SEMPER * AVG 
S * P * Q * E 

OB PROVIDENTIAL! QVAE ILLI SEMPER 
C'VM INCLYTO FRATRE COLILTV NLS EST 
IN.NTITVTI EX VTILITATE VKBIS AETER- 
NAE VALENTIN! ANI FONTIS ATQ. PER- 
FECT1. 

Dedicando opens honore delato judicio prindp. 
maximor 

L. Anr. Aviano symmacho. V.< 
Expraelectis Urbi. 

Among many fragments then found 
was a block belonging to the attic of 
the arch over one of the columns, with 
two feet of a bronze gilt statue rivet- 
ted on to it. Thirty pieces were 
recovered of the statue, which was 
evidently cast in an early and better 
style than that of Yalentinian, whose 
head was probably placed on the 
shoulders of some predecessor’s effigy. 
That of Valens most likely surmounted 
the attic above the other flanking 
column of the arch. These fragments 
and inscriptions may be seen in the 
Tiberine Museum at the Lungara, 
opposite ^ the suspension-bridge uf S. 
Giovanni dei Fiorentini, where the arch 
has been partly restored and re-erected. 

The Yalentinian bridge is stated by 
Anastasias, and other chroniclers, to 
have been ruined by a great flood in 
792, after which it is mentioned as rup~ 
tm> twmulm t fractw } and Janimlanm* 


The present bridge has 4 arches, 
and was begun in 1473, by Bacio 
Pintelli, for Sixtus IV., who wished 
to afford easier access for pilgrims to 
the Vatican on the jubilee of 1475. 
It was made passable on that occasion, 
and completed two years later. An 
old writer ( [Doineniehi , *• Facetie, &c./ 
Venice, 1588, p. 28) records that the 
expense of the work was sustained by 
the courtezans of the city. 

In 1879 the bridge was widened 
12 ft., by two footways supported on 
iron corbels, and the approach at both 
ends flanked by new quay walls. 

4. Ponte de 1 Quattro Capi, connecting 
the city with the island of the Tiber, so 
called from the four-headed Januses 
which stand on the piers. It is the an- 
cient Fons Fabridu 6, built by Fabricius 
the Curator Viarum, a.u.c. 70S; and 
is mentioned by Horace as the spot 
from which Damasippus would have 
leaped into the Tiber, but for the pre- 
cepts of Stertinius ; — 

“ Unde ego mira 

Debcnpsi docilis pracepta base, tempore quo me 
SoLitUh jussit sapientem pascere barbam 
Atque a Fabncio non tnstem ponte reverti.” 

Hoit. Sat. ii. 3. 

It has 2 large arches, with a smaller 
one in the centre of the pier between 
them. It retains more of its ancient 
architecture than any other of the Ro- 
man bridges except that of St. Angelo. 
It formerly had the following inscrip- 
tion, but a part only is now legible : — 

L. FABRICIUS C. F. CVR. VIAR. FACIVN- 
DVM, COERAVIT. EIDEMQ. PROBAVIT. Q. 
LEPIDVS M. F, M. LOLLIVS M. F. COS. EX. 
S. C. PROBAVERVNT (A.U.C. 733). 

5. Ponte S. Bartolommeo connects the 
island of the Tiber with the Trastevere. 
It is the ancient Pons Cestius or Grct~ 
tiemus. The name of its founder is un- 
known, but is supposed to have been 
Lucius Cestius. during his government 
of Rome in the reign of Augustus, 
whilst the Emperor was absent in Spain, 
in a.u.c. 708. Two long inscriptions 
on the parapets show that it was re- 
stored a.d. 367 by the Emperors Valen- 
tinian, Valens, and Gratian. It consists 
of one large central arch and a smaller 
one on each side* 

6* Ponte Botto, on the site of the Fow 
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u'Eiutlm, called in later times P. Set i<(- 
toi m and L ipuleu s\ The ancient bridge 
was began by L. iEmilius Lepidus and 
Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, a.u.c. 573, 
and finished by P. C. Scipio Africanus 
and L.Mmnmius Aehaicus, the censors, 
in a.u.c. fill. It is represented on medals 
of the /Emllian family. From it the 
bod} of the Emperor Heliogabalus was 
cast Into the Tiber. We know nothing 
of its subsequent history until we 
find it mentioned in the middle 
ages under the name of P. di Santa 
Maria. In the 1 3th centy. it fell down, 
and was rebuilt by Pope Honorius 
III. It was restored by Julius III. in 
1554, and again by Gregory XIII. in 
1575. In 1598 all that portion on the 

I. bank of the river w as carried away. 
Two arches were thus lost, and no at- 
tempt has since been made to restore 
them. The part remaining (of the 
time of Julius III.) consists of 3 
arches on the side next the Traste- 
vere, with 2 smaller ones in the piers 
that separate them, through which 
the water only runs when the river is 
much flooded. The ruined and broken 
state of this fragment sufficiently 
explains the modern name. A sus- 
pension-bridge unites the extremity of 
the ruined arches to the opposite side 
of the Tiber, near the Temple of 
Fortuna Virilis. The opening of the 
Cloaca Maxima into the Tiber and the 
substructions of the massive quay on its 
left bank are best seen from this 
bridge; the remains of the ancient 
road on the side of the Trastevere b} 
which it was approached have been 
recently broken up to render the 
approach easier. 

Opposite this spot, on the rt. bank 
of the river, some very ancient moor- 
ing corbels were discovered by Mr. 

J. H, Parker, in 1870. They are 
carved into the form of lions’ heads 
of Etruscan character, and are imme- 
diately opposite to the mouth of the 
Cloaca Maxima. 

7. Pons Subitems, a name derived from 
the beams of which it was constructed, 
the oldest and most celebrated of all 
the Eoman bridges. It was first erected 
by Martins (a.u.c. 1 14), It was 
upon this bridge that Horatius Codes 


withstood the army of Porsena till the 
Tomans had succeeded in breaking it 
down behind him. This act of heroism 
made it so sacred, that it could never 
afterwards be repaired without the 
sanction of the pontiffs. It suffered 
frequently from inundations, and was 
restored by Tibeims and Antoninus 
Pius, still built of wood, but upon 
stone piers. A coin of the latter em- 
peror represents this bridge as a broken 
arch. In the reign of Adrian I , in 
780, it was entiiely destioyed by a 
flood. In the 15th cental y the stones 
of the piers were removed to make 
cannon-balls, and the only traces of 
the bridge now left aie their founda- 
tions, which may be seen, when the 
waters are low', a short distance higher 
up the river than the hospital of San 
Michele and quay of the Ripa Giaiide. 
There is much controversy amongst 
archaeologists about the identity of 
these lemains with the Pons Sublicius. 
(The scholar will find a paragraph on 
the subject in Prof. Becker’s pamphlet, 
DcBomm Veteris mms aiqneportis, p. 78, 
note 56. Leipzig; Weidmann, 1842.) 

The latest constructed bridge m 
Horae is the Ponte di Eipetta, built of 
iion on 8 tubular piers, and opened 
to the public in the summer of 1879. 
Its completion is expected to develop 
| the proposed new quarter in the Prati 
di Castello, which it connects with the 
Via di Ripetta. 

Ponte Molle (see Index). 

§ 4. The Roman Forum. 

*** (The excavated area is open daily, 
without payment, from 9 to sunset. 
Entrance at the south corner near the 
church of S. Maria Liberatrice.) 

The excavations, carried on by 
the present Italian Government, in 
continuation of partial explorations 
undertaken at various times since the 
beginning of the century in the laige 
area formerly known as the Carnpo 
Vaccino, have removed all doubts as 
to the position and extent of the Forum 
Romanum, It is now proved to have 
been an irregular oblong space, from 
K.W. to S.E., the longest measurement 
of which, from the Tabularium, on the 
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edge of the Capitol in e lull, to the Regia 
at the f< *ot of the Sacra V ia opposite the 
tt mple of Antoninus and Faustina, was 
about 230 yards. The breach li of the 
open area vai ied hum SO yards at the 
wider part near the Capitol to about 
40 at the narrower part near the 
Temple of Vesta; but the whole .space 
was *-o limited by the monuments 
placed around and within it, that the 
impression produced upon the visitor 
is that of surpri&e at the smallness of 
the area in which so important and so 
varied affairs were transacted. Enter- 
ing by the stairs near 8. Maria Libera- 
trice, which descend upon the ruin of 
the Temple of Castor, it will be con- 
venient to begin with the end of the 
Forum most remote from the Capitol. 
We will therefore conduct the reader 
at once to the basaltic road pavement 
uncovered in 1870 in front of the 
Temple of Faustina, in the extreme 
8.E. of the excavated space. 

At this point w e are upon the bottom 
of the Sacra Thu, which descended by 
a steep slope from the ridge upon 
which stand the cl lurch of 8. Fran- 
cesca Romana and the Arcli of Titus 
(tee p. 93). On the right hand of the 
visitor, as he looks towards the Forum, 
is the Temple of Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, probably erected by the emperor 
Antoninus Pius himself, in honour of 
his deified wife, a*x>. 141, and in- 
scribed with his own name after his 
death, a.d. 161, The dedication in 
two lines, the upper line being an 
addition of the latter date, — 

IJIVO . ATTUNING . LT 
B1VAL . tfAVSTINAE . EX . S. C. 

may still be read on the frieze and 
architrave of the front of the portico. 
In the cell of the temple, extending 
also into the portico, is the church of 
S. Lorenzo in Miranda, built in 1602. 
The portico, of Corinthian architecture, 
has six columns in front and two 
others at each side. Each shaft, about 
fifty feet high, is a single block of 
Caristiau marble, called in Italian 
cipoilino ; the bases, capitals, and en- 
tablature are of white marble. The 
frieze at the sides is adorned with 
griffons, vases, and candelabra. The 

[ZiO/ac.] 


sides of the cell and the hU&btruetions 
of the portico are constructed with 
large blocks of peperino, once cased 
■with marble. The aseuit to the por- 
tico was by twenty-one steps. The 
platform for the altar in front of the 
temple is more distinctly seen than in 
any other of the Roman temples. An 
account of some excavations made 
round this temple in the 16th century 
for the purpose of obtaining materials 
for St. Peter’s, when the marble 
steps were carried to the Vatican, Las 
been found by the Uav. E. Lanciani 
in a manuscript in the Bodleian Li- 
brary, and published in the Bull, dell’ 
Inst. Archeol./ 1872. The same ex- 
cavations are mentioned by Palladio. 

Opposite to this temple is the site 
of the Regia and Atrium Vesiae , the 
traditional palace of Numa, which re- 
mained the residence of the Pontifcx 
Maximus dining the "whole period of 
the Republic, and was given by Au- 
gustus to increase the accommodation 
of the Vestal Virgins. The ground 
appeals to have been occupied by some 
later buildings after the abolition of 
the pagan worship. The Regia was 
at the edge of the Forum, which -was 
here entered from fhe Sacred Way 
through the Arch of Fubius. Some 
fragments of the inscribed stones of 
this monument were discovered in the 
16th century in the arch of the Cloaca 
Maxima. It is believed to have been 
originally erected by Q. Fa bins Maxi- 
mus Aliobrogicus, consul b.c. 121. 
Cicero lias preserved a saying of Oms- 
sus against Memmius, that he thought 
himself so great a man that ho could 
not come down into the Forum with- 
out stooping his head at the Arch of 
Fabius. Some ruins of chambers with 
marble floors by the side of the paved 
road appear to belong to a house erected 
at a late period of the decadence. 

Advancing to the left into the Forum 
and passing the site of the Regia, we 
have before us the boautilews remains 
of the Temple of Vesta , founded by 
Huma, and frequently destroyed and 
restored in the same form, which is 
known to have been round, and it w r as 
for this reason that the pretty ruin near 
the Bocca della Tenth has been gene- 

G 
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rally attributed to Ve»ta. The size of 
tli© temple now dteco\ erect, when com- 
plete, was about the same ns that of 
the one which lias so Ions' home its 
name. The entrance faced the S.E., 
and opposite was the entrance to the 
residence of the Vestals, of w hich the 
remains may be traced extending ob- 
liquely towards the Sacra Via. Horace 
speaks of an inundation of the Tiber 
having threatened these buildings. 
u Vidimus ilavnm Tibi rim, retmtis 
Bitterns Ktrujsco vioUnu r faults, 

Ire dejectum monuments lecjum 

Tempi aque YebtvJ’—^Od. ii. IS ) 

The Hoods of INTO and 1S7S 1 cached ; 
to this part of the Forum. Behind 
these buildings, upon the slope of the 
Palatine hill was the Grow of Tutu. 
Some tombs of Vi*sial Virgins, foiuul 
near S. Maiia Tdbemtrice in the 10th 
eenfiivv, were probably erected in this 
grove/ 

Horace's ‘Monument of the Kings,’ 
the lU gin,— the site of which has been 
already pointed out,— -was the official 
residence of Julius Career as Pontifcx 
Maximus. Iiis body was burned by 
1 he people in the thou open .“pace be- 
fore it, which is now occupied by the 
shape] ess ruin of 1 1 te temple built in his 
honour upon the hullowc d spot. This 
residence was afterwards granted by 
Augustus to the Vestals. The marble 
pavement to the S.E. of the temple pro- 
bably belonged to it. The Temple of 
J)m« JuVtm consisted of a small cell 
with a portico of four Corinthian 
columns (as it is represented in 
medals), placed upon a singularly 
lofty substruction, and looking in tile 
direction of the open Forum and of 
the Capitol. 

“ lit M'mper C.ipltoiia nosh a foimn \m 
Divus aJ> tvitbii prohpoetefe Julius aMlc." 

{Th in, MHamoph. xv. HU. } 

The plinth of the stylobate still exists 
on the facade, and two steps on the 
left side. 

In front of Hie temple, at a some- 
what lower level, was a broad terrace 
with steps on each hide, which was 
used for public orations, especially at 
the funerals of the imperial family, 
its face was ornamented, after the 
battle of Actium* with the beaks of 
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the ships taken by Augustus, in 
imitation of the ancient Rostra, and it 
was sometimes called the Rostra Julia. 
The visitor may observe t hat a part of 
the terrace, in a semicircular form, 
appears to have been built separately 
from the rest. It probably supported 
an exhedra. 

Between the temple of Vesta and 
that of Castor was the Pool or Lake 
of Jniunia, where the twin gods 
Castor and Pollux appeared in the 
Forma after the assistance which they 
had given to the Romans at the battle 
ol the Lake Regillus. 

“• When they drew nigh to YeUa, 

'I hey vaulted dem it amain, 

And v aslitd their horses at the well 
That springs by Vesta’s fane. 

And straight again they mounted, 

And rode to Vesta’s door ; 

T he u, like a blast, away they passed, 

And no man saw them more." 

(Mwaliay, Lays of Ancient; Lome.) 

The remains of a low round construc- 
tion, apparently the rim of a stone 
basin, which are seen in tho pavement 
a few paces to the XVV. of the Vesta 
ruin, may be referred to this monu- 
ment, which appears to have existed, 
probably in the foirn of an artificial 
lam* or fountain, in imperial times. 

Clo«o adjoining, but separated from 
the preceding by an ancient street, pro- 
bably the Via Nova , are the ruins of the 
Temple of Cantor and Pollux, erected 
to the Dioscuri in memory of their aid. 
The temple is said to have been ori- 
ginally dedicated B.c. 484. It was 
rebuilt by Q. Metcllus me. Ill), and 
again in the time of Augustus, a.d. 6, 
by Tiberius, in Ills own name and that 
of his brother Drusus. The ruin con- 
sists of a lofty basement, principally 
formed of concrete, but with some 
largo tufa blocks remaining on the E. 
side, and of three fine Corinthian 
columns, supporting a fragment of the 
architrave, which belongs to the resto- 
ration of Tiberius. These columns are 
47 J ft. high and 4 ft. 1) in. in diameter, 
fckmie of the mosaic pavement of the 
; cell remains in situ. The temple of 
: Castor, as it was called, was the centre 
. of agitation in the turbulent times of 
| the Republic : the open space in front, 

! before the building of the Temple of* 
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Julius, being used for public assem- 
blies ; and the terrace and stops in front 
of ibe temple serving as a platform for 
haranguing the multitude. Violent 
contests between Cato and Meiollus, 
and between Caesar and Bibulus took 
place upon these steps; and the temple 
was at one time occupied and con- 
verter! into a sort of fortress by Clodius. 
The Emperor Caligula connected the 
temple with his palace on the Palatine, 
and occasionally presented himself for 
adoiation between ibe two idols. 

Out of a fragment of a column of 
this temple, discovered in 1540, Lorcn- 
zelto sculptured the well-known statue 
of Jonah in the Chigi chapel of 8. 
Maria, del Popolo ; and another frag- 
ment found at the same time was used 
by Michel Angelo for the pedeMal of 
the statue of Marcus Aurelius in the 
Piazza del Camjudoglio. 

The portions of the fasti consul am, 
now in the palace of the Conservators, 
were found between this temple and 
that of Julius; and during the excava- 
tions of 1874, an inscription recording 
the triumph of Romulus, apparently 
the first line* of the Fasti Triumphales, 
was found near the Temple of Julius. 
Two other fragments were found in 
the excavations of the Via Sacra in 
the autumn of 1878. All these frag- 
ments are now in a special room in 
the Capitoline Museum. 

Tht* ancient street which we have 
seen in front of the Temple of Faus- 
tina turned to the left after passing 
the N.E. side of the Temple of J ulius, 
and crossed the Forum at a little 
distance in front of that temple. It 
then turned again to the right, and 
proceeded in the direction of the 
Capitol The street so crossing the 
Fomin was considered by the ancient 
Roman antiquaries as a continuation of 
the Sacred Way, though not generally 
called by that name (see p. 95). At the 
western end of the Forum it mounted 
the Capitoline slope (Clivus Capito- 
linas), and terminated at the great 
Temple of Jupiter on that hill. At 
the N.W. side of the Temple of Castor 
another street is seen, branching from 
the road last described, in the direction 
of the Circus Maximus and the Vela- 


jbrum. This was the 17m Tmcu$, 

\ the route followed by the great pro- 
: cession which went from the Capitol 
to the Circus Maximus on the occasion 
of the Ludi Romani. On the other 
side of the Vicus Tuscus is the exten- 
sive platform of the Basilica Julia , 

; identified with certainty by means of 
the Ancyran inscription, which de- 
scribes it as between the Temple of 
Castor and that of Saturn. One of 
the piers of its facade, with a Doric 
half-column, has been built up from 
fragments, and several piers of its 
western corner remain standing. This 
building, begun by Julius and finished 
by Augustus, and afterwards more than 
once restored, stood on part of the site 
of an earlier basilica (the Basilica Sem- 
pronia ), which was itself built (b,g, 
109) partly on the site of the Home of 
Seipio Africa ms. The Basilica Julia 
was principally used as a Law Court, 
ill which several tribunals were sealed. 
At the comer of the Vicus Tuscus si ood, 
in the time of Ovid and Propertius the 
statue of Vertumnus. The remains of 
a pedestal of late construction mark 
the spot. It was at this corner that 
the house of Africanus stood. Under 
the Basilica, near the Temple of Castor, 
a branch of the Cloaca, Maxima passes 
at no great depth below the level of 
the floor, and may be inspected from 
an opening towards the Vicus Tuscus. 

In front of the Basilica Jnlia spread 
the principal open area, called by 
ancient authors the Middle Forum 
(Forum Medium ). On the opposite 
side of this area was the Basilica 
JEmilia, originally built b.c. 179, and 
called, after its rebuilding by L. JE- 
milius Paullus about b.c. 50, Basilica 
Paulli ; and next to it probably stood 
the famous Jams Geminus, a small 
temple with two doors opening in 
opposite directions, which were only 
closed in time of peace. In front of 
the Basilica Julia, on the other side 
of the road, are seven mined brick 
piers, probably once pedestals for 
sculpture and cased with marble, 
which belong to a late arrangement, 
and occupy the site of the Tabemm 
Teteres. These were a row of shops, 
with a portico towards the open space, 
G 2 
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Mil mounted by gulh rks (noniiana) 
for viewing theg, mu s and gladiatorial 
oombuk, which, as lute as the time 
of Augustus, took place in flu* Forum. 
A similar row of shops in front of the 
Basilica dFmiliu was nulled the 
Tah nwi Xortr. M the end of the 
middle Fomin towards the T< mple of 
Juiitb are some r< mains, apparently 
of a late time. The site was probably 
that of the Tribunal AxuuVnun men- 
tioned by Cicero. 

Towards the centre uf the area is a 
ruined pedestal suitable for an eques- 
trian statue. This was probably the 
S' it* of the colossal equestrian statue of 
the Emperor DoutUinu, upon which 
Stalin- wrote a poem, often reform! 
to as an important authority upon 
tin* topography of the Fomin. Do- 
initian is there descrilted as having 
before him the Temple of Julius, 
behind him his father Vespasian and 
Concord, on one side the Basilica 
Julia, on the id her that of Baulins, 
while in his more* distant view are 
the Emperor’s new structures on the 
Palatine and the sacred buildings of 
Vestft. He is mentioned as being 
saluted on Ids arrived by Curtins, 
the genius of the spot. Of the 
Curtins here alluded to, no 
distinct trace can now be found. It 
was about the central point of the 
Forum, arid in the time of Ovid wars 
not a pool or basin, but a dry space of 
ground inclosing an altar" A bas- 
relief r< presenting 31, Curtins leaping 
into the chasm, which is preserved on 
the staircase of the Palazzo dei Conser- 
vator!, was long believed to have been 
found in the Forum, but is now thought 
to be a work of the 10th century. 

Proceeding towards the Capitol we 
have before us the Column of Thorns, 
a while marble Corinthian column, on 
a marble pedestal raised on steps. It 
was erected in honour of that Emperor 
by the Exarch Smaragdus, a.d. <k)8, 
as we learn from tin* inscription cut 
on the pedestal. The column was 
probably borrowed sit that time from 
smm ruined or neglected temple. 
Standing alone in the OampoYaeeino, 
if mm taken for the ruin of a larger 
building, until the pedestal was ex- 


cavated in 1810 by the Duchess of 
Devonshire. The stone steps do no! 
appear to have been found in situ, but 
are said to have been taken from Hie 
foundations of a mediaeval tower. 

One of the most interesting relies of 
the Forum, though close bythismorm- 
iiii at, was not discovered till 1872. 
It consists of two marble waits sculp- 
tured on both sides in bas-relief, and 
surmounted with a richly-moulded 
cornice. These walls have been sup- 
posed by some antiquaries to have 
formed part of the Septa (hustings) 
of the Comitium. But it has been 
observed, on the other hand, that the 
Comitium had probably no permanent 
septa ; and the monument having 
mouldings all round was evidently 
complete in itself. A more probable 
suggestion is that they formed a sort 
of avenue leading to a statue of the 
Emperor in whose honour they were 
erected. The following seems the 
most probable explanation of the sub- 
jects of the sculptures. On the two 
interior surfaces, which are alike, 
appear the three sacrificial animals— 
tlie boar, the ram, and the bull- 
adorned with vittse. The exterior 
surface towards the Temple of Julius 
represents the burning of some tablets 
before a personage who is seated on 
the Rostra, hut the upper part of whose 
body has been lost. It is known that 
many of the emperors, on the occasion 
of a remission of sums due to the 
Treasury, caused the evidences of the 
debts tone publicly burned, and it is 
concluded that one of these occasions 
has furnished the subject of the bas- 
relief, The wall placed towards the 
Oapitol displays two groups. To the 
left a personage surrounded by lictors 
addresses a crowd from the Rostra. 
To the right a figure is seated on a 
curule chair, with attendants behind 
him, and before him a female figure 
holding an infant on her arm. This 
group resembles some coins represent- 
ing the Emperor Trajan, with Italia 
and her children, and commemorating 
his institution for the relief of the 
children of poor or deceased citizens 
(pueri (ilinmitani). Hence the whole 
monument has with great probability 
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hen thought to refer to the honeiih 
conferred upon ike Human people by 
thut Emperor. Other personages have 
been Miggesied as its subject; amoug 
whom M, Auroliuh, who i& stated by 
Dio to have ordered the accounts 
relating to a remission of taxation to 
he burnt in the Forum, and who on 
the t-ame occasion distributed a large 
donation to the people, which might 
be tlie event recorded by the other 
barrel ief. Whoever he the person 
commemorated, the bas-reliefs pos.-w^s 
a .special interest on account of their 
backgrounds, which display a pano- 
ramic view of the monuments of the 
Fomin, Commencing to the right of 
tin 1 Burning of the Registeis, we 
have, first, behind the Rostra, the 
Corinthian portico of Vespasian, still 
represented by the three mined 
columns under the Capitol; then an 
arch of tin* Tabular! urn (?i ; then the 
Ionic portico of Saturn, still existing ; 
then the long line of the Basilica 
Julia, whose Dorn* or Tuscan half- 
columiH resemble the restored pier 
now before the spectator. The sub- 
ject terminates with a statue and a 
lig-tree, which are in the left foie* 
gmui id. The statue ai id lig-tree, in the 
same relative position, and therefore 
seen from the same direction, arc 
figured in the right foreground of the 
other bas-relief. This has been 
thought to show that the building 
whose arches appear behind the fig- 
tree is the same Basilica which was 
lost behind the same objects in the 
first bas-relief. At the end of the 
long basilica is a space in which the 
Temple of Castor is for some reason : 
not shown. The temple that follows 
is probably that of Julius ; and the j 
arch, an arch built in honour of Augus- 
tus, which stood near that temple. 

^ The Rostra, upon which the prin- 
cipal personage appears in either bas- 
relief, are the Rostra Vetera (so called 
in distinction from the Rostra Julia), 
which were removed from the edge of 
the Comitmm in the time of Caesar, 
and the site of which near the middle 
of the Forum is proved by the pre- 
sent sculptures. The statue, which 
represents a naked figure with a wine- 


skin, is the famous Mar&ijas, mentioned 
by Horace and Martial, and whose 
proximity to the Rostra ib otherwise 
known. The fig-tree is probably the 
self-sown fig-tree of the Lacus Curl ins 
mentioned by the elder Pliny. The 
Lacus Curtins is thus placed opposite 
to the middle of the Basilica Julia, 
and the Rostra in the same part of the 
Forum, nearer to the opposite side. 

Between the monument last described 
and the bank of earth to the north are 
the traces of a load, in continuation 
of that seen under the Arch of 8everus. 

The modern road, which is carried 
on a viaduct over the excavations, 
may be crossed either by following the 
ancient roadway under the arch at 
the bottom of the Clivus Capitol inns, 
or by passing through the passage 
behind the Column of PJioeas. The 
modern arch last mentioned stands on 
the probable site of the triumphal 
Arch of Tihiriiis , erected a.d. 10, to 
commemorate the victories of Gei- 
manicus and the recovery from the 
< Germans of the Roman standards 
lost by Varus. The part of the 
Forum now reached is on a natu- 
rally higher level, and was probably 
the site of the Got nit item, or meeting- 
place of the Patricians. The best- 
preserved monument is the Arch of 
\ Septimius Severn s. This monument 
j was dedicated, as the inscription shows, 
in a.d. 203, to that emperor and his 
sons Caracalla and Geta, Csesars, in 
memory of their Parthian victories. 
The words in the fourth line, optimis . 

EORTISSIMISQVE . PElNICIPIBVS, WC1*0 

substituted for the name of Geta, after 
the murder of that prince by bis 
brother Caracalla, in a.d. 212. The 
original letters have been traced as 
follows: p . sept r miq . getae . NO- 
BILISS . GAESAiii. The material of the 
arch is Pentelic, that of the columns 
Proconnesian marble. Standing on a 
higher level than the Forum, the 
central archway is approached by a 
sloping road, and the two side arch- 
ways have steps cut in the base of 
travertine ; but it is clear, upon care- 
ful inspection, that neither the road- 
way nor the steps belong to the ori- 
ginal condition of the monument, 
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which probably stood on the higher 
level of the Comitium, and may have 
been approached from the Forum by 
an independent flight of steps. On 
the pedestals of the eight columns, 
four on each side, are bas-relh fs of 
barbarian captives hd by Human 
oldh i 0\er Die ride arches are bas- 
jvlkfb executed in a style shewing 
the dt dine of art. The narrow com- 
partment, running immediately over 
all tin* arches repxesents Roma re- 
ceiving the homage and spoils of the 
Ea»t. ~ Of the four larger compart- 
ments the following explanation is 
given. On the side of the Forum, to 
the left, tin* raising of the siege of 
Nhibis (a.d. 193), and tin* taking of 
Carrhas, in Mesopotamia; to the right, 
the siege of Atrce in Arabia (bat- 
tering-ram in use), and the surrender 
of Abgarus king of 0>rhoene. On 
the side towards the Capitol, to the 
right, the entry of Severus into Baby- 
lon, and the second siege of Ate 
(a.d. 199) ; to the left the passage of 
the Euphrates, and the eaptuie of 
Ctesiphon ; the flight of Arithaims, 
the Parthian king, and the surrender 
of the Arabians (a.d. 201, 202). Over 
the principal arch on each side are 
•winged Victories, and beneath them the 
genii of the four seasons. It appears 
from coins of Severus, that the arch 
was surmounted by a chariot with six 
horses, and lour equestrian statues at 
the four corners. 

In the middle ages a church of SB. 
Sergio e Raeeo was built partly upon 
tins arch, but it was removed by Pope 
Paul 111 on the occasion of the entry 
of the Emperor Charles V. in 1330. 
The arch remained half-buried in the 
accumulation of soil, and was not 
cleared of rubbish till 1803, when the 
workshop of a potter established in one 
of the ride inches was pulled clown. 

On the side of this monument to- 
wards the Forum to the right is the 
nucleus of the pedestal of an eques- 
trian statue. There is evidence of a 
statue of Constantine having stood in 
this part, of the Forum. 

To the left of the arch, and in the 
].«issage under the road, are the re- 
mains of a terrace, built with square 


stones, which not improbably served 
as Rostra ; the holes in the stones may 
have been made to attach to its face 
some ineful ornaments such as flu* 
beaks of ships. Behind this is a 
curved terrace, still partly faced with 
marble, which has been generally 
known rinee the time of Can ha as 
“the Ro&tia,” but has been lately 
I identifled rather as the Griecobiaduini, 
a monument of the empire, which 
| took its name from an older monu- 
1 ment called GrtvcuUasts, which pro- 
bahly occupied the site of the Arch 
| of Sevcrus. It was a terrace devoted 
! originally to the use of ambassadors of 
; friendly nations, and therefore named 
after the Greeks. 

The curved terrace terminates to- 
| wards the Arch of Severus in a large 
circular pedestal, identified by some 
antiquaries with the Umbilicus Ihuue 
named in the Notitia; at the other end, 
now hidden under the modem road, 
was probably situated the Milliareum 
an remit , or golden milestone, the 
rendezvous at which Otbo met the 
band of soldiers by whom the empire 
of Galba was overthrown. This monu- 
ment abutted on the Clivus Capita* 
Unu\ whicli is seen ascending to the 
Capitol round the lofty basement of 
the Temple of Saturn, conspicuous by 
its Ionic portico; the construction of 
which indicates a late restoration care- 
lessly carried out with old materials. 
The columns, six in front and one in 
addition on each side, are of granite, the 
capitals of white marble. The archi- 
trave bears the following inscription : 

SEX AT VS . POFVLVSQVE . ROMANVS IN- 
CENBIO . CONSVMPTVM . KESTITV1T. The 
steps have so completely disappeared 
from the lofty platform in front of the 
temple, that it is not easy to imagine 
how they were constructed. Borne 
hint is, however, supplied by a frag- 
ment of the nimble plan of Rome, 
in the Capitoliu© museum, which, 
figuring a portion of this temple, 
shows some steps of no great width, 
carried up the middle of a square 
platform, with a triangular terrace in 
front of it. The temple of Saturn was 
of early origin, and was used as the 
fmoaury of the R on tan people. It was 
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restored by Nnmatiiis Planeub under 
A ugustus. The visitor should observe 
the chambers beneath the cella, which 
may have been connected w itk this use 
of the temple. It will bo remembered, 
that JuIuh Caesar broke into this 
t< tuple in order to possess himself of 
the iK.ibtw* of the side. 

"■ i li'.ti spoiuniur tempLi rapuia 
Ptupei npu imt tune piiiuum r<jesare Xlonu.” 

(Lit vk, Pham. m. 16?.) 

Before' ihe more accurate idenliiiea- 
lion of sites resulting front the recent 
excavation of the Forum, this ruin 
was known as the Temple of Concord. 

Opposite the N. W. side of this ruin, 
above the CU\ us Capitolmus, is a ter- 
race, beneath which are some cham- 
bers, supposed to have been offices of 
notaries, and sometimes called Mola 
Xauiha , from a name found in an in- 
scription near this spot; and at the 
back of the terrace, partly against the 
wo II of the Tahuhnium , and partly 
against the retaining wall of the j 
Clivus Uapitolinus, are a series of 
cells, with an Ionic portico, which 
has been repaired binee its excava- 
tion, bearing an inscription, record- 
ing the restoration by Vettius Prm- 
textatus (who was proconsul of Achaia 
under the Emperor Julian), of the 
images of the Dii Consentes, a.d. 367. 
These gods were twelve, and it is in- 
ferred that the cells, some of which are 
still concealed under the modem road, 
were originally of the same number. 

Next to this terrace, with its back 
against the Tabularium, is the Temple 
of Vespasian. The ruin consists of 
the substruction, from which the fating 
of stone and marble and the steps 
have been removed, and of three 
Corinthian columns of white marble, 
which supported a corner of the por- 
tico. The fragment of the entabla- 
ture bears the letters Estitver (the 
entire word was restituer for residue- 
mat), the end of an inscription which 
recorded a restoration of the Temple 
by Beptirriius Severus ; and sculptured 
on the frieze are sacrificial devices, 
the knife, axe, hammer, patera, and 
fiamen’s mitre. These columns were 
formerly buried nearly to their capi- 
tals, Before laying them open, which 


was done during the French occupa- 
tion in 1807, it was found necessary 
to rebuild the basement. The columns 
were supported by scaffolding ; and 
the entablature was taken down, and 
subsequently replaced. It may be 
observed that the steps of the temple 
were continued in the intereoluwnia- 
tions, on account of the want of space 
between the road and the Tabularium. 
This rum, at the time of its excava- 
tion and for some generations before, 
was believed to be the temple built 
by Augustus and dedicated to Jupiter 
Tonans ; which, however, was not in 
the Forum, but in tbe Capitol. Borne 
recent antiquaries, including Bunsen 
and Becker, have maintained it to be 
the Temple of Saturn. The uncover- 
ing of the Basilica Julia having set at 
rest the question as to the position of 
the Temple of Saturn, has left this 
site, without any serious controversy, 
to Vespasian. 

Behind the temple the fine masonry 
of the Tabularium, belonging to the 
concluding period of the Republic, 
may be observed. An ancient arched 
doorway in this part of the wall was 
closed by the erection of the temple, 
the brick w'all of which is built against 
it (see § 9). 

Between the Temple of Vespasian 
; and that of Concord is a passage about 
, eight feet wide, at the end of which 
was found, in 1829, a small brick 8a- 
eellum, with an inscription recording 
its erection in honour of the deified 
Empress Faustina, by the bailiff of 
her treasurer. 

The next ruin, placed, like the 
Temple of Vespasian, against the 
Tabularium, is that of the Temple of 
Concord , originally built by Camillus 
to commemorate the reconciliation of 
the patricians and the plebeians upon 
the concession of one of the consul- 
ships to the latter, R.c. 367; and 
rebuilt by Opimius, b.c. 121, after the 
triumph of the oligarchic party over 
C. Gracchus. A Bmilica Optima, 
perhaps built by the same consul, 
adjoined this building. The temple of 
which we now see the ruins, probably 
assumed this form upon its restora- 
tion by Tiberius during the life of 
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Augu-frib ( a.d. 0-12). What remains ! 
is the oiik-tracture uf a large cell 
of greater widih than depth, and of 
n poiticn of eondderahh 1 width but 
namrAt i than the cell. Pari of the 
coIuukiI marl tie pavement of the 
cell, its> marble tlmriiold, and the 
remain ■> of tin* puhriah of several 
statues may la* -eon. The explaiu- 
tion of its umNual term G doubtless* 
to be sought in the want of room 
between tin* Comitinm and the Tabu- 
larram for placing so large a building 
in the ordinary maimer of arrange- 
ment. The ceil v t» , ppaimtly made 
exceptionally wide on account of the 
met lings of the K natt, which were 
occasionally held in the t»r< ab*r tem- 
]d< y s bui i specially in that of Ctmeoid. 
It va- iu tin* okh r temple, that of 
Opinmi-, that Ciceio convoked the 
Senate to hi ir bb exposure of the 
Catilinariau conspiracy, after tlie arrest 
of the eoiHpiiatois left in Romo, the 
principal of whom, Tantalus, was led 
into the temple bvthe consul himself. 
Some fine fra gnu ill- of the frit z* of ibis 
temple, a& Will as of that of Vespasian, 
were km or- d by (Jan ina, and are to be 
seen in tin coi rid or id* tin* Tabulaiium. 

The cinirchiR of S. Martina and 
S. Adriano, with tin* giound in front 
of them, which is some twenty feet 
above* the excavated space, probably 
cover the sites of the Curia or 
St mate-house, the Chultidictnn and 
Air l u in Mi ueren (buildings attached to 
the Senate-house g and the more an- 
cient Jhwlh a Fortin. 

To tin* west of these churelK g, at 
tlie bottom of the steep path leading 
from the Piazza del Cumpidoglio, 
whicli nearly occupies the same posi- 
tionasthe ancient Sea hr f/einonh^apoa 
which the bodies of executed criminals 
were frequently thrown, is the church 
of 8. Giuseppe eh * Fah gnu mi (St. Jo- 
seph, the patron of the* guild of car- 
penters), with the ehapd of 8. Pietro 
in Oarcert* below it, under the latter 
is the traditional Prison of S. Peter, 
the ancient Girc< r,* which was, as Livy 

* Tiro name of Career Mutmtimw, or Maiuer- 
tine Ihrlww, whirk w often gfren to this build- 
iag,!S of medUewii origin and has no classical 

authority. 
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lolls us, overhanging the forum,— im~ 
ma liens faro . In front of the lower 
church (under the steps of S. Giu- 
seppe; is a pait of the ancient facade, 
with an inscription recording its 
rt storation by the consuls Vibius and 
Verve, in the reign of Tiberius. The 
prison is ini i red from the sacristy of 
tl it* lower church, by descending sevoi al 
steps. It consists of two cbambeis, 
one above the other, both built of 
licwn stone. The area of the upper 
chamber is an h regular quadrangle. 
That of the lover is a half circle, the 
walls on the straight side being partly 
formed of the solid tula rock. The 
stones forming the curved side, which 
is placed towards the 3iill and proba- 
bly 7 milt against the rock, arc laid 
horizontally, but so shaped as to slope 
forward towards the top, and to form, 
if continued, a sort of conical roof 
The wall now terminates at the height 
of about five feet and a half, and is 
co\cred by a fat vault of a totally 
different construction and material. 
It has lx en concluded that the upper 
pait of the original vault has been 
removed, and the existing stone roof, 
or boor, substituted at a later date. 
Tlie original building which exhibits 
a kind of construction earlier than the 
arch, resembling the speeus at Tuseu- 
lum and several Etruscan tombs, 
points to a date before the time of the 
Tarquins, when the arch is believed 
to have been introduced at Rome, 
The present vaulting has a hole in the 
middle, which is supposed to have 
once been the only way of descending 
into the lower chamber. In the rock 
floor is a spring, which rises nearly to 
the surface, and which, according to 
the ecclesiastical It genii, came into 
being miraculously, in order to enable 
St. Pt ter to baptize his gaolers. 
There can be little doubt that in this 
chamber we have the TuXlimmm or 
Mower prison,” mentioned by Livy, 
Vairo, and Fcstus, and more particu- 
larly described by Sallust. In ancient 
language tullius signified a spring; 
and the well still existing in the rock 
is believed by many modem archae- 
ologists to have given the name of 
Tulliairam to the building, which is 
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thought to have bieu originally con- 
tracted «tsa writ-house. The name 
was believed by the Roman antiqua- 
rits to commemorate its erection by 
ScTvins Tullius; while, singularly 
enough, the building formed over it 
was attributed to an earlier king, 
Aucns Marcim. Livy says, l 'Auei 
raj is opu* est” The upper chamber, 
which is. of squared tufa and roofed 
with an ordinary round arch in the 
Mine material, is doubtless of a later ' 
though early date, perhaps of an early i 
period of the Republic. An opening 
in the wall lined witli travertine is 
show n, and ih said by the sacristan to 
have communicated with the Scalse 
Gemonke. This appears to be an 
error, as these steps must have been 
on the other side ol the prison. There 
is no evidence to show what other 
chambers may have been included in 
the Career, of which tin se remains are 
pro! tablv only a pait. This prison wu>, 
according to Juvenal, for a long rime 
the only place of confinement in Rome. 

“ Felices proavorum atavos, ffliua dicas 

Htcula, qae quondam sub regibus atqne 
tiibuuia 

Vide runt mto content tam carcere Romam. 1 * 
Sat. m. 13. 

Its principal u&e, as far as w r c read 
of it in classical authors, appears to 
have been as a state prison and place 
of execution for political offenders and 
for captives of importance. It was 
here that Lentulus, Oethegus, and the 
other accomplices of Catiline were 
strangled by order of Cicero, who 
announced their death to the assembled 
people by the single word vixenud. 
Here Sejanus, the minister ofTiberius, 
perished, and his corpse was after- 
wards exposed on the Seake Gemonim. 
Here Jugurtha was starved to death ; 
and here, after the triumphs of the 
Roman generals, the captive chiefs 
who had graced the procession were 
frequently ordered to be slain. 

Before leaving the subject of the 
prison, some notice should be taken of 
the curious excavated passages which 
are accessible from it Other artifi- 
cial caverns (somewhat resembling the 
catacombs) have been found in various 
parts of the Capitolina hill. (See p. 


103). From the lower prison a rough 
passage of uncertain age, closed with 
an iron door, kads in a short distance 
to an ancient arched channel, large 
enough for a man to walk in, tending 
apparently to the Cloaca) and crossing 
anotlu r similar channel in the dheetion 
of the Forum of Trajan. By follow- 
ing the latter channel for about 100 
yards, the adventurous explorer might 
formerly reach some cellars of ancient 
construction beneath the houses in the 
Yicolo Ghettarello, mentioned in the 
following section. The well-known 
English antiquary, Mr. J. H. Parker, 
who exerted himself a few years since 
in the exploration of these ruins, was 
of opinion that they formed part of 
the ancient “ Prison of the kings;” 
but this theory has not met with 
general acceptance. The passage 
from the Career is now (1880) blocked 
with debris. 

§ 5. The Imperial Fora. 

1. Forum of Caesar, — Looking to the 
limited size of the Roman F< >rnm, w e 
cannot be surprised that in the later 
days of the Republic its area was 
found insufficient for the multitudin- 
ous affairs which were transacted 
there. The first contrivance to meet 
this deficiency w as the foundation of 
Basilicas in substitution for the pri- 
vate houses upon the bides of the 
Forum. The Atria of Mrenius and 
Titius wrere converted into the Porcian 
Basilica; the house of Scipio was 
replaced by the Sempronian. By 
these means not only a considerable 
additional space w r as devoted to public 
uses ; but places were provided in 
which the judges and the tribunes 
could pursue their business without 
interruption from the weather. The 
fiisi design of increasing the public 
accommodation by an additional open 
area was due to Caesar, who, when 
himself pursuing his conquests in 
Gaul and Britain, commissioned his 
friends in Rome to purchase the 
ground necessary for £ * widening the 
Forum and laying it open as far as 
the Atrium of Liberty ” (Cic. Epist. ac| 
Att, iv t 16). The example of the first 
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of tlio Caesars was followed by bis sue- ; 
cessors, until five additional Fora, I 
surrounded by the most magnificent 
monuments oL‘ Home, and filled with 
the choicest work* of Greek and; 
Roman act, filled the entire '•pace be- j 
tween tin* old Forum and the toicra 
Via on the one h tud ami the Catnpn* 
Marion on tin* other. The Julian 
Forum, a* ultimately arranged, formed i 
a grand 1* rue no, or close, around a j 
temple erected by CVsar, in fulfilment 
of a vow made before the battle of 
Pharsulus, in honour of Venus Geni- 
irix, the ancestress of his race. The 
Forum was begun about b.c. 51, and 
completed after the death of Julius, 
by Augustus; the temple was dedi- 
cated by Julius himself b.c, 45. The 
cost of the ground alone is said to 
have exceeded 100,000,000 sesterces. 
In the temple Cmmr placed a statue 
of Cleopatra by the side of the god- 
dess ; and it was in front of this tem- 
ple that he received the suuute without 
rising from his chair, an offence that 
was never forgiven. It is strange that 
we have no certain trace of the site 
of this h niple, nor of the precise pom- 
tion of the Forum itself, which, how- 
ever, certainly lay on the H.E. side of 
the Roman Forum. In the 16th cen- 
tury, in rebuilding some houses in 
this quarter of the city, the ruins of a 
temple were discovered, which, from 
Palladio’s description, has been recog- 
nised as the Temple of Venus, but Ins 
indication of its locality “in the place 
called in Puritan o which is behind 
Marforlo, ,> * is not sufficiently minute : 
to guide us to the spot. Beneath the 
houses of the Vicolo del Ghetturello, 
an alloy leading out of the Via dtdle 
Marmordle, are some chambers built 
with squared tufa stones, and in front 
of them a wall with a series of arche s 
visible from the pul die passage, which 
are generally thought to have been 
some of the buildings on the edge of 
the J uiian Forum. F rom these cJ min- 

* The statue of Marforio, now In the Capito- 
lli« was iormtriy at the tnrt of the 

hnUta dl Mwfono, opposite the churdt of S, 
<lla»ppo Palegmiml ; au inscription, placed on 
the wall t>y the antiquary Marlkmi, marks 
the spot The Pantano, or marsh, was the low 
Rwmntf HX of tfie Forum; the name is pre- 
u i v«| ly the Arm dd Pan tank 


hers some curious underground pas- 
sages may be entered, which have been 
already mentioned. 

2. Forum of Augustus.-— The design 
of this forum is expressly attributed 
by Suetonius to the want of further 
space for judicial business. It formed 
the enclosure around the Temple of 
J Hurt* Lltor , vowed by Augustus to the 
avenging god in Ms war against Brutus 
; and Cassius, and dedicated b.c. 2. 
i Ultor ad ipse suos coelo dcscendit honoies, 

| Tempi jque iu Augusto conspidenda ioto. 

1 ht dens e*4 mgens <?t opus : debebat in urbe 
i Non ahter nati Mars habitat o sni. 

(Ovid, Fast. v. 551.) 

j The remains of this temple are to he 
. seen in the Via Bonellu, and consist 
of a fragment of the wall of the cell, 
with three fine Corinthian columns, 
and a pilaster forming part of the 
i peristyle, They are of white marble 
on a stylobate of travertine. Close 
to the ruin is a half-buried arch- 
way, called Arco Dei Pantani, which 
(formed one of the entrances of the 
| Forum. The lofty wall of enclosure 
I against which the back of the temple 
was placed, has been preserved tor a 
length of 500 feet. It is built of 
Alban stone (peperino), with cornices 
of travertine of remarkably regular 
construction, and its height (includ- 
ing the part now hidden underground) 
exceeded 100 feet. Its chief pur- 
pose was to protect the enclosure 
from the street fires which were so 
frequent in Rome. The great w T alls of 
the Egyptian temples, from which the 
design wa s probably borrowed, may have 
i been partly built with a like object, 

I 3. Forum of Peace. — After the com- 
pletion of the Augustan Forum, no 
(further work of the kind was pro- 
jected until the time of Vespasian, who 
surrounded his magnificent Temple of 
Peace, dedicated a.d. 77, with an en- 
closure of a similar character, Ho 
certain relics of these monuments re- 
j main. The ruin formerly known by 
| the name of the Texupio della Pace has 
jbeen recognised as the Basilica of 
! Constantine < see § 12). The wall be- 
ihind the church of Cosmas and 
| Damian, beneath which the fragments 
| of the marble plan of Rome were 
' found, was probably part of the sur- 
rounding wall of this Forum, rebuilt 
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in flic time of Septimius Bcverus (see , towards the Homan Forum ; and a 
§ 22 ). ; hroacl street passed between one of its 

' 4 . forum of Herva.— The improve- | sides and the half-buried columns in 
ment of Vespasian left between his the Via della Croce Bianca known as Le 
new Forum and that of Augustus a * Gohmcce . The latter ruin, sometimes 
nariow space, which was chiefly ocou- erroneously called the Temple of Mi- 
pied by the great thoroughfare lead- i nerva, formed part of the ornamental 
mi r from tin* Homan Forum to the j enclosure of the New Forum. Tin* 
Suburra, one of the most crowded parts j columns support an entablature with 
of Home. Domitian undertook to con- i sculptured frieze and cornice, and an 
vert this space into another Forum, in j attic in which is a figure of Minerva in 
which he placed two principal monu- i relief. The frieze represents the at- 
nients, a Temple of Minerva, and a tributes of Minerva as patroness of 
Sacrum of Jams Qmdrifrons; the , household industry; young women 
traction of the latter is celebrated by may he ^een weaving or spinning, 



a poem of Martial. The temple was 
completed by the Emperor Nerva, 
whose name was commonly given to 
the Forum ; which was also called the 
Forum Tranritorhjm, from the tho- 
roughfare passing through it. A con- 
siderable part of the hexastyle portico 
of the temple of Minerva was still 
standing at the beginning of the 17th 
eenty., and views of it are given in the 
rare works of Du Ferae and Gamueen 
It was pulled down by Paul V., and its 
Corinthian columns cut up to decorate 
his fountain on the Jauiculum. This 
tom] do, like that of Mars tutor, faced 


, weighing wool (?) and thawing wa- 
ter (?)• All these ornamental members, 
which are of marble, are attached to a 
wall built of large blocks of peperino, 
once probably cased with marble. The 
enclosing wall of this Forum formed 
an angle, and crossed the road near 
the Coionacce, and was continued at 
the hack of the temple of Minerva. 
In the above-mentioned views the 
road is represented as carried under 
an ancient arch in this wall, similar to 
the Arco del Pantani, bnt wider; 
through this arch the ancient traffic 
passed to the Hulmm, Feme more 
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remains of the enclosing wall oi this double tiu ot shops and public offices, 
Boium maybe seen m tilt tomlvaidbe- supported the blopes of the Quumal 
hind the C ill di P ill tdc m tins sti cct and Gapitolme Mis, pnitially cut aw ty 
5 Tin Forum of Trajan (the twa- to mike loom foi this magnificent suite 
\ xted an i m a be v isitcd b\ descend- of buildings The aiclntect emploj ed 
mg a stan t xs^ at the SE coma, Ip Tixyin toi this woik was a Grieek, 
win u there is i rad* c/e m ittcndance, Apollodoms, ot Dimascus. 
who will oho show the c istem hum- Of the aich, winch gave f ntianee to 
cycle mentioned below) was Ik gun bj tlu square, onfy sonic exquisite sculp- 
tlnt empcroi alter his 1 1 turn fiom the tuus icmam, lepie&entmg scenes m 
Dacian wai, and complcb d ad 111 I the hie ot Trqan, these are descubed 
A tmimphal aich gave entrance to j m the subsequent account of the Aich 
the Dm uni This w is alaigc sqiuic ' of Constantine, on which monument 
with pmtic on tlnee sides, and the ( thev aie now to be seen We heie 
Basilica, called Ulpm, hom Ti xjxnk . assume the tiutli ot the opinion that 
Haul) name, on the N side Be~!thej weie taken fiom tins aich, al- 
arm! the Basilica, to the X , lose the though we have no positive pioof of 
nmnoml column, in th< centic of i the fact About one thud of the cv 
squaro mi, hiving on two sides the tent of the Boium was chselosed m 
celt In itt d (tic t k md I atm hbr m( 1^12 when the Fiench pi efcct of Dome, 
Btjoml the e buildings the temple Comte ch Tom non caused two con- 
nect* d to Tri] ai In Haduan occupied v cuts and seveial houses to be pulled 
the aux ou which now stands the clown to lav open the present aiex 
Pdli/zo \akntmi (the Piefcttma di The nimble pavement 1ms almost en- 
Ilmna) On the B and W of the tuely disappeared, but many hagments 
Fomin two ‘•emiuieulai wings, with a of marble capitals, cntablatuies, bas- 
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reliefs, and votive or honorary inserip- as well as of the frieze and cornice, 
lions, are inserted in the modem en- are now placed under an arch of the 
closure wall. Among these inserip- modem enclosure wall. They serve 
tioim, one fragment placed in the to convey an adequate idea of the 
semicircular wall at the X. end of astonishing perfection of the edifice in 
the enclosure, deserves our atten- its smaller details, 
tion, as it contains the record of the The Column of Trajan, the base of 
liberality of Hadrian when he caused which was excavated* by Paul III. in 
the registers of taxes due to the State the 16lh century is the finest existing 
to be burnt in hit. Forum. Compaie monument of this class. It was dedi- 
ttie account of the Trajan monument eated, as the inscription on the pedes- 
in the Forum Romaimm, p. 84. The tal tells us, in honour of the emperor 
sum of the debts was not less than by the Senate and Roman people (a.d. 
♦SUbTEETIVM NOVI EM MILLIES CENTENA 1*14). It IS Composed of 34 blocks 
3IILLIA, or about 8 millions .sterling, of white marble, 9 of which form 
There are also some pedestals with long the basement, and 23 the shaft; the 
inscriptions in praise of Flavius Mere- remaining 2 the torus and capital. 
btrndoH, Nicnmaehus, Flavianus. and The pedestal is covered with bas-re- 
other eminent statesmen of the 4th and liefs of warlike instruments, shields, 
the 3th centuries, but no remains of the and helmets; and beais an inscrip- 
basement which supported the great tion supported by 2 winged figures, 
bronze equestrian statue of the tin- A series of bas-reliefs form a spiral 
peror, renowned throughout the lio- round the shaft, representing a con- 
man w< rid. turnons history of the military achieve- 

Of the two semicircular win gs, which ments of the emperor. These seulp- 
supporied the slopes of the Capitol and lures arc in a high state of preser- 
ve Quhinal, the one to the IV. is en- vation and in a good realistic style of 
tiroly concealed by modern houses in art. They constitute a perfect study 
the Piazza delle Cliiavi d’Oro; hut of military antiquities, and, as a re- 
that at the foot of file Quiriual is well cord of costumes, perhaps no ancient 
preserved, and may be entered from monument which has been preserved 
the house No. <1, Via di Campo Carlco. is so valuable. The bas-reliefs are 2 
It formerly bore the name of the Baths feet high in the lower part, increasing 
of iEmilius Paullus, and consists of to nearly 4 as they approach the sum- 
corridors, in two, originally perhaps mit. They begin with a representa- 
threc* stories, partly intended to sup- tion of the passage of the Danube on 
port the lofty bank of earth behind a bridge of boats, and are carried on 
them. The niche-like spaces, accord- through the successive events of the 
ing to Braun’s opinion, afforded shelter Dacian wars, representing the con- 
to the oiowd of people accustomed to struetion of fortresses, attacks on the 
assemble there, and the nlhr were used enemy, the emperor addressing his 
as shops or public offices. The pave- troops, the reception of ambassadors of 
incut in front of the building w as laid Decebalus who sue for peace, and other 
open in 1812 by the French authori- incidental circumstances of the cam- 
ties, and it is possible to descend to it, paign. All these details may be better 
as the old staircase connecting the studied from the easts in the French 
corridors with the Forum is still in a Academy (Villa Medici), or from those 
good state of preservation. In the Lateran Museum. The sculp- 

Of the tw r o double rows of granite lures contain no less than 2300 human 
columns on which stood the bronze figures, besides a great number of 
roof of the Basilica Xlpia, only the horses, ships, fortresses and other 
lower portions remain. The pillars objects. In the interior is a spiral 
which decorated the main entrance, staircase of 184 steps, lighted by 42 
facing tlie Forum, as well as the steps openings, leading to the summit, on 
leading to it, were of costly giallo antieo which stood a col ossal statue of Trajan 
marble ; and mm® fragments of them, holding a gilded globe which was 
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eiruiiamdy .supposed to ha^e con- j 
tained Mb fahes. This globe it, now 
in the Hall of Bronzes at tire Mu- 
seum ol the Capitol A statue of 
St. Peter in gdt bronze, 11 feet high, 
was plant! upon the column by Sixtus 
"V. about tin aid of the 10th century, 
when tin* feet of Trajan’s statue are 
said to lure ban still fixed on the 
block of marble that supported it. 
The Might ot the shaft is 100 Roman 
ft*t !, 04} English, anti of the entire 
column from its base, exclusive of the 
stitue and its pedestal, 127J feet. 
The inscription still preserved on the 
pedestal averts that the column 
shows the height of the lull that was j 
cut away to make room for the Forum, 
It was dedicated while Trajan held tho 
Tfibxmitian power for the 17th time, 
and m his 0th Consulate, senatvs . 

J‘oPVL\ s. v .UE . KUMAXW S-— DIP . t’AESARI . 
3>m XERVAE r , \EIJYAL — TRATANO . 
A\<* . flLRM . U POXTir— 3LVXDIO . 
TRII5. POT, X\ LI. IMP. VI. UK a I. p. p.— 
AD. I>EUAU\M)VM Q\ \\T\E . ALT1TV- 
PTMs — mo\ E1 T LO( VS ,TVXT/« . OpC!JBC*S. 

si i , i*u>tk. This iixcs tlm date 
about the comiurncement of the Par- 
thian war (a.d 114 , from which the 
emperoi did not live to return, so that 
he never saw this most l (‘markable 
monument of his reign. The ashes of 
Trajan, originally placed in a golden 
urn, are said to have been depositc d 
hy Ins successor Hadrian under the 
column in a vault walled up in 1585 
hy Sixtus V. 

§ 6. The Sacra Via. 

By way of supplement to the ex- 
ploration of the Roman Forum 
(see p. SO) which has been earned as 
for as the pie, sent use ot the surround- 
ing giound ppnmts, some excava- 
tions have been (1878, 1879) made by 
the Italian Government upon the re- 
maining portion of* the Campo Vac- 
cina , a name familiar to former visitors 
ot Rome, but fast sinking m oblivion, 
as the ground is lowered to its ancient 
level. The area now excavated occu- 
pies the site of the Sacra Via and the 
bottom of the north-eastern slope of 
tin Palatine Hill. 


SACHA UA. 95 

The Sacred Way was a road (about 
an eighth of a mile m length j car- 
ried up a steep slope between the 
Palatine and Yclian hills, fiom the 
Roman Forum to the ridge upon which 
stand the Church of S. Fi ancesca 
Romana and the arch of Titus, by 
which ridge the higher part of the 
Palatine was most easily approached. 
Though the ancient Roman anti- 
quaries tell us that the name Sacred 
was also applicable to the extensions 
of this road, in one direction through 
the Forum to the Capitol, and in the 
ocher beyond the ridge to the now 
unknown site of the sacrum of Strenia, 
we learn from the same authorities 
that the only road popularly so called 
was the slope already described : and 
all the allusions to the Sacred Way in 
the classical poets, orators, and his- 
torians, will be found to apply to this 
short street. 

Tin Sucre d Way or Sacred Hill 
(Sneer Oliviib) as it is called by both 
Horace and Martial, was piimanly the 
load from tho Forum to the Palatine ; 

“ J ide ‘•aero \encraruU petes Palana oli\o.” 

(Maei , Lp. i 71,5) 

It was the road by winch Horace 
saimtcud into the Fox urn from the 
house of Maecenas on tho E&quiline. 

“ I bam forte via Sacra, bicut mens esfc mos, 

Nesuo quid medians nugarum ct totus in 

lllib ” (Holt., did, i 6, 113.) 

It was ennobled by it& associations 
with tlu triumphs which passed over 
its pavement towards the Capitol, 
Hence Horace imagines the uncon- 
queied Briton descending it in chains : 

« Intactus aut Britaimw ut descenderefc 
Sacra catenatub via ” 

(Hoe, Upod vii. 7.) 

The Sacred Way began at the spot 
from which we commenced in the 
preceding section our description of 
tho Foium. Its iiisl monuments were 
the Regia on the right, and, in later 
times* the temple of Faustina on the 
left (see p. 81). Beyond this point 
the ancient pa\ emenf disappears under 
the high bank which canies the 
modern road, but is seen emerging at 
the same low level on the S, side. It 
has been recently argued, with some 
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appearance of reason, that the famous 
I\ ui pie of JupUir Ptafor, which was 
believed to have been founded by 
Homiilm iu memory of the battle be- 
tween the Homans and Sabines in the 
valley of the Forum, was the next 
building to the llegin, from which it 
wa» separated by the commencement 
of the JY ora Via.* Tills supposition 
has not been confirmed by the exci- 
vations on the Sacra Via in 1S7S-9, 
and modern antiquaries have gene- 
rally agreed in placing this temple 
near the Arch of Titus, or higher up 
within the Palatine. Plutarch’s evi- 
dence of it& position, ‘"at the begin- 
ning of the Sacred Way, us you go up 
to the Palatine/’ has been variously 
interpreted. It was here that the 
Senate was assembled to lirar Cicero’s 
fir&t denunciation of Catiline. Close 
to this temple was the Mwjiontftn Gate 
of the primitive city on the Palatine 
hill, and from this gate the Nova Via 
led into the Velabrum. 

A little abov e i he Faustina Temple, 
on the left of the Sacra Via, is the 
church of SS. Cosmas and Damian, 
the vestibule of which is Ibimed of 
an undent round temple, 30 ft, iu di- 
ameter. This lias been identified as 
the temple built by the Emperor 
Maxentius in honour of his sou Komn- 
lus. The adjoining church is de- 
scribed in the Pontifical Hibtory 
built by Felix IV, in 527, “in the 
Via Sacra, by the Temple of Ho 
nrnluh ; ” and Sign, dr floss i has lately 
published, iiom a manuscript in the 
Vatican Library, a drawing of this 
nun, made in the 10th cent}’, by Li- 
gorio. in which the entablature bears, 
the remains of a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion to Ike Emperor Constantine, to 
whose merits, according to Aurelius 
Vidor, all the buildings of his rival, 
Maxenfcius, were consecrated by the 
Senate. The same MB, contains a 
plan following the temple i > it tve had 
a soifc of vestibule on each wing. The 
two etpollino columns to the right of 
the church are the remains of one of 
these wings, f and the recent excava- 

* Kiakds, ‘ Forum/ p. 3ii. 

f See the paper by Cav. G, B, ai Rossi, * Bul- 
letirto di Awheologiafkistlana/ 1*67, p. 61, 


lions have dibclosed part of the sub- 
structure of the other. The floor of the 
round temple was raised by Pope Urban 
VIII., who is said to have brought the 
ancient bronze doors from Perugia; 
and the doorway, with the porphyry 
columnb, was at the same time not 
only laised but moved a little to the 
left, in order to place it opposite to the 
entrance of the interior church. The 
hitter is itself also constructed within 
the walls of an antique building, which 
originally consisted of two large square 
chambers, possibly independent of each 
other. The wall on the side towards 
the Basilica of Constantine is built of 
squaied tufa, with an arch and lofty 
doorway of travertine inserted ; that at 
the back is of brick. It was at the foot 
of the latter wall, in a mason’s yard at 
the end of the Via Alexandria, that 
the fragments of the famous Marble 
Plan of Home , now displayed upon the 
staircase of the Capitoline Museum, 
and often referred to as the Capitoline 
Plan, were found in the 16th centy., 
and some more fragments in the year 
1867. The plan is of the age of Sep- 
timiua Sevenis, and appears to have 
originally formed the marble casing 
of the wall under which the fragments 
were found* It has been conjectured 
that these walls belonged to a build- 
ing adjoining tl le Forum of Peace , 
which with the Temple of Peace, built 
by Vespasian, and regarded as the 
most splendid of Home, was burnt 
down in the time of Commodus. No-* 
thing is known concerning the resigna- 
tion ot these monuments, but they were 
in all probability rebuilt in the reign 
of Beveras. 

Adjoining the ch, of SB. Cosmas 
and Damian stood the oratory of the 
Amanti di Gem e Maria, now in demo- 
lition on account of the excavation of 
the ancient street which branches off 
to the left from the Via Sacra at this 
point. 

At the S. comer of this street, and 
protruding on the Via Sacra, is a 
mediaeval portico of brickwork, en- 

* The existence of this plan has been attri- 
buted to the presumed fact that the office of the 
Prefect of the City was in this locality. 
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doing on three sides a small court silica built by Alaxentius, but named 
with a well in the centre. The fourth after his rival and successor. Its form 
fide is formal by the wall of the was somewhat like that of a great 
Basilica of Constantine. This build- clmrcli, with nave, aisles and apse, 
ing was excavated in May, 1S7S, when The three arches on each side, he- 
ft modern house built o\er it was twieu the “nave 53 and “ aisles,” were 
pulled down. (See Latest Information, each about 6S ft. in span, and the 
at the bt ginning.) vault of the nave, of which some re- 

Tlie mxt monument on the same mains may be seen, covered about 80 ft, 
side of the load is the Basilica of Con- The width of the nave of St. Peter’s 
stantine. This vast min was long is 93 ft. The piers were ornamented 
known as the Tunpfe of Pntee, and with 8 marble columns of the Gorin- 
oommunioah d this mime fo the ad- thian order, of the height of 63 ft, the 
joining stn-ef. Piranesi pointed out last of whieh was unmoved by Paul Y. 
how unlike the ruin was to a temple, to the Piazza di S. Maria Maggioiv, 
and Nibby ideiitiikd it with the 1m- where it still supports an image of 


Basilica of Constantine. 



the Virgin. The principal . entrance under the ruin. A winding brick 
appears to have been in the side facing stair leading to the roof is nearly 
towards the Colosseum, where the foun- entire. The ascent to the summit 
dations of a vestibule have been found ; can be made through the garden be- 
some steps led dow r n to the Sacra Via, hind it, and a line view of this part of 
from the middle of the south sido. Home may be thus obtained. The 
This approach was adorned with por- entrance is through a gateway near 
pliyry columns, two of which are pre- the E. corner of the platform ’of the 
served in the Palace of the Conser- Temple of Venus and Rome, 
vators, and the remains of a third have The excavations commenced near 
been uncovered in the late excavations, the supposed site of the Arch of 
It will be observed that the level of Fabius, a little S. of the Temple of An- 
the floor being adapted to that of toninus, and continued between the 
the top of the Sacred Wav, is con- Sacra Via and the Farneso Gardens, 
siderably above the street at the other in 1878-9, revealed extensive brick 
end of the basilica. Some remains of edifices, apparently only intended for 
earlier buildings have been found private residences, and consisting of & 
[Jfome.] h 
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number of shops facing the street and two, and in some parts more, layers of 
communicating with inner chambers, polygonal pavement superposed, the 
most of wliich retain fragments of upper being about 4 ft. higher than 
marble or mosaic pavements, and show the lower courses, and corresponding 
traces of staircases leading to upper to the level of the mediaeval buildings, 
stories. The stamps on the bricks Beneath all was found the ancient 
used prove that these buildings were drain, still serviceable. Its course is 
raised in the 2nd centy. ; but the dis- marked on the plan, 
covery of some mosaic pavements, The discoveiy of the fragments of 
bases of columns, and massive sub- the Fasti Consul ares mentioned (p. 
fetruction walls, on a lower level, and 88), took place in October, 1878, nearly 
running in a direction oblique to the opposite the Temple of Romulus. The 
plan of the upper buildings, show' that first, alluding to Jugurtha, fits the 
the latter must have been hastily Capitoline fragments Nos. 24 and 25, 
erected on the ruins of some more and the second, of the time of Sylla, 
ancient edifices, the cause of whose completes No. 27 C Corpus Inscrip, 
destruction at that period is as yet Latl vol. v. p. 489). Other interesting 
unknown to us. We can, however, fragments of monuments were also 
verify from their style of construction brought to light. Several carved and 
that they belonged* to the republican inscribed stones lie where they were 
period, and had been repaired during found. Among them are portions of a 
the early Imperial epoch. The prirni- iiioze with the Greek letters TAPCEflN, 
tivc buildings were in opus quadrat um, a memorial of the fellow-citizens of St 
of which the tufa blocks still remain Paul; a pedestal inscribed to Constan- 
in several parts. The restorations are tius ; and another erected by Rubins 
in opuv rdkulatum and brickwork. Titianus, prefect of the city a.d. 880, 
The rooms have all mosaic pavements, and 850, the inscription of which was 
either plain, chiaroscuro, or coloured, copied in the 15th century In quodam 
but their level is not uniform; two marmore iacente ante SS. Comarn et 
rooms, the N.E. extremities of which Damianum , the very place where it 
are still covered by the bank of earth has been again unbuiied. 
supporting the modern road, were Continuing to the S. on the rt„ op- 
adorned with columns, whose traver- posite the mediaeval portico mentioned 
tine bases remain, invested with above, is a hemicycle or curved beat of 
stucco. As the oblique diieetion of brickwork, probably of the 4th centy. 
these ancient buildings, running S.E., with marble pavement on a level 4} 
corresponds with that of the pave- ft. above the street. Farther up on 
merits on the N. side of the road, and the same side is the basement of a 
with the axis of the temple of Vesta, it circular fountain of brick, faced with 
is probable that they formed the 8. marble, found on Jan. 7, 1879. 
part of the Regia, subbequently the The pavement near this spot was 
residence of the Vestals. believed to be the scene of a miracle. 

In the accompanying plan, wliich is Simon Magus, being in Rome at the 
taken from that of Comm, Fiorelli, same time with St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Director-General of Excavations, the and having displayed his power by 
primitive constructions are indicated flying, the apostles knelt in the Sacred 
by a darker tint. The remains 'of Way and prayed that the influence of 
pavements in the buildings of the the Evil one might be arrested, npou 
later date shew that the level of the which Simon fell to the ground. A 
floors ascended regularly up the slope chapel erected on the spot by Pope 
of the Palatine Hill from the Sacra Paul I. (760 a.i>.) existed from the 8th 
Via, which was thou situated at the to the 14th century ,* and the btones of 
bottom of a gorge, the level of which the pavement, which bear the impress 
wag raised by successive repairs of the of the knees of St. Peter, are now ex- 
pavement Along the line of the Via hibited in the church of 8. Francesca 
dnera the recent excavations revealed Ronuua. 
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The Church of 8. Francesca Ro- 
maiia (see p. the eastern 

end of the Basilica of Constantine, 
stands upon the top of the 8aered 
"Yi a y, Sum out Sacra T ia. In this 
locality, probably oppo-ite the basilica, 
was situated the ancient Ton pic of the 
forth, rebuilt by Augustus, and the 
Htmc of the Bex Sacrijiculus , tin* 
titular king of the Homan priesthood. 
Here, too, "was the famous equestrian 
statue of Clmlia, the hostage of Por- 
bena. The Summa Sacra Via appears 
to have spread into a broad paved area, 
used for the sale of fruit and flowers. 
Ovid alludes to the garlands sold at 
the Temple of the Lares : — 

“Hie itbi fit duct a nrulta corona manu.” 

(Fail \i. 791.) 

Prom this area the road branched in 
three directions. One branch to the 
right led into the centre of the Pala- 
tine hill ; another, to the left, passed 
along the east end of the Basilica of 
Coiihtdiitme; a third continued in a 
line parallel with the original direc- 
tion of the Sacred "Way, hut more to 
the rigid. Tills last road was that by 
which the triumphs reached tho Summa 
Sacra Via ; and it was spanned at its 
end by the Arch of Titus. This monu- 
ment, erected to commemorate the 
conquest of Jerusalem, though built 
over in the middle ages, was always 
regarded with interest on account of 
iis sculptures, and was called the Arch 
of the Seven Lamps. It was restored 
to its old form in the time of Pius VII. 
The additions required for this pur- 
pose are constructed in travertine and 
are easily distinguished from the 
stained Pentelic marble of tbe original. 
The Inscription remains on the attic : 

SEN AT VS . POPVLVSQVE .NTS . DIVROAOM . 
TITO . DIVI , VEsPASIANO . P. VESPASIANO. 
avovsTO. The title dims applied to 
Titus shows it to have been erected 
after the death of the emperor, a.d. 
81. On either side over the arch are 
figures of Victory. On the keystone 
towards the Colosseum is a figure of 
Roma; on the other side, Fortune, 
The frieze represents a procession of 
warriors leading oxen to sacrifice. The 
rank lms in the centre a lias-relief re- 


presenting the apotheosis of Titus. 
The piers under the arch are orna- 
mented with relief on a large scale of 
the triumphs of Titus. On the H. side 
the emperor is drawn in his triumphal 
car, conducted by Roma and crowned 
by Victory. On the S. side tlie tri- 
umphal procession is about to pass 
under an archway, possibly that of 
Pabius, at the 1 loiiotn of the Sacred 
Way (see p. SI). The soldiery carry 
the spoils from the Temple of Jeru- 
salem, among which maybe recognised 
the golden table, the silver trumpets, 
and the seven-branched candlestick 
of gold. The sacred objects brought 
from Jerusalem were deposited by 
Vespasian in his magnificent Temple 
of Peace; and the representations of 
these symbols of a strange worship 
were doubtless copied, more or less 
closely, from the originals. The height 
of the candelabrum, which is nearly 
that of a man, corresponds with the 
description of Josephus. This arch 
was incorporated in the medieval 
stronghold of the Frangipani, pro- 
tected by the Torre Cartularia, the 
foundations of which remain on the 
side towards the Palatine. 

Upon an artificial platform extend- 
ing from the Summa Sacra Via to the 
area of the Colosseum, in the midst of 
an inclosure surrounded by a vast 
colonnade, was the double Temple of 
Venus and Rome. The platform, with 
some broken columns and the ruin of 
part of the cells of the two temples 
(semicircular pases placed back to 
bade) are all that remains of this mag- 
nificent monument. Part of the ruin 
is included in the garden of the ad- 
joining convent, which is now used as 
a depot for objects found in the adjoin- 
ing excavations. 

This double temple was designed 
by the Emperor Hadrian himself, and 
was placed on one of the most com- 
manding sites in Rome. The ground 
had been previously occupied by part 
of the Golden Borne of Nero, which 
extended from the Esquiline to the 
Palatine. This palace was destroyed 
by Vespasian; but the Colossus of 
Nero, which had been commenced by 
order of that Emperor in his own 
n 2 
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Home. 


likened, anil finished after Ills death 
as an image of the Sun, rstill stood on 
thin site "when Hadrian began his 
w ork, It was then rt moved to another 
position, probably to the great pedes- 
tal btilUxisting close to the Colo&seuni. 
Bio relatt s that Hadrian submit ted bis 
design of tin double temple to Apollo- 
doiu> the architect of tin Forum of 
Trajan, upon which the latter observed 
that the statues, which were sitting 
fignn a, W' re lou large for the e< 11s. 
for if tlu y ro^i* they would striki 
their heads against the roof; that the 
temple should have been ivbal on a 
higher level, so as more completely to 
command the Sacred "Way ; and that 
the required substructure, if made 
hollow, would lr.no In eu a useful 
place tor storing the machinery of the 
theatre. It is obvious how important 
is the evidence furnished by this-dory 
in fixing the site of this it mple at tin* 
top of the Kior.t Via, and in a position 
adjoining the Flavian theatre ” 
or amphitheatre. It is probable that 
the temple, lofty as it was,* appear* d 
from the Buna Via somewhat *mnk 
behind the colonnade which sui round* d 
it ; it Imsbeeu ealcuUh d, hom the dia- 
meter of the fragments of the columns, 
that the enclouire was 40 feet in 
height. Tlu* two temples faced 
towards the Forum and the amphi- 
tluatre, with a poitieo of 10 columns 
in each direction. That of Home 
appears to hate looked towards the 
Fortum Tlu* platform was approached 
from the Buumu Sana, Yia by marble j 
steps, still partly jm served between 
the Church of S. FiaucLsea and the 
Arch of Titus; and ft cm the side of 
the Colosseum by two staircases, the 
remains of which may be framl. The 
building was begun A.u. 121, and was 
probably finished in tin* reign of 
Antonius Fins, a.i>. 138, upon whose 
medals, as well as Hadrian’s, it is 
represented. It was burnt in the time 
of Mtaentiua, and the existing remains 
of the double cell are to be ascribed 
to its restoration by that emperor, 
about a.d. 311. The worship still 
offered to the two deities at this 
temple is mentioned by Frudcntins, 
AA SSI III 0‘ifg Pope Ilnuoriub 3. 


obtained permission from the Emperor 
Hi raeliu^ to remove its bronze tiles to 
cover the Basilica of St. Peter, whence 
they w ci e plundered by the Saracens 
in S4t>. The materials of the temple 
w'tre probably used in the construc- 
tion of the Church of S, Maria (now 
S. Francesca Humana) built on part 
of its ana by Pope Leo III; and 
Paul II. is said to have quarried here 
for the Palazzo di Venezia. 


§ 7. The Capitoline Hill. 

"With the cxc< pdon of the Tabu- 
lar) um, a relic of antiquity which 
belongs equally to the Capitol and 
the Forum, the ancient remains of the 
Capitolina Hill arc few and incon- 
siderable ; but the site itself is of such 
importance, that it may well be placed 
fir-t in treating of the antiquities of 
Home. The hill is divided naturally 
into two heights, of unequal size, and 
an intermediate depressed space, now 
occupied hy the Piazza del Campi- 
doglio. The smaller height (160 feet 
above the sea), lies to the N. of the de- 
pression in the direction of the Campus 
Martins, and the modern Oorso ; the 
larger height (lower by about 10 feet) 
extends towards the SAV.in the direc- 
tion of the Tiber. The whole hill was 
called by the learned Mods Saturnius, 
and w as believed to have been once fire 
site of a city of Satumia, alluded to 
by Virgil, and generally accredited 
by tin* antiquaries and historians of 
the Augustan age. It was also called 
in poetical language Mons Tarpeius, 
in allusion to the ill-omened rock 
( Turpi ta rifpts\ from which crimi- 
nals were thrown, and to the legend 
of Tarpeia, who betrayed the citadel 
to the Babbles, and in recompense for 
her treason was buried beneath their 
shields. The entire hill formed a 
natural fortress, which was strength- 
ened by art, and became the citadel, 
or u/v, of Home, into which the garri- 
son retired whentlie city was taken by 
the Gauls. The principal entrance 
into this citadel was by the Clivus 
Capitolinus (see p. 83), which was 
closed by a gate. 
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Although the topographical name 
of the whole hill, ay one of the seven 
hills of Rome, was Capitol him, ami 
although the whole hill constituted, 
as we have seen, the arx of Rome, 
these two names were commonly 
applied to the two distinct heights; 
the one height being called ( 'upi- 
tolhim , as the site of the great Oapito- 
line Temple, with which that name 
was especially associated; and the 
other, Arx, probably as being a more 
strongly fortified position; though it 
is worth observing that there is no 
other proof of this, or of its ever 
having held out against attack, after 
the taking of the rest of the hill. It 
was long a disputed question among 
antiquaries which of these heights, 
was the Oapitolium and which the 
Arx; or, in other words, whether the 
temple of Capitoliuc Jupiter w T as on 
the northern or the southern height 
The former opinion wa-. maintained 
by many distinguished Italian anti- 
quaries *of the present century, and 
lias been lately defended in England 
by Mr. Dyer; the latter, which is 
found in the eailier Italian writers, 
has been supported by the German 
authorities, and is now generally 
adopted by the most competent 
archeologists. Those who are in- 
terested in the controversy may find 
in Mr. Dyer’s article on ifomet, in 
Smith’s ‘ Geographical Dictionary,’ and 
in Sir. Burn’s ‘ Rome and the Cam- 
pagna,’ chap. vii. pt. 2, an able state- 
ment of the principal arguments on 
either side of the question. 

The prevailing judgment in favour 
of the southern summit has been re- 
cently confirmed by the discovery of 
remains of substructions, w T hich enable 
us to fix with considerable probability 
the position of the Capitoline Temple. 
Tliis monument, which was com- 
menced by the Tarquins, and dedi- 
cated in the early days of the Re- 
public, b.g. 509, contained three dis- 
tinct cells, side by side, consecrated 
to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. Its 
form was therefore unusually wide, 
nearly approaching a square, and its 
sides measured together about 800 
feet, It was three times rebuilt, but 


always on the old foundations ; first in 
the time of Bulla, secondly by Ves- 
pasian, the former temple having been 
burnt in the assault on the Capitol by 
the soldiers of Vitellius, andthiidly, 
after another fire had deployed the 
new temple, by Domitian. At the 
beginning of fifth century, Stiiieho. 
the brave lieutenant of the Emperor 
Honoring stripped the golden plates 
from its door-, to provide means for tho 
defence of the city against the Goths. 
And in a.d. 454 it was plundered and 
unroofed of its gilded bionze tiles by 
his Vandal* under Genseric. The 
complete disappearance for many cen- 
turies of all trace of this monument, the 
solidity of whose substructions excited 
the admiiation of the ancients, is one 
of the most singular facts of Roman 
topography. Some years since, an ex- 
cavation in the garden of the Caffarelli 
palace disclosed sumo extensive founda- 
tions, but the shape of the building to 
which they had belonged was not ap- 
parent. These have now been again 
buried; but in 1876, in building the 
new stables of the German embassy in 
the Via Monte Capimo, and the new 
museum at the back of the Palace of 
the Conservators, further discoveries 
were made, by means of which the site 
of the temple has been laid out with 
great probability. It appears to have 
faced somewhat east of south ; its S.E. 
corner being in the Via Monte Ca- 
prine, close to the west door of the 
coach-house of the embassy, its S.W. 
angle in the gaulen of the Caffarelli 
Palace, and its N.'W. corner on the 
terrace in front of the same palace. 
It may therefore be said roughly to 
have occupied the site of the Caffarelli 
Palace and its dependences. Un- 
fortunately most of the substructions 
have been covered again, Some square 
tufa stones at the edge of the Caffa- 
relli terrace, at the top of the so-called 
Rupe Tarpea, best seen from a little 
courtyard which is entered from the 
Via cli Tor de* Specchi, and some 
fragments in and behind the coach- 
house in the Via di Monte Oaprino, 
are the only remains now accessible. 
An account of the rains may be found 
in a paper by Professor Jordan (Ann, 
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(11. Inst it. Arch. 1S7G, p. 115), which of an early character, like the prffm- 
is accompanied with a plan Mommi. fcive walls of the Palatine. 

Xned, 5 voi x. fah. 30 a.). The Capita- The depression, now the Piazza del 
line Temple was surrounded by many Campidoglio, lying between the Capi- 
other temples, some of considerable tolium and the Arx, has been corn- 
size; but no (race of any other ancient monly called Intermontium ; but this 
monument is now to be seen on tins is not a classical name. It is de- 
side of the hill. scribed by 'ancient writers as lying 

The site of the famous Taipeian between two groves, and containing 
Sock, lium which the condemned the traditional Asylum of Romulus, 
criminals were hurled, lum been as to which fugitives were invited to 
much a matter of doubt u& that of the people his new city. The asylum re- 
Capitoline Temple. Two localities at taiued its name to imperial times, and 
present claim the name. < hie is the lay probably in the direction of the 
cliff already mentioned in the Yicolo Campus Martius, since the side to- 
delU Rupo Tarpua. near the Yia di wards the Forum was occupied by the 
Tor do* Specclu; the other is best great public office called the Tabu- 
been from the garden of the Casa Tar- larium. This edifice, now the Palazzo 
pea (Monte Caprino, No. 130), and is del Senatore, remains one of the most 
above tin 1 Via di Monte Tarpeo. The important monuments of Republican 
traitors 5 leap, if on the latter situa- Rome, for, though the upper part was 
tion, would be inside the ancient city ; rebuilt in the middle ages, and the 
if in the former, the bodies of the facade towards the Piazza remodelled 
criminals would have fallen outside by Michael Angelo, the lower part 
the walls, an arrangement more con- consists entirely of ancient masonry, 
bistent, apparently, with antecedent The exterior of this venerable build- 
probability. But the description of ing is best seen from the Forum, but 
the historian Dionysius, in which he important parts of its external wall 
speaks of the Tarpeian rock as a cliff are also preserved on the two sides, 
overhanging the Forum, and of the especially on the MY. side, facing the 
execution as taking place in the sight Yia del Campidoglio. The exterior 
of all the people, has induced many wail is an admirably regular eonstrue- 
antiquaries to give the preference to tion in laph Gabinus, or peperino ; 
the eastern side of the hill, in the interior work an inferior stone 

The other height, now occupied (tufa j is used. At the height of about 
by the church of Ara Ccoli and the 3b feet above the Forum an open cor- 
buildmgH connected with it, with sur-' ridor was carried along the front of 
mounted by the Temple of Juno Mo- the building, faced with an arcade 
neta, and the mint of Rome (( tjfidna having Doric half columns on the 
mo net (c). Whatever remains may piers. The arches were closed in the 
exist of these monuments are hidden middle ages, but the architrave and 
under mediaeval buildings. The Seals® remains of nine capitals may he seen 
Gemoni® led from the Forum, between on the facade, and one arch with its 
the Prison and the Temple of Con- two half columns has been reopened, 
cord, to the space between the two It is conjectured that there was also an 
heights, and nearly corresponded with upper gallery of the Ionic order, and 
the present Yia del Arco di Severn, the supposition is strengthened by the 
The ascent was continued by further fact that indications of the staffs 
step to the Temple of Juno Moneta, leading up from the Forum may he 
probably where the steps now mount traced continuing above the Doric 
to the south side of the Ara (Ja-li portico. It is remarkable that the 
Ohurch. Between these steps and architectural decorations are con- 
the Forum is a piece of ground on the strueted in travertine, so that in this 
8.K extremity of the Arx, in which building the three kinds of stone sue- 
exeavations, recently made, have die- cessively brought into use at Rome 
closed remains of walls, some of them were employed together. 
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The interim’ of the Tabularinm 
may be visited by tlie entrance in the 
Via del Oainpidogliu (open on week- 
days from 9 to 3, on payment of 
:>0 c. ; on Sundays gratuitously from 
0 to 2). The corridor already men- 
tioned having been used in the 15th 
and 10th centuries for a salt maga- 
zine, stili bears marks of the damage 
thereby done to the stone; it has 
been lately converted into a sort of 
museum, in which are preserved 
carved and inscribed stones and archi- 
tectural fragments. Among the latter 
are portions of the entablatures of the 
temples of Concord and Vespasian, 
put together and restored by Canina. 
An inscription which is mentioned by 
the older antiquaries as having existed 
upon this building, but which appears 
to have disappeared before the time 
of Donati, 1638, ascribes its erection 
to Q. Oatulub, consul b.u. 78. It is 
said to have run as follows : Q. in ta- 

TFYS . Q. F. Q. X. CATVLYS . OOs. SVB- 
MHVCTIuNOI . ET . TABVLAEmt . EX S. 
c. faciendym . COEKAVIT. Fragments 
of a similar inscription (perhaps the 
same) were found by Canina upon the 
architrave of a door (Canina, ‘Foro 
Romano,’ p. 98) ; and are preserved in 
a narrow open area by the side of the 
Via del Arco di Severe, not easily ac- 
cessible. Below the corridor the visitor 
will find a series of cells used in the 
middle ages as a prison, and possibly 
originally as strong rooms for the pre- 
servation of public documents, which 
were inscribed on brass tablets ( tabulre ), 
or of treasure. It will be observed that 
the work claimed by Catulus consisted 
of the 'substruction, or sustaining wall 
built against the hill, and of a Tabu- 
larium, or Record Office. Whether 
the latter name designated the entire 
building upon the hill, or only a part 
of it, is uncertain. There can be little 
doubt that this building is the Tabu- 
iarium alluded to by Virgil. 

Nec ferrcajura, 

Xnsaimtncpie forum, aut populi Tabularia 
vidit. 

(Jeorgic. ii. 501. 

Besides the corridor and the cells 
below it, there are some important 


chambers upon a higher level, ap- 
proached from the corridor by a broad 
stair, and from this level a narrower 
stone stair of sixty-seven steps, sup- 
ported by horizontal arches between 
walls of massive masonry, leads clown 
to a doorway, which formerly opened 
into the Forum, and was closed by the 
building of the Temple of Vespasian. 
(Bee p. 87.) 

This great building, which was 
believed in the middle ages to have 
been the chief seat of the government 
of ancient Rome, became, a.d 1183, the 
centre of municipal authority, and the 
meeting-place of a revived senate ; an 
officer with the title of Summits Senator 
presided over the administration. 
Hence its present name, Palazzo del 
Senatore. The towers on the two 
corners towards the Forum were built, 
that on the N, by Boniface HI., 1389, 
and that on the S. by Nicolas V. (1447- 
1455). The great steps leading to the 
front of the Ara Cceli church were con- 
structed in 184S ; and the great Cor- 
donata, or sloping way, which leads 
from the Piazza dell Ara Coeli, to the 
Piazza del Campidoglio, in 1536 on the 
occasion of visit of the Emperor 
Charles V, ; and a third access on the 
site of the present Via della Tre Pile, 
about 1700. It has generally assumed 
that before the construction of these 
path there was no access to the hill on 
this side ; but it is probable that in 
ancient times a way led up from the 
Campus Martius to the Asylum (Tac. 
Hist. iii. 71), and in the middle ages to 
the Senatorial Palace from the medie- 
val city. 

During the senatorskip of Branca- 
leone (1255), who destroyed 140 private 
castles in Rome, the Capitol was be- 
sieged and taken by the partisans of 
the Pope and the nobility. In 1341 
Petrarch was crowned with laurel in 
the Capitol ; which was also the scene 
of the triumph and of the death of Cola 
Rienzi, Tribune. 1347 ; Senator, 1354. 

An account of the Oapifoline Hill 
would not be complete without some 
notice of the extensive artificial 
caverns apparently ancient quarries, by 
which it is undermined. One of these 
is accessible from the lane leading from 
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the Piazza della Consolazione to the ' 
S. end of Monte Caprino. It extends 
some hundred feet into the hill and 
opens into large chambers, several of 
which are now used as wine cellars. 
Some of these caveins may he identified 
with the sacred fur fat mentioned by 
Gellius, by which Cniulus was impeded 
in his design of lowering the area sur- 
rounding the Capitolina temple. 


§ 8* Tiie Palatine. 

Palace of the Caesars.— -(Open from 
9 a.m. to sunset. Entrance 1 fr. 
Free on Sundays.) The Palatine 
Hill has the form of an irregular 
square, and rises to a height of 51*20 
in. above the sea, and 35*40 m. above 
the surrounding quarters of the city. 
Its circumference is IT 44 m. Anai- 
row deep valley, running from the 
Arch of Titus to the middle of the 
Circus Maximus, formerly divided 
the hill in two summits ; that facing 
the Capitol was called Germains, the 
other facing the Cadian was called 
Palatum , and was connected with the 
slopes of the Esquiline by a ridge 
called the Velia, on which still stands 
the Arch of Titus. 

According to Big. Rosa’s theory, the 
14 Rome of Romulus ” occupied only 
the Germains, or northern section of 
the Mil, but the discovery in 1870 of 
the walls of the primitive town under 
the Villa Mills, show that they in- 
cluded both the Cm malm, and the Pa- 
latum, and agrees perfectly with the 
statement of Tacitus, who describes 
the four corners of the town as cor- 
responding respectively with th e Forum 
Komarmm,t he Forum Jio trtum , the Altar 
of Census, and the ( ut tie Veteus. Of 
the 8 gates which gave access to the 
town, the Porta Megonia and the Porta 
Romanula, have been already dis- 
covered, and will he described here- 
after. 

We shall make no mention of the his- 
tory of the Palatine during the Kingly 
aw Consular period, as scarcely any 
traces remain of the buildings of that 
a#. The world-wide renown of this 
hll* as the residence of the Roman 


Emperors, began under Augustus, who 
was bom in a street called ad Capita 
Pubuht (near the Meta Sudani The 
victory of Actium having made him 
master of the world, he bought a 
large plot of ground on the Palatum 
(Villa Mills), on the site of the houses 
of Hortensius and Catiline, and built 
the Domvs Avgvstana, together with 
the Temple and Portico of Apollo, the 
Shrine of Vesta, and the public libi aides. 
After his death, Tiberius enlarged the 
imperial residence on the south section 
of the Ocrinalus , including in it the 
house of the family of Gercnanicus. 
This new palace, separated from the 
Damns Augustana by the valley already 
mentioned, and connected at the same 
time with it by an underground pas- 
sage-, is tbe Domvs Tiberiana of the 
catalogues. Caligula extended the 
bnilding over the remaining part of 
the Get mdus , as far as tbe Temple of 
Castor and Pollux, and converted this 
temple into a vestibule for the new 
portion he had added. Nero, after 
destroying by fire more than one-half 
of the city, began his Golden House, at 
the angle of the Palatium, overlooking 
the valley of the Colosseum, and ex- 
tended it as far as the Gardens of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline. Vespasian 
reduced this overgrown edifice within 
more reasonable limits, giving back to 
the people that part of Nero’s grounds 
which was not included in the Pala- 
tine, The same emperor filled up with 
lofty cross-walls the valley which di- 
vided the Point mm from the Get malm, 
and on this Artificial base built the 
magnificent palace, the ruins of which 
are the most conspicuous among those 
excavated in 1861. Domifcian added 
the Stadium, on the south side of the 
JOomm Augushma, and the Temple of 
Apollo: and Septiinius Severus raised 
another splendid series of buildings at 
the S.W. corner of the hill, the only 
part which had been left unoccupied. 
The imperial residence was repeatedly 
rebuilt and altered by succeeding em- 
perors, and the greater part of it is 
supposed to have fallen into decay in 
the time of Theodoric, in spite of his 
extensive works of repair. In the 7th 
centy. the central portions and par- 



INBEX TO T HE FLAM OF THE PALATINE, 


, Entry to the Fames© CtadenB,, 

. Fountain and Casino* 

, Clwm Victorias. 

„ Museum. 

» Beserroir. 

„ Bemnaats of Boam Quadrate. 

. Altar of C. S* Oalviaus. 

» Bemaant* of Boms Quadrate {walls of Homnlm}* 

, House of Gelotiua. (Bomns Qelotteua.) 

* Graffito of Alaxssmenos. 

. Palatine Stadium. 

, ExLedm of the Stadium. 

. Baths adjoining- the Stadium. 

. Terraces of S. Severus. 

. Imperial balcony overlooking the Circus Maximus* 

• House of Augustus. (now xttjwx-es&ible,) 

. Academic kau, (?> 

. Trychnium* \ 

. Bath. 

, Peristyle. f 

“ - Is the Palace of Domitlacu 

, Boyal hall. 

, Cararmm . 

. Airmm . 

, Benuaaata of Boma Quadrat®, 
k Palatine Clivus . 

. Site of the Porta Mugowm. 

. Temple of Jupiter Stator. 

, Substructions of the Palace of Caligula. 

, Crypto portions. 

, Subterranean, passage. 

. Fish-tank. 

» House of Cknmmcus. 

. Well. 

. Uncertain buildings. 

, Temple of Jupiter Victor, {?) 

. Bran* in Qptm'$£u^toa&ujm . . 

, Temple of Cybele. (?) 

. Palace of Tiberius. 

. Belvedere. 

. Stairs of Caligula’s Palace. 

, Substructions of the Palace of Caligula, 

► Exm^ati<ms akmgtLeVia S aona . xUsins &£ Bat£ks 
of the fcnortib. century. 


A. Bains of the medieval tower, called Terre Cartularia. 
B* Neroniaa Substructions. 

0. Cells of Opus insertion , under the garden of St. Bona- 
ventum. 

IX Shops of Opws retietdafasm along the Via TriumphaHs. 
35. Street and shops of very ancient construction, under the 
church of St. Anastasia. 

F. Buins supposed to have belonged to the palace of 
Caligula. 
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ticularly the Palace of Vespasian, was 
sufficiently perfect to be inhabited by 
Heraclius; but since that peiml the 
imperial residence became gradually a 
mass of ruins, so shapeless and un- 
defined, that any attempt to discover 
the plans of the several parts was long 
legal ded as hopeless. 

« C\ press and ivy, weed and wallflower grow n 

Matted and m iss’d togetha, hil Locks heap d 

On what were ehambas, arch cm&hd, co- 
lumns stiown 

In fragments, choked-up vaults, and frescoes 
steep’d 

In sub ten anoan d imps, wheie the owl peep d, 

Deeming it midnight ftmples, baths, or 
halls ? 

Pronounce who can; for all that Learning 
reap'd 

Fiom her reseaich hath been, that these are j 
walls.— 

Behold the Imperial Mount I tis thus the mighty 
fallb.” Child* Ha) old. 

Before 1870 the hill was portioned 
out in gardens and vineyards. On the i 
summit or table-land of the Got malm , 
and the little valley filled up by Ves- 
pasian, enclosed in the 0/ ti Fat nesium, 
were the palaces of Tiberius, Caligula, 
and Domitian. The Vigna Nubiner 
occupied the N.W. slope of the Gcr- 
i Mitts, ovei looking the Velabrum, the 
Forum Boarium, and the N. end of 
the Circus Maximus. On the south- 
ern portion of the hill (Pakitiuni) were 
the Villa Mills, with the Domvs Augus- 
tan a and the Temple of Apollo; the 
Yigm del Collegia Inglese , with the 
Stadium Palatmum: the Orti Itonciom 
or Ousted i, w ith the Palace of Severus ; 
the Ot ti ch S. Bonaventum and Bar- 
berini , with the buildings of Nero. All 
these private properties were enclosed 
by lofty walls ; and some of them, 
viz,, the nunneries and convents, were 
utterly inaccessible. In 1848 the Em- 
peror of Russia bought the Vigna 
Nusiner, where he made extensive 
excavations, which led to the discovery 
of the walls of Romulus. A few years 
afterwards this valuable ground was 
given back to Pius IX,, who bought 
also the Vigna del Coliegio Inglese, 
the Orti Roncioni, and Castelli. The 
Orti Famesiani, originally laid out as 
gardens by Paul III. (Farnese), and 
subsequently the property of the Nea- 
politan house of Bourbon, were pur- 
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chased in 1SG1 by the Emperor Na- 
poleon III. for a sum ot 10,000k 
stealing, for the purpose of excavating 
on a large and regular scale what ie- 
mamed of the dwellings of the Casars. 
This splendid undertaking was can led 
on at the expense of 00, < 00k under 
the able direction of Cav. Pietro Rosa. 
In 1870, the Farnese Cardens were 
transferred by Napoleon to the Italian 
Government for a sum of 690,000 
frs., and Sig. Rosa was confirmed as 
director of the excavations. Under 
his care the entire extent of the lull 
(except the Vigna Baiberini, and the 
Visitation convent, previously Villa 
Mills), has been opened to tbe public. 

In our survey of the Palatine we 
shall follow the description and plan, 
published in 1873 by C. L. Visconti 
and R. A. Lanciani, adding the subse- 
quent discoveries. 

Orti Famesiani. — The gate of the 
Orti Famesiani, (1) facing the Basilica 
of Constantine, is a good work by 
Vignola. Ascending to tbe fountain 
(2) by the steps opposite the entrance, 
and turning to the right, we find the 
pavement of the Claus T ictoriee , (3) 
which led from the Potta Bommvtla to 
the Temple of Victory , built by Evander 
on the highest summit of the hill. 
The street is bordered on the W. by 
the substructions of the Palace of 
Caligula, on the E. by remains of 
private houses. It was probably on 
this place that the house of Clodius 
stood ; if so, that of Cicero was in the 
level space below, bordering on the 
Sacra Via; their relative sites being 
well indicated, by the exclamation of 
the great oiator, addressing Clodius; 
iC Tollam aliius tectum , non ut ego te 
despiciam , bed ne iu despk ias urbem earn 
quam dekre volmsti.” About half-way 
between the fountain and the Porta 
Bomanula , on the rt. of the road, there . 
is a small museum (4;, containing the 1 
best works of art discovered during J 
Sig. Rosa's excavations. 

In the centre of the hall, opposite 4 
the entrance, is a colossal statue of 
Juno with the attributes of Ceres, found * 
in the excavations of the Stadium in 
1878. Although mutilated, this figure 
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Is very fine, and the drapery is remark- ' 
able for the delicacy of its folds. Be- 
hind this Is an fafmt MarJtus (27), 
mutilated, on a twisted column. 

Beginning on the left of the entrance, 
and proceeding round to the rt., we 
find ranged against the walls, in glass 
cases (a, b, c), a collection of objects 
in ivory, bronze, and terra-cotta. In 
front of these is a bust, with a Phrygian 
cup. on a small column of pepcrtno 
stone. The latter is remarkable for 
its great antiquity, and the inscription 
recording the institution of the Fecial 
law by %£ Urnsiut,, Hex VEqidculnsP 

In the next eases (d, e) is a collec- 
tion of the various kinds of marbles 
found in the excavations, ranged in 
small polished slabs. 

Case (f), a collection of lamps. Last 
on this wall is a fine bust of Augustus 
(42), On the wall opposite the en- 
trance (197) is a frame containing a 
beautiful fragment of pavement in 
fjiallo and rosso antieo, serpentine, and 
porphyry. Next to the right is a 
plaster cast of a winged Cupid, found 
in Domitian’s nymphos um, and another 
of Cupid disguised as Hercules. The 
original marbles are at the Louvre in 
Paris. Above, on brackets, are busts 
of Victor Emanuel II., Augustus, and 
Napoleon III, Another frame, with 
ancient pavement (198), corresponds to 
the preceding one described (197). On 
the third wall under the first window 
are specimens of mural paintings. The 
next case (i) contains small objects in 
ivory, glass, and terra-cotta. Under 
the middle window is a case with a 
small collection of coins, chiefly dupli- 
cates. The case (l) contains glass and 
marble objects and fragments. Under 
the third window is a good collection 
of brick stamps. Against the wall to 
the rt. of the door are fragments of 
terra-cotta bas-reliefs, and a terra-cotta 
lamp of fine style. 

Resuming on the 1., we see in front 
of the wall, on pedestals, the busts of 
Seneca (25), Septimius Severus (19), 
Claudius veiled (18), and Nero (17). 
The three Caryatides (ecuiephorcc) in 
black marble were found near the fish- 
tank (33), together with the bust of 
Claudius. Behind the first of these is 
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a fine mass of amethyst spath-fluor, on 
an alabaster column. This was pro- 
bably the highly-prized murm of the 
ancients. Next are busts of Antonia 
minor, wife of Drusus (15) and Escu- 
lapius (14), belonging to a colossal 
statue. The second canephota stands 
next, beyond which we find the beau- 
tiful ^ but headless statue of Venus 
Victrix, discovered in the ruins above 
the ch. of S. Anastasia. After the 
third canepho) a, and the portrait bust 
(6), we see the elegant statue in green 
basalt of Ephebus, found in the same 
place as the Caryatides. The colossal 
leg and serpent, with a portion of base, 
belonged to the same statue as the head 
of Esculapins (14) opposite. Before 
this is placed a head representing a 
dying Persian soldier, found near the 
temple of Jupiter Stator. The Infant 1 
Bacchus (21) seated on the hand of a 
Faun or Satyr belonged to a large 
group, and is of elegant style, A bust 
of Livia and a torso complete the 
collection, and the visitor finds himself 
again at the entrance. 

Descending the Clivus Victoria, we 
cross the N.E. corner of Caligula's 
palace, observing on the 1. a long 
flight of stairs leading to the upper 
platform of the palace. The small, 
dark rooms on the ground floor were 
probably occupied by soldiers, who 
kept guard at the adjacent Porta 
Pomanuht, The walls of the cellse are 
covered with graffiti , expressive of 
the coarse language used by soldiers. 
The site of the gate is marked by a 
lofty arch in brickwork, of the time 
of Caligula, repaired by big. Rosa. 
The two altars dedicated to Minerva 
and Lncina, on which stand two 
Caryatides, and the heads of Julia 
and Domitia Longina(?), now in the 
museum, were discovered near this 
gate. 

Vigna Husiner. — Crossing the 
grounds of the Vigna Nusiner, we ob- 
serve some remains in opus reticulatum 
and pepeiino, half-buried in the sub- 
struction wall of the Farnese gardens, 
which are supposed to belong to the 
portico built by Q. Lutatius Catulus 
after the Cimbrian war. On the oppo- 
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site side of the path stands the ch. of S. 
Teodoro. The remains of the early for- 
i ideations of Itoincc Quad rata (6), at the 
S.W. corner of the hill, overlooking 
the Janus and the ch. of S. Giorgio 
in Yelabro, were excavated in 1853 
by the Emperor of Russia. The w alls 
are in o]uh q*utdi atutix of large blocks 
of tufa, 2 ft. high, and from 4 to 6 ft. 
lonjr. The thickness of the walls is 
about 4 ft. G in., except at the angle, 
ta here it increases to 14 ft. Their 
height does not exceed 13 ft., but is 
supposed to have been about 40 ft. 
Behind these remains is a very ancient 
reservoir for rain-water, in the vault 
of which there are some openings or 
shafts for letting down buckets. 

During the excavations made in 
1820, a little beyond this spot, a very 
interesting altar in travertine was dis- 
covered, and may still be seen in situ 
(7). It is in the early Consular style, 
with scroll ornaments (puhini), like 
those on the urn of Scipio Bafbatus, 
and has the following inscription, 
remarkable not only for its archaic 
spelling, but aho for its subject 

SLI . DEO . SEI . DEIVAE . SAC I 

c . .sEvnvs . e . r . calvings . vn 

BE , bCNATI . SENTEATIA . RESUTVIT. 

It is supposed by Mommsen (* Corp. 
Inscr. Lat.,* p. 632) to refer to the 
mysterious genius loci or ajus loquens, 
mentioned by Cicero and Yarro, as 
having announced the attack of the 
Gauls ; but which, being nameless, its 
sex could not be designated. The 
prsetor C. Sextius Calvinus, who, ac- 
cording to a decree of the Senate, re- 
placed the altar, is supposed to he the 
son of the C. Sextus Calvinus, consul 
A.xx. 854. 

Proceeding now in a southern direc- 
tion, between the ch. of S. Anastasia, 
and a modem casino ornamented 
with the bust of the celebrated Mon- 
signore Bianchini, we enter by a 
small door the beautiful and well-pre- 
served ruins of the Downs Qelotiam (9), 
included by Caligula in the Imperial 
palace (Suet. ‘ Calig./ 8). The walls 
of the rooms are covered with graffiti, 
showing that the place urns occupied, 
during the 2nd centy. by veterans 
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of the corps called pengiino, i,u 9 and 
frequented by boys belonging to the 
imperial pcedagogium, or school for court 
pages. The records scratched on the 
plaster by the scholars are highly in- 
teresting in an archaeological and his- 
torical point of view, as well as for the 
witticisms of some of them. 

On a wall of the last room on the rt, 
of the central hesedra (10), under a 
representation of an ass turning a 
| mill, is written, u Lahora Aselle quomodo 
ego kiborai i et prodent tibi ” — a joke on 
some individual named Asettus. The 
most interesting graffito was discovered 
in 1857, in the room next to the hemi- 
cycle, and shortly after removed to the 
Kircherian Museum in the Collegio 
Romano. 

The caricature represents the Chris- 
tian Alexamenos (’A Xe^dperos crzfiere 
6e ov, Alexamenos adores his god) in 
the act of worshipping the Saviour, 
who is represented as a man with the 
head of an ass, hanging from the cross. 
The date of the graffito being not later 
than the 2nd centy., it must be con- 
sidered as the earliest representation 
of the Crucifixion.* 

Our path winds up the western slope 
of the hill, crowned on this side by 
the tall cypresses of the Villa Mills, 
and brings us to the Stadium (11) built 
by Domitian, enlai’ged and restored by 
Hadrian and Septimus Severus. It 
It occupies the long, narrow space 
between the Domus Augustana and the 
Severian Palace, and consists of two 
parallel walls, 625 ft. long, with a 
hemicycle at the western end, where 
the Meta or extremity of the Spina is 
visible. The Imperial tribune (12), 
which opens in the middle of the S. wall, 
was added by Hadrian, and is divided 
in 2 doors. The lower one contains 3 
rooms, decorated with frescoes of the 
3rd centy., of no value as works of art, 
but interesting for the representation 
of a sphmra, or terrestrial globe. 

The tribune itself stood on the upper 

* Vide ‘Kraus, Das Spottcrucifbc vom Pa- 
latini ’ Freiburg in Bteisgau, 3&T2. Becker, 
‘Bass Spottci adfiM <2. rum. Kuiser-paluste/ 
Bre-tau, I860. (Lirrucci, ‘Tivilta Oattolica, 
1857. C. L, Visconti, ‘ < Horrule Arcad./ 
vol. Ixii. 
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floor, and -was ornamented with beau- 
tiful pillars ofjtitr vtr.zrtlv marble and 
red granite, fragments of which lie 
scattered in the arena below. The 
niches of the hemieycie contained most 
likely the statu of the Amazon* dis- 
covered in this place a f the end of the 
16th centy., together with the Her- 
cules of Lysippus, bought by Cosi* 
intis III. for the Palazzo Pitti. The 
portico of the Stadium is composed of 
half-columns of brickwork, inlaid with 
portasanta. The bases are of white 
marble, and one of them has an in- 
scription showing that the block was 
quarried during the consulate of 
Scapula Tertuilus and Tencius Cle- 
mens, a. i>. lb 5. that is to say in 
the reign of Septimus Se\ eras. The 
meta, excavated in ISOS, is decorated 
with a fountain, restored by Theodoric 
with materials removed from earlier i 
buildings, among winch must be men- 
tioned a tombstone of a vestal virgin, 
similar to those found in the i 6th centy. 
near S. M. Liberutriee. Ascending 
behind the Tribune raid crossing the 
ruins of baths above the Stadium (13), 
a path o\er a small bridge brings us 
to the remains of the Palace of Seve- 
rn s 'll), on the 3.W. corner of the hill 
above Lx 2hb Pu, more picturesque 
than any now existing on the Palatine. 
Numerous arches, corridors, and vaults, 
still retaining their ancient stucco 
mouldings, arc interspersed with fallen 
masses of buildings, among which are 
found fragments of mosaic pavements, 
of frescoes, and marble ornaments. 
Any attempt to describe these ruins, 
or assign them to particular destina- 
tions, would be mere loss of time ; but 
the crumbling wails, clothed in . ivy 
and other creeping plants, diversified 
by laurel and ilex, will supply the 
artist with exquisite subjects for his 
pencil. The celebrated mp/‘ Wwn, 
built by Sevorus, a.d. 198, in order, it 
is said, to attract the eyes of his 
African count!} men, on their arrival 
in the capital through the Porta Ca- 
pena, stood near the junction of the 
Via de Cerchi and the Via di S. Gre- 
gorio, It derived its name from its 
seven tiers of arcades rising above each 
other, and a? as considered one of the 
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most magnificent ornaments of the 
Palace of the Caesars, During the 
middle ages it was converted into a 
fortress by the Frangipani family, and 
very much injured during the con- 
tinual struggles of that turbulent pe- 
riod. A portion of it was still stand- 
ing in the 16th centy., when it was 
destroyed by Sixtus V. to furnish ma- 
terials for the building of St. Peter’s. 
Travellers should not fail to walk to 
the extremity of the terrace above the 
arcade overlooking the Moletta, and 
enjoy from that elevated spot the mag- 
nificent view over the ruins, Appian 
Way, Campagna, and distant moun- 
tains. As no communication exists at 
present between this side of the Pala- 
tine and the grounds of the Convents 
of S. Bonaventura and the Visitazione 
(Villa Mills), and the Vigna Barberina, 
we shall retrace our steps towards the 
Orii Farnesiani to examine the ruins of 
the Palaces of Tiberius, Germanicus, 
Vespasian, and Caligula, for the com- 
plete discovery of which we are indebted 
tc the munificence of Napoleon XIL, 
although partial excavations had been 
made at several preceding periods. On 
the rt. hand of the path, between the 
Stadium and the Farnese Gardens, and 
under the remains of the House of 
Augustus (10), are the ruins of a 
gigantic hemieycie, in rubble work of 
black lava, called oy o.d antiquaries 
the Theatre of Statilius Taurus, It 
was used probably as a pulvimr, or 
balcony, for the accommodation of the 
emperor and his court when disposed 
to witness the games of the Circus 
Maximus, situated directly under the 
Palatine Hill. Before leaving the 
proximity of the House of Augustus, 
which is now inclosed in the grounds 
of the nunnery, it may be observed 
that arrangements are being made for 
transferring the sisterhood elsewhere, 
so as to render these interesting ruins 
once more visible. 

On reaching again the Germed as or 
Farnese Gardens, we observe two fine 
halls, possibly the Acadcmh (17) and 
the Bibliotheca . Between them and the 
Flavian Palace are the remains of a 
small square atrium , consisting of 6 Ci* 
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pollino columns ol the Corinthian order. 
Through an opening in front of these 
columns we can see the enormous sub- 
structions of Ojus qwidratim , built 
across the valley (erroneously called 
Intcrmontmi ) to afford a level platform 
for the Palace of Vespasian. And here 
it must be observed that, whilst on the 
southern summit of the hill the im- 
perial buildings cover every available 
square foot of ground, without any 
recard to the preservation of more an- 
cient monuments, on the northern ele- 
vation the greatest care was taken by 
the Cofsnrs to preserve the buildings 
which time and religious traditions had 
made venerable. The Area Bahtina , 
and the open ground in front of the 
Aeademh, 525 ft. long, 318 ft. wide, 
would have afforded a convenient space 
for the palace designed by Vespasian: 
but its sacred or historical recollections 
obliged him to respect that site, and to 
create an artificial platform instead, 
by filling up the valley, which con- 
tained no monuments of great interest. 

The plan of the magnificent build- 
ing raised by the Flavian family (Ves- 
pasian and his sons Titus and Dorni- 
tian) may be compared, in a certain 
degree, to that of a private house. 
It will be best to begin the inspection 
of it at the lofty terrace facing the 
Arch of Titus. Three halls open on 
the front of the palace. The one in 
the centre (23 j, called Tablimm by Kosa 
and Aula Regia by Bianchim, is 160 ft. 
long, 120 wide, and was used for state 
receptions. When first discovered by 
the Farnese of Parma it had 16 Corin- 
thian columns of paoomzzetto and giallo 
marble, 24 ft. high ; two of them, 
w T hich stood on each side of the 
entrance, were sold for a sum of 2000 
zeeehiuL The threshold, of Greek 
marble of enormous size, was removed 
to the Pantheon, for the restoration of 
the high altar. The niches contained 
colossal statues of green basalt, two of 
which, representing Hercules and Bac- 
chus, were discovered in 1724. On the 
rt. of the A "At Regia opens the Basilica , 
or Hall of Justice (22), remarkable for 
the great width of its nave : the walls, 
the apse, the stairs leading to the 
tribune, and part of the pavement are 
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well preserved. The ap»c v as enclosed 
by a marble network railing, portions 
of which, as well as 4 of the columns 
which separated the nave and aisles, 
still remain. Here justice was rendered 
in the imperial palace. On the oppo- 
site side of the Aida fug la, and in a 
corresponding position with the basilica, 
is a large hail, supposed to be the 
Lararivm (24), or private chapel of the 
Ciesars. In front of the 8 noble halls 
already described runs a portico, de- 
corated with a row of Corinthian pillars 
of C-ippolino marble, of which 2 only 
have been found and replaced. The 
same portico runs along the N.W. side 
of the palace, but the columns are of 
stone, covered with plaster. The S.E. 
side is hidden by the convent wall. 

The Peristylium ' 20), which separates 
the Aula Begin from the Triclinium, 
covers a surface of 27 ,000 square ft,, and 
v r as ornamented with columns ot porta- 
scatta marble, fragments of which are 
still lying round the -walls. Accord- 
ing to Suetonius ( fc Domit., 1 21), these 
porticoes were the favourite promenade 
of Domitian, who, fearing to be mur- 
dered at every moment, caused the 
walls to be coated with phengite marble, 
which had the property of reflecting 
objects like a mirror. 

The Triclinium (IS) is a noble hall, 
corresponding in size to the Aula 
Regia. Part of its marble pavement 
is in a good state of preservation, 
i especially in the apse, where it is of 
l opus Ak\uindrumm. It is probably the 
apartment designated as Sicilia and 
Jutis Ccenatio by Julius Capitolinas, 
where the Emperor Pertinax was when 
the Praetorians attacked the palace gate, 
and from which his flight did not save 
his life. In the centre of the hall a 
modern flight of steps leads down to 
the remains of a private house, com- 
monly called the Baths of Lima , of 
which Vespasian made use in the 
foundations of his palace. Out of the 
Triclinium opens, on the rt, the L r ym~ 
phasum (19), with remains of a large 
and richly decorated oval fountain, 
where the statue of the winged Eros, 
now' in the Louvre, was discovered in 
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1S62. Oil the YA mall of the Nym- 
phanim stands the Casino, built by the 
Farneses, with a portico ornamented 
with frescoes of the school of Taddeo 
Zuceari. The) represent scenes taken 
from the Yirgihan traditions of the Pala- 
tme, iEneas visiting Evander, Cacus 
carrying off the cattle of Hercules, 
Evander sacrificing to Hercules, the 
Lupercal, and the foundation of Home. 

Returning to the front of the Palace 
of A espasian, we descend from the 
Aula Regia, b) the central approach to 
a spacious area, the Jit ium Ptuehi (23), 
mentioned by Martial, or me may 
descend from tl|e Lot nr nm f 24 j by the 
ancient street called the Chi ” s I'al ttmns 
(27), paved with enormous blocks of 
lava. Here stood the Pot ta Jluq touts 
(28 \ or Pth ta } A us Pol ltd , of the malt 
of Romulus, and here are considered 
to stand the remains of the Temple of 
Jupiter Stotui (2f>), built by the same 
king, and restored by M. Attilius Re- 
gains, A.r.c, 45b. On the foundation 
blocks may still be traced some names 
of slaves or workmen, such as Pilo- 
CUATES, DlOCLUS. 

Beyond this temple stand the sub- 
structions of the Home or Cahqnlo (30), 
extending along the Cluvs 1 ictona; as 
far as the Temple of Castor. They 
are sunonnded and limited by a very 
long Ceiiptojtodieasy or vaulted gallery 
(31), running N.E. and SAY., mith 
m mdoms opening on the Jjut Palatma. 
The entrance to the Cry ptoporticus is 
by the side of the fountain under the 
modern casino (2), or else by the NAY. 
corner of the Temple of Jupiter (37). 
A branch of the passage (32) runs 
underground to the Palace of Domi- 
tian. 

On the 24th of January, a,t>. 41, one 
of the most tragical events in the history 
of Rome, the murder of Caligula, took 
place in this subterranean gallery. The 
young emperor, after having witnessed 
the representation of the LnU Palatim 
in the ain m of the palace, instead of 
going back to his apartments by tiie 
state entrance, where his guards were 
in attendance, entered the Crypto- 
portions, called uypta by Suetonius, 
and (rrzmiria, s by Josephus 
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where some noble youths, fiom Asia, 
were practising hymns and dancing. 
The emperor stopped to witness their 
exercises, when Cassius Chergca and 
Cornelius Sabinas rushed on him, dis- 
patched him with their sw ords,and then, 
as the historian says, concealed them- 
selves in the house of Germanicus, an- 
nexed to the palace. This statement 
is very important, as it gives evidence 
that the beautiful painted house, to 
which the Cryptoporticus leads, is not 
the paternal house of Tiberius, but the 
house of German inis , the father of the 
murdered emperor. (See annexed plan.) 
This extiemely fine building ranks 
amongst the most important discoveries 
hitherto made on the Palatine. It is 
divided into two portions, ik the state 
apartments and the piivate dwelling- 
looms. The state apartments consist 
of a vestibule or Piothjrum , which 
opened on the public street, and sub- 
sequently on the cryptoporticus of the 
Domus Tiberiana. Next comes the 
; Atnum , with an altar for domestic gods, 
i having on the W. side the Triclinium 
; or dining-room, painted with arabesques 
of fruit and animals, such as mandarine 
ducks, deer, &c. ; and on the S. side the 
Tahhnum. On its wall are some in- 
teresting paintings, amongst which 
a large group of Galatea and Poly- 
phemus (a); another of Mercury, Io, 
and Argus (h) • a view of a street in 
Rome 1SOO years ago, with a female 
knocking at a door, and others looking 
down from the windows (o) ; a lady at 
her toilette, &c. The larger frescoes 
appear to have been executed by Greek 
artists, the names affixed to the figures 
(in, APF05) being in Greek charac- 
ters. The two oblong rooms, on each 
side of the Tablinum, are richly deco- 
rated with arabesques, small land- 
scapes with figures and animals, and 
wreaths of flowers and fruit, executed 
in the same sty le as those found in the 
villa of Livia at Prirna Porta. 

Behind this more decorated portion 
of the house, and i eached by a narrow 
staircase and corridor ( fauces), is what 
may be called the domestic apartments, 
consisting of a penstijkum , surrounded 
■ by bedrooms or cubicuh , kitchen, and 
small bath-room with its furnace or 
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itiipncauskwn. Some of the rooms on' 
! f]je rt. of the fauces were evidently 
i shops, as was customary also in the 
grand dwellings of Pompeii. A sub- 
terranean passage starts from the 
portion of the house in the direction 
of the Domus August cma; here were 
discovered the leaden pipes conducting 
water to the house of Germanicus, 
which are now exhibited in the tablinum 
at, (d). The first bears the name of 
Julia Augusta, probably the daughter 
of Titus ; the second of Eutychus, in- 
tendant of Domitian; the third of a 
I Pescennius, perhaps a freedman of 
I Pescennius Niger, a rival of Severus. 

The subterranean passage seems to 
I have been blocked up by the founda- 
tions of Vespasian’s Palace ; a modern 
opening through them leads to the 
* substructions of the Temple of Jupiter 
Victor , and to the lutomice , or stone- 
quarries of the Palatine, subsequently 
used as reservoirs for rain-water. These 
deep and dangerous excavations cannot 
be visited without a special permission 
from the director. 

The Temple of Jupiter Victor (37), 
of which only the rubblework nucleus 
remains, overlooked the Circus Maxi- 
mus and the Aventine. In front of it 
were a flight of steps and 2 broad 
terraces. On the upper terrace has been 
placed a round altar, discovered in the 
adjoining Area JPahitim, and hearing this 
interesting inscription : — domitivs . m . 

F , CALVINVS . PONTIPEX . COS . ITER . 

hiper . de . manibieis. This Cnseus 
Domitius Calvinus is the famous gene- 
ral who commanded the centre of 
Caesar’s army at the battle of Pharsalia, 
and was twice consul in b,c. 53 and 40. 
The phrase de manubds refers to the 
treasures acquired by him during the 
Spanish war, which he employed in 
embellishing the Regia, or residence 
of the Pontifex Maximus, as related by 
Dion Cassius (xiviii, 42). The fluted 
cavity in the centre of the altar con- 
tained probably a bronze vessel. 

^ Close to the N.W extremity of the 
hill, facing the Forum Boanuta , are 
some ruins of opus quadratum (38), 
belonging to a very early period. 
Here stood the / lu/nm/m, Fran fall, the 


Cast ■/, and the Temple of 2lomuh$ f the 
fifth Sacrarhtm of the Argei, and also 
the Sacrariim of Mars , of which the 
Salii Palatini had the custody. But 
the ruins of the different buildings are 
so dilapidated that it would be use- 
less to speculate about their primitive 
destination. An ancient paved road, 
bordered by massive walls, leads down 
to the Velabrum, and is terminated by 
several steps, which descend abruptly 
into the valley. There is little doubt 
that here were the Scales Caci, leading 
to the Ara Maxima of Hercules in the 
plain below, and mentioned in the 8th 
book of the ‘iEneid/ as the path by 
which the aged king, Evander, led 
iEneas to his dwelling on the Pal- 
lanteum : — 

“ Ibat rex obsitus ae\ o 

Et comitem /Eneam jnxU natumque tenebat 

Ingrediens, variocpie viam seimone levabat.” 

JEYi. viii. 306. 

Excavations in 1875 revealed the 
ruins of private residences with vapour 
baths at the W. angle. 

In front of the painted house of Ger- 
manicus, to the W., is a huge mass of 
rubble-work (39), formerly conjectured 
to be the Auguratorium, but since the 
discovery of a statue of Cybele, 
supposed to be the JEdcs Matris JDemn^ 
or temple of that goddess, mentioned 
in the Catalogues soon after the hut of 
Romulus. The ruin, which commands 
a fine view of the Velabrum and the 
Capitoline Hill, is separated from the 
Fomas Tiberiana (40) by a paved street, 
which turns at a rt. angle on reach- 
ing the house of Germanicus. At the 
corner of this street is an ancient well, 
(35), evidently one of the many of 
which traces are found in the Palatine 
in use anterior to the construction of 
aqueducts. The puteal of the well is a 
modern restoration. Little or nothing 
is known yet about the plan of the 
Domus Tiberiana , or Palace of Tiberius, 
which stands on the N.E. side of the 
street; a long row of cells, probably 
for soldiers, occupying the substruc- 
tions. Its area is at present covered 
by gardens, which extend also over the 
central portion of Caligula’s house. 

From their flowery beds, and espe- 
cially from the gnm j of ilexes at the 
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N.E. comer, v here the celebrated Aca- 
demia degii Arcadi used to meet in the 
17th cent}., we have a splendid view 
over the Capitol ine Hill, the Forum 
Itomanum, and the southern portion ot‘ 
modem Home. A stilL better place 
for enjoying the glorious panorama of 
the ancient and modern city is obtained 
from the small round tower called the 
D rr> lUt i f «! iWA/, near the resi- 
dence of the Director, Between this 
belvidere and the grove of ilexes, a 
long flight of s+airs leads down to the 
substructions of the Palae j of Caligula, 
and the Cliv us Victoria 4 , from which 
we began our excursion over the Pa- 
latine. 

The Villa Milk or Villa Pnlatinu, 
a convent for nuns of the Visitation, 
is entered from the Via di S. Buna- 
voiitura, leaving the Sacra Via at the 
Arch of Titus. These beautiful grounds 
acquired considerable interest from the 
discover) of the Donms AugusTuna or 
Palace of Augustus, made in 1777 by 
the French Abbe Bancoureil. The plan 
of the excavations, from the original 
drawings of Benedetto Mori, may be 
seen hi Guattani's * Monument! In- 
editif and in Piraae-iV ‘Antiquities of 
Horae/ The front of the Palace over- 
looked the Circus and the Aventimyoid 
had 10 windows, besides the central 
door. The prothyrum led to a square 
atrium, surrounded by a portico of S 
columns and 4 pilasters, . on which 
opened the state apartments. The 
inner 105 ft, long, 95 wide, 

was ornamented with 50 pillars of the 
Ionic order. Of this superb building 
nothing now remains, except a few 
rooms, opening on the E, side of the 
peristylium, which appear to have been 
richly decorated. Two of them are 
octagonal, with domes admitting light 
from above. 

The casino of the villa, designed by 
Kafihellmo del Coile,a pupil of Kaphael, 
has a portico exquisitely painted by 
Uiulio Ikomuuo from the cartoons of 
Ills great master. The frescoes repre- 
sent Cupid showing his darts to Venus, 
Venus at her toilette, Jupiter and 
Antiope, Hermaphrodite and Sal- 
maeesj &c. The paintings, well known 
by the illustrations of Marcantonio and 
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Agostino Vonemno, were restored by 
Cauimueeini in I fetid at the expense of 
Mr. Charles Milk The convent of 
the Visitation having been suppressed 
by the Italian Government, its grounds 
will shortly be opened to the public. 

Vigna di S. Boaaventura, &e., over- 
looking the Via San Gregorio, on the 
S.E. Ade of the hill, are the vineyards 
of S. Bonin eutura and S* Sebastiano, 
in both of which are considerable 
nunses of brickwork, which belonged 
to ediikes, chiefly baths, erected in 
the time of Nero. In the latter are 
‘■oine remains of the conduits which 
supplied the palace with water from 
the Claudhm aqueduct, and within the 
precincts of the convent arc ruins 
which appear to have belonged to the 
reservoirs of a bath. 

Vigna di S. Sehastiano, belonging to 
Prince Barberini, chiefly remarkable 
as containing some of the arches of 
the Aqueduct, erected by Nero to carry 
the Claudiau water to the Imperial 
edifices and to his therm®, which 
covered a considerable portion of the 
declivity of the Palatine on this side. 
Between the high brick wall, which 
supports the cliff on the side facing 
the Via Sacra, and the Via Sacra itself, 
excavations made by the Italian Go- 
vernment have led to the discovery 
of some baths, probably those built 
in the 4th centy. by Maximum. The 
centre of the edifice is occupied by 
a large ball, in the form of a basilica, 
ornamented w ith columns of Cipollino. 
At the northern end, near the Arch of 
Titus, are the foundations of the Torre 
C<>rt>'ln'ia 9 a mediaeval stronghold, built 
by the Frangipani to protect the entrance 
to their fortress, which included also 
the Colosseum and the Septizonium, 
Its name seems to have been derived 
from the archives of the Popes, which 
were preserved in it. During the 
troubles of 1107, Pope Alexander III 
took refuge in this tower, to escape the 
assault of the faction of Barbarossa. It 
was partially destroyed by the Senator 
Branoaleone in 1257, and the remaining 
part was pulled down in 1829 during 
the restoration of the Arch of Titus, 
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The tine view of the Colosseum' 
from this point invites us to descend 
at once and enter the splendid ruin. 

§ 9, The Colosseum. 

This amphitheatre was begun by 
Vespasian. in a.i>. 72, on the site 
of the Stagumn Xeronis, 5 '* and dedi- 
cated by Titus in his eighth consulate, 
a. i>, bo, ten rears after the destruction 
of Jerusalem; but only completed !>} 
Domitian. As high as the third divi- 
sion of the seats was finished by Vespa- 
sian, and the portion above this by 
Titus and his successor. Church tra- 
dition tells us that it was desigued by 
Gaudentius, a Christian architect and 
martyr,! and that many thousand 
captive Jews were employed in its 
construction. It received successive 
additions from the later emperors, and 
was altered and repaired at various 
times until the beginning of the Oth 
century. The upper story, originally 
of wood, was set on lire by lightning 
and burned in the reign of the Emp. 
Mac riii us, a.d. 217. It was replaced 
by the stone structure we now see, and 
was opened by Gordianus in a.d. 2 U. 
The gladiatorial spectacles of which 
it was the scene for nearly 400 years 
are matters of history. At the de- 
dication of the building by Titus, 
5000 wild beasts were slaughtered in 
the arena, and the games in honour of 
the event lasted for nearly 100 days. 
The gladiatorial combats were abo- 
lished by Honoritis. A show of wild 
beasts, which took place in the reign 
of Theodoric, and a bull -fight at the 
expense of the Homan nobles in 1302, 
are the last exhibitions of which his- 
tory has left us any record. During 
the persecution of the Christians the 

* “ Hie ulti conspictii Venerabilh Ampkitheatri 
Brigitur moles, Sfcagna Neroim erant.” 

Martial , JSpig. ii. 
f This conjecture is founded upon the dis- 
covery of an inscription in an ancient Christian 
cemetery on the Via jgomontana, as follows:— 
Sic premia serves Vespasiane dire 
Premiatus es morte Gaudenti letare 
CiviUs ubi gloric tue autori 
Pr- mint isti* dat Kristus omnia tibi 
ahum paravit Theatra . in ceio. 

This slab is now in the ciypt of the Church of 
B. Martina, but it is evidently of a period much 
later than that of Vespasian. , 
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amphitheatre was the scene of fearful 
barbarities. In the reign of Trajan 
St. Ignatius was brought from Antioch 
purposely to be devoured by wild 
beasts in the Colosseum ; and the tradi- 
tions of the Church are filled v itli the 
names of martyrs who perished in its 
arena. The building was originally 
called the Ai/ip/iitUutnan flnuHih, or 
Fbu vu\ Atnphllke in honour of the 
family name of the emperors by 
whom it was commenced, continued, 
and completed ; and the first mention 
of the name Colosseum, derived from 
its stupendously colossal dimensions, 
occurs in fragments attributed on very 
doubtful grounds to our Venerable 
Red recording the famous prophecy 
of tne Anglo-Saxon pilgrims : — 

While stands th‘ j Colosseum, Home shall 
"land; 

When tails the Colosseum, Home shall lull ; 
And when Rome falls, the world." 

“ Crum our ow n land 

Thus speak the pilgrims o'er the mighty wail 
In Saxon thru ^ w Uich we are wont to call 
Antien t." — Chi Idc Harold. 

This prophecy is generally regarded 
as a proof that the amphitheatre was 
tolerably perfect in the 8th century. 
Two-thirds of the original building 
have disappeared. The western and 
southern sides are supposed to have 
been destroyed by Rob. Guiscard, who 
showed as little reverence for the 
monuments of Rome as he did for the 
temples of Paestum. After the ruin 
had been converted into a fortress 
in the middle ages, it supplied the 
Roman princes for nearly 200 years 
with materials for their palaces, and 
the palace of St. Mark, the Parnese 
and the Barberini palaces, were 
in great part built from its mins. 
After these spoliations the popes ap- 
pear to have been anxious to turn the 
edifice to some profitable purpose. Six- 
tus V. endeavoured to transform it into 
a woollen manufactory, and employed 
Fontana to design a plan for convert- 
ing the arcades into shops,* but the 
scheme entirely failed, and was aban- 
doned after it had cost the pope 15,000 
scudi. Clement XL, a century later, 
enclosed the lower arcades, and esta- 
blished a manufactory of saltpetre 
with as little success. To prevent fur- 

i 
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th a enu oachments Benedict XR 
m 1**50, conseeiatcd the building to 
the nit noi y ot the Cluistnn mutjis 
who had perished m it Hit Fiench 
tit utd the poiticots andiunot tdliorn 
tht nan tht x ubbish w kith had it- 
cumulated for cuituues Pins \ II 
built tht Avail ’which now suppoits the 
coutu - western anMe a fine speci- 
men of modun masoni} , Lis sue 
ttssois have libu rhv conti ibut(d to- 
wards Hit pitstn ition oi the tahiic 
and vci} extensile woiks wut earned 
on dm ng h itmix ol Pius I\ , 
diiectcd 1} Omnia, to prevent n \ 
iuithci denudation of tins most 
colossal of Poinan nuns The eioss 
winch stcod m the middle ot the 
arena, and the It kh i its w ith upt 
sent* it ions oi ui Loi d s P ission around 
it, wtiLitnovtd m ISM m oidu to 
it excavate m no complete!} the sub 
teuanean corndois aid vaults which 
wut pai tiall^ tineov utd t>} the Fitnch 
between 1 SI 1 and 1*14 

The a nphillitatie is built of various 
mituials Pinvutine stone of the 
finest quality foims the i ho , o 
two o itei porticoes which sui round 
tue buildup as well as the aithts of 
the inner p iticois uid the stans The 
intuiucdutc puts ait of l juuiA^ / - 
nu stone and buck, Phe v milts are 
of brick md pumice Phe podium w as 
laced with marble The pavement of 
the con idoi behm i, and the scats weie 
also of marble Phe upper portion of 
the external wall is built with blocks 
oi tiavcrtiiK tikui i om oldci build- 
ings, coimccs and half columns being 
still visible on the nnu side of the 
wall where the buck facing has fxllen 
aw a} It is piobable tint this slovenly 
stale of eonsti action is ittubutable 
to the lcstuations of Hthogabalus, 
Alexander Sever us, and Gordnn III, 
altu the great fire which consumed 
the w ooden galleries, seats, and uppei 
parts oi the amphitheatre in the 
uign of Macmius The ioim of the 
amplutlieatie is as usual, elliptical 
The oiitei elevation consists ot 4 
stones the 1 lowei ue composed of 
arches supported by pieis faced with 
half columns, and the fourth is a solid 
wait t teed w ith pdisteis, and pieiccd 
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m the alternate compartments with 4(t 
square openings In eich oi the low a 
tieis there wcic Searches The low est, 
oi the Done order is ncai 1} CO it 
huh , the second, Ionic about c it 
hn.li, the thud Corinthian oi the 
same height, and the iomth Com 
positc, is 44 ft high abort the list 
is an cntablituu, and man} of the 
consoles w Inch pio]ected m older to 
support the poles oi the i It t tm, oi 
a\ mng, still remain The height of 
the cutei will aaoidma to "Messrs 
1 vioi and Ciesy, is 1)7 Lnghsh 
feet the nnjoi i\is oi the builclm te , 
including the thiel ness oi the walls, 
is 8 1, the mil oi ixis 4t S 1 he 
length oi the aiui i is 2 H S, the 
width 1"” it The supeihcnl mu, 
on the same authoutv is nc n 1} ( 
acres Phe uchcs oi the outer poi 
ticowcie 80 m number, of which 4"* 
have been destroyed by the Popes and 
Lomaii nobles for the sake of then 
building matuials They weie num 
ber ed pi ogi essiv cly, as may be still seen 
on the X side Between those numbered 
s an l 30 is one iacur^ the Lsquilmc 
which has neither number nor cornice 
it is about one sixth wider thin the 
other s md is supposed to hnv t be cn the 
Impe lalcntianee On the opposite side 
theie was a coi responding entrance 
\utii a subteiianean passage, still 
visible This passage was eonsti ucted 
by Commodus, who narrowly escaped 
assassination m it The state en- 
hances tor the solemn processions 
weie at the extremities of the major 
ixis In the t iU io the centre is, oi 
com se, occupied by the ai ena Ai ound 
this were auan to cd, upon vaultings 
gradually sloping down towards the 
centie, the scats for the spectators 
Theie were 4 tiers of seats cone 
spondmg with the 4 outer stones The 
first story was composed oi 3 cnculai 
poitieoes At the base suuoimdmg 
the aiena was the Podtm, a land of 
covered gallery, on which the em» 
pei or, the senators, and the vestal 
viigms had then places Above this, 
and separated from it, were 3 orders of 
seats called the caiea, and an ittic or 
roofed gallery, as may be seen on se- 
ycial coins on which the building is 
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represented. The Jirtf order is sup- 
posed to have contained 24 rows of 
seats ; it terminated in a kind of land- 
ing-place, from which rose the bt\nnd 
order, consisting of It) rows. A lofty 
wall, part of which still exists, sepa- 
rated this from the third order, and is 
supposed to have been the line of demar- 
cation between the patricians and the 
plebeians. Above the third order was 
the attic and the eov ered nailery or por- 
tico already mentioned, both of which 
have entirely disappeared. The legion- 
aries state that the amphitheatre could 
contain 87,000 spectators. The door of ! 
the arena ( probably of wood rested on 
walls, forming several parallel tows 
of corridors or galleries, from which 
wild beasts could be raised in cages, 
driven up inclined planes on to the 
arena, or scenery be hoisted when 
required. It is conjectured that after 
the disuse of gladiatorial combats and 
fights with animals in the amphitheatre 
the original level of the arena, or 
stage, was raised. 

The excavations commenced in the 
spring of 1874 restored to light three 
elliptical ambulacra, a straight central 
corridor, and a number of chambers, 
probably reconstructed after the earth- 
quake of the Ctli centy., partly with 
the ancient materials of tufa and 
travertine, hut patched up with brick- 
work of the bad style of that period. 
Under the Podium, in the thickness 
of the wall, are arched cells, extend- 
ing all round the arena, evidently | 
intended to be used as cages for wild 
beasts. Behind each cell is a kind of 
trap by which the keeper descended 
to feed the animals, and in front was a 
channel of running water for them to 
drink. From the wall sustaining the 
Podium, at a depth of nearly 10 ft. 
below the modern level of the arena, 
are seen projecting a series of massive 
travertine corbels, in pairs, with 
a channel in the brickwork between 
each two corbels, apparently to sus- 
tain strong masts or square poles, proba- 
bly for the support of the gilt bronze 
network, which Calpurnius describes 
as having protected spectators seated in 
the Podium from any possible assaults of 
the wild beasts infuriated in the arena. 


It was only at the depth of 18 ft., oc 
double that reached by the French ex- 
cavations in 1810-12, that the ancient 
pavement of opus spiratum, small bricks 
placed edgeways, was discovered. It 
is now visible at the eastern portion 
of the arena, whence the superincum- 
bent rubbish accumulated during so 
many centuries has been entirely re- 
moved, and along the central ambu- 
lacrum, where it is partially covered 
by a semi-carbonised platform of beam® 
and cross-beams. It is generally ad- 
mitted, that this framework did not 
form part of the ancient wooden arena 
or stage, but served as a tramway for 
the machinery^ underneath, used for 
introducing upon the arena the cages 
of wild animals, and portions of shift- 
ing scenery, required for the lemtim r, 
or hunting entertainments, in the am- 
phitheatre. At the same extremity of 
the amphitheatre, opposite the central 
corridor of the arena, is a cryptopor- 
ticus fij ft. wide, and going in the di- 
rection of the Laterau. About 250 ft. 
of this passage have been cleared out, 
as well as two narrow staircases lead- 
ing down to it from the plane of the 
Podium. Its sides and vaults are com- 
posed of enormous blocks of travertine, 
some evidently taken from pre-existing 
monuments, from the inner corridor to 
under the outer portico of the amphi- 
theatre, after which tract it is con- 
tinued in brickwork, opening on the rt. 
for a flight of steps or inclined plane 
ascending towards the Caslian. At 
the entry of the passage, near the 
arena, placed on small columns, are 
some marble slabs found in the exca- 
vations, and highly interesting as con- 
temporary illustrations of the contests 
carried on in the arena. The subjects 
represented are rudely but spiritedly 
scratched on the marbl e. One appears to 
represent the railing which protected th e 
Podium, with the arches and combatants 
underneath. Another gives the combat 
between a shield-bearer and a Retiarius, 
the latter armed with a sword and 
net. Several give a lively idea of the 
bestiarii , contending with bears and 
lions, these animals being usually re- 
presented with collars and ropes. Two 
figures of gladiators; that on the 1. 
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Flan or ihe Excavations in the Colosseum, 





\. Podium, 

B. Stairs fium tbe tow ei level of the Aiena to 
the Cohan Ciyptopoiiicus. 

<\ Impel ul boxes, 

D. Imperial entrance from the Cadian. 

E. Do. from the Esquiline. 

F. Marble platforms fur the "eats of dignitaries. 
CL C'JTptopoitrcus, called the Passage of Corn- 

mod us. 

H. Ambulacra and cells for wild beasts. 

I. Cryptopur ucu» leading to the E&quillne and 

Calian. 


K. Cryptoporticus leading towards the Lateran. 

L. Corridors containing each six stone blocks, 

with bronze sockets. 

M. Winding stairs. 

2f. Inclined passage. 

O. Drain. 

P. Well. 

Q. Central ambulacrum, with wooden frame- 

work. 

B. Brick aiches. 

S. Well. 

T. Drains. 
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hearing the palm of victory, and that 
on the rt. the inscription, in Greek 
characters, Meni-nika, are extremely 
distinct. To the rt. and 1. of the 
cryptoporticus, opening upon it by 
stairs, and sloping down to the arena, 
are two arched passages about 73 ft. 
long, in the pavement of each of which 
are, at regular distances, 6 square 
masses of travertine, with holes in the 
centre about 9 inches deep, contain- 
ing bronze sockets. 

These probably served for revolving 
doors, like turnstiles, through which 
wild beasts were driven in herds until 
they readied the sloping plane from 
which they could spring through trap- 
doors on to the arena. Dion Cassius 
speaks of having seen, on one occasion j 
during the reign of Commodus, a hun- 
dred lions leaping at once through the 
sand of the arena. Similar sockets 
may he seen in the substructions, and 
especially in front of the wild beast 
cells, as if for capstans used for the 
lifts. 

Under the crypto-porticos, going in 
the direction of the Lateran, is the 
main drain of the south-eastern part 
of the Colosseum at a depth of 25 ft., 
vaulted with travertine and lined with 
brick and cement. Its ancient iron 
grating is still risible at the mouth of 
the drain. It is 6 ft. high, and 1 ft. 8 
In. "wide. Its exit not having been 
opened, the springs and rain-water col- 
lecting in the substructions of the 
Colosseum rose several yards, and pre- 
vented a continuation of the exca- 
vations, The ancient arena became a 
green and fetid lake, in spite of steam- 
pumps being continually employed. 
This state of things lasted 3 years, 
until, in the beginning of 1879, when, 
the new main drain for the discharge 
of the waters of the Esquiline and 
valley of the Colosseum into the Tiber 
by the Circus Maximus being nearly 
completed, there was discovered at the 
S.E. angle of the arch of Constantine, 
an ancient cumculum of excellent brick- 
work at the depth of met. 7* 52 below 
the level of the soil, and m. 3*62 
under the bottom of the stagnant 
waters in the substructions of the 
Colosseum, This cbtut, m. 2*48 high 


and in. 0*90 wide, was found to follow 
the curve of the amphitheatre for 
about a quarter of its circumference, 
at a distance of in. 19 from the exter- 
nal ambulacrum, and terminate in the 
great gallery in the direction of the 
temple of Venus, and Rome on the 
major axis of the amphitheatre, al- 
ready discovered and described in the 
time of Napoleon I. 

The level of the ancient cunieiihxm 
being superior to that of the new 
drain, it was resolved to cleanse and 
make use of it in connection with the 
latter. The undertaking succeeded 
perfectly, 3162 cubic m. of water were 
discharged from the long inundated 
substructions, and the drainage of the 
Colosseum now passes through this 
portion of the ancient clow a. In 
cleansing it, a well preserved marble 
head of Gordian Junior, and another 
perhaps of Ariadne, were found, a 
large discus of vitreous paste, three 
copper jugs, thirty pagan lamps, some 
of which adorned until gladiatorial 
devices, several hone spoons, sfi/li, 
pins, and needles, and an enormous 
accumulation of hones and skulls of 
animals killed in the amphitheatre. 

The ancient system of drainage for 
the substructions of the Colosseum, 
the pavement of which being highest 
in the centre, allowed the water to 
flow into a conduit following the elyp- 
tical perimeter of the arena, is thus 
partly re-established. This conduit 
discharged the water into two emis- 
saries, one at the extremity of the 
major axis towards the Cmlian, and 
the other (now restored to use) at the 
opposite extremity. 

An interesting museum, comprising 
all the monumental fragments disco- 
vered in the excavations of the amphi- 
theatre, and referring to its history, is 
being arranged in a part of the corri- 
dors on the first story. 

The crypto-porticns, or covered gal- 
lery, with mosaic floor and stuccoed 
vault, under the centre arcades of the 
southern side of the amphitheatre, partly 
revealed in preceding excavations, and 
hitherto supposed by some writers to 
have been the passage by which the 
wild beasts, kept in a vivurkm on the 
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Cadian, were introduced into the arena, 
but by others incorrectly considered to 
be the passage of Commodus, lias been 
cleared out for a length of about 120 ft. 
more, and found to turn to the 1., follow- 
ing the direction of the outer circuit of 
the building, and gradually ascending 
towards the E., instead of proceeding 
straight raider the Cmlian, as had been 
expected. 

In April 1875 another crvptoporticus 
was opened under the principal entrance 
from the (Mian, communicating by a 
staircase with the lowest level of the 
arena. A similar passage had been 
previously discovered under the oppo- 
site principal entrance from the Esqui- 
line. (See plan.) 

A staircase under the arcade facing 
the Temple of Venus and Itome, gives 
access to the upper stones. Visitors 
v ill traverse the ambalaoi a and galle- 
ries. and Mill thus be enabled to form 
a better idea of the whole fabric than 
they could do from page* of descrip- 
tion. The scene from the summit is 
one of the most impressive, and there 
are few travellers who do not visit the 
spots by moonlight in order to realise the 
magnificent description in ‘ Manfred ’ : 

“ J do remember me, that in my youth, 

When I was wandering,— upon such a night 
l stood v, iihin the Coliseum s v all, 

.Midst the chief relics of almighty Pome ; 

The trees w Inch grew along the broken arches 
Waved dark m the blue midnight, and the 
stars 

Shone through the rents of ruin ; from afar ! 
The watchdog bay'd beyond the Tiber; and 
More near from out the Ca'sars* palace came 
The owl’s long cry, and, interruptedly, 

Of distant s< ntinels the fitful song 
Begun and died upon the gentle wind. 

Some cypresses beyond the time-worn breach 
Appear d to skirt the horizon, yet they stood 
Within a bowshot. Where the Ca^ars dw elt, 
And dwell the tuneless birds of night, amidst 
A grot e which springs through lovell d battle- 
ments, 

And twines ilsroots v ith the imperial hearths ; 
Ivy usurps the laurel’s place of growth 
But the gladiator's bloody Circus stands, 

A noble wreck in ruinous perfection! 

White O&ar's chambers, and the Augustan 
halls, 

< ri’w el on earth in indistinct decay. — 

And Ihou didst shine, thou rolling moon, upon 
All fins, and cast a wide and tender light, 
Width soften’d down the hoar austerity 
Of i uggerl dr solution, and fill’d up, 

As ’Lucre anew, the gaps of centuries ; 

Mu h.g that beautiful which still was so, 


And making that which was not, till the plate 

Became religion, and the heart ran cm r 

With silent worship of the great ol old 

The dead but scepter’d sovereigns, who still 
rule 

Our spirits from their urns.” 

The holes which are seen in the 
walls of the building were made during 
the middle ages in search for the iron 
clamps which bound the travertine 
blocks together, when the value of this 
metal was greater than at present. The 
Flor< r of the Colosseum was once famous . 
Professor Sebastian!, in the volume 
entitled the ‘Flora Colisea/ enume- 
rated 260 species of plants found among 
the ruins of the amphitheatre. Dr. 
Deakin, an English physician, who 
resided for several years at Home, in 
his ‘ Flora of the Colosseum/ increased 
the number of species growing on its 
walls to 420, These materials for a 
/(Oi'iub &ica r \ which would have sup- 
plied travellers fond of botany with 
a most valuable memorial of the Co- 
losseum, were destroyed by Sig. llosa 
in 1871, v hen the walls were scraped 
clean by his orders, to the great regret 
of naturalists and lovers of the pic- 
turesque, it being feared by him that 
the growth of plants would accelerate 
the gradual decomposition of the ancient 
structure. 

The illumination of the Colosseum 
with white, green and red lights, a 
splendid sight, takes place generally 
once a year, on the Nutate cli Itoma 
(21st April), or on the occasion of some 
royal persons visiting the Eternal City. 

No permission from the authorities 
is required to visit the Colosseum by 
moonlight. Mr. J. H. Parker’s work 
on the 'Flavian Amphitheatre 9 (J. 
Murray, 1876), with copious illustra- 
tions, contains an immense amount of 
valuable historical and technical in- 
formation. Professor Gori’s 1 Memo rie 
Stnrichc del Colosseo / published in 1875, 
and accompanied by a good plan, is 
also full of interesting historical details 
and critical notions on this subject. 

Between the Colosseum and the 
Arch of Constantine is the ruin of 
the conical fountain called the Meta 
Si'c/un*-, which formed an important 
appendage of the amphitheatre. It up- 
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pears to have been a simple jet issuing 
from a cone placed in the centre of a 
brick ha'* in, 73 feet in diameter. It 
was rebuilt by Domitian, and is sup- 
posed to ha\e been intended for the 
n f e of the gladiators after their toils 
in the arena. It is represented on 
several medals of the amphitheatre. 
The fountain was of brickwork, in the 
best style; the central cavity and the 
channels for carrying off the water 
are still v Bible. It was repaired a few 
3 ear* *,inee, hut these modem restora- 
tions may easily he distinguished from 
tile ancient work. 

Oppose the Meta Sudans, at the 
S.E. corner of the substructions of! 
the Temple of Venus and home, are 
the remain -3 of a Luge quadrangular 
pedestal upon which the Colof&m vf 
St i o is supposed to have stood, after 
its removal from the adjoining height 
ou the N.W. by Iliukhin, to make room 
for his Temple of Venus and Home ; 
it is represented ou medals of the 
Colosseum of the Gordian emperors, 
Alex. Severn*, &c. On the other side 
of the Meta Sudan*, spanning the Via 
Tnumphalis, is the Arch of Constan- 
tine, which is described in § 3 1, p. 1 24. 

The visitor having thus been first 
conducted o\er the sites and objects of 
piiiuary interest in the grand central 
group of ruins in Ancient Rome, will 
henceforth find the descriptions in this 
Handbook arranged in alphabetical 
order. 

§ 10. Aqueducts. 

No monuments of ancient Rome are 
at once more picturesque and stupen- 
dous than the Aqueducts, and many tra- 
vellers are more impressed with the 
grandeur of their long lines of arches, 
bestriding the plain of the Campagna, 
than with any ruins within Rome 
itself. The following are the princi- 
pal ancient aqueducts, arranged in their 
chronological order. "With the ex- 
ception of the first two, some vestiges 
above ground of all still remain. 

L Aqua Appia, the oldest aqueduct 
of Rome, constructed by Appius Clau- 
dius Cffieus, me. 311, after the com-, 


pletion of his Appian Way, It had its 
source near Rustica, on the Via Colla- 
tina, about 5 m. from the city ; in later 
times another aqueduct, the A. Au- 
gusta, was added to it, and their 
united streams entered Borne near 
the Porta Maggiore 27 feet below that 
of the Anio Vetus, from which they 
were carried along the Cadian and 
Aventine as far as the Porta Trige- 
mina, near the modem Arco Salaro, 
This aqueduct was entirely subter- 
ranean, except a portion CO paces long 
near the Porta Capena. Its waters were 
distributed over the oldest quarters of 
the city, and in the Transtiberine re- 
gion. Some portions of the water- 
course may be seen in the quarries, in 
the Vigna Torlonia, and on 1. of road 
leading to Sta. Sabba, as w eli on the 
eastern declivity of the Aventine, and 
below the ch. of Santa Sabina; it is 
high and pointed. The whole length 
of the Appian aqueduct was 11,190 
paces ; and its water, from its sources 
being in the volcanic district, must 
have been good, similar to the modern 
Acqua Vergine. 

2. Anio Vetus, constructed by Man- 
lius Curius Dentatus, b.c. 272. It 
had its source near Augusta, in the 
valley of the Anio, 20 m. beyond Ti- 
voli, and pursued a course of 43 m. to 
the walls of Rome: only 221 paces 
were above ground. Besides the beau- 
tiful fragment engraved by Piranesi 
(Antiq,, 1 . 10, fig. 1), the specus of the 
Aqueduct remained visible until 1867, 
at the base of the walls of Rome, near 
the Porta Maggiore, and exactly under 
the specus of the Marcian. The open- 
ing has been since walled up. In Jan. 
1861, 2 pits, or luminut , with inscribed 
eippi of tufa of the same watercourse, 
were discovered near the rly. station, 
and 5 more during the year 1874, be- 
tween the station and S. M, Maggiore. 
A secondary branch, called the Rims 
Octaciiinus, left the main stream about 
2 miles outside the Porta Esquilina, and 
following the line of the Aurelian wall, 
reached the Aventine, not far from the 
Piscina Publiea. This specus is still 
visible in 5 different places along the 
walls of Rome ; 1, near the Ainphi- 
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theatre Castrense ; 2, under the Lateran ; 
Pa hue ; 3, under the 2nd tower E. of 
the Porta Metronia; 4, between this 
gate and the Latina : 5, near the Porta 
Latina, where are also remains of a 
large reservoir. 

3. Aqua Marcia, brought to Pome 
by Q. Marcius Lex, the prsetor, b.c. 
145. Its source was m. beyond 
ltoviano, near the 37th m. on the 
Via Sublacensis, at the modern L><- 
I'lttru di Santo Lvcia, It was sub- 
terranean except for the last 0 m. 
Sixtus V. availed himself of its arches 
in eon st meting his aqueduct of the 
Jr ft Hoc, which has its source near 
the Osferia, de’ Pantani, on the road to 
Palestrina, and supplies the Fontana 
de’ Termini, near the Paths of Diocle- 
tian, of the Tritoue in the Piazza Bar- 
berhii, the fountain of Monte Ca\allo, 
and 24 others in different parts of the 
modern city. The arches now standing 
are built of peperino. Near the Porta 
Fur ha, on the road to Frascati, this 
aqueduct is crossed by the Claudian, 
which runs parallel to it for some 
distance. The specus may he seen in 
the ruined fragment forming part of 
the Aurelian wall outside the Porta 
Maggiorc fsee § Walls, p. 70: ami its 
hue channel, 6 ft. in height, built of 
massive blocks of travertine, within and 
under the Aurelian wall, and a short 
way on the rt. of the Porta S. Lorenzo, 
with the dice, 'tic alum by which a part of 
itb waters were thrown into the limis 
Herculaneus, which, after being dis- 
tributed over the Cmlian Hill, ended 
near the Porta Capena. Pliny says 
that the Aqua Marcia was distin- 
guished by its purity and salubrity. 
It is mentioned repeatedly in the 
verses of Propertius and Tibullus. 

In connection with this aqueduct 
may he mentioned its Reservoir, or 
X'tHiphautn, commonly called the 

Trophies of Marius. —This is a pic- 
turesque ruin, on the Esqniline, near 
the centre of the new Piazza Vittorio 
Einanuele, so called from the trophies 
now on the balustrade in front of the 
Capitol which were found here. The 
name of Marius has been erroneously 


applied both to the trophies themselves 
and to this ruin. Winckelmann re- 
gards the style of the sculpture of 
these trophies as indicating the age of 
Domitian; hut more recent writers 
have referred them and the building 
on which they stood to an age as late 
as Alexander Severus. Excavations 
made a few' years hack by the French 
Academy fully confirmed the opinion 
of Piranesi, that this ruin was a reser- 
voir for the distribution of water, and 
a fountain; and precisely the Nym- 
phos unt Alexandri, mentioned in the 
catalogues, and represented on coins 
of that emperor. In GamuccFs 6 Anti- 
cfnta della Cittit di Roma (1580) there 
is an engraving of the monument, with 
the trophies in Attn, anil a plan of the 
reservoir, which the author infers to 
have served for the water of the Mar- 
cian Aqueduct. It seems, according 
to the latest measurements, that the 
nympheeum was supplied by the aqua 
Julia, conveyed from the Porta S. Lo- 
renzo by an aqueduct, of which 6 
arches are still standing in the Piazza 
GiujhAihu Pt j e, o more in the 15b 
I‘ko*oli t and the base of many of the 
piers in the Piazza Vittorio Einanuele. 
Fabretti considered that it must have 
have served likewise as one of the reser- 
voirs of the Claudian aqueduct, whose 
waters -were brought to it from the 
Porta Maggiorc. Nibby refers the 
building to the times of Septimius 
Severus, who restored the aqueducts, 
but agrees wuth the other authorities 
in considering it a reservoir. From 
the works of art -which have been 
found in the vicinity, the monument 
appears to have been richly deco- 
rated. 

4. Aqua Tepula, constructed by 
Cneius Servilius Gaepio, ami L. Cassius 
Longinus, b.c. 126, It had Its source 
near the 10th m. on the Via Latina, and 
was carried into Pome over the Marcian 
arches. The specus may he seen at 
the Porta S. Lorenzo and P. Maggiorc, 
between those of the Marcian and the 
Julian. 

5. Aqua Julia, commenced by Augus- 
tus, b.c. 34* and so called in honour of 
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Julias Caesar. Its source was 2 m, 
beyond that of the Tepulan, and the 
water was conveyed in a channel con- 
structed above that aqueduct, and con- 
sequently upon the Marcian arches. 
The specus may also be seen in the 
city wall, outside and on the I. of the 
Porta Maggiore. from where it passed 
to the Porta S. Lorenzo, on which is 
the inscription of the time of Augustus. 
The best place to appreciate the mag- 
nificence of the ancient Toman aque- 
ducts is at the Torre del Fiscaie, a lofty 
tower on the left of the road to Albano, 

4 miles beyond the Porta S. Giovanni, 
built on the arches of the Claudian, 
at one of the angles which occurred 
about every hall-mile, to strengthen 
the line of the aqueduct. Here the 
high arcade of the Ciuudian and Anio 
Novas waters is carried over that of 
the Marcia, Tepula, and Julia. The 
Anio Veins conduit runs underground 
at the loot of the toner, and the 
Felice aqueduct is built against it. 
A narrow isthmus or tongue of land, 
marking the watershed between the 
valley of the Anio and that of the 
Tiber, unites, like a bridge, the high 
grounds at the foot of the Tusculan ! 
territory with the elevated side of 
Pome. Eight streams have been carried 
at different times over the isthmus of 
the Torre Fiscaie, the Anio Vetus, the 
Marcia, Tepula and Julia, the Claudia 
and Anio Novus, the Crabra and Felice, 
The arches which formerly conveyed 
them at a prodigious height, the flowery 
bed of the Mamma, the mediaeval tower 
from which the place is named, and 
the purple background of the Sabine, 
Latin, and Volseian mountains, form a 
landscape of unsurpassed beauty in the 
Campagna. Another great point of in- 
tersection was near the Porta Maggiore, 
the highest elevation on this side of 
Home (190 ft. above the sea). This 
place was called AJ SpemVcterm , from 
an old temple of Mope, and was crossed 
by 8 streams. 

13, Aqua' Virgo, constructed by Agrippa, 
me, Id. It derives its name from the 
tradition that its source was pointed 
out by a young girl to some soldiers. 
The sources may be seen at the Torre 


Salona, between the 7th and 8th m. on 
the Via Collatina. Its course is sub- 
terranean, with the exception of about 
1240 paces, of which 700 are on arches. 
It was restored by Nicholas V., under 
the name of the Acqm Ytnjinr, and is 
still in use. Its water is the best in 
Rome, and supplies 13 large fountains, 
including the Fontana di Trevi, of the 
Piazza Navona, and of the Barcacciain 
the Piazza di Spagna, furnishing daily a 
mass of 66,000 cubic metres of water; 
it enters Home on the Pincian Hill, 
near the Porta Pinciana. A portion of 
the aqueduct which conveyed the Aqua 
Virgo from the Pincian to the Campus 
Martins may be seen in the courtyard 
of No. 12, Via del Nazzareno, near the 
Piazza del Bufalo. Tlie visitor will 
have to pass through the printing 
office of the 06 wi a tore Row mo journal. 
The arches and piers are completely 
buried in the ground, but on the face 
of the aqueduct is an interesting in- 
scription stating that it was repaired 
by Claudius in a.d. 52, after having 
been ruined ( disturb atos) by Cali- 
gula in the construction of his wooden 
amphitheatre. It is probable that the 
line of the aqueduct at this point 
crossed a public thoroughfare. 

7. Aqua Alsietina, constructed by 
Augustus, on the Etruscan, or rt. bank 
of the Tiber, for the use of his Nan- 
machia, which stood near the ch. of 
S. Francesco a Papa. It was derived 
from the small lake Alsietinus, now 
called Di Martignano, west of the 
Crater of Baccano. The level of the 
stream (30 miles long) was the lowest 
in Rome, and the potable qualities of 
the water far inferior to the others. 

8. Aqua Claudia, commenced by 
Caligula, a.d. 36, .and finished by 
the emperor Claudius, a.d. 50. Its 
source was at the 3Sth m. on the 
Via Sublacensis, near the village of 
Agosta, It pursued a course of more 
than 46 m, in length. For about 36 m. 
it was subterranean, and for the remain- 
ing 10 m. it was carried over arches. 
Of this magnificent work, a line of 
arches no less than 6 m. in length still 
bestrides the Campagna, forming the 
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Grandest ruin outside the walls of 
Eome. It was repaired by Septimius 
St*A eras and by Caracalla. 

9. Anio Sotos* brought to Eome 
also by Claudius, on the same arches 
as the Claudian water, but in a brick 
conduit placed over the stone specus 
of the latter. Its source was of 
all the waters the most distant, being 
near the 42nd m, on the Via Subla- 
censis. It was the longest of all the 
aqueducts, extending 62 m., of which 
4S were underground; it entered the 
city at a higher level than all the 
others, on the L bank of the Tiber. 
The specus may still be seen above 
that of the Aqua Claudia over the 
arches of the Porta Maggiore. 

10. Aqua Traiana, constructed by 
Trajan, and derived from various sources 
•along the hills on the IV. side of the 
Lake of Bracciano. Its length exceeded 
32 m., and its remains are well pre- 
sent'd in several places at La Storta, 
at S. Maria di G ultra, and especially 
along the enclosure wall of the Villa 
Pamphili-Doria. It v as restored by the 
popes, and especially by Paul V., and 
now enters the Trustee ere, under the 
name of the Aequo Paolo. It supplies 
the fountains in the piazza of St. Peter’s., 
the Fontana Paolina, and turns nu- 
merous flour-mills on the declivity of 
the Janiculum, one of its principal uses 
both in ancient and modern times. This 
water is the least pure in Eome; its 
sources having diminished in quantity, 
that of the Lake of Bracciano were 
admitted to supply their place. 

11. Aqua Alexandria, constructed 
by Alexander Severus for the use of 
Ms thermal in the Campus Martius. It 
had its sources in the farm called 
Pantano, under Monte Porzio, the same 
which now supply the Acquldotto Felice . 
The beautiful and well preserved arches 
in the valley Dell? Aequo, Pollicantc, near 
the tomb of S. Helena, and in the farms 
of Cuba llosbOf Casa Qaida 1 Torre d'AngeK, 
&e., between the Via Labicana and 
Praenestina, belong to it. Its specus 
was discovered in the 16th centy. 
within the walls near the eh. of S. 
Nicola in Areione, the name of the 
di. being evidently derived from the 


arches carrying the water from the 
Quirinal to the Thermae Alexandrine?. 

From what precedes it will be seen 
that few modern cities were better sup- 
plied with water than ancient Eome ; out 
of the 8 aqueducts on the 1. bank of the 
Tiber, of which we have spoken, only- 
three are still in use, the Virgo (di 
Trevi), the Alexandrina (Felice), the 
Marcia (Pia). The sources from which 
the two former derive their supply, 
being situated in the volcanic strata, 
furnish excellent and salubrious water 
without leaving any deposit or in- 
crustation in the aqueducts which 
convey it. The Acqua Pia, inaugurated 
in Pome on the 10th Sept, 1870, in the 
presence of Pius IX., comes from the 
Laghetto di S. Lucia, and the Sorgente 
Serena, near Eoviano, in the upper 
valley of the Aniene, 318 m. or 1020 ft. 
above the sea. The total length of 
the aqueduct is 33 English miles, of 
which about one-half is of iron tubes, 
80 centimetres in diameter. The quan- 
tity actually brought amounts to 1500 
onu\ or 30,000 cubic metres, which can 
be doubled or tripled when required. 
It is the coolest water in Eome (47 :j 
Fahr.\ hut it contains (like all the 
sources of the valley of the Anio) a 
small quantity of calcareous matter in 
solution. 

According to Cavalieri, the quantity 
of water which enters Eome in 24 hrs. 
by the 3 old aqueducts is — 


Cub. Metres. 

The Acqua Vergine .... 155/271 

„ Felice 21,638 

„ Paola <so,S7l 

.... 77,000 


334,780 

thus giving nearly a cubic metre and a 
quarter for each inhabitant of Eome. 

The following table shows the rela- 
tive heights above the level of the sea 
of the bottom of the channels of the 
several ancient aqueducts, where they 
entered Eome, at the Porta Maggiore : — 


Eng. Feet. 

Aqua Appia ....... 121 

Anio Yetus ....... 149 

Aqua Marcia 173 * 

Aqua Tepula . . . . . , .1.-2 

Aqua Julia ....... 191 

Aqua Claudia ...... 203 

Anio Novu& ....... 213 
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Hciglit of tlie modem conduit of tlie 
Marckm, now called 

Bug. Feet. 

Aqua Pa, at Porta Fia .... '237 


§ 11. Arches. 

Arch of Augustus. (See Porta S. 
Lorenzo, p. 7 5 V j 

Arch of Constantine, built <y\er the 1 
Via Triumphalis, now Via di S. i 
Gregorio leading from the . Coins- j 
seuni to the Via Appia, in th* 
valley between the Ou-liati and 
Palatine, to commemorate the em- 
peror’s victory over Maxeiitiim as , 
stated on the ‘inscription imp cals 

FL CONSTANTINO MAXIMO — P.F. AVGV8- 
TO . S.F.Q.R.— Q\oD INSTiNCTV UIVI- 
NITAT1S MENTIS * — MAO N IT VDI N E CVM 
I IX ERC1TY SVO — TA3I DE TV RAN NO QVAM 
DE OMNI El VS — 1' ACTION E VNO TEMPORE 
IVSTIS— REMPVr.LICAM VLTVS EsT AIl- 
MIS — ARCVM TIIIVMITIIS TNSIGNEM UI- 

cavit. It is one of the most imposing 
monuments of Pome, although it ex- 
hibits the decline of art, and is com- ! 
posed of fragments taken from one of 
the arches of Trajan, probably from 
that which stood on the Appiau. near 
the Temple of Mars i'see p. i*'0. It lias 
•" archways, with 4 dated columns of 
the Corinthian order on each front ; 
7 of these are of giallo antico; the 
8th was originally of the same 
material, but it was removed by 
Clement Till, to decorate a chapel 
in the Latcran. On the attic are 4 
bas-reliefs, and over each of the smaller 
arches circular medallions, all relating 
to the history of Trajan. The large 
reliefs on the hanks of the attic and 
the 8 statues of the Dacian captives 

* There »ur tionhis ■u heiher the vumh quod in - 
sfiui'ta dioiniUtL no ntis tumunl part of tlie oii- 
p,mal inscription. Vuiuti and Nibby, from the 
s t ito of the mai i »k, supposed they had k en add*, d 
utter tk* Emperor had unbraced Christianity, 
to replace DivU J\LiniiUfm> or Safa Jans tip. 
Max, This idea has, however, been combabd 
b^Cav. de* Rossi, although it certainly a] ipeurs 
that the inscription, particularly on the 8. side, 
fioiu the deprp«bion in the marble, has replaced 
another, effaced, as we see, on the arches oi Sep- 
t mins Severn, in the suppression of the* name 
ofOttfc * 


on the architrave over each column, 
also belonged to the time of Trajan, 
and are easily distinguished from the 
inferior sculptures of Constantine at to 
years later. The upper reliefs on the 
front facing the Colosseum represent — 
1. The triumphal entry of Trajan into 
j Koine — the temple represented on tlie 
background is supposed to be that of 
Mar**, u liich stood outside of the Porta 
Oapena, on the Via Appia; 2. The em- 
peror raising a recumbent figure, 'an 
allegorical allusion to the repairs of the 
Appiau Way, or of the Via Trajana ; 3 . 
His distributing food to the people ; 4 . 
The emperor on a chair of state, while 
a person, supposed to be Partlmniasiris, 
Liiig of Armenia, is brought before 
him. 8ome of these reliefs are inte- 
resting as showing monuments existing 
at Pome at the period, such as the 
Postra, the Basilica Julia, &c. On 
the southern side are — 1 . Trajan 
crowning Par tliama spates, king of 
Parthia ; 2. The discovery of the 
conspiracy of Decebalus, king of the 
Dacians ; 0. The emperor haranguing 
his soldiers ; 4 . The sacrifice of the 
Siiovetaurilia. On the flanks of the 
attic are the 2 reliefs supposed to 
have formed originally a single sub- 
ject, the victory of Trajan over 
Decebalus, amongst the finest works 
of the whole. The circular medal- 
lions over the small arches represent 
the sports of the chase and their 
attendant sacrifices. The four on the 
side facing* the Aventine represent the 
starting for the chase— the sacrifice to 
83 Ivanus, the patron of sylvan sports — 
the emperor on horseback at a bear- 
hunt — the thank-offering to the goddess 
of hunting. The four on the side 
facing the Colosseum represent a boar- 
hunt, a sacrifice to Apollo, a group 
contemplating a dead lion, and the con- 
sultation of the oracle. The works of 
Constantine do not harmonize with 
these beautiful sculptures. The frieze 
which encircles the middle of the 
arch represents, in a series of indif- 
ferent bas-reliefs, military processions 
and various events in the life of the 
first Christian emperor. The long 
horizontal tablet, below the sculptures 
from the Arch of Trajan, represents 
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the Fur , u it oiu* iiii'Di in the time of Con- 
sUutine, and is interesting when com- 
pared with the bas-reliefs of the same 
subject at a preceding period, found in 
the Forum in 1873. On the Hanks 
are 2 circular medallions represent- 
ing the chariots <»f the sun and moon, 
tvpif\ inir the emperor’s dominion over 
the hast and West. The figures of 
Fame over the arch; the bas-reliefs 
inside the larger opening, representing 
the eoijijtkst of Verona and the fall of 
MaxeUnih ; the victories on the pe- 
destals of the columns aho belong to 
the age of Constantine, and show how 
much sculpture had degenerated even 
at that period. Over the reliefs on 
the interior of the great arch are 
the voids i \ MUTora qui/ri^ li- 
BTJtAiOKi VETfis i the former, no doubt, 
alludes to tin* cessation of the Chris- 
tian persecutions. The inscriptions 
votes x. vo us xx. on the face towards 
the Colosseum over the smaller arches, 
and sit x. sic xx. in the same posi- 
tion on the opposite side, refer to the 
practice introduced 1 a Augustus of 
offering up v on s for 10 and ‘20 years 
for the preservation of the empire. 
In the last century tile arch was par- 
tially buried, Pius VII. excavated 
down to the ancient pavement; and 
as it now stands, it is, with all the 
faults of its derails, one of the most 
interesting and best preserved monu- 
ments in" Koine, which it owes pro- 
bably to its having been dedicated to 
the first Christian sovereign. 

Areh of Dolahella and Silanus, on the 
CVTian, beyond the ch. of SS. Giovanni 
e Paolo. It is supposed to have formed 
one of the entrances to the Campus 
Martialis, where the public games in 
honour of Mars were celebrated when 
the Campus Martins was inundated 
by the Tiber. It is a single arch of 
travertine, with an inscription, from 
which we gather that it was erected 
by the consuls P. ^ Cornelius Dola- 
btdla and Cains Julius Silanus (a.d. 
10). Nero included it in the line 
of his aqueduct to the Palatine. 

_ So-called Arch of Drusus, on the Ap~ 
plan Way, dose to the gate of S.Sebas- 
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tiano. It consists of a single arch, built 
chiefly of travertine, with cornices of 
of white marble, and two composite 
columns of African marble on each 
side. Above the entablature the re- 
mains of a pediment may be distin- 
guished among the ivy and weeds 
which now clothe the ruin. There 
is no inscription. As we learn from 
Suetonius that an arch was erected 
on the Via Appia by the Senate to 
Drusus, the father of Claudius, this 
monument has, until lately, been con- 
sidered by antiquaries to be the one 
mentioned by the biographer. But it 
is certain that the style of its construc- 
tion belongs to a period two centuries 
later than the Augustan era ; and the 
arch was evidently built by Caracal la 
to carry over the highway the aque- 
duct supplying water to his Therm©. 

Arch of Fabxus. (See Homan Forum .) 

Arch of GallienuS} called the Arco di 
San Vito, from the adjoining ch. dedi- 
cated to that saint. It is supposed to 
stand upon the site of the Porta Es- 
quilina of the Servian Wall, and was 
dedicated to Gallienus and his wife 
Salonina, by Marcus Aurelius Victor, a 
prefect of Kome about a.d. 2 GO. It is a 
simple arch of travertine, with 4 Cor- 
inthian pilasters and 2 buttresses. The 
inscription on the frieze is more than 
usually characterized by the flattery 
which was applied to this most profli- 
gate of emperors. 

Arch of Gordianus. — Erected to 
Gordian III. on the street connecting 
the Porta Vimiualis of the Servian 
Agger, with the gate now called Porto 
Chiuw of the Aurelian walls. It was 
pulled down in the 16th centy, by 
Bramante Lazzari, who used its marbles 
to decorate the Cancelleria Palace. 
Some colossal fragments of the cornice 
and entablature were discovered in 
1873, In the Via Gaeta between the 
Baths of Diocletian and the Preetorian 
camp. 

Janus in the Forum Boarium , one of 
the numerous arches of the same 
kind which were constructed at the 
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junction of different streets, either as 
places of shelter or as covered ex- 
changes. It is a high square mass, 
pierced in each front w ith a large arch, 
forming a vault in the centre. It is 
constructed with the utmost solidity, 
and the base is composed of huge 
blocks of white marble, which, from 
the existence of bas-reliefs on their 
inverted surfaces, evidently belonged 
to earlier edifices. The fronts are 
hollowed into niches intended to re- 
ceive statues, and separated by small 
stumpy pilasters. Each front is" 54 feet 
in length. All the proportions and 
details are in a degenerate style of art. j 
It has been generally attributed to the 
age of Septimius Severus, although by 
some it has been referred to as late 
a period as that of Constantine. On 
the summit are some remains of 
massive brickwork, the ruins of a 
fortress erected upon the arch by 
the Frangipanis in the middle ages. 
This Janus marks one of the en- 
trances to the Forum Boarium, or 
cattle-market. 

Arch of Septimius Severus. (See 
Soman Forum, p. SO.) 

Adjoining the Janus described above 
is the smaller 

Arch of Septimius Severus, also called 
Area digit Argent >ert, at the W. corner 
of the portico of the ch. of S. Giorgio 
in Velabro, The inscription on it 
shows that it was erected by the 
silversmiths and cattle-merchants of 
the Forum Boarium to Septimius Se- 
verns, his wife Julia Pia, and their 
sons Caniealla and Geta, but the name 
of the latter was removed also here 
after his murder by Caracalla. As in 
the other arch of this emperor in the 
Forum, the line occupied by the name 
of Geta and his titles has been replaced 
by the words fortissimo felicissi- 
moqve PRixerpx. This arch consists 
of a mere square aperture, formed 
by a straight lintel or entablature 
supported on broad pilasters of the 
Composite order. The front is of 
marble ; the basement and cornice at 
the back are of travertine. The pi- 
lasters are loaded with ornaments and 
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military trophies; the other reliefs 
represent sacrifices offered by the em- 
peror and his sons, the figure repre- 
senting Geta having been effaced 5 a 
ploughman with a yoke of oxen ; and 
between the pilasters, the figures of 
Hercules and Bacchus. Some of the 
decorations are elaborate, but the style 
and execution of the whole indicate the 
decline of art. The inscription is of 
importance, as confirming the site of 
the Forum Boarium, since it states 
that the persons who erected it lived 
on the spot (argentarix et nego- 
tiates EOARII HUJUS LOCI QDI IN* 
VEHENT DEVOTI NV3I1NI EORVm). Thy 
arch probably stood across a street 
leading from the Forum Boarium to 
the Vicus Jugarius and the foot of the 
Capitoline hill. (See Lanciani ; Bull 
ihWInbt., 1871, p. 233.) 

A few paces up a lane, opposite this 
arch, will bring the visitor to an 
opening, from which he may conve- 
niently examine the 

Cloaca Maxima. — This main drain 
of Ancient Borne forms a lasting 
memorial of early Boman archi- 
tecture. It is still as firm as when its 
foundations were laid, and is one of 
the very few monuments of Borne 
whose antiquity has never been as- 
sailed by the scepticism of antiquaries. 
It was built by Tarquinius Prisons, 150 
years after the foundation of the city, 
for the purpose of draining the marshy 
ground between the Palatine and the 
Capitoline hills. Livy records the 
fact in the following passage 
“ Infimtt urhis looa circa Forum , alias- 
que intcrjectas collibus conmlles > quia ex 
pi ( mis loots htvd facile evehebant aquas , 
dooms c fdbiigio m Tiberim ductis sic- 
catF — Lib. i., c. 38. Strabo says 
that a waggon laden with hay might 
have passed through the cloaca in 
some places ; and Dionysius describes 
it as one of the most striking evidences 
of the greatness of the Bonians in his 
time. Pliny speaks of it with admira- 
tion, and expresses surprise that it had 
endured for 700 years, unaffected by 
earthquakes, by the inundations of the 
Tiber, by the masses which had rolled 
into its channel, and by the weight of 
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ruins 'svliicli had fallen over it. Nearly 
25 centuries have now passed over since 
its foundation, and this noble struc- 
ture of the Homan kings still serves 
its original purpose, and will pro- 
bably do so for an equal lapse of 
cent uries. The archway where it opens 
on the Tiber is composed of 3 con- 
centric courses of large blocks of 
that variety of peperino called, lapis 
t j tiVh’K, from Gabii, near which it was 
quarried, put together without cement. 
The borings executed by Linotte give 
tliis archway a height of at least 32 ft 
u here it enters the Tiber; but the 
surface of the river rarely sinks more 
than 4 feet below the keystone. The 
interior of the sewer is constructed of 
red volcanic tufa, similar to that of 
the Tarpeiau rock. Many of the blocks 
are more than 5 feet in length, and 
nearly 3 feet in thickness. The length 
of the cloaca, from opposite the ch. of 
St. Giorgio in Velabro to the Tiber, is 
8W feet : it forms two bends, passes 
beneath the facade of the ch. of St. 
Maria in Cosmedin, and nearly under 
(a little to the N. of j the round Temple 
called that of Vesta. The engineer 
who executed the work had pro- 
vided for the cleansing of the channel, 
1st, by a considerable fall; 2ndly, by the 
oblique angle of 60° at which It enters 
the Tiber ; and Srdly, by the gradual 
contraction of the diameter from 13 
to 10i feet. In consequence of the rise 
in tlie level of the bed of the Tiber, 
this channel has been choked up to 
at least 2-5ths of its original height. 
From the point opposite the cln of 
S. Giorgio in Velabro the channel 
is entire throughout its course to the 
river, into which it opens at a short 
distance below the Ponte Potto. The 
course of the Cloaca Maxima through 
the Forum was discovered in 1872 
under 'the floor of the Basilica Julia, 
at which point the channel seems to 
have been arched over at a period 
long posterior to its first construction. 
“If we consider/ 7 says Braun, “that 
this structure not only extended to 
the centre of the Forum, but that 
its various branches undermined the 
whole of ancient Pome, our admira- 
tion rises to absolute wonder” Close 
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to its extremity, in the Velabrum, there 
springs a copious stream of beautifully 
clear water, called the Acnua Argentina f 
still held in repute by the lower orders 
as a remedy in certain maladies. 
Higher up is another, issuing from 
beneath an arch of brickwork : it is 
used as a washing-place by the poor 
inhabitants of the quarter. Lower 
down the river, and between it and 
the site of the Pons Sublicius, are 
openings of two other cloaca, but less 
remarkable for their size and masonry. 
In connection with this great work 
may be mentioned the 

Quay called the Pulchrum Littus. — 
Between the Ponte Potto and the 
mouth of the Cloaca Maxima we can 
trace the foundations of a line of 
wall, built of large blocks of peperino, 
which evidently formed a quay or em- 
bankment on the 1. bank of the Tiber. 
There is also a fine portion of it where 
the Marrana empties itself into the 
Tiber. Its construction would seem 
to refer it to the period of the kings, 
and it may possibly be identified with 
the j or the “ pulclirum 

littus/ 7 mentioned by Plutarch in his 
description of the house of Pomulus. 
On the opposite bank are the remains of 
a similar wall, but covered with brush- 
wood, with 3 remarkable out-jutting 
corbels, in the form of lions 7 heads, in 
a very ancient style, pierced with holes 
for moorings. They were discovered 
a few years ago by Mr. J. H. Parker. 

Arch of Titus. (See Sacra Via, 
p. 05.) 

Arch of Valentinian and Valens. — 
This arch stood on the left bank of the 
Tiber at the entry of the Pons Janicu- 
Icnsis. (See Ponte Sisto, p. 79.) 


§ 12, Basilicas. 

Basilica JEmilia. (Roman Forum. 

p. 80.) 

Basilica of Constantine. (Sacra Via, 
p. 95.) 

Basilica Julia. (Homan Forum, p. 80.) 
Basilica TJlpia. (Trajan’s Forum, 
p. 92.) 
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Baths of Agrippa, erected is.c. 24, 
In the Campu- Martins, behind the 
Pantheon, and bequeathed by Agrippa 
to the Roman people. The) are sup- 
posed to have extended as far as the 
Via delie Stimuli*, and to have been 
hounded on the sides by the Via di 
Torre Argentina and the Via del 
Gesfi, occupying a space of about 900 
feet from A. 10 S., and 950 fiom E. to 
AY. They contained the fain ms bronze 
statue by Lysippus rep resent ins; a 
youth undressing, called the Apoxy- 
omencs, which Tiberius removed to 
his palace, but was obliged subse- 
quent h to restore, in order to appease 
the clamours of the people. Consi- 
derable remains of these baths have 
been found behind the Pantheon and 
particularly in the «acristy. The Pan- 
theon, dedicated to Jupiter Ultor 
and several other divinities, has been 
supposed by some antiquaries to have 
originally served as the hall of entrance 
to the baths. The lamest portion of 
these baths now existing, after the 
Pantheon itself, may be seen in the 
Aha delf Areo della Ciumbella ; it is a 
portion of a circular hall, probably the 
L or C’hdu inui. Attached to 

the Thermsc were extensive gardens and 
an artificial lake, th a St jwim Africa!, 
which occupied the site extending to 
near the eh. of S. Andtea della Valle. 

Important ruins of these beautiful 
Thennrc are also to be seen in the 
court) urd of the Paft.'o del? no< >- 
dm> > > v< ft st ist tt. >, in the Piazza della 
Minerva, and behind the Tuttio 
ItotmK In 1 874 large portions of the 
palaces Gin-tiinani and Aldohrandini, 
which concealed the S. side of the 
Pantheon, were pulled don n, and other 
houses , which hid it towards the Via 
della Palombella, in 1875. 

Baths of Caracalla, or Thermic An- 
tonina*, situated in the level space 
between the Via Appia and the N.E. 
decliufy of the Aveutiue. They are 
the most perfect Thermae in Home, 
and occupy an area of 140,000 square 


yards. They were commenced by 
Caracalla about a.x>. 212, enlarged 
by Elagabalus, and completed by his 
successor Alexander Se\ eras, Accord- 
ing to Olimpidorus, they could accom- 
modate 16oo bathers at a time. The 
accompanying ground-plan wdll enable 
the visitor to understand the details 
of these extensive ruins better than 
a mere description. The baths pio- 
perly speaking occupied an oblong 
rectangular space 720 ft. long by 375 
ft. wide, in the centre of a large 
square euelosure, surrounded by por- 
ticoes, gardens, a stadium, and a large 
reservoir, into which the Antonine 
Aqueduct, carried from the Claudian 
over the Arch of Drusus, emptied itself; 
in front of this enclosure ran the Via 
Nova, one of the most magnificent in 
Rome during the time of the Auto- 
nines; the principal entrance to the 
Baths was from it, or on the side to- 
wards the Via Appia, the modern Via 
di San Sebastiano. As examples of 
Roman magnificence, if we except the 
Colosseum, there are no ruins that 
leave on the mind a stronger impression 
than the Baths of Caracalla. The 
visitor enters by the lane called the Via 
Antoniniana, which strikes off on rt. 
from the Ala di P. S. Sebastiano, nearly 
opposite the ch. of S. Sisto A 7 ecehio» 
A square ante-room opens into an 
oblong hall of great magnitude (a\ 
having on the N. an apse, and on the 
S. side a semi-circular tribune (h t, 
which retains a part of its ancient 
stucco, A portico w ith columns, frag- 
ments of which may still be seen, 
surrounded this hall, and supported a 
massive vault. This lies in ruins 
below the remaining portions, showing 
the mosaic pavement of the upper 
floor, consisting chiefiy of marine mon- 
sters. This hail, similar to one (a*) at 
the opposite extremity of the baths, 
was used as a palestra for gymnastic 
sports : the mosaic pavement under the 
portico is polychrome, chiefiy of a fish- 
scale form, and has a beautiful border 
of festoons; that of the tribune was 
divided into squares inserted between 
parallelograms, each one containing 
a full-sized figure, or bust of the 
most admired and renowned athletes 
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who had appeared in the arena con- ■ the frigidarium (d) f and on the E. the 
ueeted with the Baths. These fine t calidanam (e). 

specimens of Roman mosaics, dis- I The frigidarium, was^ arranged for 
covered by Count Veto in 1824, are ' cold swimming-baths, its floor being 
now preserved in the Lateran Museum, sunk some 3 ft. below the level of the 
From the tribune we enter the large , adjacent halls. The existing pave- 
central hall, the tepidamm of the ment was put down in 1870. _ On the 
Them© (c), having on the W. side side towards the Via Appia it is en- 

Plar of the Baths of Cabacalla. 



a.V. Pjtlpstra halls. e. Calidarium. k, Reservoir, 

b. Semi-Circular Tribune, f. Dressing-rooms. 1. Seats. 

c. Tepidarlum. $ g. Staircases within the Piers, ib, Sphseristerinro or Teimis-eour 

d. Frigidanum or cold Swimming h h. Rows of small bath-rooms, n. Temple of Venus. 

Bath, i. Exercising - ground, and o. Temple of Jove. 

Foot-race Course. 

closed by a high wall, strengthened by basin, a dressing-room, separated from 
pilasters, and ornamented with window the basin by a colonnade), has been 
niches for statues and groups. This identified by some authorities as the 
room I which was not formerly of the Celia Solearis described by Spartian. 
same extent as it appears at present, The passage in which he speaks of 
but had at each end of the swimming- the Celia as a masterpiece of archi- 
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tecture, states that the roof was Hat, 
supported by bars of brass, interwoven 
like the straps of a Roman sandal. 
The Celia Solearis must have been 
one of the most magnificent halls in 
the Thermae: it ■was surrounded by 
a gallery supported by columns of 
grey granite, as we now see in the ch. 
of Sta. Maria dogli Angeli, in the 
Baths of Diocletian, the last of which 
was removed in the IGth centy. by 
Cosimo de’ Medici, to support the 
statue of Justice in the Piazza di Sta. 
Trinita at Florence. 

The tepidarium (c) is a noble hall of 
immense proportions, resembling that 
in the Baths of Diocletian. Had not 
the columns supporting the vault been 
removed, or broken into pieces for 
lime, the tepidarium w ould he almost 
as perfect as the ch. of S. M. degli 
Angeli. On each of the long sides 
are three recesses: the two central 
ones open on to the frigidarium and 
the calidarium 5 the four others were 
used as baths, and were divided from 
the tepidarium by two pillars of red 
porphyry, fragments of which, as well 
as some of the richly sculptured capitals, 
lie scattered around. 

The third of this series of main apart- 
ments, the UalitWiuMf is a vast circular 
hall, a kind of gigantic vapour-bath, 
protecting halfway into the gardens in 
front of the piscina. Twelve granite 
columns, the bases of some of which 
still remain, supported an inner gallery. 
Of the 8 pilasters formerly supporting 
the cupola, only 2 are now in a good 
state of preservation, but they are still 
sufficient to show that the point where 
the dome began was higher than in the 
Pantheon. 

In Nov. 1S7S the basements of two 
of the other pilasters were excavated. 
One of these * g) is pierced for a flight 
of 22 steps, descending to the subter- 
ranean corridors. At the foot of one 
of these stairs was found one of 
Theodoric s, noted brick-stamps— 

-f 1HEGDN TIUSODB 
4 - BICO 350X0 BOMB, 
affording the first notice of restora- 
tions hating been made in the baths 
of Caraeaila by that provident King. 

The palestra («)> corresponding in 
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size and position to the one by which we 
entered the baths, was completely ex- 
cavated in 1872. The mosaic pave, 
ments are well preserved, and we may 
easily recognise the position of the 
columns of the porticoes. The colossal 
torso of Hercules, placed on the frag- 
ment of a column of Giallo antieo, -was 
discovered in 1871 under the Palazzo di 
Monte Citorio, and the block of Giallo 
comes from the marble-wharf in the 
Emporium. The two beautiful torsos, 
placed on each side of it, were dug up 
in the frigidarium and the tepidarium 
of the baths : the cippi, with inscrip- 
tions, on w T hich they stand, belong to 
the Necropolis of the Appian Way, A 
remnant of the marble frieze, still seen 
on the N. wall, gives an idea of the 
rich decoration of this hall. On the 
wall at the W. side are remains of 
mouldings in giallo antieo marble. 

The destination of the four great 
halls on each side of the projecting 
rotunda (e), on the W. face of the 
central building, has not yet been 
defined, but from their overlooking 
the stadium it is supposed that spec- 
tators witnessed the games below from 
their lofty galleries. 

Several other halls with mosaic pave- 
ments (f//) have lately been cleared, 
out. In one at the N.W. angle of the 
palestra (a'j was discovered in 1878 a 
semicircular basin 24 ft. in diameter, 
to which descend two steps encrusted 
with marble, for bathers; but not 
a single work of art has been found 
among the ruins. This fact may be 
explained by the records we possess of 
the discoveries made by Paul III. in 
the IGth century, and by Count Yelo of 
Vicenza in 1 824. Many first-rate works 
of ancient sculpture, which now enrich 
the Italian museums, came to light in 
this majestic edifice. Among these 
are the Farnese Hercules, the colossal 
Flora, and the Toro Farnese, disco- 
vered in the 16th century, and now 
in the museum at Naples ; the Atreus 
and Thyestes, the two gladiators, the 
Venus Callipyge, also at Naples, the 
urns In green basalt in the Museum of 
the Vatican, the granite basins in the 
Piazza Farnese, with numerous bas- 
reliefs, cameos, bronzes, medals, and 
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other treasures, most of which have 
been lost to Borne with the other pro- 
perty of the Farnese family. The 
baths are described by contemporary 
historians as the most magnificent 
edifice of Rome. They are supposed 
to have been tolerably entire in the 
Mh centy., until the destruction of the 
aqueducts by Vitiges, during the siege 
in ;>37, rendered these and the other 
Therm© completely useless. From 
that time they fell rapidly into ruin. 
It is related that, when the granite 
columns of the Great Hall were re- 
moved, the roofs fell in with so fear- 
ful a concussion that the inhabitants 
of Rome thought it was the shock of 
an earthquake. These extensive ruins 
were the favourite haunt of the poet 
Shelley. In the preface to the 4 Pro- 
metheus Unbound * he says, “This 
poem was chiefiy written upon the 
mountainous ruins of the baths of 
Caracal la, among the flowery glades 
and thickets of odoriferous blossoming 
trees which are extended in ever- 
winding labyrinths upon its immense 
platforms and dizzy arches suspended 
in tlie air. The bright blue sky of 
Rome, and the effect of the vigorous 
awakening spring in that divinest 
climate, and the new life with which 
it drenches the spirits even to intoxica- 
tion,' were the inspiration of the drama/' 
This poetical description is not so 
true to nature, since the system now 
adopted in Some of scraping all the 
ruins to divest them of vegetation. 

A convenient staircase (</), built 
within one of the piers between the 
swimming bath and the tepidarium, 
leads to the upper story of the build- 
ing ; but the recent excavations have 
left it inaccessible for the present. 
The view from the top of those gigantic 
arcades was one of the most celebrated 
in Rome, affording not only an insight 
into the organic structure of these pro- 
digious masses of masonry, hut com- 
manding the Palatine, Aventine, and 
Capitol, and extending over the Cam- ; 
pagna to the graceful outlines of the i 
Alban hills. As long as the staircase ' 
remains closed, strangers may find a ' 
point of view of equal, if not surpassing 
beauty, from the terrace and tower of 
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Sta. Balbina, at the N.W. corner of the 
quadrangle. 

On the line of the enclosure wall of 
the Therm© (h h), facing the Via Appia, 
are rows of small bath-rooms, behind 
which rims a large channel of an aque- 
duct for the supply and distribution of 
water. These ruins may be conveni- 
ently examined from Sig. Brocard’s 
vineyard (13, Via di Porta S. Sebas- 
tiano), where excavations were made 
by Mr. Parker, in 1875. Adjoining 
Mr. Brocard’s vineyard on the S. is 
the Vigna Guidi (19, Via di P. Sebas- 
tiano), where the researches made in 
1860-70, by the late owner, exposed 
the ruins of a private house, partially 
, destroyed and buried by Caracalla to 
; make room for his Therm©. The 
1 apartments are disposed on three sides 
of a square peristylium : the walls are 
painted in fresco, and the pavements 
are decorated with white and black 
mosaics of considerable beauty, repre- 
senting hippocampi with rams’ heads, 
tritons, nymphs, &c. The best pre- 
; sen ed room at the S.E. corner of the 
i peristylium, is the Lararium, or private 
chapel for domestic gods. These in- 
; teresting ruins have been identified by 
Sig. Pellegrini with the Ao.'tiof Asinius 
Pollio, mentioned by Frontinus. 

The central quadrangle of the 
Baths of Caracalla stands on a system 
of subterranean arches and vaults. 
“ We are filled with astonishment/’ 
says Braun, 44 on entering the laby- 
rinth of gloomy vaulted chambers, ex- 
tending beneath the whole space of 
the Therm©. The object of so expen- 
sive an undertaking was, in the first 
place, to obtain a level space of great 
extent : secondly, to drain the building, 
through which so many million gallons 
of water had to be daily conveyed ; and 
finally, to afford means of communica- 
tion for the attendants, so that the 
numerous slaves in service could appear 
from underground, without interfering 
in any way with the freedom of the 
persons in the upper halls.” 

All the W. side of the central edifice 
looking towards the Aventine is now 
accessible and excavated to the ancient 
level.^ In opening a path along this 
side in April, 1879, several spimooli 
K 2 
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were discovered, serving to give light 
to the vast subterranean corridors, 
which are about 800 metres in length. 
Staircases lead down to them through 
the great pilasters of the oalhlarwm, 
and from a small room between the 
calidariam and the : t pklirimn. 

Between the main building and the 
Aventine is a large level space (0 for 
gymnastic and athletic sports; and 
higher up, on the slope of the hill, the 
reservoir for water, or piscina (it), in 
connection with the aqueduct crossing 
the Appian Way, over the so-called 
Arch of Drusus, At the foot of the 
front wall of the piscina, facing the 
larger area reserved for gymnastic 
sports, were rows of seats (/)> of which 
only the slope remains. On the N. 
and S. of the area are huge remains (m) 
of semi-elliptical form, which have been 
conjectured to have served as tennis 
courts. The adjoining square enclo- 
sures ( n, o) are thought to have been 
temples of Venus and Jupiter, but the 
present state of the ruins excludes all 
certainty. The best work to be con- 
sulted in regard to these Thermae is 
Blouet’s /.#<? Tit? nncs dc Coraealhi. 

The excavations going on in the 
S.E. and N.E, chambers (/,/) show 
that the mosaic pavements have nearly 
all sunk in the centre, the substruction 
arches having given way. In one of 
these rooms is a small museum of 
sculptured and architectural fragments. 

Baths of Constantine* on the summit 
of the Quirinal, extending over the 
ground now covered by the Consulta, 
the Palazzo Rospigliosi, and the Villa 
Aldobrandini, They were erected 
about a.d. 326, and, according to an 
inscription in the Rospigliosi Palace, 
were restored by Petronius Perpenna, 
a prefect of the city, in the 4th 
eenty., after they had been long 
neglected. Considerable remains of 
them existed until the 16th eenty., 
when they were removed by Paul V. 
to build the Rospigliosi Palace. ^ The 
most interesting parts now remaining 
are some bas-reliefs, busts, inscrip- 
tions, and statues, collected together 
in the Casino of the Rospigliosi Palace. 
In the time of Clement XII. the re- 


mains of a portico, painted with his- 
torical subjects, and an ornamented 
ceiling, were discovered. The colossal 
horses before the Quirinal palace, and 
the statues of the Nile and the Tiber 
at the foot of the stairs leading to the 
Palace of the Senator at the Capitol, 
were discovered among their ruins! 
In^ 1877-78 a lofty stratum of these 
ruins, with constructions of an earlier 
date underneath, was cut through, to 
level the soil for the V. Nazionale, near 
its junction with the V. del Quirinale. 

Baths of Diocletian, situated at the 
junction of the Quirinal and Yiminal 
Hills. These magnificent Thermae were 
begun by Diocletian and Maximian 
about a.d. 302, and finished by Constan* 
tius and Maximinus. Cardinal Baro- 
nins states, on the authority of the 
martyrologists, that 40,000 Christians 
were employed upon the works, and 
it is added that some bricks have been 
found bearing the mark of the cross. 
It is very probable that this tradition 
led to the consecration of the mins, 
and that we are indebted to it for the 
I preservation of the finest hall which 
has been left to us from ancient times. 
The Thermm were of immense size, co- 
vering a space of 150,000 square yds.; 
and capable of furnishing 3200 baths, 
being double the number which those 
of Caracalla, then the largest in 
Rome, could supply ; the ruins, with 
the buildings surrounding them, cover 
an area nearly a mile in circuit, 
including all the space at present 
occupied by the Piazza di Termini, the 
Carthusian convent and its gardens, 
the convent and gardens of San Ber- 
nardo, the public granaries, and prisons. 
The buildings occupied a rectangular 
space, having in front a semicircular 
Theatridium, with two circular halls at 
the angles, which opened into the area, 
but the use of which it is difficult to 
determine. Both of these latter still 
exist: one forms the modem ch. of 
San Bernardo; the other, situated at the 
corner of the Via Viminale , is much 
dilapidated and has been converted into 
the vestibule of the prisons. Between 
them is the Theatrum, in some parts of 
which may still be traced the seats for 
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spectators who wished to enjoy the 
exercises of the pihtLblm, held m the 
ii'ud arena, now the Piazza di Termini. 

eea the Theatrum and the two cir- 
cular halls juht des willed, is the sup- 
posed site of the Lih iries, to which the 
literary collections of the Ulpian Basi- 
lica had been removed. The main 
portion of the Thermo*, properly 
speaking, formed an oblong square in 
the centre of the area. The principal 
ontnnces were on the X. and S M open- 
in': from the streets leading to the 
Porta Vimiualis and Porta Collina. 
The irre at central hall was converted 
In Michel Anpelo into the noble ch. of 
v* \ J /?,'/( ikifti Awfcfu See descrip- 
tion, p, 200.) Between the cloister and 
the church are some other ruins, of 
gigantic size, built of red brickwork, 
with rows of corbels in stone. Some of 
the halls still retain part of their vaulted 
ceilings of immense span ; hut being 
included within the buildings of the 
neighbouring barracks, and partly occu- 
pied by hay magazines, it is almost im- 
possible to obtain a complete survey of 
the ruins. 

Baths of Hero and Alexander Sevems. 
—■There is some contradiction between 
the ilegionaries and other ancient 
authorities on the subject of these 
baths; some distinctly affirming that 
they are identical, and others stating 
that the Baths of Sevems were near 
those of Nero, Probably the baths of 
Seventh were an addition to those 
of Nero. They stood between the 
church of S, Eustachio, the Piazza 
Navona, the Piazza Madama, and the 
Pantheon. The ch, of S. Luigi de ? 
Franeesi, and the Palazzo Madama, now 
the Senate House, are built on a part 
of them. The Baths of Nero, according 
to Eusebius, were erected a.d. 65; those 1 
of Alexander Severus, on the same au- 
thority, about a, i), 229. Considerable ! 
remains have been discovered at 
various times under the Piazza Na- 
vona, the Palazzo Giustiniani, and the 
Palazzo Madama, The church of 8. 
8‘t ! ot ! Av h T/iermiSj near the latter, 
also identifies the site. The only 
remnant now visible is the liemicycle, 
which exists in the stable of an inn 
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in the Piazza Bandanini. The 2 
columns added to the portico of the Pan- 
theon by Alexander VII, are supposed 
to have been taken from these baths. 

Baths of Titus, on the Esquiline, 
overlooking the northern side of the 
Coliseum, The entrance is at the 
N.W. angle of the Via della Polveriera. 
To see the ruins of the Neronian palace 
underneath, the visitor must take the 
Via Labicana, at the E. extremity of 
the Colosseum. The first gate on the 
1. leads to the ruins, where l fr. is 
charged for admission, Considerable 
portions of the existing buildings, and 
especially those now' the most interesting 
from their arabesque paintings, are un- 
doubtedly anterior to the age of 
Titus. It is well known that the house 
and gardens of Maecenas spread over 
the part of the Esquiline which faces 
the Colosseum, and that the site was 
subsequently occupied by a part of the 
Palace of Nero. In the construction 
of this new edifice Nero included 
the villa of Maecenas; and hence it 
; is possible that even some of the 
lower parts of the chambers now 
visible belonged to the dwellings of that 
celebrated personage. When Titus 
(a.d. 80) constructed his Thermae upon 
this site, he availed himself of the 
buildings of his predecessors, and 
erected vaults and walls in the apart- 
ments in order to form a substruction 
for his baths, which consequently lie 
directly over the more ancient con- 
structions, Donation, Trajan, and 
other emperors, enlarged or altered 
the design towards the N.E. The 
Baths of Titus, which were con- 
structed, as we know from contem- 
porary historians, in great haste, occu- 
pied a space beyond the Via Pol- 
veriera to the NAV. of the Colosseum, 
-and covered an area of about 1150 
I ft. by 850. Those of Trajan, begun 
by Domitian, extended in the direc- 
tion of S* Pietro in Vincoli, and are 
supposed to have occupied an area 
of 600 by 500 ft. The crypt under 
the eh. of San Martino formed part 
of these baths. One of the lierai- 
cycles was converted by the French 
into a powder magazine (Polveriera). 
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which gives name to tlie adjoining 
street. The other forms with the 
adjacent vaults a kind of terrace, 
from which the best view of the ruins 
is obtained. On the side nearest the 
Colosseum are the ruins of a semi- 
circular theatre, with some remains of 
seats. The chambers of the Palace 
of Nero lie under the baths in an 
oblique direction, and are divided by 
walk ant! vaults, one set opening to 
the S. and the other to the N. Among 
the more ancient remains maybe traced 
a large oblong square, originally form- 
ing an open court ; it was surrounded 
on 3 sides by columns, the places of 
some of which can still he made out. 
The ruins of the fountain uhich occu- 
pied the centre are also visible. Fur- 
ther on are a bath-room and another 
hall, with a niche and pedestal for a 
statue, where it is said the Meleager 
of the Vatican stood. Opening upon 
tins, and extending along one of the 
longest sides, are the principal apart- 
ments. The largest is opposite the 
fountain ; one of those at the side is 
pointed out as the place where the 
Laocoon was discovered in the ponti- 
ficate of Leo X., although it is proved 
on the clearest evidence that it was 
found in the Vigna de 5 Fredis, between 
the Sette Sale and S. M. Maggiore. 
The walls still retain their ancient 
stucco, and are beautifully painted. On 
the northern side of these chambers 
runs a long corridor, a kind of crypto- 
porticus, discovered in 1813, It is 
celebrated for its beautifully painted 
ceiling, the colours of which are still i 
vivid, though the walls are damp, the j 
whole corridor a few years back having 
been partly filled with earth. The 
vault is pierced with several square 
openings, through which Raphael is 
said to have gained access, and ad- 
mitted the light necessary for copying 
the paintings. These interesting works 
are the most perfect specimens of 
ancient paintings which have been 
preserved in Rome; they represent 
arabesques of flowers, birds, and 
animals, all of which exhibit the 
most graceful outline and remarkable 
facility of design. One of the curi- 
osities in this corridor is a painting. 
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now almost effaced, representing 2 
snakes with a basin between them; 
the inscription explains the meaning 
of this mystic emblem, including the 
observance of cleanliness. A room 
bears the name of Rhea Sylvia, from 
the painting on the vault representing 
the Birth of Romulus. In exca- 
vating, a small chapel, dedicated to 
S. Felicitas, was discovered near the 
modern entrance to the Camere Esqui- 
line, the name by which those now 
subterranean halls are designated. It l 
is supposed to have been used for Chris- I 
tian worship as early as the 6th centy, ; 
on the wall was found a Christian 
calendar, which has been engraved by 
De Romanis, hi any of the other apart- 
ments retain traces of very rich deco- 
rations, but the ruins are so confused 
that no very intelligible plan has been 
yet made out of them. In the time 
of Leo X. some excavations were 
made v r hich brought to light the 
frescoes of the corridors. Vasari men- 
tions this fact in his Life of Giovanni 
da Udine, and states that Giovanni and 
Raphael were so much pleased with 
the paintings, that they studied and 
copied them for the Loggie of the Va- 
tican. The unworthy story which 
attributes to the jealousy of Raphael 
the filling up of the chambers after 
he had copied the paintings, is contra- 
dicted by the fact that the great 
painter, who was too enthusiastic an 
antiquary to have even suggested 
their concealment, proposed a plan 
to Leo X. for a complete survey and 
restoration of ancient Rome. The 
chambers and the paintings are de- 
scribed by several writers of the 17th 
century, but they were filled up 
afterwards to prevent their becoming 
a shelter for banditti; in 1776 they 
were again partially opened by Mim, 
for the purpose of publishing the paint- 
ings; and in 1813 the whole site was 
cleared as we now see it, when Roma- 
nis 5 wrnrk, entitled 4 Le Camere E&qui- 
line/ was published. There is no doubt 
that many interesting fragments still 
remain buried under the accumulations 
of soil. 

To th e E. and at a short distance from 
, the baths is the ruin called the Sette 
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a massive building of 2 stories, 
one of which is still buried; it 
was a reservoir connected with the 
Therm, t*. The interior is divided into 
9 parallel compartments by 8 walls. 
These compartments communicate by 
4 arched apertures, placed so as to 
alternate with, each other, and thus 
prevent the pressure of the water on 
the outu* v alls. This arrangement 
allots tlm spectator, standing in the 
first chamber, to look through all of 
them at once in an oblique direction. 
The lenath of the central compartment 
ih 40 feet, the height 9 feet, and the 
breadth 14 feet. The walls still re- 
tain the incrustation formed by the 
water. Near the Sette Sale is a high 
brick ruin, with 2 rows of niches for 
statues, forming a pendent to the 
corresponding hall of La Polveriera. 
The con fused nesses of brickwork, ex- 
tending towards S. Martino di Monti, 
and S. Pietro in Vincoli, require re- 
ference to a good plan of the Baths. 

Baths of S. Elena, — In the vineyard be- 
tween the Via S. Croce in Germalemme, 
the piazza in front of that basilica, 
and the Via Labicana, are some ruins 
of baths, with an oblong reservoir for 
water, in a tolerable state of preserva- 
tion, which have been attributed to the 
Therm®, built by the Empress Helena, 
from the discovery of the inscription, 
of which only these letters remain — d . 
N , HELENA . VEX .... AVO . MAT . 
AVIA . BEATIS ..... THEB3IA .... SI ... . 
estey . . . The inscription is now pre- 
served in the Hall of the Greek Cross, 
in the Vatican ; but Piranesi describes 
it as inserted in the front wall of the 
above-mentioned piscina , or reservoir. 

Baths of Novatus, or Budens.— Be- 
neath the eh, of S, Pndentiaua, and be- 
tween it and the yicolo della Caprarec- 
cia, are the remains of the Thermse of 
Novates, mentioned in the Acts of St. 
Prassede, and in the Liber Pontificals, 
as the place where Pius L consecrated a 
ch. to that noble martyr. The remains 
consist of several square chambers in 
brickwork, with mosaic pavements, and 
a large staircase leading to the upper 
floor from the Vicus Patricias, The 
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staircase, as well as some of the rooms, 
have been destroyed in laying the foun- 
dations of new houses. (See ch. of S. 
Pudentiana for a plan.) 

Baths of Nteratius Cerialis.— These 
Balnea were mentioned by several in- 
scriptions in the Villa Massimo or Ne- 
groni, and in the Palazzo Rospigliosi ; 
but nothing was known of the place 
where they stood. In April 1878 their 
remains were discovered at the junction 
of the Via Farini and the Via Cavour, 
near the tribune of S. M. Maggiore. 
Some pedestals, with honorary inscrip- 
tions, and many beautiful statues and 
fragments of statues were dug up 
among the ruins. One of the inscrip- 
tions, giving the following record, 

NAERATIVS . CEREALIS . V . C . CONS . 
OBD , CONDXTOR . BALNEABVM . CEN- 

svit, has been affixed at the N,E. corner 
of the new house between S. Maria 
Maggiore and Via Farini to commemo- 
rate the site of these Thermee. 


§ 14. Circuses. 

Circus Maximus, in the Murcian 
valley, between the Palatine and 
the Aventine, celebrated as the scene 
of the Sabine rape. This famous 
circus was founded by Tarquinius 
Prisons, restored with considerable 
additions during the republic, and 
rebuilt with unusual splendour by 
Julius Cinsar. Augustus embellished 
it, and erected on the Spina the obelisk 
which we now see in the Piazza del Po- 
polo. The circus was destroyed in the 
lire of Nero, and restored by Vespasian 
and Trajan. Constantine enlarged and 
decorated it, and his son Constantins 
erected a 2nd obelisk on the Spina, 
that which is now in front of the 
Lateran ch. and palace. Theodoric 
made the last attempt to restore it 
to its former splendour, but after his 
time it fell rapidly into ruin. Dio- 
nysius describes the circus as he saw 
it after its reconstruction by Julius 
Csesar ; he gives the length as 2187 
feet, and the breadth as 960, The cir- 
cuit of the seats was 5000 feet. The 
] porticoes alone, exclusive of the attics, 
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could accommodate 150,000 persons; 
and the whole number of seats was pro- 
bably not less than *250,000. The 
end nearest the Tiber was occupied 
by the careen % from which the cha- 
riots started for the race. The other 
extremity, towards the S.E., was 
curved. It was surrounded by por- 
ticoes and seats for the spectators. 
At this extremity are the only re- 
mains now visible. They consist of 
masses of brickwork, which still show 
the direction of the cune. Mr. 
Parker’s excavations in 18TO revealed 
a staircase to the gallery in the S.E. 
curve, considered to be of Trajan's 
period. A fragment of the Capitoline 
plan of home shows this circus with 
the Septizonmm behind. The first 
meta is supposed to have stood nearly 
opposite the Jewish burial-ground, and 
the foundations of the Carceres are 
near the modern gas-works, which form 
an incongruous element in the view i 
of this classic spot. The Aqua Crabra , j 
a little stream now* called Manama j 
Marian /, which crosses the Murcian 
valley, probably supplied water to the 
Euripus, or channel separating the 
arena from the seats destined for, 
the public. 

Circus of Romulus or Maxentius, 
situated beyond the Basilica of San 
Sebastiano/ on the 1 . of the Via 
Appia, before reaching the tomb of 
CVexlia Metelia. — The name of 
Circus of Caracalla, formerly given 
to these ruins, was shown to be 
erroneous by the discovery of 3 
inscriptions in 1825, recording that 
it was erected in honour of Ilomu- 
lus, the son of Maxentius, a.d. 311, 
This is the most perfect circus which 
has been preserved to us, and is there- 
fore the most convenient for studying 
the general arrangement of this class 
of monuments, it forms an oblong 
of 1580 feet in length and 260 in 
breadth. The outer wall is nearly 
entire, and is constructed of brick and 
small stones, enclosing large earthen 
vases, introduced to lighten the build- 
ing; on the inner side a terrace has 
been formed by the fall of the seats. 
At the W. mi of the circus are the 


Caret res for the chariots, 6 on each 
side of the principal entrance, flanked 
by 2 towers, supposed to have been the 
seats of the umpires. At the other, 
which is semicircular, is a wide gate- 
way with a flight of steps leading 
from it. Two other entrances may 
be traced near the Carceres, and a 
fourth in the S.Yvb angle. On the 
N.E. side is a balcony, or pnlvimrk^ 
supposed to have been the station of 
the emperor ; and nearly opposite 
are some remains of a correspond- 
ing building, where the prizes were 
probably distributed. The Spina may 
be traced throughout its whole 
length ; it is not exactly in the axis 
of the arena, but runs obliquely, being 
at its commencement about 36 feet 
i nearer the eastern* than the western 
| side. It is 892 feet long, 20 broad, 

! and from 2 to 5 feet high. It 
j was decorated with various works 
| of art ; among which was the obelisk 
; now standing in the Piazza Navona, 
At each extremity of the Spina, 
an eminence, on which the Met® 
stood, may he recognised. In 1825 
the greater part of this circus 
was excavated at the expense of 
Prince Torlonia, to whom the estate 
upon which it is situated belonged, 
and under the direction of the late 
Prof. Nibhy. During these works, the 
Spina, the Carceres, the great En- 
trance, &c., were laid open, together 
with many fragments of statues and 
bas-reliefs. The most valuable of 
these were the 3 inscriptions already 
mentioned; all of them bearing the 
name of Maxentius. The follow- 
ing, as restored, has been placed at 
the great entrance; it states that 
the circus was consecrated to Ro- 
mulus, son of Maxentius ; — mvo . 

R031VJL0 , N. M. V. COS . ORD, II. FILIO , 

1 3>. N. MAXENTII . 1NVICT. YIRI . ET . 
PERU. AVG. KIPOTI . T. 3>IYI . MAXI- 
MIA NI ^ SERI ORIS . AC . BIS , AVGVSTX. 
The circular building adjoining is 
described as the * 4 Tomb of Romulus,” 

Circus Agonalis. — This magnificent 
building of Domitian is clearly 
identified with the modern Piazza 
Navona, which r &till preserves the 
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outline of the circus, and even 
the elliptical end. It is about 750 
feet in length, and occupies the area 
of a Roman Kubbio, about 4} Eng. 
acres. According to the catalogues it 
could accommodate 33,000 persons. 
Some ruins of the arches of the Circus 
may be seen under the ch. of S. Agnese, 
and some remains of the Ch? ceres ’were 
discovered in 1865, near the Palazzo 
Braschi, in building a subterranean 
gallery for the Arqnu Venjine, as "well 
a«, portions of the cune and seats at 
the N.E, extremity of the piazza. 
ftilum of Donation (see § Palatine, 
J,104\ 

The Flaminiait Circus has entirely 
disappeared, though considerable re- 
mains existed in the 10th century 
when the foundations of the Palazzo 
Mattel "w ere laid. A part of the circus 
was long used as a rope-walk and the 
church of S. Caterina a Funari, whose 
name h a memorial of the fact, is 
supposed to stand nearly on the centre 
of it. Some sculptured decorations of 
its Oarceres are preserved in the court 
of the Pal, Mattei The Flaminian 
Circus in its longest diameter extended 
from the Pal. Mattei and the Piazza 
Paganiea to the Pal. Massimo in the 
Piazza di Ara Cadi. 

The Circus of Nero, partly occupied 
by the Piazza with the Basilica of St. 
Peter’s and the Palace of the Vatican, 
was destroyed hy Constantine when he 
erected the church, in the 4th centy. It 
is said by the Church tradition to have 
been the scene of many Christian mar- 
tyrdoms, The obelisk now in the Piaz- 
za of St. Peter stood upon its Spina. 
In the meadows behind the Castle of 
St. Angelo some remains of another 
circus, supposed to have been that of 
m, were discovered in the last 
century ; but the excavations were 
subsequently filled up. 

Circus of Sallust (see Gardens of 
Sallust, p. 192). 


Circus Varianus (see Amphitheatrum 
Castrense, p. 158), 


§ 15 , Columns. 

Column of Antoninus Pius, discovered 
in 1709 under a house in the Via 
Degli nffici del Mario. It was erected 
to ' that Emperor by his sons Marcus 
Aurelius and L. Veras. The shaft was 
a single piece of red granite 48 ft. 
high. ' Fontana was employed by Cle- 
ment XI. to raise it, but the scaffolding* 
on which the column lay having been 
accidentally burned, and the column 
itself seriously injured in consequence, 
the fragments were used to repair the 
obelisk in the Piazza di Monte Citorio. 
The pedestal was taken to the Vatican, 
where it maybe seen in the centre of the 
Giardino della Pigna; it is ornamented 
with high reliefs, representing funeral 
games and the apotheosis of Antoninus 
and Faustina. The following is the 
inscription on it : — Divo antonino 

A VGA SI O PIO — ANTONIN VS AVGVSTVS 
ET — VERVS AVGVSTVS FI LI I. UpOIl 
the bottom of the granite shaft existed 
an inscription in Greek, a cast of winch 
may be seen in the long gallery of the 
Museo Chiaramonti at the Vatican, 
stating that it -was sent from Egypt by 
Dioscurus an agent of Tiajan, in the 
ninth } ear of his reign. 

Column of Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus, commonly called the Automne 
Column, in the Piazza Colonna, to which 
it gives its name. This column was 
long confounded with the pillar repre- 
sented on the coins of Antoninus Pius ; 
and the error was perpetuated by the 
inscription placed upon its base when 
Sixtus V. restored it in the 16th cen- 
tury. The discovery of the latter 
on the Monte Citorio, and of an in- 
scription, now in the Vatican Museum, 
containing the grant of a piece of 
ground, close by, to a certain Adrastus, 
freedman of Sept. Sevems, charged to 
guard this column, as procurator or evt- 
tode, has removed all doubt on the sub- 
ject; and the present column is now 
known to be that erected to Marcus 
Aurelius by the Senate and Roman 
people, a.i>. 174. It is a repetition of 
the historical pillar of Trajan, and 
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Home, 


exhibits the same mixture of styles ; 
the bas-reliefs surround the shaft in 
a spiral of similar design, but they are 
inferior in taste and execution. They 
represent the conquests over the Mar- 
comans; and are in higher relief 
than those of Trajan, exhibiting 
nearly the same amount of battles 
and military manoeuvres. One of these 
reliefs has attracted attention from 
its presumed connection -with the 
legion composed of Christians from 
Mytiiene, It represents Jupiter rain- 
ing, with the water falling from his 
outstretched arms, and is regarded as 
a confirmation of the story related by 
Eusebius, that the army was reduced 
to great distress for want of water, 
and that the devotional practices of 
the Christian legion induced the em- 
peror to request them to pray for 
rain. Their prayers were successful, 
and the Christians had thus the merit 
of saving the army by their piety. A 
letter is given by Justin Martyr, in 
which the emperor acknowledges the 
fact ; but the authenticity of this docu- 
ment is open to suspicion, although the 
Church has always upheld the tra- 
dition, and this sculpture has been 
regarded with peculiar interest by 
ecclesiastical historians. The pedestal 
of the column was added by Fontana ; 
it is not well proportioned to the 
shaft. The height of the entire column 
is 122 feet 8 inches, including the base: 
the shaft being 97 feet, the pedestal 
25 feet 8 inches. The shaft, includ- 
ing its base and capital (excluding the 
pedestal of the statue), is exactly of 
the same height as that of Trajan, 
100 Roman feet (29*635 metres = 97^ 
English) : hence the name of Columna 
Centenaria, given to it in the inscrip- 
tion of Adrastus above referred to. i 
The diameter of the shaft is 1 1 J feet. 
The pillar is composed of 28 blocks of 
white marble. On the summit is a 
statue of St, Paul, 10 feet high, placed 
there by Sixtus V. The interior is as- 
cended by 190 steps, and is lighted by 
42 openings ; it has frequently suffered 
from lightning, attracted by the bronze 
statue on its summit, and from having 
been used to support fireworks on 
public festivities. It is supposed 


that it stood in the forum of Anto- 
ninus, the site of which is now occu- 
pied by a part of the modern Piazza 
Colonna and the Chigi Palace. 

Column of Phocas (see Eoman Forum, 

p. 80). 

Column of Trajan (see Trajan’s 
Forum, p. 92). 

Ancient Column of Cipollino marble, j 
erected in 1857 in the Piazza di Spagna, | 
opposite the Propaganda College. | 
This beautiful pillar, which from its f 
: unfinished state seemed to have never sj 
been raised, was discovered in 1778 * 

behind the palace of Monte Citorio. 

It is 42 ft. long, by 4^ ft. in diameter, 
and consequently one of the largest 
known monolith masses of Carystian 
marble. It is colossal, surmounted by 
a bronze statue of the Virgin, by 
Obicd , in commemoration of the pub- 
lication by Pius IX., in 1854, of the 
Bull establishing the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Round the base 
are statues of David by Tadolini, Moses 
by Revelli, and Ezekiel by Chelli, with 
indifferent bas-reliefs ; that looking to- 
wards the College, of the ceremony^ 

St. Peter’s on the occasion, contains 
several cotemporary portraits of Car- 
dinals. The bronze ornamentation, 
extending nearly half-way up the 
column, was placed to strengthen the 
shaft, which had sustained some injury 
in ancient times, and probably for that 
reason had been abandoned. 

Column raised by Paul V. in honour 
of the Virgin, in front of the Basilica 
of S. M. Maggiore, one of the 8 pillars 
wlii ch supported the vault of the great 
hall in the Basilica of Constantine. It 
is of the Corinthian order, and 62 ft. ; 
high. The capital and base are modern. 
The elegant bronze statue at the sum- 
mit is by Rertolot. The column was 
transported and erected by Maderao, 
who also designed the fountain in front 
of the base. 

Column of Henry I?.— -A granite 
column, surmounted by a bronze cruel- 
, fix, opposite the Church of 8. Antonio 
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Ablate. It was erected in 1593 in 
memory of the absolution granted by 
Clement VIII. to this king of France. 
It was temporarily removed during the 
recent levelling of this part of the 
Esqiriline, hut is to be re-erected on 
the same spot. 


§ 16. Forums. 

Of the numerous Fora mentioned 
by ancient historians and topographers 
It is only requisite to mention here 
those of which well authenticated re- 
mains still exist, or the sites of which 
can be accurately determined. 

Forum of Antoninus.— Its site is 
established with probability by that 
of the Column of Marcus Aurelius, 
which is supposed to have stood near 
it, as well as the temple of Antoninus 
Pius, occupying the modern Piazza 
Colonna and the site of the Chigi 
Palace. 


class of buildings belong the Forums 
Boarinm (cattle market), Pisiorium 
(flour market), Piscarium (fish market'), 
Suarmm (pig market), T 'murium (wine 
market and several others mentioned 
by writers and recorded in inscrip- 
tions. The Forum OUtarium was one 
of the most important places of this 
kind ; it was surrounded by a, portico 
of the Doric order, two stories high, 
remains of which are still to be seen 
in front of and beneath the houses, 
27 and 34, Piazza Montanara, and espe- 
cially in the ground floor of the house, 
33, m the lane called Vieolo della 
Bufala. These remains were more 
fully revealed in Dec. 1879, when the 
houses between the lane and the Piazza 
were demolished, to enlarge the area 
: of the latter. In 1875 the travertine 
; pavement of the forum, covered with 
i fragments of marble and sculpture, 

; was brought to light for a length of 
365 ft. On the S. side was found a 
! paved street, 24 ft. wide, which was 
j traced for nearly 500 ft. 


Forum of Augustus. (See § 5, p. 90). 

Forum Boaiiuni,— 1 The inscription 
on the arch raised to Septimius Severus 
by the silversmiths and dealers of this 
Forum sufficiently fixes its locality at 
that spot. 


Forum of Julius Caesar, j 
Forum of Herva, also> 
called Transitorimn j 


(See § 5, 
pp. 89, 91.) 


Forum Olitorium— The unanimous 1 
statements of ancient writers that the ! 
three sanctuaries of Juno, Hope, and 
Piety stood on the side of the 
Ftmm, Olitorium, establish the site of 
this Forum on the Piazza Montanara, 
opposite to the eh, of S. Nicolo in 
Carcere. The Forum Olitorium , or 
great vegetable market, was established 
at a very early period, when the Forum 
Romanum, which was also originally 
a market-place, became too narrow for 
the increasing requirements of traffic. 
For this reason, and the gradual in- 
crease of population, about twenty 
such new markets sprang up, taking 
their names from the wares offered 
for sale in each. To this important 


Forum Bomanum. (See § 4, p. 80.) 
Forum of Trajan, (See § 5, p. 92.) 


§ 17. Obelisks. 

There are no monuments of Rome 
of such undoubted antiquity as the 
stupendous obelisks which the em- 
perors brought from Egypt as memo- 
rials of their triumphs, and which the 
popes so judiciously applied to the 
decoration of the modern city. The 
honour of having first employed them 
for this purpose belongs to Sixtus V. 
The obelisk of the Vatican was the 
first raised, and Fontana was con- 
sidered by the engineers of the 16th 
century to have accomplished a task 
not far short of a miracle when he 
successfully placed it on its pedestal. 
The following is a list of the obelisks 
in the order of their erection on their 
present sites, 

_ Obelisk of the Vatican, erected by 
Sixtus y> in 1586, This obelisk is 
one solid mass of red granite without 
hieroglyphics. It originally stood in 
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ilie circus of Nero, and is therefore 
now not fin* from its original situation, 
which is marked by an inscription near 
the sacristy of St. Peter’s, inserted in 
the pavement of the ivad. It was 
brought from Heliopolis to Rome in 
the reign of Caligula. The account of 
its vo} age U given by Pliny, who says 
that the ship which carried it was 
nearly as long ns the left side of the 
port of Ostia. Suetonius confirms the 
immense magnitude of this ship, by 
telling ns that it was sunk by Claudius 
to form the foundation of the break- 
water he constructed at the entrance 
of his new harbour, near the month of 
the Tiber ami the modern Porto. This 
is the only obelisk in Rome which 
was found in the place it ruts ori- 
ginally intended for. v hieh may ac- 
count for its being still entire. The 
celebrated architect Domenico Fon- 
tana has left a highly interesting 
account of the operation of raising 
it on its present pedestal. No less 
than 500 plans had been submitted 
to the pope by different engineers 
and architects, but the result fully 
justified his choice. 600 men, 140 
horses, and 46 cranes were employed in 
the removal. Fontana calculated the 
weight of the mass at 96.3,537 Roman 
pounds ; the expense of the operation 
was 37,975 scudi; the value of the 
machinery and materials, amounting 
to half this sum. was presented to 
Fontana by the pope as a reward for 
Ins successful services. The operation 
is described at length by the writers 
of the time, and a fresco representa- 
tion of it is painted on one of the 
avails in the Vatican library. Many 
curious facts connected with the pro- 
cess are mentioned *. — the ceremony 
was preceded by the celebration of 
high mass in St. Peter’s : the pope pro- 
nounced a solemn benediction on Fon- 
tana and the workmen; and it was 
ordered that no one should speak 
during the operation, on pain of death. 
It is stated, however, that the pro- 
cess would have failed from the ten- 
sion of the ropes, if a man named 
Brcsca^ had not infringed the order 
by calling upon the workmen to wet 
the ropes. The common story of tra- 


vellers attributes this suggestion to 
an English sailor, but there is not 
the slightest ground for the statement. 
The Brusca family, indeed, still payees 
the privilege of supplying St. Peter's 
with palm-leaves (which are brought 
from the vicinity of Bordighera, in Li- 
guria, whence the Brescas originally 
came) on Palm Sunday, which Sixtus V. 
granted them as an acknowledgment 
of the service of their ancestor on this 
occasion. The height of the shaft, 
exclusive of all the ornaments, is 
62 ft. 6 in. ; the height of the whole 
from the ground to the top of ^ the 
bronze cross is 132 ft. 2 in. ; its weight 
360 tons; the breadth of the base is 
S ft. 10 in. The cross at the top was 
renewed in 1740, when some relics of 
our Saviour were deposited in a per- 
foration made to receive them. The 
following is the dedication by Caligula 
to Augustus and Tiberius, which is still 
visible on 2 sides of the lower part of 
the shaft divo. caes. divx . ivlix , 
F. AVGVSTO — . TI. CAESARI DIVI . 
AVG. I. — AVGVSTO SACRVM. 

Obelisk of S. Maria Maggiore, erected 
also in 15S7 by Fontana, and during 
the pontificate of Sixtus V. It is of 
red granite, broken into three or four 
pieces, and is without hieroglyphics, 
It was one of a pair which originally 
flanked the entrance to the mausoleum 
of Augustus. They are supposed to 
have been brought from Egypt by 
Claudius, a.e. 57. The present one 
was disinterred by Sixtus V. ; the 
other was placed on the Monte Ca- 
vallo by Pius VI. The height of this 
obelisk, without the ornaments and 
base, is 48 ft. 5 in. 

Obelisk of the Lateran, the largest 
obelisk n ow known, erected also by F on- 
tana, in the pontificate of Sixtus V., in 
1588. It is of red granite and covered 
with hieroglyphics. It was brought 
from Heliopolis to Alexandria by Con- 
stantine the Great, and was removed 
to Rome by his son Constantins, vVho 
placed it on the spina of the Circus 
Maximus. It was conveyed Eroxn 
Alexandria to the mouth of the T. iber 
in a vessel of 300 oars, and was la|nded 
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Sect. III. 

X na, below Rome, a.d. 357. Accord- 
ing io Champollion’s interpretation of 
the hieroglyphics* upon it, it comme- 
morates Tiiotlmms IV. of tlie 18th 
dynasty, the Mauris of the Greeks. 
It is remarkable that this inscription 
v, as altered at an early date— it is 
supposed about the time of Moses. 
The name of the god Amun was then 
substituted for that of another deity 
whoso worship had gone out of 
fashion, and in certain lights this 
alteration may still be easily seen. 
When it was discovered it was lying 
in the Circus Maximus, broken into 3 
pieces. In order to adapt these frag- 
ments, it was necessary to cut off a 
portion of the lower part; notwith- 
standing tins, it is still the loftiest 
obelisk in Rome. The height of the 
shaft, without the ornaments and base, 
is 105 ft. 7 in.; the whole height from 
the ground to the cross is 141 ft. The 
sides are of unequal breadth at the 
base i two measure 9 ft. S-} in., the 
other two only 9 ft.; one of these 
sides is slightly convex. The weight 
of the shaft has been estimated at 455 
tons. 

Obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo, 
erected by Fontana in 1589, during 
the pontificate of Sixtus V. It is of 
red granite, broken into 8 pieces, and 
is covered with hieroglyphics. This 
is one of the most interesting obelisks 
which have been preserved. It stood 
before the Temple of the Sun at 
Heliopolis, where, according to Cham- 
poiiion, it was erected by one of the two j 
brothers Maudouci and Susirei, who 
reigned before Rhamses II. s whilst 
Lepsius attributes it to Meneptha, 
only 1500 years before our era, and 
Uugarelli to Rhamses III. (Sesostris), 
It was removed to Rome by Augustus 
after the conquest of Egypt, and placed 
in the Circus Maximus (b.c. 23). It 
laid fallen from its pedestal in the time 
of Valentmian, and remained buried 
instil 1587, when Sixtus V. removed it 
to its present site. The height of the 
shaft, without base or ornaments, 
is 78} feet; the entire height from 
the ground to the top of the cross is 
about 112 feet. On the sides facing 


the Porta del Popolo and the Corso 
is the following inscription, show- 
ing that Augustus renewed the de- 
dication to the Sun : — imp. caes. 

DIVI . F. — AVGVSTVS — PONTIFEX . 
MAXIM VS — IMP. XII. COS . XI. TRIE . 
POT . XIV. — AEGVPTO . IN. POTESTA- 
TEM . — POPVLX . ROMANI . RED ACTA. — 
SOLI . DONVM . DED1T. 

Obelisk of the Piazza Navona, erected 
in 1651 by Bernini, in the centre of his 
great fountain, during the pontificate 
of Innocent X. It was formerly called 
the Pamphilian Obelisk, in honour of 
the pope’s family name. It is of red gra- 
nite, covered with hieroglyphics, and 
is broken into 5 pieces. It was found 
in the Circus of Romulus, near the 
Via Appia, and from the style of the 
hieroglyphics is now' supposed to be a 
Roman work of the time of Domitian. 
It formed the subject of a long and 
elaborate dissertation by Father Kir- 
cher, who endeavoured to show that it 
was one of the obelisks of Heliopolis, 
but tiiis conjecture has been exploded 
by modern researches. In its present 
position it stands on an artificial rock- 
work about 40 ft, high. The height of 
the shaft itself is 51 ft. 

Obelisk of the Piazza della Minerva, 
erected in 1667 by Bernini, in the 
pontificate of Alexander VII. It is a 
small obelisk of Egyptian granite with 
hieroglyphics indicating that it dates 
from the reign of Hophres, a king of 
the 26th dynasty; it is supposed to 
have been one of a pair which stood 
in front of the temple of Isis and 
Serapis in the Campus Martins, whose 
site is now occupied by the gardens of 
the Domenican convent of the Minerva. 
Both these obelisks were found here in 
1665; one was erected in front of the 
Pantheon; the other, the one now before 
us, was placed by Bernini in the worst 
taste on the back of a marble elephant, 
the work of Ercole Ferrata. Its height 
without the base is about 17 ft. 

Obelisk of the Pantheon, erected in 
1711, is a small obelisk of Egyptian 
granite, similar to the preceding one, 
with hieroglyphics of the time of 
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Psammeticus L It stands in the midst 
of the fountain of the Piazza, to 'which 
It was removed by Clement XL from 
the Piazza di S. Macnto (now S. Ig- 
nazio), where it was previously erected 
by Paul V, Its height without the 
base is about 1 7 feet. 

Obelisk of the Monte Cav&llo, erected 
in 1 7 Sri, according to the inscription, in 
the 1 2th year of Pius VI.’s pontificate, 
by Antmori. It is of red granite, with- 
out hieroglyphics, and is broken into 
2 or 8 pieces. It formerly stood in 
front of the mausoleum of Augustus, 
being the fellow of that in front of S. i 
Maria Maggiore, and was consequently 
brought from Egypt by Claudius, a.x>. 
57. The height "of the shaft, without 
the base, is 45 feet. At the sides of 
this obelisk stand the Cu/obs d Ilg oestrum 
Figure s' which have been called Castor 
and Pollux by recent antiquaries. 
They are undoubtedly of Grecian : 
workmanship, and, if we could believe 
the Latin inscription on the pedestals, 
they t are the work of Phidias and 
Praxiteles. But as they were found in 
the Baths of Constantine, there is good 
reason to doubt the truth of the in- 
scriptions; the statues are evidently 
centuries older than the age of Con- 
stantine, and no inscriptions of his time 
can be worth much as authority. 
Canova entertained no doubt of their 
Greek origin, and admired their fine 
anatomy and action. 

Obelisk of the Trinila dei Monti, 
erected also by Antmori in 1769, during 
the pontificate of Pius VI., an obelisk 
of red granite, with hieroglyphics. It 
formerly stood in the gardens of Sal- 
lust. The height of the shaft, with- 
out the base and ornaments, is about 
48 feet. 

Obelisk of Monte Citorio, also erected 
In 1792 by Antmori, an obelisk of red 
granite, covered with hieroglyphics, 
and broken into 5 pieces. This is 
one of the most celebrated of these 
monuments : it has been illustrated 
with great learning, and has been 
admired for the remarkable beauty 
of the hieroglyphics which remain* 


Home 

According to Lepsius’ interpretation 
of these hieroglyphics, it was erected 
in honour of Psammeticus II., of the 
2fith d) nasty, 6^- centuries before 
Christ. It was brought to Rome by 
Augustus, from Heliopolis, and placed 
in the Campus Marti us, where, a & we 
learn from the well-known description 
of Pliny, it was used in the construc- 
tion of a celebrated gnomon or sun-dial 
It was first discovered, underground in 
the Piazza dell’ Impresa, in the time of 
Julius II., but was not removed until 
that of Pius VI. ; the pedestal, with 
the inscription, is situated beneath one 
of the chapels on the W. side of the 
ch. of S. Lorenzo in Lucina. The 
fragments of the Antonine column, 
which was found near where this 
obelisk now stands, were employed 
to repair it, and to form the pedestal. 
The height of the shaft without the 
base and ornaments is 72 feet ; the 
height of the whole, from the ground 
to the top of the bronze globe, is 134J 
feet. 

Obelisk of Monte Pincio, in the centre 
of the public gardens on the Pineian 
Hill, erected there, in 1822, by Pins 
VII., a small granite obelisk, with 
hieroglyphics, found near the ch. of 
Santa Croce in Gerusalemme, on the 
site of the Circus Varianus. According 
to Champ ollion’s interpretation of the 
hieroglyphics, it was erected in honour 
of Antinous, in the name of Hadrian 
and Sabina. The height of the shaft 
without the base is 80 feet. 

There is a small obelisk in the grounds 
of the Villa Mattel, on the Cselian, 
found near the Capitol. It is partly 
ancient, and was found, with that 
in the Piazza della Minerva, on the 
site of the temple of Isis. It bears an 
hieroglyph! cal inscription of the time 
of Psammeticus II. It was lengthened 
with another block of granite ; and be- 
tween the two stones were crushed the 
hands of the mason who superintended 
the work, and who had them caught by 
the sudden sliding down of the upper 
piece. 


ifc 
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§ 18 . Palaces (Ancient). 

Palaces of the Caesars (see Palatine, 

p. 104 b 

Palace of Kero (see Baths of Titus, 



The Sessorian Palace.— This palace, 
built or restored by Constantine, stood 
at the S.E. extremity of the city, near 
the eh. of S. Croce in Gerusaiemine, 
between the Aurelian Walls and the 
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Clandian Aqueduct. Its mins possess 
little interest, and consist of two brick 
walls, with a large niche in the centre. 
They are commonly called the Temple 
of Venus and Cupid, From the discovery 
of a statue, now in the Vatican, repre- 
senting Sallustia Barbia Grbiana, wife 
of Alexander Severus, under the attri- 
butes of Venus, with Cupid at her feet 


§ 19. Porticoes, 

JSmilian Portico. — This^ portico 
was constructed in connection with 
the Emporium outside the Trigemina 
gate by the two iEmilii, who were 
created ediles in the year of Home 
559. It was rebuilt in 578, when the 
Emporium was paved and enlarged 
with steps towards the Tiber (Pliny, 
book xli., chap, xxvii.). In the 
situation thus indicated, between the 
Mount Testaccio and the river, may 
still be seen considerable remains of a 
great portico, but the style of its con- 
struction belongs to a later period, 
indicating a subsequent re-edification. 

Portico of the Argonauts.— -One of 
the most celebrated buildings in the 
Campus Martins was the Temple of 
Neptune, with its surrounding portico, 
raised by Augustus in the year of 
Rome 729, after his naval victories. 
The portico took its name from a 
painting, representing the Argonauts, 
with which that Emperor adorned it. 
These edifices, much injured by fire 
during the reign of Titus, were re- 
stored by Hadrian. In the middle 
ages their accumulated ruins en- 
cumbered what had been the sacred 
area to such an extent that the name 
of Piazza di Pietra, which still remains, 
was given to the site. In the 16th 
and 17th centuries many ancient 
marbles were removed from this place, 
among which were several pedestals, 
each with a figure representing a pro- 
vince sculptured on it in baso-rilieoo. 
One of these may be seen in the court 
of the Palace of the Conservator! ; 
another in the Capitoline Museum; 
two more on the staircase of the 
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Odescalchi Palace , and three others 
in the National Museum at Naples, A 
Corinthian capital in marble, exca- 
vated here in 1847, is now in the 
Lateran Museum. Other important 
remains of the portico of the Argo- 
nauts were disinterred in 1878, during 
the construction of a drain from the 
Piazza Colomia to the Pantheon, 
These consisted in three more pedes- 
tals, similar to, those mentioned above, 
about 2 metres square, and each bear- 
ing the allegorical figure of a province. 


The masses were found in the founda- 
tions of the ancient little ch. of St, 
Stefano del Trull o, which stood at the 
beginning of the Via dei Bergamaschi, 
but h as long since disappeared. Three 
great marble slabs were also found 
which alternated with the pedestals 
and were sculptured with military 
emblems and trophies, and portions of 
two fluted columns of giallo-antico 
marble, besides fragments of frieze 
and cornice ; and of two inscriptions 
in honour of Claudius Drusus' and the 



Emperor Claudius, possibly from his 
arch on the adjoining Flammian Way 
at the point now called Piazza di 
Sciarra. These interesting remnants 
are now, visible in the Palazzo dei 
Conservator! on the Capitol. Canina 
supposed that a pedestal similar to 
those discovered stood before each of 
the 84 columns of the portico; but 
Lanciani proves by measurements, and 
by Palladio's attribution of 36 columns 
to the two sides and: back of the 
Temple ' of Neptune, that the sculp- 


tured pedestals and intermediate slabs 
must have been applied to the base- 
ment of the temple, the provinces 
standing under the columns and the 
trophies in the intercolumniations. 
Moreover, Sante Bartoli mentions 
having seen some of the pedestals in 
this position. Admitting that the 
temple was built in the first centy, of 
the Empire, the number of 36 pedestals 
would correspond to that of the .pro- 
vinces of the Empire, towards the 
middle of the first century. 
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The portico around the sacred area 
of the temple consisted of a wall of 
ojm tfmdmUm, 3 ft. thick, in pepe- 
rmo stone, of which a part may be 
seen in the cellars of the Cini Palace; 
another crosses the Via dei Berga* 
masehi, and runs under the Grassioli 
house, where, in the cellars of the 
pastrycook, it attains a height of 8 
metres. The peristyle was magnifi- 
cent ; hat the columns of giallo tmtico , 
of which fragments have been found, 
did not probably form the entire 
colonnade, but only flanked the four 
entrances (see plan), the other columns 
being of white marble of the Corin- 
thian order. In the beginning of 1 880, 
cm the occasion of the arrangement of 
the tvlh of the Temple of Neptune as 
a Chamber of Commerce, it was pro- 
posed by the Municipal Commission 
of Archaeology to collect the various 
pedestals and intercolumnial slabs, 
mentioned above as existing in different 
galleries, and restore them to their 
original positions at the base of the 
ancient peristyle. Unfortunately the 
Government Commissioners appointed 
to examine the project rejected it, 
considering it doubtful whether the 
pedestals and slabs really belonged 
to the Temple of Neptune. They 
were therefore removed to the stair- 
case of the Palazzo dei Conservator! 
on the Capitol, where they are now to 
be seen. 

Porticoes of Miiracias. — In Dec. 
1879, during the demolition of a block 
of houses, between the lane called Vi- 
eolo della Bufoia and the S. extremity 
of the Piazza Montanara, a travertine 
pilaster of the second portico of Mi- 
nnellis, consul in the year of Rome 
644, was discovered in its place, and 
with its Doric capital. It is similar to 
the other pilasters of the greater por- 
tico of Mimieius, existing in the houses 
and extending from the Piazza Mon- 
tanara to the site of the Forum Oli- 
torium, A few years before 1 870, two 
of these pilasters, with their capitals, 
were to be seen in these houses, in 
the Vieolo della Bufoia, but they dis- 
appeared during some repairs. They 
are marked in Canina’s plan GEdifbri 


di Roma antiea , 5 vol. u., plate vii., 
No. IS.). It was in the Minucian por- 
ticoes that gratuitous distributions 
of com took place, for which tessem 
were issued. The regionaries, in their 
catalogues of the 9th region, mention 
Minuciam veterem et frumentariam . 

Portico of Octavia, erected by- 
Augustus on the site of that raised by 
Quintus Metellus in the year of Rome 
606 near the theatre of Marcellus. 
This consul brought from Macedonia, 
the scene of his conquests, the bronze 
equestrian groups executed by Ly- 
sippus for Alexander the Great in com- 
memoration of the battle of the Gra- 
nicus, and placed them before the 
Temples of Jupiter and Juno. The 
bronze horse, excavated in 1 849 in the 
Vieolo delle Palme in Trastevere, and 
now in the Capitoline Museum, is sup- 
posed to have belonged to one of these 
groups. Of all the "edifices of ancient 
Rome, the architectural disposition of 
none is better established, a consider- 
able portion of the plan of it and of 
the temples within its area being 
preserved on the general one of the 
ancient city (the v pianta Capitolina) 
now in the Capitoline Museum. It 
formed a parallelogram, surrounded 
by a double arcade, supported by 
270 columns, enclosing an open space, 
in the centre of which stood the 
Temples of Jupiter and Juno, built by 
Emilius Lepidus and Quintus Metellus, 
and re-erected by the Greek architects 
Batracus and Saurus for Augustus. 
The ruins which now remain are 
situated in the Piazza della Pescheria, 
until lately the fish-market. They 
formed the entrance to the portico. 
This vestibule 3iad 2 fronts, each 
adorned with 4 fluted columns ft. 
in diameter, and 2 pilasters of white 
marble of the Corinthian order, sup- 
porting an entablature and pediment. 
The roof of the portico was destroyed 
by fire in the reign of Titus, and was 
restored by Septimius Severus and 
Caraealla, a.d. 203. The 2 columns 
and pilasters in the front, the 2 pillars 
and I pilaster in the inner row, with 
those in the vestibule of the eh. of 
St. Angelo, towards the portico, are 
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sufficient to show the magnificence of 
the original building ; the style of the 
existing ruin is grand and simple, and 
the proportions and details are in every 
respect worthy of the Augustan age. 
On the architrave is an inscription 
recording the restorations by Septimius 


Severas and Caraealla. A brick arch 
at the S. angle, substituted for 2 fallen 
columns, is probably a work of repair 
after the great earthquake in a.d. 442. 
The portico is celebrated by ancient 
waiters for its Greek and Latin li- 
braries, which stood behind the temples, 
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and the Schola Ocimm, with its valuable f 
collections of statuary and painting, I 
among 'which were the Cupid of Praxi- I 
teles, presented by that sculptor to 
Phryne, a Venus , by Phidias, an 
JEseulapios and a Diana, by Praxiteles, 
Most of these doubtless perished 
in the fire ; but: the group of Mars and j 


Cupid, in the Villa Ludovisi, is said to 
have been discovered within the pre- 
cincts of the portico. Saute Bartoli 
tells us that the Venus de* Medici was 
also found here, in opposition to those 
writers who state that it; was dis- 
covered among the ruins of Hadrian's 
villa near' Tivoli. , In" 1878, opposite 


l, «4, 
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the side door of the church of St 
Angelo in Pescheria, was found a block 
of marble, 6 ft. by 4, much injured by 
lire, bearing the inscription: — 

OPUS TISICRA.TIS 
CORNELIA • AFRICANI * F 
GRACCHORUM. 

Tins is supposed to have been the 
base of the celebrated sitting statue of 
Cornelia mentioned by Pliny as placed 
in the portico of Metallus, afterwards 
of Octavia. It is now in the Palazzo 
dei Conservator! on the Capitol. 

Modern excavations, and the re- 
moval of the fish-market walls and 
slabs, have brought the remains of 
the Portico of Octavia more clearly 
in evidence. The entire circuit, and 
the sites of the four-fronted arches at 
the angles of the portico have been 
recognised, the most distinct being at 
A : o. 4, Via della Catena di o Pescheria. 
The three fluted columns of white 
marble of the composite order in the 
house 1 1, Viadi S. Angelo in Pescheria, 
of the Septimian era, are shown to 
have belonged to the western angle of 
the pronaos of the Temple of Juno. It 
was before thought that nothing re- 
mained of the Temple of Jupiter, but 
one of the side walls of the cello, has 
been discovered under the ch. of S. 
Maria in portico, so that the street 
named Via della Tribuna di Campitelli ' 
shows pretty exactly the ancient space 
between the two temples. In the 
houses 25 to 34, Via di Pescheria, 
several columns and fragments of 
African marble belonging to the N. 
side of the portico have been found, 
all lying in a parallel direction to- 
wards the S.E., showing the effects of 
the disastrous earthquake of 442. 
Other columns of African marble and 
pavement slabs of yiado remain to 
show the richness of this portico’s 
'architectural decorations. 

The following, curious inscription 
on a tablet inserted in the pilaster at 
the S. angle of the vestibule records 
the right of the municipal authorities 
to the heads and shoulders of all Ashes 
beyond a. certain dimension, brought to 
this market 


— § 20 . TEMPLES. 

“ CAPITA PISCITTM 
HOG MAEMOREO SCHEMATE 
MAJORUM USQUE AD PRIM AS FINN AS 
INCLUSIVE CONSERVATOEIBUS 
DANTO." 

Portico of Philippas. — This por- 
tico stood on the N.W. of that of 
Octavia, as represented on the Capi- 
toline plan, and surrounded the Temple 
of Hercules of the Muses. Remains of 
it may be seen in the cellars of the 
Lovatelii Palace at the corner of 
Piazza dei Campitelli, and 2 columns 
on each side of a brick arch are wailed 
into tbe house adjoining the S. side of 
the ch. of S. Maria in Cacaberis. 


§ 20. Temples. 

Temple of JEsculapius, on the island 
of the Tiber, sacred to the god of 
medicine. This celebrated temple 
was founded b.c. 293, on the return 
of the ambassadors who had been sent 
to Epidaurus in obedience to the in- 
structions of the Sibylline oracles, 
for the purpose of bringing iEscu* 
lapius to Rome, then suffering from 
the plague. The story of their voy- 
i age is well known to the readers of 
Livy 5 it will be sufficient here to state 
; that, on their return with the statue 
of the god, it was found that a serpent 
had concealed itself in the ship, and 
that flEsculapius himself was supposed 
to have assumed that form in order to 
deliver the city, On their arrival in 
the Tiber the serpent, deserting the 
vessel, hid himself among the reeds of 
the island. A temple was thereupon 
erected to him , and the whole i aland was 
faced with travertine, its form being re- 
duced to that of a ship. Some remains 
of this curious work are still visible. 
The masses of stone which formed the 
forepart of the vessel are well pre- 
served at the southern end, and may be 
seen from the suspension-bridge. There 
were 3 temples on the island, dedicated 
to Jupiter, /Esculapius, and Faunus. 
The ch. of San Bartolommeo is sup- 
posed to stand on the site of the first. 
By descending from the gardens of 
the convent upon the massive ruins 
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;t;»: >.1L pniut <?f :’;l < :,mv forming part of th,* church of 
■■-•-A 'v./ may >jU! ‘•vi" tin.: *utl' ;kM . iS Maria hi (Msmedim belter known 
•- ■ f ..Lsamapms v-.'u'lptiijt-'i «vj t*;e ; a« lire Bocca dnlhi Veritiu and near 
<d‘ travertine formim: tie ; tin* fto-cLLd lYmph* of Vesta. The 
-;> ' *'•«% The marble*- it: ♦ :«•/ umwmf ■ ternpM wm ivbnilt by Tiberius. Three 
■■'•i' . i 2d v.m.A _m ,t; v*dum...-. i-f Tie peristyle, in white 

ha; : a- : Mr* V:. ••.•'-;!„ >»■•>*) pr* >j v A- . ■<>■, m.d k. i.'ly furni, are partly 

Yr -••••- to tii ' } * rupee TJainvr, ,/t to %v-*i 4 « : *i up hi t)a* modern portico, and 
* -'a*' T.hv'iiiipia*.. In Mr c,. litre of the . b other* in tLv sacristy and passage 
M.v.m ae jlu L:y;Ma;:. oivih.-k placed Meudhig to it. Kv amending to the 
>•-• i- ‘e rep v.-i-u: ; he ship's nra*! : • gallery above, the ea-htals may be ox- 
ide reieeie^.f a leisvmvnT ) amined : they are of the composite 

hv HLrari in L;7?i it is suppled to ■' order. The great width of the inter- 
in'e he-*ei; »>? preat <*;:;•>% amt the fra,j- l oMunmiaLon* i* amongst she peculiars* 
meet; of timokhd; found here iu the ’ ti»*a of tuts fragment. In the h-kmd 
u nb'.ry w u* pvMv ably bn: a modi i nave oi, the el;, are f< other columns, 
pv:v a Oi ;;. The: f; .i jn.eur. u u>. onye J vt laeh formed a part of the pronavs or 
vivo rv./.f. in dm Vhhi Ah- sob hat o-o* ,* fr^nt which was turned towards the 
!V trmve i Uj IbbUm, v- Lv‘ee b has !>.>■:; t A:vi; otManns. or at right angles with 
e:vvL;L !>■ of Jh'i.ulaphss j the modem; facade: and be hind the 

store la t-'ie lo.-otrv of the is. and oil the eh. art* *ouic remains oft, he ceUa, con- 
st*e of the tuxiera Wpitul of Jrur. [ .-trueted of iurjre blocks of travertine, 
friot a uni t aia-fha, where un hiserip* j which Adrian L is known to Jiavejmlk'd 
t *• »n has h*eovi discovered <*uan.^te»i ] down for the purpi^e of enlarging the 
with ,i fnled with ,.‘d ,i or ea- ! old basilica* Under'tlie modern por- 
vuto oferinas bj time wins liati | tico is the marble .mask ■which has 
nhlTiiied cures at the shrine of the j pv«u the nanie of M Iiocca della Veritk” 
mxvSity: tbt* third teinjde, dedicated j to this eh. and the adjoining piaaaa. It 
to Fasirms, wuis at tile ft.W. cxtreiidty j represents a large round facts witlt 
of the island, but ail trace of it litis | an open mouth, and probably served 
disappeared under the houses which ! as an or entrance of a drain 

now com* where it once stood. in the centre of a court. The vulgar 

notion from which it derived its name 
Temple of Antonisius and Faustina was that a suspected person was re- 
(see Eoman Foram, p» SO.) quired, on making :m affirmation, to 

place his hand in the mouth of this 
Temple of Apollo. — Tins edifice mask, in the belief that it would dose 
U mentioned by Livy, Pliny, and upon him if he swore falsely. The 
Plutarch, as standing between the ?4, church, hull £ on the ruins of this tem- 
wde of the portico of Oct avia, and the pie, by St, Dionysius, in the Srd eenty., 
Theatre of Maredlus, It, contained is interesting as an example of the 
the beautiful siutu.es of Apollo, the early basilicas. (Seep. 265.) 

Nine Muses, Latona, and Diana, by j 

Philiscus. In 1878 Signor Landau i Temple of Claudius.— Of the edifice 
and father Corrado discovered, in the raised by Agrippina, pulled down 
cellars of the tavern doth. CstMU, the by Nero, and rebuilt by Vespasian, 
basement of a temple, in excellent nothing now remains but the sub- 
orm ‘puidwtitui, the position of which struetions of the peristyle which sur- 
nillies so exactly with that ascribed to rounded the temple. They stand on 
the Temple of Apollo that there can be the slope of the Cudian near the Colos- 
no doubt of its identity. scum, and are marked by a beautiful 

line of cypresses forming a cbarac- 
Tempi® of Castor and Pollux (see teristic feature in the scenery round 
■ lonma Forum, p. SO.) the amphitheatre. The best preserved 

portion of the substruction is to be seen 
, , Tempi® of C mm, Liber and Libera, under the campanile of the ch. of S$* 
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Giovanni e Paolo. It consists of 8 
large arches of travertine of the rustic 
order, which bear a striking resem- 
blance to the monument of the Aqua 
Claudia f Porta Maggiore), built at the 
same period, and probably by the same 
architect. The substruction is two 
stories high, but half of the lower one 
Is buried in the ground'. A flight of 
steps behind the arcade leads down to 
very extensive stone quarries of the Re- 
publican period. Shafts to facilitate the 
descent to these underground vaults 
originated the supposition that the 
wild beasts required for combats in 
the Colosseum were kept here, and 
hence the name of Vivarium > commonly 
attributed to these ruins. Rut the 
arches were only destined to support 
the area in which the Temple of 
Claudius was built The site has been 
long enclosed in the Gardens of the 
Passionist Convent of SS, Giovanni e 
Paolo. 

Temple of Concord (see Roman Forum, 

p. so.) 

The so-called Temple of the Divas Re- 
diculus (see § 22, Tombs, p. 1 5S). This 
temple, v consecrated to commemorate 
the departure of Hannibal from under 
the walls of Rome, is mentioned by 
Pliny the elder as standing two miles 
from Rome, on the right of the Appian 
Way, on leaving Rome. The building, 
which commonly goes by the name of 
Rediculus, stands on the left of the 
road, overlooking the Almo stream, 
and cannot therefore be the one men- 
tioned bjr Pliny. It is well built of 
yellow bricks, with red in the base and 
pilasters. It had a portico of four 
columns, now ruined. 

Temple of the Flavian Family, — This 
temple, the beauty of which is praised 
by Martial in his 2nd, 4th, and 35th 
epigrams of the 9th book, was erected 
by Domitian on the site of his family 
house, near the Porta Coliina. In 
laying the foundations of the new 
Treasury, on the Via 20 Settembre, 
some shapeless remains of the temple 
were discovered, together with a co- 
lossal marble head of Titus, which' is 


preserved in the portico of the new' 
Palace of the Finances. 

Temple of Fortuna Priniigenia.— -In 
making a new gallery for the Acqua 
Felice, on the triangular Piazza del 
Macao , near the N.E. corner of the rly. 
station, some architectural fragments 
belonging to this temple were revealed 
in August 1873. Among these frag- 
ments were found several inscriptions 
mentioning the name of the goddess, 
and a life-size statue of a Roman lady 
of the Claudian family, represented 
under her attributes. These monu- 
ments are at present preserved in the 
Tabularium, 

Temple of Fortuna Virilis, near the 
Ponte Rotto, now the eh. of Santa Maria 
Rgiziaca, belonging to the Armenian 
Catholics. It was originally erected by 
Ancus Martins or Servius Tullius ; after 
having been destroyed by fire, it was 
rebuilt in the time of the republic, and 
has undergone many restorations. It 
is an oblong building, constructed of 
travertine and tufa, standing on a 
basement of travertine, which has 
been laid open to the level of the 
ancient road. The front had a por- 
tico of 4 columns, the intercolum- 
niations of which have been walled 
up; the only flank now visible has 
7 columns, 5 of which are sunk in 
the walls of the cella. These columns 
are Ionic, and support an entablature 
and frieze, ornamented with heads of 
oxen, festoons supported by cande- 
labras, and figures of children. The 
columns and entablature were covered 
with a hard marble-like stucco, some 
portions of which remain. The base- 
ment is much admired, and the details 
of its Ionic decorations are generally 
regarded as the purest specimen of 
that order in Rome. 

Temple of Hercules Magnus Gustos, 
described by Ovid (Fast, vi, 209), as 
standing at the N. end of the Circus 
Flamming. The circular ruin existing 
in the courtyard of the convent of 3, 
Nicola a Cesarini, between the clis. 
of the G-csu and S . Andrea della Valle , 
is commonly attributed to the Temple 
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of Hercules Thebe beautiful remains beautiful lines in the fourth canto of 
sire almost unknown to strangers, and 4 Child e Harold' in which the poet 
the) u»ght to be opened to view by pictures the scene which Iras given an 
pnlik? down the shabby vrrng of the imperishable celebrity to the devotion 
*u ur* wn which now conceals them. of the Homan daughter • 


Temple of Julius Caesar see Sonias 

Vorum, p, . 

Temples cf Juno and Jupiter -see 
Portico of Octavxa, p. w."» u 

Temples of Jmto Saspita, Hope, and 

Piety, — The Ch, of £?. Niecolb in Car- 
evk , * ti ,i ' mail rm‘t* oat of the Piawa 
3b<n* , h. i ira, cowrs the site of .*» tem- 
ple*. ■ » molt may slid be identified by 
*• mj * * 1 riu lr ctilunns in their original 
pt»* * v .h d the mvfn » sulwtruc- 
tb . > mu wjiou tin*} ‘dumi, The ch. oc- 
cji b » me rite of the middle temple, 
run ] of the two others are seen 

iu i be ride walk. The one on the I. 
band, tu* hinaHcht of the three, «ecms 
to bo that vowed to 'hum c *• jut i by 
Cn. Cornelius Cetluegus in the year 
ot the eit\ f»?7, b.c. Id 7. Its remains 
coi* bt of t* Doric columns of tracer- 
tine, 2 ia the ch. and 4 in a passage 
karthn out of the sacristy. The centra!, 
tot largest, and the best preserved 
temple, that of Pieiv, has a pediment 
of nushHe blocks of travertine, with 
its cor uke, anu the basts of 6 of the 
Ionic column, which formed part of 
the perisnle that surrounded the cell a. 
It \no built In the ‘‘■on of Manias 
lei bus Dkihrio, in fuUilment of a vow 
made b\ Ids father at the battle of 
Tlmrmopyl c, su the j*i \v of the city 
5*kf, H.m. ilti. Tuc pedestal of the 
iijiONtri.u ria’nv, which he raised to 
hi> ib’hcr in trout of this mjieluary, 
•ms nag np ir IS lb. At tno base 
of ill on w nidi rest the 

coi i * of ‘ io moaeni cl... u mri** 
of cells is rimwu to strangeis, in one 
of widen is supposed to ‘have taken 
place the effecting H‘i*ue of the ‘*Cari- 
tas Ikrmma/’ although the temple is 
stated In *ome ancient writers to have 
been creeled over the dwelling of the 
Homan matron. Whatever may be 
the amount of the traveller's belief in 
the locality, he will not forget that 
it was flip spot that inspired those 


* k Hi* a - ,, a tu.n uru a! dim wear ikrhfc 
Wkd do I gu/i u? Nofuimr Lnuk again! 
Two turns uv*- lowly «L idov ’d en my Mght— 
Two mwilatul j tli, mts mo of tin* bruin: 
it 1.* rtutno; I »*v tin m lull and plain— 

An old nun, an 1 a k-mab* young ami fair, 
Krodi m a nni*nu mother, iu whose vein 
The blood is nectar .-—but w hat doth die tbs re, 
Vf all ht r nnia.uitk‘d neck, and bosom while and 
surf r 

H'ti lion 4 youth oflor& to old age the food, 
llu nvYz if I h own nit : — it is her sire, 

To u'hm ah*- n xids r*s luck Hit* dt hi, uf blood 
B in v iLL 1 u V firth. No: he shall not expire 
Wiitle m tuuv warm and lovely veins! the 
h*H 

OI .. OitU ami holv le.-Ihu can provide 
urt At N Nik, whose <1 .ep stream rises 
h eh v 

Turn L&vplk river:— from that gentle ude 
Drink, drink and live, old man 1 H<\w'eif~ tealia 
In -Ids no buck tide, 
i L* starry fable of the milky-way 
Huj not toy 4 lory's purity ; it is 
A eoTssteilntiou of a ‘•weeter ray, 

And sacred Nature triumphs more ia this 
3h i l rse of her <h ere »% than in the abyss 
Where sparttle distant worlds:— Oh, holiest 
noised 

No drop of that clear stream its way shall 
inl-s* 

T i t«y suv \ he.srt, r< plenishing its source 
Willi hit jU 1 * our freed soui» rejoin the universe.” 

The temple nearest the theatre of 
Marctilas is believed to be that ^ of 
Hope, consecrated by Aldus Atilius 
Calatiuus in the year of the city 500, 
u.o. 254. Its reiuaias show that it 
was built in the lonle style, and that 
the cella was surrounded by a peri- 
style on three sides without thejmtl- 

e in» 

The ruins of the S temples above 
mentioned, brought to light during 
the iceeut restoration of S. Nicolo in 
tkree’v, can be couveuietidy visited 
from tue sacristy of the ch. 

Temple of Jupiter Capitoiiaus (see 
Capitoline Hill, p, loo;. 

Temple of Jupiter Victor (see Pa- 
latiae, p. 104). 

Temple of Jupiter Stator (see Pa- 
latine, p. 104 , anti Sacra Via, p. 05, 
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Temple of Mars Ultor (see Jorum 
of Augustus, p. 9 u). 

Temple of Minerva Campensis, 

erected by Pompej the Great in me- 
mory of luh victories in the East. The 
cell a of tin* temple, decorated with . 
marbles and other monuments, was still 
existing in the 1 6th eenty., and is de- 
scribed by Fulvio (‘ Antiq.’ v. SIR as 
one of the richest ruins in Rome. The 
celebrated Giustmiani Minerva, com- 
monly called Minerva Medica, now 
In the Braecio Nuovo in the Vatican, 
was discovered, according to Bartoli, 
among the ruins of the temple. In 
pulling down an old house at the cor- 
ner of the Via di Pie di Marino, and 
the Piazzctta della Minerva, in the 
spring of 1874, some gigantic walls 
were exposed, about t» it. thick, bear- 
ing the date of the year 123 on the 
brick stumps. They are supposed to 
belong to the temple, or to the build- 
ings which enclosed the sacred area. 

The so-called Temple of Minerva 
Medica is a picturesque ruin on the 
Esquiline, near the arcades, by which 
the rlys. enter Rome. It consists of 
an immense polygonal hall, of 1U sides, 
SO ft. in diameter, covered by a lofty 
cupola 90 ft. high. On S sides of the 
decagon there are niches for statues 
approaching in dimension that of the 
Pantheon, or perhaps for baths, as there 
is little doubt now that this fine hall 
formed the central portion of exten- 
sive thermic built In the Licinian Gar- 
dens by Gallienus. Above the niches 
are 10 windows. The curious name of 
G>jliu:ze, given to this ruin in the middle 
ages, seems to be but a corruption of 
the name of that emperor. During the 
excavations made in this neighbour- ; 
hood in Feb. 1ST! by the Societa 
Foudiaria Italia mi, several columbaria 
■were discovered in good preservation. 
The monuments and works of art, 
brought to light in the course of these 
explorations, were placed In the 
casino adjoining the nymphmum, with 
the inscription huseo. The collection 
numbers 204 inscriptions, 200 terra- 
cotta lamps, 2 marble dnerarii, 40 of 
terra-cotta, 195 coins, '2 gold earrings, 


150 balsamaria of glass, and a large 
number of domestic utensils. These 
have been all purchased by the muni- 
cipality to enrich the collection in the 
Palazzo del Conservator!. 

Temple of Neptune, in the Piazza di 
Pietra, the site of tine Portico of the 
Argonauts, erected by Agrippa, in the 
centre of which the temple stood. The 
11 columns now remaining have suf- 
fered severely from the action of fire ; 

| they belonged to one of the sides of 
the temple, which, according to the 
plan of Palladio, originally consisted 
of 15 columns. They are of white 
marble, in the Corinthian style, ft. 
in diameter, and 42£ ft. high. The 
bases and capitals have almost disap- 
peared, and very little of the ancient 
architrave has been preserved. Inno- 
cent XII. built a wall between the 
columns to form the front of his 
custom-house, and completed the pre- 
sent entablature with plaster. In the 
interior are some remains of the 
vaulting, composed of enormous 
masses of stone, together with frag- 
ments of the eella, which form appa- 
rently the foundation of the modem 
wall. The blocks of marble, forming 
the inner parts of the architrave and 
entablature, as seen from the court, 
are stupendous in size. Some ruins 
in the adjoining Palazzo Cini, con- 
sisting of a massive wall of huge blocks 
of Peperino, belong to the portico of 
the Argonauts that surrounded the 
temple. (See Portico of the Argo- 
nauts, p. 143.) The interior of the 
building is now used as a Borne or 
Exchange. 

Pantheon, commonly called la Eo- 
tonda,— -This celebrated edifice is one 
of those relics of ancient Rome with 
the general appearance of which most 
travellers are familiar long before they 
cross the Tiber. It is situated in apiazza 
between the Corso and the Piazza Na- 
voua. The proportions of its portico 
have been for ages the admiration of 
travellers, and its name has become 
identified with architectural beauty. 
The ancients described it with admira- 
tion 18 centuries ago, and it still re- 
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The inscription on the frieze, u m. 
A«Birr k , ix . i * < <h . ti lain . i kit," 
shows that it \mn elected by Marc as 
Acrippa li. his tkiib aOMUute B.r. 
27 . A St <'Ol d ImU’lptJOii, 01 UrUAeti 
in 2 line* ot tne bordi r of the auhi- 
trave* murd- the MiWquuit restora- 
tion of the huiMiix-j; hy Srprimnn 
Stnenis and Caraealhu lu tn.s ihuii- 
fuoe IV, ohtuinui pcrmVkn. fioin 
the euipcror PUomss to conn-crate 
it as u Chnstiai* dsiavh. under the 
name of 31a r* a ad Margies; and 
to this fiivnmst.uiiv the w * ivld is pro- 
bably iiidibtod ior the pr* senatiou of 
the o: S} monntueitt ot .mcdut home 
whh ll has its OiknMil up- 

pwmuiee. The / » fi ^ which was 
raised 3 steps ahmc the Pia/za, has 
been admittul h\ must wiitcis to he 
almost Inn end erVithm. It i s l in leet 
lonjs, and H ile*p, and is eompOfeul of 
U Vorinthian eo,amus of praaiAs w ith 
capitalb ami basts of white nimble, 8 
of these columns are in float, and the 
remaining 8 are arranged iu 4 lines 
behind them* All the columns are in 


f I their original position except :5 on the 
"IK.; one of those was added hy l rkm 
1 1 VIII, in It, 27, and may easily be re- 

- eouni-ui h\ the ?< e 9 the armorial bear- 

- intr ot the* Ijjiberinis, on the capital ; 

- * the oth* r 2 were added by Altx- 
s t amh r VII. in i Wei, and are distin- 
f I amslk >1 by the t? i r over three hills of 
1 1 \ in* i hi,.! family, introduced in a simi- 
e 1 lar manner. Each ooiunm is composed 
e I of a single Shock, 4k English feet in 
f | height, and 3 feet in diameter; 7 of 
n 1 *Jwse in front are of grey, the remarn- 

‘ inir M in red Eg} ptian cranite. The 
d \c?iil)nle i- vuppoi ted h} tinted pilas- 
>- tors of white marble, corresponding 
w ith the coltimiis. The whole is sur- 
mounted In a pediment, which still 
iVams the maiks hy which its has- 
t n-xiefs were attached. In the vesti- 
buh on the 1, of the doorway is a 
1 i j Latin inscription, recording that Urban 
x VII L melted the remains of the bronze 
I roof into columns to «ene as orna- 
m J meats of the high altar over the 
■ Apostle’s tomb in the Vatican, and 
| into cannons (At le*i tor, acuta) for the 
Castle of St. Angelo. Venuti states 
f that uu loss than 4uU,2'lU pounds weight 
j of metal were remm ed on this ocea- 
! sion. As a part of the roof had been 
premmh 5 nipped by the emperor 
' Coxistaus II., in * 57, the reader may 
1 form some idea of the original magni- 
i licence of the temple. The bronze 
1 (* ’css-beams, which iormed the roof of 
' the vestibule, were planned on pre- 
cise 1} the same principle us that on 
which unr cast-iron tubular bridges 
, an constructed. Some of the nails 
used in riuding the bronze plates 
together are still preserved; and the 
! whole plan of this ingenious con- 
j trivance may be examined in one of 
Serlio’s drawings, On the rt, side of 
the dour another inscription records 
the erection of the tvs o belfry towers 
by Urban VIII. Under these two 
slabs are two inscriptions to Phis IX., 
placed hy the Auideim of St. Luke 
and the Archeological Academy . and 
\ wording his haring purchased and 
removed the shops which obstructed 
the left side of the Pantheon. The 
marble doorway corresponds in its 
architecture with the portico. Within 
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it are bronze pilasters, on which the J posed alternately in round and square 
doors are hung:; the opening is about j compartments. Some feet below this 
39 feet high and 19 wide. Over it is , pavement is a drain to carry off the 
the ancient bronze grating, which has | water which enters by the opening in 
been preserved unaltered. The bronze the dome. Michel Angelo attributed 
doors have been the subject of much * the portico and body of the rotunda to 
controversy, but there appears to he * Agrippa, the 1st story of the interior 
no ground for doubting their anti* ! to Hadrian, and the 2nd to Septimius 
quity, or referring them to other than J Sever us. There has been pinch con* 
classical times ; and the best autho- 1 troversy in regard to the original des- 
rities agree in regarding them as the 1 tination of the Pantheon, many con* 
identical floors of the original edifice, j tending that it was connected with the 
On the left of the entrance is an i baths constructed by Agrippa in this 
inscription on a porphyry slab, record- j neighbourhood, and that the Corinthian 
nig the’reparation of the pavements by t portico was added subsequently. What- 
Pius IX. in the 27th year of his ever salue we may be disposed to 
pontificate. The Ulterior of the temple attach to these conjectures, it is worthy 
is a rotunda, covered by a dome* The of remark that a loftier pediment and 
circular hail is 342 ft. in diameter, entablature are distinctly visible be* 
exclusive of the walls, which are said hind the present portico, which seems 
to be 20 feet thick in some places, to have been intended to conceal them, 
The height from the pavement to the and that the portico was added to a 
summit is also 143 feet, and the dome pre-existing edifice. The form also 
occupies one-half of the height, or 7 1-j of the Pantheon, separated from the 
feet. In the upright wall are 7 large portico, is simply that of the ancient 
recesses, 4 of which luiv e tinted columns oalUfarium , as maybe seen on com- 
of qwiln tuitico of the Corinthian paring it with the circular chamber 
order, and 2 have similar columns of at the baths of Curacalla. The 
pueoiiiazetto marble. The 7th, facing the body of the building is of brick- 
entrance, is open, and has *2 columns work, strengthened by numerous blind 
of stained pavonazzetto standing on arches; it was formerly coated with 
each side. Between the larger recesses marble on the outside, which has 
are 8 “ a?dieul&,” which have been shared the fate of the bronzes and 
converted into modern altars. Above statues. The tasteless belfries which de- 
these altars runs a marble cornice, form the portico were added by Bernini, 
richly sculptured, perfectly presen ed, at the command of Urban VIII. In 
and supporting an attic, with 14 the sacristy behind the building some 
niches, surmounted by a 2nd cornice, remains of the baths of Agrippa may 
The caryatides of Diogenes of Athens, still be recognised. The Pantheon in 
described by Pliny, probably deco- more recent times has acquired an 
rated this attic, corresponding above the interest very different from these re- 
pillars which support the architrave, cords of the* empire and of Papal Van- 
We may take as a specimen of these dalism. It is sacred in the history of 
celebrated sculptures the caryatides art as the hv rial-place of Raphael, -whose 
in the Braecio Nuovo, brought from tomb is behind the 3rd eliapei on the 
the Palazzo Paganica, in the neigh- left, which was endowed hy him, and is 
bourbood of the Pantheon. Above the distinguished by a statue of the Vir- 
attic rises the majestic dome, divided gin and Child, known as La Madonna 
into square panels, which are sup- del Basso, executed at his request by 
posed to have been originally covered bis friend and pupil Lorenzo Lotto, 
witly bronze. In the centre a circular The Toman archaeologists, after having 
opening, 28 feet iu diameter, sup- unsettled the faith of ages on every 
plies the only light which the temple matter connected with the antiquities, 
receives. The paiement 9 restored by began to raise doubts on Vasari’s state- 
Pius IX., is composed of porphyry, mcut respecting the last resting-place 
granite, and different marbles, dis- of Raphael. It was at length deter- 
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'1 - \ a i * in \ JN i was 

v i,i , t i\ , , u.,a ‘lie i urn •* ot 

lh 1 k,: *’» ri * painur were uncovered 
juni s i\ - *v m soPhs, bctimd the 4 
op u‘ <u*u 1 u ipd. “F'ur views of 
tilt t» n s-ji *"^ * »r.t^nts. * ere eu- 
i mu ouwmg> b) Camiuvini, 
a, d **i * m< -* no the apper ranee that 
prt> % 1 k df. The shroud Lad been 
1 s -os i*t» i h itl a nuaivr of metal rings 
am pv * juu. of these were kept 
M ul h dj 'or fahris, of home, wno 
w i** 1 j it ; o- i> '•km of t a-tsirom the 
vkj H aim i u- mat haml. Passat ant 
I’etiLU k *, jko^Lr i* out the east, that 
tU«* ska II \\ds uf a singularly fine form. 
The holies of the baud were all per- 
fect, but they crumbled to dust after 
the mould was taken. The skeleton 
measured about 3 feet 7 inches; the 
eoftiu was extremely narrow, indicat- 
ing a very slender frame. The pre- : 
clous relief were ultimately restored ' 
to the same spot, after being placed 
in an antique marble sarcophagus 
from the Vatican Museum, presented 
by Pope Gregory XVI. The mem- 
bers, of the Academy of St. Luke were 
interested in this investigation, as 
they had been long in possession of a 
skull supposed to be that of Raphael, 
and which had been the admiration of 
the followers of Gall and. Spurzhehn, 
The reputation of this relie naturally 
fell with its change of name, the more 
irretrievably as it proved to have 
belomred to an individual of no 
celebrity/ *— (in *rt m Rt i\ The inscrip- 
tion written by Card, ttembo, ending 
with the words Visit Ax. xxxvn. Is- 
TKVUi Lyru.no*, n firs. to Raphael's 
having die d on the same day of the 
same month he was born — the bth of 
April. A tablet above records that 
Raphael was adumeed to Maria, the 
niece of Cardinal Bihicnu, their union 
bring cut off by Ms untimely death.* 

J* la the steal! Mmeuxn <4 the Society of the 
Tirtiiuw di*i Itetheou, m the lelt-band tow*r, 
»n 1 mtenal from uuierike emit purlieu, am 


On tmi* side of the same chapel 
L the tomb of Annibale Canted; 
and on the other the inscription to 
Taddeo Zueeheio ; iu other parts of 
the building are burled Baida^are 
Per wi, Pieriuo d«d Yaga, Giovanni 
dt Udine, and other earn. cut aili-ts. 
The monument containing the heart of 
Cardinal Consalvi, who v as titular car- 
dinal of this ch., erected by his friends, 
with a bas-relief likeness by Thorw aid- 
sen, will not fail to command the respect 
of even traveller who can appreciate 
the merits of that excellent man and 
enlightened and patriotic statesman. 
The Pantheon, former!} surrounded by 
shops and houses, lias been considerably 
laid open of late years, and it is expect- 
ed will be soon entirely so, the govern- 
ment having purchased tin* greater 
number of those still built against it 
for the purpose of pulling them down : 
in consequence of the removal of these 
modem buildings, the foundations of 
a considerable portion of the portico, 
which flanked the principal edifice 
towards the E., were discovered in 
1854. Excavations begun in Nov. 
1874, in front of the pronaos, brought 
to light some of the steps which led 
from the paved area to the portico, 
and two ornamental bas-reliefs belong- 
ing to the x estibule. This area w as a 
large open space, paved with traver- 
tine, which extended in front of the 
| Pantheon. Recent excavations have 
shown that it went as far as the Via 
; della Coppelle, and that the house 
: No* 7, Via degli Omni on the E,, and 
: the Palazzo Cresenzi on the W., mark 
: its width. A triumphal arch stood in 
the middle. 

The Pantheon has recently acquired 
I an additional historical interest, from 
having become, in 1878, the mauso- 
| leurn of the first King of United Italy. 
His remains are walled in a recess on 
the right of the high altar, w here, under 
an eagle and crow it m gilt bronze, is a 
plain tablet with the inscription — 

YXTTUlilO 1 WAXUELX 2 II. 

Ill TV ITALIA, 

prebemd all the relics of Raphael, with the 
drawings made at the time by Camnocmi, and 
a ime ordinal one ot the Viigm by the yeat 
paint, r himself. The cast of the shall e ot a 
most i markebly beautfiitl fwm. 
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Temple of Bomulus, son of Max- 
entius (see Sacra Via, p. 95'. 

Temple of Vesta Gee Roman Forum, 

r* ’"'‘v* 

Temple of Saturn fsee Boman Fo- 
rum, p. 8«) j. 

Tempi© of the Sun, — The upper 
terrace of the Colomm gardens, on the 
Qnirinal, was formerly the site of the 
magnificent temple erected by Aurelian 
to the Sun-god. Its remains were in 
better presen ation in the time of Sixtus 
Y., and bore the name of Fronted th 
iU Xu'uiif . Palladio, du Ferae, and 
oilier architects, have left interesting 
drawings of them ; but the onlj traces 
which have come down to us are part 
of the architrave and frieze* and the 
angle of a pediment in the Corinthian 
style, highly ornamented. In point 
of sire they are the most stupendous 
fragments of marble in Borne. Their 
style and exaggerated ornamentation 
are certainly in favour of the opinion 
which determine the date of their com 
struction at a period when art was 
beginning to decline. In lowering the 
Ft' at. a del Qnimule in 1864-65, part of 
the massive foundations of AureliaiTs 
buildings were discovered in rubble- 
work, composed of broken lava and 
Pazzolano cement, remarkable for 
their extreme solidity, and covering a 
hue fragment of the Servian wall. In 
fact, the line of this early fortification 
seems to have been turned to advantage 
for the support of the high terrace on 
which the temple stood, as more than 
one-half of its substruction rests on the 
massive tufa wall of Servius. The best 
preserved portion is to be seen over 
the modern washing-troughs in the 
Colomia Gardens. In levelling the 
new Via del Quirinale, in 1879, a 
portion of the concrete plated of this 
temple* was revealed in front of the gate 
of the Colonna Gardens, but was de- 
stroyed in the prosecution of the works. 

On the rt„ of the temple, as we look 
towards the city, are the remains of the 
vast staircases, which afforded a direct 
communication between this part of 
the Quirinal and the field of Agrippa 


in the Campus Marlins, at the foot oi 
the hill. The extensive vaults under 
the staircases, which, according to Vo- 
piscus, w ere employed as cellars for the 
fiscal wine sold to the people, are now 
filled vs itli hay for the adjoining cavalry 
barracks of la PiJotta. 

The colossal horses which give the 
name to the Piazza di Monte Cava! I o, 
stood formerly iu front of the Temple 
of the Sun. 

Temple of Trajan,— 'Of the mag- 
nificent edifice raised by the Emperor 
Hadrian to his great predecessor, and 
which was situated near the Forum of 
the latter, the only portions that remain 
are some substructions beneath the Pal. 
Valeutiiii, entered from the Piazza del 
$S. Apostoii. In exeat ating recently, 
some fragments of large fluted Corin- 
thian columns in Pa vonazetto marble, 
with portions of an elegant frieze and 
architrave, were discovered under this 
palace, which, without doubt, belonged 
to the edifice raised by Hadrian. 

So-called Temple of Venus and Cupid 
(see Sessoriaa Palace, p. 143). 

Temple of Venus and Borne (see 
Sacra Yia, p. 95 p 

Temple of Vespasian (see Boman 
Forum, p. 80). 

Unknown Temple, discovered in 1837 
by Mr. V. Baltard, under the block of 
houses between the Via de Speech! and 
the street and square of S. Salvatore 
in Cainpo. It was carefully re-ex- 
amined in April 1873 by the Archaeo- 
logical commission, when two beauti- 
ful fluted columns of the Ionic order, 
5 ft. in diameter, were discovered, 
lying across the Via de Speech!, at a 
depth of 15 ft. The actual remains 
visible under the house Nos. 9, 10, 

; consist of a massive basement ap- 
proached by four wide steps, on which 
stand six stumps of fluted* columns of 
Greek marble. 

Temple, commonly called of Vesta. 
This elegant little temple, in the 
Piazza della Boeca della Verita. near 
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Hie Ponte Potto, ani the IVmpV of 
Fortinm 1 ini is, has for a ties the 
admiration of traveller. Pietuies, 
engraving photographs, and models* 
in bror./e ani m i \ bie have made it 
better known, peihap-, than any other 
rain in home. It consists of a circu- 1 
far cciLi swmmnded hy a perKtj le of 
20 Corii.tlfuu columns, of which oah 
one has been lost The entablature 
and original roof have entirely dis- 
appeared, and are now replaced by 
a mere c>a ering of tiles. Tlie dia- 
meter of the colU (the ancient portion 
of which, as well as the columns, arc 
of white marble, is 26 feet; the cir- 
eumferenee of the peristyle, 156; the 
diameter of the columns about 3, and 
their height 32. The edifice is gene- 1 
rally referred to the time of the An- 
tonmos, though there is some proha- 1 
htUfcy that it was constructed in the 
reign of Vespasian, one of whose coins 
represents a temple of the same form. 
Under the Christian rule it was^ first 
consecrated under the patronage of S. 
Stefano delle Carrozze ; but was sub- 
sequently known as the church of S, 
M. del Bole* 


Antiquaries have at different times 
suggested more than twenty different 
classical names for it. That of Vesta 
seems to have been proposed on account 
of the circular form of the building. 
Modern topographers regard it as the 
temple of the J/ tU'r Matuta, which 
stood on the forum Boarium, inside 
the Porta (TnnentalK 4 


1 21. Theatres and Amphitheatres. 

Theatre of Balbus, erected a.u.c. 741, 
hy Cornelius Baibas, at the desire of 
Augustus. It was the smallest in 
Borne, although it is said to have con- 
tained 1 1,600 spectators. The Palazzo 
Ceuci stands upon the eminence formed 
by its ruins, but the only fragments 
now "visible are a portion of one of 
the <f eunei,” which may be seen 
below tlut palace near the gate of the 
Ghetto, and 2 columns with a portion 
of an architrave on the sides of the 
door of a house, No. 23 in the ad- 
joining street of Sta. Maria in Caea- 
beris, supposed to have belonged to 
the erjptoportms of the theatre. Near 
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tins the 2 enlu^a! *M + UtS of Cantor taiiiiufr spectators, lntliellth 
and Pollux, which now stand at the century it was converted by Pit rleone 
top of the stair* leadiiu to the Piazza into a fortress, and was afterwards a 
of the Capitol. w» u* found, during the stronghold of the Savellis. From them 
pontificate of Pirns IV. it passed to the Massimo and Orsini 

families, A fragment of the ground-plan 

Flavian Amphitheatre see €olos- of this theatre, w ith the name annexed, 
sewn, p. ll», is presen ed in the Pianta Capitolina. 

Theatre of Marcellas, the second J Theatre of Pompey, the first theatre 
theatre op* m*d in home, in the > erected in stone at Home. It was built 
level space near the Forum Qiitonum, by Pompey the Great, repaired by 
or caul \ egeUble market, between the » Tiberius and Caligula, injured by fire 
$, declivity of the Capitniine Hill and ( in the reign of Titus, and restored by 
the Tiber. It Mas begun by Julius j several of the later emperors. It was 
O sar, finished by Augustus, and dedi- i also repaired by Theodoric, and may 
cated by that einpeior to the j oung j therefore be considered to have been 
Marcel iu.s, son of his lister Oetaria, - entire in the middle of the dth eenty. 
vi hose name he gave to the magnificent In the middle ages it m as com erred into 
portico adjoining the theatre, which he j a fortress, ami was a stronghold of 
restored as a place of shelter for the > the Orsinis during the troubled times 
spectators in unfavourable weather, of the 11 th and 12th centuries. There 
The ruins, though encumbered by < are few monuments with which so 
the Orsha Palace, and didiuured In j many historical associations are eon- 
the dirty «hops which occupy the t nected as this theatre. It is recorded 
lower tier of arches, are still highly in- hv ancient writers that the opening 
tefesting. The design of the building of this new place of amusement 
maybe compared to that of the Colos- was regarded by the older citizens 
seiim. The lower story, now half- as a corruption of morals; and that 
buried beneath the street, is Doric; Pompey, to evade their opposition, 
the capitals of the columns and the built over the theatre a temple dedi- 
entablature, though much mutilated, cated to Victory or Venus Victrix, 
still supply us with many interest- and pretended that the seats of the 
ing details. The second story is theatre were mere additions to the 
Ionic. The third was probably Co- temple. The ancient plan of Home, 
rinthian, but it has been superseded in the Museum of the Capitol, gives 
by the upper stories of the modem us a very accurate idea of the form 
houses. Notwithstanding the objec- and proportions of this theatre, but 
lions of recent critics, it is known that unfortunately the portion which con- 
the building excited the admiration of tained the plan of the portico is irn- 
the ancients; Vitruvius praised the perfect. The site occupied by the 
beauty of the whole structure, and the theatre lies between the chs. of S. 
existing fragment supplied Palladio Andrea della Valle on the N*, and 
with the model for theKoman Dorieand San Carlo h Catinari, the Piazza di 
Ionic orders. The ruins have formed a Camrm di Fieri, on the W. ; the Via 
iiiil.of some size, on which the Palazzo dei Chiavari, the Via dei Giupponari, 
Orsini was built by Baldassare Pcruzzi. and the Via di Torre Argentina on 
In the stables of the Osteria della the E. The Palazzo Pio Is built upon 
Campana, some of the sloping walls, its ruins. It was on this site that was 
or “ cunei,” which sustained the seats, discovered, in 1 864, the colossal bronze 
may be still seen; and there is no doubt statue of Hercules, now in the Vati- 
that many valuable fragments are con- can Museum (see p, 294). The semi- 
cealed by the mass of houses between circular form of the theatre, and even 
the outer wall of the theatre and the the inclination given to the ground 
Tiber. It is stated by the Regionaries by the vaultings upon which the seats 
that the building was capable of con- rested, may be traced by following 
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The cribbiL.fed ria+im of Pompey 
t described page J2s w, * found her**. 

Aiaonj me historical t “‘tsoi* .v*ett. 4 
tj ith tfii- theatre, Wu^ DhiIm- 1 i- 
tioas tlie j.o.immJ UA q i< -tm., whlos 
aroH in reaani to tie \i -erhrfiru 
the Temple of Wlory* whether the 
third CMibolate of Pomp*; Cicmld 1 m* 
OxptV'-'ed by r / r u or J ■ , 
Tlie literary men consulted cm the 
point we:v tin hied in opinion, ud 
Cicero* without meethijr the question, 
suggested that the difficulty should He 
avoided by writing * » , f ri . Subse- 
quent grammarians seem lo have In- 
clined to t < C } n , as we see inscribed 
over the portico of the Pantheon. 

Amphitheatre of Stafilius Taurus P— 
In Uiyhi? the foundations of the 
Pala/.zo di Monte Citorio (House of 
Parliament rince 1872, antler inno- 
cent X., masses of masonry were dis- 
covered still retaining ilk* form of 
u ennui,” These ruins were attri- 
buted by the older antiquaries to the 
Amphitheatre of Statilius Taurus, 
which was dedicated in the 4lh con- 
sulate of Augustus. It is more pro- 

• %4ilma Taurijs vase jumandir-m-ehjef of ; 
thf* land fwd» «i Aui^islub at the time «*f the ■ 

halite *4 Adlam, ami built this amphitheatre j 
in th*'* lel'kmuig yew, 


? fbn \ , Du i ng the reitrrt 
d | .rltn i f it- circuit ws 
+ 1 f 0 * 1*1 a part of the no 
ilk < Py, I hi tin* otrslde 
,v h -h f the lower tkr til 
the halt-columns of the 
or* r„ with their brick o 
"td! v i-ibie. The inside ct 
beyond tlu outline of the > 
ot the ellipse* In the arc] 
wild beasts hav< been discc 
an Kyy pilau statue and uui: 
nd lis of marble, which sh 
V hilU _ was i kills decorat 
the eity wall, and dose to : 
of a circus, wjnch antiqua* 
to have been the Circus 
erected b) Ildiogithalus. 


? 22 , Tories, Cou^itja; 

Catacombs. 

Mausoleum of Augistus, ' 
\ id dei Poutdid and i 
Pipe* ta, erected by Align 
ills lifetime, and in his ol 
{ «,(’. 27 , in the then open 
midway between the Vlad 
the Tiber. It was a cireii 
stated by aueient writers 1 
220 liomaii feet in diamu 
describes it as the most 
monmu»»rit in the Campus I 
says that it u w as raised tc 
able elevation on foundatii 
marble, and co\ erod to the i 
plantations of evergreens, 
statue of Augustus sum 
whole. Iu the interior wer 
chambers containing his 
those of his family. 1 
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Aeiippa, Li\u, Dmsu% rrcnmmieus 
mid hi* vi ifV Agrippina, Tiberius, pud 
I ‘jlbj da ; of Dms! * the son of Tibern% 
Antonin, Chimliu*, Brifimucus, and 
Vena. No one was buried here after 
ft** L tier emp* ror. The first member 
ot the imperial fi mih who«e a riles 
n i’t thjMsitel her* von the \oang 
Mai cell as, who died ajk and, so 
long as a fragment of* this monument 
remains the spot on which it stands 
w ill be hallowed in the estimation of 
the scholar, b\ those lines in which 
the greatest of Latin poets alludes 
to the newly -erected mausoleum 

“ jdlf«\irm:nn^nam \l*w jrtls.id nbcm 

taiii] u* agt t gimuua! \el <pn*, 1 lUrinp, 
vuif lus 

rirnsi, cum bunul”in irwO-rl ibrie n cen- 
tral I 

IS>c purr Hi tea qabqnim de unite L itinos 
In tintum spe toilet jaus; nee Romula quon- 
dam 

SJHo so tantum it Hus jactabit alumno. 

Jim pie t is, lira pmta tides, im ietaque bolio 
1 Extern > non ills se quisquam mipune tnlzug't 
Obvins annato, sou cam petit siret m bostem, 
R< u spnmarttis eqrd. fod* 1 et talcanbus annos. 
Hen, tmserande puer ! si qiu fata aspeia i 
rtmipj* j 

lu Marullus iris.” Xueld, vi. fcts. j 

The mausoleum is supposed to have j 
been first devastated by Robert Guis- 
eard ; it was converted into a fortress 
in the 12th century by the Colonna fa- 
mily, who were dislodged by Frederick 
Barbarossa, in 1 167, when the tomb w as 
reduced to ruin. It was converted into 
an amphitheatre for bull-fights until 
the time of Pius TUI., by whom all 
cruel representations of that kind were 
forbidden ; it is now occasionally 
used as a diurnal theatre for drama 
and comedy. The ruin is so sur- 
rounded by houses that it is difficult 
to examine it, or to form any idea 
of Its original magnificence* The 
most accessible part is in the court of 
the Palazzo Vaidambrim, in the Via 
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\ Tthx4-n. The modern entrance to the 
’ arena is through the Palazzo Correa 
in the Via del Poutefiei. The walls 
are of immense thickness offeiing 
Mime good examples of o/ ' > .»/•*«- 
J »• /. and, though the interior is 
to a great extent filled up with rub- 
, bisit, the part accessible is sufficiently 
i capacious to hold many thousand per- 
son 4 . The only remains now visible, 

' in addition to the outer circular wall, 

1 are some masses of reticulated work 
in tufa, beneath the modern seats for 
* the special >rs. Connected with the 
j mausoleum, and corresponding to the 
1 Via degli Otto Cnntoni, adjoining the 
. eh. of Mm Carlo in the Coisu, was the 
I: k'";//, mentioned by Strabo, where 
I the bodies of the imperial family were 
i burned. The site of tins was dis- 
| cohered in the last century, between 
1 the eh. of San Carlo and the end of the 
Via della Croce. Some blocks of trav er- 
tiue were found, bearing the names of 
members of the family of the Caesars. 
Five of them may still be seem in the 
Hall of the Statues f see p. 323 1 in the 
Vatican, where they serve as pedestals, 
A egtpnSy bearing the name of Agrip- 
pina, the wife of Gemanicus, is pre- 
served in the courtyard of the Palazzo 
de Conservator!. The Palazzo Correa, 
adjoining the Mausoleum of Augustus, 
was the first place in which the Church 
of England service was publicly per- 
formed before a Protestant congrega- 
tion in Rome. 

Tomb of the Baker Etirysaees, out- 
side the Porta Maggiore, on the Via 
Labicana. This very curious monu- 
ment was discovered in 1838 imbedded 
1 in the walls built by Bonorhis, close to 
the colossal monument of the Claudian 
1 aqueduct ; it was consequently so effec- 
tually concealed that its existence was 
unknown to the older antiquaries, 
although in the Galleria degli Ufifizi, 
at Florence, a drawing has been dis- 
covered by Herr Abeken, probably 
of Baldassarre Peruzzi, or G. de San- 
gallo, in which part of the monument, 
and some letters of the inscription, 
are designed. It is a quadrilateral 
building of unequal sides, and of 3 
stories or divisions, covered with slabs 
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style, the diameter of -winch tlimiinshes 
towels the capitals ; part of the en- 
tablature ura.l ornamented frieze are 
htjH st.-nming. In the centre is a 
mdse or doorway, with a moulded 
orvhbrave. On the pedestal is an in- 
tmriptioh rewording that the* ground 011 
■w'liieli it stands vas given l»v a decree 
“tO ht* Smate ami by order of the people 
■'bT.XATV* CO'SSVLTO POPVUQVE JVSSV) 

to erect on it the sepulchre ofC.Pohli- 
clu> Bibuhi®, the plebeian iTtiilca and his 
posterity, "imxoRrs viaTCTISCSUK caus- 
sa,‘‘ Tide ton;h cannot be much less 
than 20oo years old. A portion of a 
rmiilar inscription exists on another 
face of the monument, partly built into 
tn-e \wtil of the adjoining house. 

Nearly opposite, in the same street, 
are the remains of another sepul- 
enre, attributed to the Claudhiu Family, ‘ 
') ho y/erc also presented by the 
P. D. P. with a burial-place at the 


... ,, v ’ „ y r. k. wun a mimi-piaco at tue 

'T :f.T.’ rt . U ‘ n ' :ltl ! ,a * ! foM of the Capitol. It is now a huge 

.Vy r^utiu,, j simpficss ruin: hut some subterranean 


tht- .aker ami his into, ana the ; vaults under the modern dwelling are 
!n - scrlp,!W1! “ mT austu I stiH visible, which evidently belonged 
' yy iiEi ~ IMnNA OPT ™* '•««» 1 to a tomb. The FlamiaisuiWay lapor- 
ZT , » A C01! . K,ltls r - 1 ' 1 -t‘JviAr,— <ivui> ! tion of which lias been laid bare in level- 
A* A f ‘ T . h V\ T Is r* 3I0C *axauio. | ling the street) passed between these 
- t trie aimnjut 7 -'freo-of.Y,, or hread-bas- i two tombs ia its course to the Forum, 
hot, mentioned in the concluding word j 
i>t this inscription, and which formed i *» , „ ~ 

the sarcophagus of Eurvsaces and his I - Tom ? o^aecilm Metelk, about 2 in. 
wife, u fragment lias been discovered ! * • th V orta dl S * Sebastian©, on the 

Th<3 workmanship ami the spelling of i P mii Jr * y * and 3 from the ancient 
the inscription indicate the end of the I lorta . Ca P eua » ^eeted more than . 19 
retJtildie. or fin* ' 1 centuries ago to the memory of Ctecilia 


ntBViijfuvu iouicaie me ena ot tne 1 ' . 4 7 

republic* or the first years of the ho- j ^ ntu . nes to the memory of Cceciha 
pire. Altogether the* monument is a , , lu ’ *!*!; . wife of Crawus » and 
•valuable illustration of the domestic! ™?h tep ol Quintus Gocilins Metellus, 
manners of the ancient Homans. who obtained the name of Creticus 

lor Ins conquest of Crete, b.c, 88. This 
Tomb of Bihulnfl.— One of the few' noWe ^msoleum is one of the best 
remaining monuments of republican F^ ervwl ^pnlchral monuments about 
Koine, situated at the extremity of the li0me? iim } s0 ft reat is solidity of its 
Corse, under the north-eastern angle cmiSt p?J^n that it would seem as if it 
of the Capitoliue Hill. It forms pan were h, ! llt to f eternity. It stands on the 
of the wall of a house in the Via di extre P lt y » stream of lava from an 
Marfo rio, on the l.hand side on Miterinir at tlie hase of the AIbau llilIs 

from the Via della Ripresa de* Barlierf . m ?; A circular to ^ er » nearly 

aiid stood dose to the Porfa Katu- i0 teet m dianieter » rests 011 a q uad - 
mena of the Servian walls on the rt rail g u iar basement. This basement is 


" it is u, quad- 

rangular monument of travertine, orna- 
mented with pilasters e£ the Doric 


* See lEVixoilS, Via Appuu 



and IVaobr.na. tuviigthesicd by large 
square key atones of travertine, which 
project at intervals from the sous? 
to support the external nnu'hlu coat- 
ing. This coating was stripped at 
wirbrns tins'-* for making lime, and 
(dement XII. removed the larger 
blocks to construct the fountain of 
TrevL Too circular part of the tomb 
is coated with magnificent Mocks of 
the lii'.ot travertine, fitted together 
with great precision. It has tt beautiful 
friexJ unci cornice, over which a conical 
roof is supposed to have risen,- The 
baifiemeuts which have usurped its 
place were built by Boniface VIII. in 
the KUk century, when the tomb was 
t. onverti.il into one of the strongholds 
of his family, the Caotaiiis. The frieze 
is decorated with bas-reliefs in white 
marble, representing festoons alternat- 
ing with hulls’ heads, from which the 
tower probably obtained the modern : 
name of Capo dt BovcT On a marble 
panel lv!ow the frieze, on tlm side to- j 
wards the Via Appia, is the inscrip- 
tion : — C ALCI LIAK — Q;. CIIKTICI . F.~ I 
mktkllai: . crassi.— I mmediately over | 
the inscription is a bas-relief repre- 
senting a trophy; on one side is a 
figure of Victory writing upon a shield; 
underneath is a captive bound, in a 
sitting posture : the figures on the op- 
posite side have been effaced. The 
interior contains a circular dome- 
shaped chamber, lined with brick; 
the diameter of this chamber is 
about 15 ft.: the sarcophagus of 
white marble, now- standing in the 
court of the Farnese Palace, is stated 
on doubtful authority to have been 
found in it; the roof has entirely 
disappeared, but the inclination of the 
stonework shows that it was conical. 
Lord By ton’s description of this 
tomb, in the fourth canto of * Childe 
Harold/ is one of those eloquent 
bursts of feeling which appeal irre- 
sistibly to the "heart. It is impos- 
sible do describe the interest with 
which the genius of our great poet 
lias invested the monuments of Home, 
even to the most indifferent of English 
travellers ; and there are few who will 
not agree with Sir Walter Scott, that 
“ the voice of Marius could not sound 
[/tWm.j 


'more deep and solemn among' 
ruined arches of Carthage, than x ivV 
strains of the pilgrim amid the broke;" 
shrines and tall mi .statues of her sub- 
duer."’ 

“ ‘3 ii- re a Vem r>,and tower of other days, 
Firm as. a fortress, viru its font e of stone, 
Such iiftaji army's birth: d s treneth delays, 
suedirv with b Jf if a luUb'iuents alur.i". 

And with i wo thousand years of ivy grown, 
Tin.* garhiiid of oH-rnity, where wave 
TJj.» grw-n hnivt’S ow-r all by time o’er* 
throe, n t - 

What was. this tower of strength? within its 
cave 

What treasure say x» Sock'd, wo hid?— A Woman's 
grav-. 

but wlr. vus ih‘-, hie lady of the dead, 
TomhM in a pulaee? Wn:- As*; chaste and lair? 
Worthy a kings— of mors.— a Kouian’s bed? 
Wnut raiv of Thfo audi It:- roes did she boar? 
What diurhUcr of her beau ties was the heir? 
lb ,\v iiwd — iiow laved— how died illy? Was 
**he not. 

Su honour's I— real runspicuonsly there, 

Wlem m-.v(,i;or relies must nut dare tv* Tot, 

Piar* ■'? tocoiriineneTato a more fijan mortal lot? 
S ‘wlunce she <!icd in yuuth : it way bo, bow’d 
With woe-, far huai for than the ponderous tomb 
Thu v/etghH upon her gentle dust, a cloud 
Might curlier o'er lev beauty, and a gloom 
in her dark t*v»‘, prophetic of the doom 
Heaven gives its favourites— early death ; yd 
&bed 

A sunset charm around her, and illume 
With hectic light the Hesperus of the dead, 

Of her consuming cheek the autumnal leaWike 

red. 

Perchance she died in age— surviving all, 
Charms, kindred, children— wi rh the silver gray 
On her long tresses, which might yet recall, 

It may be/kill a something uf the day 
'When they were braided, and her proud array 
And lovely form were envied, praised, and eyed 
P»y Home— hut whit herwould Conjecture stray? 
Thus much alone we know — Metella died, 

The wealthiest Homan's wife : Behold his Jove 
or pride ! " 

Adjoining the tomb are the extensive 
ruins of the Caetani fortress., As early 
as the beginning of tlie 13th century the 
Savelli family had converted the rain 
into a stronghold ; the Caetanis, before 
the close of the same century, obtained 
possession of it, and built those towers 
and battlemented walls "which now 7 
form, from many points of view, a 
rain scarcely less picturesque than the 
massive tomb itself Their armorial 
bearings are still visible on the walls. 
The ruined chapel, with its pointed 
window's, bears a resemblance to many 
k 
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of t;bsh churches of the same period. ' 
m /was founded in 1296 by the Cae- 
sinis, who seem to have converted 
the locality into a colony of their 
dependents. On a wall adjoining the 
monument of C. Metella are some 
fragments of 2 marble tombs, disco- 
vered in 1324, belonging to Q. Granicus 
Labeo, the Trib. Mil. of tlie 3rd Le- 
gion, and of a certain T. Orustidius. 
The pavement of the Appian Way, 
then remarkably perfect at this spot, 
was laid open at the same time, but 
the polygonal masses of la^va have 
"been since removed, and the road is 
now macadamised. There is a sub- 
terranean passage leading from the 
fortress to a catacomb, which is sup- j 
posed to have been exeat ated by 
the Caetanis. A short way on the 
1. beyond this tomb are the quar- 
ries of lava which have furnished a 
large proportion of the paving-stones 
of ancient and modem Rome. The 
lava of Capo di Rove, ihes/hv of Pliny, 
a very different substance from tie 
siiej; of the moderns, is celebrated 
among mineralogists as containing 
many interesting minerals— Meililite, 
Breislakite, Pseudo-Nepheline, Comp- 
tonite, Gismondite, & c.: of which the 
scientific traveller may see some fine 
specimens at Rome in the Museum of 
the Sapienza. 

Pyramid of Sains Cestius, now the 
only sepulchral pyramid in Rome, 
situated close to the Porta di San 
Paolo, The spot is well known to 
every English traveller as being 
near the Protestant burial-ground. 
The monument is partly within and 1 
partly without the wall of Aurelian, 
who included it in Ms line of fortifi- 
cations, It is a massive pyramid of 
brick and tufa in the centre, covered 
with slabs of white marble from the 
base to the summit. It stands on 2 
square basement of travertine 3 feet 
high. The height of the monument 
is 114 feet, the length of each side 
at the base 90. In the centre is a 
small chamber, 13 feet long, the stuc- 
coed sides and ceiling of which are 
covered with arabesques, which were 
first brought to light by Ottavio 


Faleonieri, and described by him in 
a dissertation annexed to the work 
of Xardini. These arabesques ex- 
cited great interest before the dis- 
covery of the paintings at Pompeii; 
they still retain their original bright- 
ness of colour, though somewhat in- 
jured by the damp and the sraoke of 
: torches, and represent 4 female figures 
j with vubes and candelabra. The en- 
j trance is on the side of the cemetery. 
[The key to this chamber is kept . by 
the cusrode of the Protestant burial- 
ground, dose by.] At 2 of the angles 
are tinted columns of white marble, of 
the Doric order, discovered during the 
excavations of I <563. At the other 
angles 2 pedestals with inscriptions 
were found, Vvliich are now preserved 
in the museum of the Capitol. On 
one of them was a bronze foot, also 
in the same museum, which pro- 
bably belonged to a statue of Cuius 
Cestius. The inscriptions relate to the 
completion of the Pyramid by the exe- 
cutors of C. Cestius, two of whom bore 
names well known in the time of Augus- 
tus — M. Valerius Messalla Commas 
and L. Junius Silanus. There are 2 
ancient inscriptions on the monument ; 
the first, in letters of large size, is 
repeated on the eastern side:— -c. 
CESTIUS. L. F. FOB. EPVLO. PE. TE. 

pl. — vii. vir. epvlo n vm. The other is 
on the front facing the road to Ostia : it 
records the completion of the pyramid 
in 330 days : the letters are consider- 
ably smaller than those of the former 
inscription orvs . absolytvm . ex . 

TESTAMEXTO . DIEBTS . CCCXXX. — -AXtBI- 
TRATV . — PONTI . P. F, CLA . 3IELAE . 

heredis . et . POTiii . l. The monu- 
ment is of the age of Augustus, and, 
as shown by the inscriptions, was 
completed in 330 days by his heir, 
Pontius Mela, and his freedman Pothus ; 
C. Cestius was of the Poblieian tribe, a 
praetor, a tribune of the people, and 
one of the 7 epulones, appointed to 
prepare the banquets of the gods at 
public solemnities. lie was probably 
the person mentioned by Cicero in his 
letter to Atticus from Ephesus, and in 
his oration for Flaccus. In the 17th 
century the base of the pyramid was 
buried under 16 feet of soil. It was 
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cleared and restored in If! 63 by Alex- 
ander TIL, as recorded by an inscrip- 
tion placed beneath those already men- 
tioned, and was laid open towards the 
Via Ostienso by Gregory XVI. 

Tomb of St. Constantia, beyond the 
Porta Pia, near the church of S. 
Agnese; creeled by Constantine the 
Great to contain the magnificent sar- 
cophagus of porphyry, now in the 
museum of the Vatican, in which the 
body of his daughter was deposited, 
or perhaps by the children of that 
Emperor after his death, about a.d. 
33 J. The tomb is a circular build- 
ing, decorated with mosaics, on the 
vaults of the circular _ aisle. This is 
the earliest known series of Christian 
mosaics. One represents Christ stand- 
ing in the clouds, with two prophets. 
In another, Christ is seated on the 
globe, with a saint kneeling before 
him. It was supposed by the older 
antiquaries to have been originally in- 
tended as a baptistery for the church 
of S. Ag.ms. The wall of the central 
building is carried on arches with 
elegant twin-shafts, with Corinthian 
capitals, resting on a platform, within 
which a floor has been inserted over 
what was originally the baptistery, for 
baptism by immersion, as in the bap- 
tistery of the Lateran of about the 
same period. The construction and 
style of the edifice seem conclusively 
to indicate the decline of art under 
Constantine. It was converted into a 
church by Alexander IV. in the 14th 
century (for a description of which 
see p. 250). 

Tomb of the Empress St. Helena, 
1J m. beyond the Porta Maggiore, on 
the Via Labieana, leading to Colonna. 
It is now called the Torre Pignattara, 
from th q pig twite, or earthen pots, which 
are seen in the construction of the 
upper part of the walls. The tradition 
of the Church has pointed out this ruin 
as the mausoleum of the empress He- 
lena, mother of Constantine, who died 
in Palestine at a very advanced age, 
whilst by some it has been described 
as the church raised by Constantine 
to S3. Peter and Marcellinus, whose I 
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cemetery or catacomb lies bene. 
There is indeed no doubt that o* er 
of the large porphyry sarcophagi, 
in the Hall of the Greek Cross at 
the Vatican was removed from it 
by Anastatius IV., and deposited 
in the Lateran Basilica, from where 
it was transferred to the museum by 
' Pius VI. The remains now visible 
are those of a large circular hall, with 
walls of great thickness. In the inte- 
rior are S circular recesses. From 
inscriptions found here it appears 
that the surrounding district was occu- 
pied by the cemetery of the Equites 
Singulares, from the 2nd to the 4th 
century of our era. One of these in- 
scriptions, on the 1. of the entrance, 
with a curious bas-relief of a knight 
and his page, hears the names of Aug. 
Claudius Virunus, “ Nat. None.,” sup- 
posed by Cluverius to have been an 
ancestor of the existing German family 
of Volckmark. A farmhouse, and a ch. 
dedicated to S3. Peter and Marcellinus, 
have been built in line interior of the 
ruined edifice. A flight of steps leads 
from the sacristy to the catacombs of 
these saints beneath. A quarter of a 
mile farther on the road, in the Viiyna 
del Grande, has been recently discovered 
an interesting Catacomb, to which the 
name of St. Helena has been given. 

The Mausoleum of Hadrian, now the 
Castle of St. Angelo, and formerly the 
great Papal fortress of Rome. This 
massive edifice was erected by Hadrian 
about a.d. 130, on the rt. bank of the 
Tiber, within the gardens of Domitia, 
the aunt of Nero. The idea was proba- 
bly suggested by the mausoleum of 
Augustus, which stood on the opposite 
bank of the river, the last imperial 
niche in which having been occupied 
by the ashes of Nerva, rendered another 
necessary. 

Turn to file Mole which Hadrian rear’d on high’ 
Imperial mimic of old Egypt’s piles, 

Colossal copyist of deformity, 

Whose travail’d phantasy from the far Nile’s 
Enormous model, doom’d the artist’s toils 
To build for giants, and for his vain earth, 

His shrunken ashes, raise this dome! How 
smiles 

The gazer’s eye with philosophic mirth, 

To view the luge design which sprang from 
such a birth ! ” 

n 2 
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tomb was probably completed by ' 
Antoninus Pius, who removed the 
S ashes of Hadrian from Puteoli, where 
they had been deposited in a temporary 
sepulchre. Hadrian died at Bairn, but 
we know on the authority of Dion Cas- 
sius that he was, interred near theiElian 
bridge, in a tomb which he had himself 
erected ; his remains w ere therefore de- 
posited here. After the time of Hadrian 
it became the sepulchre of Lucius Yerus 
and the Autonines, and of many of their 
successors dow ntothetimeofSeptimius 
Severn. The ashes of Antoninus Pins 
were deposited here a.d. 101 *, of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, 180 ; of Com modus, 192 ; ; 
and of Septimius Sei eras, 211. It is 
a massive circular tower. 9S7 ft. in cir- 
cumference, eased on the outside with 
huge rectangular courses of peperino, 
and standing on a wpiavc basement, 
each side of which is 247 ft. in length. 
Procopius, who saw it in the 0th cen- 
tury, before it was despoiled, is the 
oldest waiter by whom it is described. 
His description still affords a better 
idea of the original structure than any 
conjectural restorations. “ It is built,” 
lie says, “ of Parian marble ; the 
square blocks fit closely to each other 
without any cement. It has 4 equal 
sido% each a stone’ s-throw in length. 
In height it rises above the walls of 
the city, On the summit are statues 
of men and horses, of admirable -work- 
man ship, in Parian marble.” He goes 
on fo state that it had been converted 
Into a fortress considerably before his 
time, but without injury to the decora- 
tions 5 and lie tells us that, w T ken 
assailed by the Goths under Yitiges, 
In 507, the statues were torn from 
their pedestals by the besieged, and 
hurled down upon their assailants. ( 
Its first conversion into a fortress 
dates probably from the time of 
Honorius, about a.b. 423. In the 
wars of Justinian we know that it 
was successively held by the Goths 
and the Greeks, and that it at length 
passed into the possession of the Ex- 
archs, and became their citadel in 
Borne. At the close of the 6th century, 
according to the Church tradition, -while 
Gregory the Great -was engaged in a 
procession fo St. Peter’s for the pur- 
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pose of offering up a solemn service to 
avert the pestilence which followed 
the inundation of 589, the Archangel 
Michael appeared to him standing on 
the summit of the fortress in the act 
of sheathing his sword, to signify that 
the plague was stayed. In commemo- 
ration of this event the pope erected a 
chapel on the summit, which was sub- 
sequently superseded by a statue of the 
archangel. The name of St. Angelo 
was derived from this circumstance, 

| but it does not appear to have been 
| applied for several centuries after 
the event. During* the 8th and 9th 
centuries it w*as not used as a castle 
or prison, and was always called 
Adriutivui. In the 10th century the 
mausoleum w r as the fortress of Maro- 
zia, and the scene of many of those 
events which have rendered her name 
and that of her mother Theodora, the 
widow of Count Alberico of Tusculum 
and mistress of Pope John X., so 
disreputably celebrated in the history 
of that troubled period. John XII., 
the grandson of the latter, about a.d. 
960, was the first pope who occupied it 
as a place of military strength. In 985 it 
was seized by Crescentius Nomentamis, 
the consul, who increased the fortifica- 
tions to defend himself against the 
emperor Otho II!., who had marched 
an army into Home in defence of the 
pope. From this personage it acquired 
the name of the Castellum Crescen- 
tii, under which it is described by 
several old -writers. The history of 
the fortress from this time would he 
little less than an epitome of the 
history of Borne through the troubles 
of the middle ages. It wall be suffi- 
cient to mention that in the 1 1th and 
12th centuries it was held by the 
Orsinis. It is supposed to have been 
reduced to its present form in 1378, 
when it w r as occupied by the French 
cardinals -who opposed the election of 
Urban VI. Boniface IX. repaired the 
fortress, and Alexander VI. about the 
year 1500 raised the upper part, and 
strengthened the base by erecting the 
bulwark of travertine between it 
and the bridge ; he completed the co- 
| vered gallery which leads from the 
! castle to the Vatican, begun by John 
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XXIII. on the foundations of the 
Leonine walls. Urban VIII., in 1644, 
constructed the outworks of the fortress 
from the designs of Bernini, and com- 
pleted the fortifications by furnish- 
ing them with cannon made with the 
bronze stripped from the roof of the 
Pantheon. The ancient portion of the 
building, forming the circular mass 
below the brickwork, may easily he 
distinguished from the latter additions 
of the popes. All the upper part is 
modern. The ancient quadrangular 
basement was laid bare on one side in 
1823, and found to consist of blocks of 
peperino mixed with brickwork. About 
the same time the original entrance 
facing the bridge was laid open, and ex- 
cavations were commenced in the in- 
terior, which were attended with very 
interesting results. It was ascertained 
that the immense mass contained in the 
centre a large square sepulchral cham- 
ber, to which led a high and wide j 
winding corridor from a species of 
atrium opposite the entrance, the 
greater portion of which the visitor 
is now enabled to examine. This 
spiral corridor — which we now descend 
with the aid of torches from a door 
leading out of the modern staircase — is 
30 feet high and 11 feet wide, built of 
brick in the very best style, and still re- 
tains traces of its marble facing and 
some fragments of the white mosaic with 
which it was paved. It runs entirely 
round the building, or parallel to the 
whole extent of its outer walls. It was 
lighted by two perpendicular pyramidal 
apertures, which serve to show the 
enormous thickness of the walls. The 
entrance was a massive and very lofty 
arch of travertine, opening towards 
the jElian bridge, but now blocked 
np. Opposite this doorway is a niche 
which contained the colossal bust of 
Hadrian, now in the Rotonda at the Va- 
tican Museum (p. 320). The sepulchral 
chamber, in the form of a Greek cross, 
is in the centre of the mausoleum ; the 
largest niche is supposed to have con- 
tained the urn which enclosed the 
ashes of Hadrian, whilst those of his 
successors were placed in the others. 
It is lighted by two windows per- 
forated in the thickness of the walls ; J 
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I the modern stairs leading to the upper 
part of the edifice pass o\ er it. Exca- 
vations have laid open a portion of 
the ancient level, and the lateral 
niches are seen by descending into 
the cells beneath the steps. The 
workmanship is of the best kind : the 
immense blocks of peperino are fitted 
with the utmost nicety, and yet the 
holes in the walls, and the ornaments 
discovered during the excavations, 
prove that they were covered with 
marble. Among the other objects 
found at various times among the 
ruins of the Moles Mad r km are the 
large granite sarcophagus in the bap- 
tistery at St. Peter’s; the Barberini 
Faun, now at Munich; the Dancing 
Faun, in the Florence Gallery ; and the 
porphyry um, removed by Innocent 11. 
to the Lateran, for his own tomb. 
Some of the sepulchral inscriptions of 
the Antonines existed until the time 
of Gregory XIII. , by whom they were 
removed, and the marble on which 
they were engraved cut up to decorate 
the chapel of St. Gregory in St. Peter’s. 
In the modern part of the building, the 
saloon, painted in fresco by Pierino 
del Vaga, is worthy of notice. Its 
roof is decorated with elegant ara- 
besques and ornaments in stucco ; on 
the walls are represented battle-scenes, 
painted by Slcciolante ; on that upon 
the right on entering is the portrait 
of P. del Yaga. Ascending higher 
is the square saloon, now converted 
into a barrack-room, ornamented with 
frescoes and stucco reliefs by Giulia 
Romano; the latter are very beau- 
tiful, as well as the paintings of 
sea-nymphs, although both have suf- 
fered greatly from neglect. Open- 
ing out of this hall is a circular 
apartment surrounded by presses, 
in which were once preserved the 
secret archives of the Vatican. In 
the centre stands a huge iron-bound 
chest, which contained the papal trea- 
sures when the pope was forced to 
take refuge in the castle of St. Angelo. 
Ascending still higher are several dark 
and dismal cells ; one larger than the 
rest contains a great number of oil- 
jars, and is supposed to have served 
as a store for that commodity, whilst 
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others will have it that the oil pre- 
served here was heated and used as a 
means of defence by being poured on 
the assailants. Near this are some 
small cells, evidently u'-ed to contain 
crimin h, in one of which the enstode 
u 111 have it that Beatrice Cenci was 
confined— more piobubly her brothers. 
A v aiding otair now leads to the plat- 
form on the summit* Turn -which the 
view over the city, and the N.E. 
part of the Cempagna, is very fine. 
There is no poirt from which the 
gigantic mass of St. Teter’s and the 
Vatican is seen to more advantage. 
The bronze statue of the archangel , 
was east by the FlemLk sculptor 
Vf enselieibld*. tor Benedict XIV., to 
replace one in marble by Hailaele 
da Montelupo, a poor work, now pre- 
served in a niche at the top of the 
grea t si a iv« . The celebrated <}iraiv»ji> >, 
the grandest exhibition of fireworks 
in the world, which took place of late 
} ears on the Pine i an Bill on Easter- 
Mondav and the Festival of St. Peter, 
is once more displaced fiom the Castle 
of St. Angelo, either on the birth-day i 
of Home, or on the national fete, c\lio 
flirt tu^o Ast Sunday in June). The 
demolition of Bernini's outworks of 
the castle (entirely useless as a place of 
defence in modern warfare), lias been 
determined in the piano retjohdore di 
and the site will be shortly 
turned into public gardens. Some 
archeologists have stated that the fine 
pavonazzetto columns in St. Paul’s 
cjtdn 1 m tiros, destroyed in the great fire 
of 1823, were originally removed from 
Hadrian's tomb: but without calcu- 
lating the difficulty of taking them 
down from so high a situation, their 
diameter is too small for such a gigantic 
mausoleum. It will be necessary to 
obtain permission to see the interior 
of ike castle front the chi A* of the i 
divisional staff of Pome. 

Tomb on the ¥ia Salaria. — This 
most interesting fragment of an- 
tiquity was discovered at the com- 
mencement of 1871, in destroying the 
massive towers of the Porta Solaria, 
which dated probably from the time 
of Aurelian. It consists of ‘an oblong 
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edifice of very massive construction, 
built of Alban Piperino, and Doric 
piers of travertine, in the architec- 
tural style of that of Bibuhis (p. 160), 
and is. therefore, one of the most an- 
cient sepulchral monuments in or about 
Home. The upper portion has been 
destroyed, and no inscription lias 
been discovered to indicate its age or 
the name of its occupant. A singular 
circumstance connected with it is the 
insertion of black marble pedestals be- 
neath the Travertine pieis. This ma- 
terial being found only at a considerable 
distance from Tome — the Island of 
Sardinia, or the mountains of Liguria 
—they were probably added during sub- 
sequent repairs. On the opposite side 
of the gate— the N.E.— is a still 
larger tomb of a circular form, in 
travertine, which is supposed to have 
belonged to a branch of tlie Cornelian 
family. The marble cippus of Sul- 
picius Maximus, now on the ground 
fioor of the Capitoline Museum was 
discovered between the square tomb 
and the modern porta Salaria. Both 
i these sepulchres will be preserved. 

Tomb of Planting, noticed in the ex» 
cursion to Tivoli (see Environs). 

Tomb of the Aterii — On the rt. of the 
Porta Pia, and at a little distance from 
it, stands the Porta Nomentana of 
Honorius, closed in the 16th century 
by Pope Pins IV. One of the towers 
protecting the old gate rests upon a 
massive square tomb of rubble -work, 
with traces of its travertine lining. A 
deep trench having been opened in 
1827 by Xamboni, in front of the tomb, 
a broken inscription v as discovered 2u 
ft. below the ground, bearing the name 
of Q. Aieriiis, a personage well known 
by tne mention of him m Tacitus, as 
i tne uoivt flatterer of TAeruw. 

Tomb of the Nasos. Of this interest- 
ing sepulchral monument of the family 
of Ovid very little now remains ; it was 
discovered in 1074, and described by 
Saute Bartoli and Bellori, who have 
luckily left careful drawings of its 
paintings, in their Pklnrtr Antiques. It 
is situated on the Via Flaminia, be- 
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yond the fifth aiile, a short way 
before reaching the modem Cosale dl 
G, oita lloh¥u "Partly excavated in the 
sides of the tufa rock which forms 
the escarpment on the 1. of the road, 
it had a Doric front, surmounted by a 
pediment in masonry, facing the road. 
The interior, elegantly decorated, con- 
tained inscriptions to Quintus Ambro- 
sias Naso, to his wife and freedmen. 
The paintings represented a poet con- 
ducted by "Mercury to the Elysian 
Fields, supposed to be Ovid, and seve- 
ral subjects from his Metamorphoses ; 
hence it has been concluded that this 
was the last resting-place of one of 
his collateral descendants. 

Tomb of the Scipios, in a vineyard 
near, and before reaching, the Porta di 
S. Sebastiano, on the left of . the Ap- 
pian, 55 perhaps the most ancient and 
certainly one of the most historic- 
ally interesting of all the tombs yet 
discovered. In 1016 an inscription on 
a slab of Alban stone, now at the en- 
trance of the Barberini library, was 
discovered on this spot, bearing the 
name of Lucius Scipio, son of Scipio 
Barbatus, consul in a.u.c. 495, as 
founder of the temple of the Tempests, 
after his conquest of Corsica. At that 
time it was supposed that the tomb 
was situated on another part of the 
Appian, and Maffei and other anti- 
quaries did not hesitate to pronounce 
the inscription a forgery. In May 1780, 
the brothers Sassi, then owners of the 
ground, in enlarging the grotto under- 
neath the gardener’s house, chanced to 
find two peperino slabs, containing the 
name of P. Scipio, son of the Africauus, 
engraved in red letters ; which discovery 
left no doubt that the sepulchre of the 
illustrious family v, as not far distant. 
Further excavations were commenced, 
and the tomb a ad its contents were 
brought to light, after having been 
undisturbed for upwards of one-and- 
twenty centuries. Several recesses or 
chambers were discovered, irregularly 
excavated in the tufa, with a sarco- 
phagus and numerous inscriptions. The 
ancient entrance was towards a cross 
road leading from the Appian to the 
’ See Jhmrons, Via Appia.* 
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Via Latina : it has a solid arch of 1 1 
blocks of peperino, resting on half- 
columns of the same material, and sup- 
porting a plain comice moulding. Upon 
this rests the base of a Doric column, 
indicating either a second story, or that 
it was surmounted by an entablature. 
In one of the larger chambers was 
found the celebrated sarcophagus 
of peperino, bearing the name of L. 
Scipio Barbatus, now in the Vatican 
(see Vatican, p. 329). The chambers 
at present contain nothing beyond 
copies of the inscriptions attached to 
the different recesses in the place of 
the originals, which have been trans- 
ferred to the Vatican, together with 
a laurelled bust, long supposed to be 
that of the poet Ennius. 

" Tho Scipios’ tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchres lie tenantless 
Of their'heroio dwellers.” Childe Harold. 

Unfortunately the modern copies of 
the inscriptions are very incorrect, and 
occupy a place generally different from 
that of the originals. The plan of the 
famous hypogseum has been altered, 
and falsified by new constructions, and 
nothing is left in situ to realise the de- 
tails of its former appearance. Several 
inscriptions bearing the names of per- 
sons of the great consular families of 
Cornelii, Cossi, and Lentuii were also 
discovered in this monument, and are 
considered to have been interred here 
when the family of the Scipios became 
extinct. Scipio Africauus was buried 
at Liternum, where he died; but we 
know from Livy that his statue, with 
those of Lucius Scipio and Ennius, 
was placed in front of the family mau- 
soleum at Eome. 

Tomb in the Yigna Volpi— Between 
the ch. of S. Saba, and the bastion of 
Sangallo on the Aventine. on the left 
side of the old Via Ardeatina, are the 
remains of a gigantic mausoleum, now 
enclosed within the walls of the Vigna 
Volpi, formerly Cavalier!. The plan 
of the mausoleum is circular ; a vaulted 
corridor leads to the central hall, de- 
corated with square niches, and sur- 
rounded by several rooms, or hypogsea, 
the entrance to which is s now filled 
up with earth and rubbish/ Although 
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this magnificent tomb exceeds in size 
that of Messala Corvinus and Cecilia 
Metella, yet nothing is known about 
its history, or external architecture, as 
only its nucleus of mbble-work has 
escaped destruction. 

Tomb of the family of the Senipronii. 
--This very interesting fragment was 
discovered in IS 64, in lowering the 
western ascent to the Quirinal by 
the Via della Dataria* It i& at a 
considerable depth below the surface, 
and covered by extensive construc- 
tions of the Empire of two distinct 
periods, the latest belonging probably 
to the Portico of Constantine, and by 
an ancient road, with its pavement in 
blocks ^ of lava. The ruin consists of 
a massive facade or wall of rectangular 
blocks of travertine, in finely adapted 
courses, pierced with a handsome arch, 
and surmounted by a cornice on which 
are sculptured palm-branches, and in 
elegantly-formed letters tins inscrip- 
tion on. semproxivs . c. r. soar.— 

SEHPKONIA ON. F. SOROR. LARCIA . MI. 
or mv.) (for munatii ) r. mater if,— 
which leaves no doubt as to its des- 
rination, Judging from the form of 
the letters and the general style of 
the monument, it must have' been 
erected in the last century of the 
Republic, and, like that of Bibulus 
on the Capitoline, marked the limits 
of the Servian Wall on the W. de- 
clivity of the Quirinal Hill and the 
position of the Port/t SmqnPP t which 
led into the republican city from the 
Campus Martins. The tomb had evi- 
dently been rifled, as no other portion 
of it remains except the facing or front. 
This tomb is situated within the palace 
of the royal household, formerly called 
A Felice, on the it. of the Salita della 
Dataria, and can be examined by apply- 
ing to the Mmistero della casa Reale. 

Tombs on the Via Latina.— Amongst 
the most recent and important dis- 
coveries in the neighbourhood of Rome, 
none are more interesting than that of 
these sepulchral chambers. 

The line of sepulchres which bor- 
dered the Via Latina, and still marks 
its direction, crosses the modern road 
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to Albano diagonally miles from 
Rome, going towards Frascati and 
iusculum. The farm on the 1. of the 
road here, and extending to the arches 
of the Claudian Aqueduct, is the 
Tenuta of the Arco Travertine del 
Corvo the first designation derived 
from one of the large arches of the 
Uandian Aqueduct, which are built 
of travertine, under which the Via 
Latina passed; the second supposed 
to he an abbreviation of Corvinus, a 
Roman family who had possessions, 
as appears from inscriptions disco- 
vered, hereabouts* In the course of 
1859 an enterprising searcher after 
antiquities, Signor Fortunati, seeing 
that this district had not been exca- 
vated in modern times, set about the 
viork, the first result of which was the 
discovery of the basilica of St. Stephen 
(described p. 480), and of extensive sub- 
structions of a Roman villaof the family 
of the Servilii originally, and which in 
later times belonged to that of the Asinii. 
Heie were found some good specimens 
°i sculpture of the times of Commodus, 
and numerous coins. Following up 
his researches, Sig. F. soon after came 
on the pavement of the Via Latina, 
hned, as the other great highways in 
the vicinity of Rome, with sepulchral 
monuments. The road itself consists 
as usual of polygonal blocks of lava 
much worn, with a wide footway, evi- 
dently of the Lower Empire, judging 
irom the careless manner of its con- 
struction and the materials employed* 

On each side are situated two inte- 
resting tombs ; that on the 
rt. preceded by a tetrastyle portico 
facing the road, followed by an 
atrium and triclinium paved in mosaic 
from which a double flight of steps 
descended into the funereal vaults 
These consisted of two large chain- 
bers : the outer one, which has been 
much injured, has a large niche con- 
taining a very mutilated marble sarco- 
phagus; the inner one is an oblong 
chamber 15 ft. long, with a vaulted 
roof covered with well-preserved bas- 
rehefs in stucco, in square and circu- 
lar compartments, representing nymphs 
riding on winged and sea monsters 
nereids, &c, The side trails and floor 
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were covered with marble slabs, of 
which a portion still remains In ritn ; 
whilst around were placed several se- 
pulchral sarcophagi which were bas- 
reliefs of excellent sculpture. These 
sepulchral chambers are considerably 
below the ie\ J of the ‘Via Latina ? 
the last wa-i suimom ted probably by 
a mounsuiil similar to the tv, o in 
brick u orb, still standing abo*. e ground 
close by. As to the owner of this 
splendid mausoleum nothing is known, 
From the stamps on some bricks em- 
ployed in its construction, it appears to 
date from about a.d. 100. 

On the opposite side of the road, but 
less well preserved near the surface, 
is what may be called the Printed 
Toni, discovered at the end of April, 
IS 5 9 ; on the level of the road is 
the triclinium, with a weli-preserved 
pavement in mosaic, representing ma- 
rine monsters. From the triclinium a 
flight of steps descends to the two 
hypogrea below, the outer sepulchral 
chamber being built against the v alls 
of an earlier one, after its entrance had 
been carefully walled up. The outer 
chamber is surrounded by low arches 
with paintings of birds, on which rest 
sarcophagi, some of which appear to 
have belonged to the family of the Pan- 
eratii ; the inscription upon one being 
still preserved. The sculpture on these 
ums shows that they belong to the 3rd 
or perhaps to early in the following 
century. As we shall see in the cata- 
combs and other sepulchral excava- 
tions, the portraits of their owners 
have been left unfinished, or indeed 
merely sketched in outline, probably 
being purchased in this state at the 
undertaker's shop of the day, who 
had always a stock in hand, only re- 
quiring tine inscription and likenesses 
to be added, the latter of little use 
in a situation like the present where 
they could with difficult} be seen. 
Tlie inner chamber, which is square, 
has a vaulted roof covered with beau- 
tiful stucco-reliefs and paintings, the 
colours of the latter as fresh when first 
discovered as when laid on 17 centu- 
ries ago. The reliefs represent chiefly 
subjects relative to the history of the 
Trojan war, the Judgment of Paris, 
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Achilles at Scyos, Ulysses and Diomed 
with the Palladium, Philoctetes at 
Lemnos, Priam at the feet of Achilles, 
and detached figures of Hercules Ci- 
thai\edns, Jupiter and the Eagle, and 
a set of lovely groups of Centaurs 
hunting Hons, panthers, &c. There 
are S landscape subjects, with groups 
of men and animals, in square com- 
partments, and infinite arabesque deco- 
rations in relief, almost equalling the 
fineness of cameos in their execution. 
Hound the base of the vault are remains 
of a cornice, and at the angles four 
figures in stucco, all now mutilated, 
although one of them was perfect when 
discovered, but which was stolen by 
some early visitors to the excava- 
tion. The walls appear to have been 
also covered with stucco, but of which 
not a trace remains. In the centre of 
the floor stands a huge marble sarco- 
phagus, 9 ft. long, plain and unfinished 
as the urns of the children of Theodosius 
in the eh. of SS. Nazario e Celso at 
Ravenna ( IhwJhook for IF. Italy), It 
has, which is unusual, places for two 
bodies, the skeletons of which were 
found nearly entire; the sides and 
pyramidal or house-roof cover are 
witho at any kind of ornam ent. K o trace 
has been yet found to enable the arch- 
aeologist to fix the date of this second 
tomb ; but from the elaborate nature of 
the decorations, and from the total 
absence of cinerary urns, all the monu- 
ments being for corpses entire, it cannot 
date from an earlier period than the 
reigns of the AntoninesA 

Tomb of Vibius Starianus, near the 
6th m. on the Via Cassia, the post 
road from Rome to Florence (see Hand- 
hook for Centra! Italy), commonly called 
the tomb of Nero, for what reason is an 
enigma. It consists of a massive oblong 
sarcophagus, with a huge cover in mar- 
ble ; in iron is an Inscription to A Ildus 
Mauauus, who was Procurator of Sar- 
dinia, Prefect of the 2nd Italian Legion, 
and a native of Dertona (the modem 
Tortonaj, and to his wife Reginia 

* An account of these discoveries will be 
found in Sig. L, Fortmmti’s ‘Relatione degli 
Seavi e Scoperte liuigo la, Yia Latina,* hour i 
18591 — 1 YOU 4 to. 
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Maxima; the monument was raised 
by their daughter Vibia to her parents, 
and dates probably from the end of the 
second century. 

Mausoleum called Casa Tonda. — This 
tomb, about GO ft. in diameter, stands 
on the it, of the Via Labicana, between 
the Trophies of Marius and the Porta 
Maggiore, A gardener’s house was 
built on it by the Allied, to whom the 
place belonged ; but a large square has 
been lately opened round it, called 
the Piazza Vittorio Emmanuelle, and 
the tomb forms now one of the most 
interesting objects in the new quarter 
on the Esqniline. 

Tomb in the Vigna di Lozzano, about 
h mile beyond the Porta Pia, on the 
ft. of the gate, near the E. wall of the 
Castrum Prsetorium, and probably on 
the line of the road which led out of 
the Porta Viminalis. It consists of a 
cruciform chamber of travertine orna- 
mented with a cornice, and contained 
three marble sarcophagi covered with 
bas-reliefs representing Orestes and 
the Furies, and the Mobides, which 
have been removed to the Lateran 
Museum. An upper chamber, supposed 
to have been circular, had entirely 
disappeared. The masonry of the 
existing fragment is of the best kind, 
but nothing has been discovered to 
enable us to fix the date of its con- 
struction. 

Columbaria.— On all the great roads 
leading out of ancient Some consider- 
able numbers of this class of sepulchres 
have been found, and particularly on 
the Appian, Latin, and Aurelian Ways. 
They bear so great a similarity to 
each other, that the description of 
one will, with few exceptions, apply 
to all. They were called Columbaria, 
from the rows of little niches, resem- 
bling the nests in a modern pigeon- 
house, which contained the olhe, or 
urns, in which the ashes of the dead 
were deposited. In some cases the 
ashes are contained in marble urns, on 
which are engraved the names of the 
deceased ; but they are more generally 
placed in earthenware olios, sunk into 


the brickwork of these recesses, with 
the names on a marble tablet above. 
These Columbaria, from their construc- 
tion, were capable of containing the 
ashes of large numbers of persons: 
they were more generally set apart for 
the middle classes, freedmen, and per- 
sons attached to the service of great 
families, and were often erected near 
the tombs of their patrons. Many of 
the extensive Columbaria about Home 
appear to owe their origin to specula- 
tors who sold places for urns to various 
applicants. Such was evidently the 
origin of the numerous Columbaria 
laid open along the Via Appia and Via 
Latina, between the tomb of the 
Scipios and the Aurelian wall. 

In early times, and until towards 
the 5th century of Home, the bodies 
of almost all classes were buried en- 
tire, as appears to have been also the 
more usual custom amongst the Etrus- 
cans. About the Gth century of Home 
the custom of burning the remains of 
the dead became nearly general, al- 
though the great Patrician families, 
such as the Cornelii Scipiones, still 
continued to follow the ancient mode 
of interment. During the reigns of 
the first Caesars cremation was uni- 
versal, and continued to be so until 
the age of the Antonines, when the 
system of burying the bodies entire 
was again introduced, and generally 
followed in the latter half of the 
2nd, 3rd and 4th centuries of our 
era. It is to this latter period that 
are to be referred most of the large 
sepulchral urns to be met with in 
our museums. At a still later period 
cofins of terra-cotta became common, 
especially in the 5th and 6th centuries. 
The early Christians, like the Jews, 
were interred in coffin-like urns, or 
In niches in the catacombs, with the 
bodies always ei tire : no instance to 
, the contrary, in the hundreds of Chris- 
tian cemeteries, and from the earliest 
period, having been yet discovered. 

Columbaria in the Vigna CodM, on 
the Appian Way, immediately beyond 
the garden in which the tomb of 
the Scipios is situated. These Co- 
lumbaria, of which 3 are well pre- 
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MU‘ved, contain cinerary urn 4 ; chiefly of 
persons attached to the family of the 
Caesars, and are by far the most inter- 
esting and instructive monuments of 
the kind that no w exist in Home or its 
environs. That most anciently dis- 
covered consuls of a large square 
chamber, wit h a massive pier in the 
centre, supporting the roof, and pierced 
throughout with niches for receiving 
urns. An ancient flight of steps 
leads from the door above to the 
bottom of the Columbarium, the 
walls of which were covered with 
frescoes and arabesques, some of which 
are still well preserved, representing 
birds and animals. A ear this is a second 
Columbarium equally capacious, hut 
without the central pier; it is called 
improperly that of the Liberti of 
Pompey ; in it are several inscriptions 
to persons attached to the household 
of the family of the Caesars, as J/t- 
<hctf* t Oh'tvti i ' , 

and to a certain Ilymnus Aure- 
lianus, the librarian of the Latin ] 
Library in the Portico of Octaua. On j 
the floor are 2 row's of smaller unis 
belonging to the members of a musical 
confraternity or club. A third Colum- 
barium, but nearer the road, discovered 
in 185.3, is perhaps the most interesting 
of the three, and appears to have been 
tenanted by a superior and more 
wealthy class of occupants than the 
other two ; it contains what might be 
designated family vaults, as several of 
the olhe or niches are the property 
of the same person, purchased, as stated, 
on the inscriptions, to receive the ashes 
of himself and his descendants, and 
often enclosed in a larger and deco- 
rated recess. The greater number of 
the inscriptions appear to belong to 
the time of Tiberius, as many of his 
household are named— -amongst others 
two officers of the Library of "Apollo 
on the Palatine ; a certain Soterieus, 
librarian of the Greek Library in 
the Portico of Oetavia, A curious 
record, placed by a Roman lady, named 
Synoris Glauconia, over the ashes of her 
favourite dog, whose portrait accompa- 
nies the inscription, in which he is de- 
signated the pet or delirium of Ms mis- 
tress. A very touching one in verse, of j 


Julia Priiua to her husband. One of 
the most curious records belongs to a 
slave of the Emperor Tiberius, whose 
name is lost, but who is called Cceuteis 
ln'-or or buffoon. The inscription con- 
tinues thus: Mutus, argutus , imitator , 
Ti ( tmm A if grntij qui primmi invert d 
euvsitlirns imitari It seems that this 
poor man, being dumb, tried to divert 
the gloomy temper of his master by 
imitating the gesticulations of the ad- 
vocates pleading in the Forum, It is 
known how deeply the lower classes 
in Lome disliked the crowd of solicitors 
who made the Forum resound with 
their loud and ceaseless talking from 
morning till night. This feeling is 
strongly alluded to in the graceful me- 
morial of L. Apisius Capitolinus, in 
Marini's collection, containing a prayer 
to the gods to keep far from his tomb 
thieves, the evil-eye, and above all, 
jurisconsults. The paintings in this 
Columbarium are well preserved. The 
larger urns or sarcophagi on the floor 
w 'ere placed here long after the original 
construction of the columbarium. It 
would appear that, to facilitate the ap- 
proach to the higher stories of niches, 
the tomb had on all sides wooden bal- 
conies, supported by wooden brackets ; 
at least this is the explanation of the 
many irregular holes on the walls. 

The triangular space comprised be- 
tween the Via Appia and Via Latina, 
and the more modern city wall of Au- 
relian, appears to have been occupied 
by numerous Columbaria, forming a 
vast necropolis. 

Columbaria of Hylas and Vitaline, near 
the Porta Latina and the chapel of S. 
Giovanni in Oleo, excavated in 1832, 
by the Marchese Campana. It was 
originally about 12 ft. below the level 
of the surrounding necropolis, and 
reached by a flight of steps still in good 
preservation. On the wall opposite 
the staircase is a table of coloured 
mosaic, enclosed by a comice of shells, 
and bearing the names of Gn, Pom- 
ponius Hylas, and Pomponia Vitaline, 
whose ashes were found enclosed in a 
beautiful glass vase now in the Vatican 
library. This columbarium was built 
by the Pomponii, like many others, as 
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a matter of speculation, in which any j 
one could purchase one or more places ! 
for himself or relatives. Two inscrip- 
tions are remarkable as belonging, one 
to an miatrix, or dressing-maid of 
Octavia, sister of Augustus, the other ; 
to a pedhbeijms, or footman of Ti- 
berius. The paintings on the walls and : 
the stucco relief, although certainly i 
unartistic, are important from the ; 
subjects they represent. Most worthy ; 
of attention are the reliefs on a pedi- 
ment, with the education of Achilles 
by Chiron, and Oknos twisting the 
rope of rushes, while the ass eats it 
up, &c. The ke> of this tomb is kept 
at the ch. of S. Giovanni a Porta Latina, 
close by. 

Columbarium of Lucius Arruntius, &c. 
— Between the Porta Maggiore and 
the temple of Minena Medica are 
two Columbaria situated one on each 
side of the road which follows the di- 
rection of the ancient Via Pramestina. 
That on the 1. hand was constructed 
(a.d. 8") by L. Arruntius, the consul, 
to receive the ashes of his freedmen 
and skives, as we learn by an in- 
scription found over the entrance 
in 1736, It has 2 small subterra- 
nean chambers with cinerary urns. 
The other is supposed to have be- 
longed to different plebeian families : it 
consists of a single chamber, decorated 
with stucco ornaments on the walls, 
and a painted ceiling. It has been 
preserved entire, and the urns and the 
inscriptions may still be seen in their 
original positions. 

The Vigna Belardi, in w hick these 
Columbaria exist, was bought in 1 S71, 
by the Compagnia Fondiaria Italiana, 
whose learned director, Signor G. B. 
Malatesta, executed extensive excava- 
tions in the triangle between the Via 
Pramestina and the Labicana. Five 
Columbaria were discovered within the 
period of a few weeks, containing many 
monuments highly interesting in a 
scientific point of view, (See Tomb of 
Minerva Medica.) 

Columbarium ofT.Claudius Vitalis, dis- 
covered a few years ago in the grounds 
of the Villa Volkonsky, between the 


Claudian Aqueduct (Arcus Kcrotiiaui ), 
and the road leading from the Porta 
Cmlimontana of Servius (SS. Quattro) 
to the Porta Labicana (Maggiore). It 
consists of 3 chambers superposed, and 
on the front facing the highway is an 
inscription stating that the edifice be- 
longed to a certain Tiberius Claudius 
Vitalis, an architect, and was erected 
by Eutychius, a member of the same 
profession. The Columbarium is built 
of brick and reticulated work, and is 
supposed to date from the time of Nero. 
The terra-cotta sarcophagus, in the 
hypogocum, with bones, is of a much 
later period. 

Columbaria of the Freedmen of Augus- 
tus and Livia. — Of these extremely in- 
teresting monuments, the discovery of 
which created the utmost excitement 
in the scientific world, nothing now re- 
mains except the illustrations of them, 
and plates, left bv Piranesi and Gori. 
They stood on the left of the Appian 
Way, in the Figms Yagnolini and 
Benci. The inscriptions, about 300 in 
number, are preserved in the Vatican 
and Capitoline museums. 

Columbaria in the Villa Pamfili- 
Boria. — An extensive series of sepul- 
chral chambers were discovered a few 
1 jears ago in the grounds of this villa. 
In one of them are paintings of the 
story of Niobe and her children, of 
Hercules and Prometheus, &c. Of 
some since filled up, the inscriptions 
found in them have been collected and 
> preserved. Several tombs, marking 
the line of the Via Aurelia, were 
found near this Columbarium, and in 
the "rounds of the neighbouring Villa 
Corsini, now included in the Pamfili- 
Doria grounds. 


Catacombs. 

A review of the Pagan and Christian 
monuments of Pome would be incom- 
plete without a brief notice of those 
subterranean excavations which served 
as places of refuge and of worship to 
the earliest followers of our faith 
during the persecutions they had to 
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suffer under the predecessors of Con- 
stantine, and of repose after death to 
so many thousands, from the earliest 
period of Christianity to the Oth cuit. 
of our era. 

The name of C dautiuH now gene- 
rally applied to all these excavations, 
appears to have been first employed in 
the 7th cent, to designate a limited 
space or vault beneath the Basilica of 
St. Sebastian, on the Appian Way, ad 
Gdncmnhi , where the remains of St. 
Peter and St. Paul were deposited 
when recovered from certain Greeks 
who were earning them off by Stealth 
to their country. Its general appli- 
cation, lion ev er, to these Christian 
sepulchres, was only at a much later 
period, for ire find the c e caverns of 
Christian resort and in ten unit uni- 
versally designated, in the Acts of 
the Martyrs and early fathers of the 
Church, as C< ikdu'ks, or Pita is of 
ItupOsS* 

The Catacombs are distributed in 
considerable numbers — about sixty in 
ail — in every direction outside the 
walls of the city ; but none exist with- ! 
in the precincts of modem Rome, even 
inside of the Aurelian wall, much less 
of the more ancient precinct of Servius 
Tullius, a circumstance easily accounted 
for by the strict observance of the en- 
actment of the 12 Tables which for- 
bade intramural interment, and by the 
secrecy which the early Christians 
were compelled to observe, in resorting 
when alive, and convey ing the remains 
of their brethren when dead, to these 
places of retirement and repose. 

An opinion was long entertained 
that these subterranean cemeteries 
were originally Arctic He, or sandpits, 
from which the Romans extracted that 
peculiar variety of volcanic sand called 
Arcaa by the ancients and Pozzolanaby 
the moderns, so extensivelv used in the 
composition of mortar. A more care- 
ful “examination of the several cata- 
combs leads to the conclusion that they 
■were formed expressly for the purpose 
of Christian burial, and were in no way 
connected with the Arenarise, except, 
when lying beneath these Pagan ex- 
cavations, the latter were converted 
into passages leading to them, of 


which we shall see a remarkable ex- 
ample in the Catacombs of Sant’ 
Agnese, 

hi order to understand the mode of 
excavation employed, we may inform 
our readers how the region about 
Rome in which the catacombs are 
situated is mineralogically consti- 
tuted. The immediate surface of 
the Campagna consists of volcanic 
rocks, and in the part which more 
particularly interests us, as connected 
with the catacombs, and on the 1. 
side of the Tiber, almost exclusively 
so. Tlie'w volcanic rocks are, however, 
of different natures and ages,* the most 
ancient a rather compact conglomerate, 
called btiaUlhoVe by the local writers, 
the most ancient deposit of the Latian 
volcanoes, and still exteiish ely. em- 
ployed as building-stone; and of inco- 
herent dejections of ashes and scoria* , 
which, lying on the former, constitute, 

! with a few currents of solid lava, a great 
portion of the surface of the Campagna. 
It is in the second deposit, which often 
solidified from having been deposited 
under water, called tufa ymmlarc, that 
nearly all the Catacombs have been 
exeav ated, its dry and porous nature 
rendering it easy of being hollowed out 
into galleries without artificial support. 
The poz^olana above referred to gene- 
rally forms insulated deposits, rarely 
of considerable extent, in the tufa 
qmttuhtre. These volcanic deposits 
constitute a series of low hills inter- 
sected by valleys, so that each ceme- 
tery may be considered as an insu- 
lated group, never crossing the inter- 
mediate depressions or ravines. 

The Catacombs consist of an immense 
net-work of subterranean passages or 
galleries, generally intersecting each 
other at right angles, sometimes tor- 
tuous, more rarely diverging from a 
centre, as may be seen in those near S. 
Lorenzo fuori le Mura. These galleries 
vary in length and height ; in general 
they may be stated to be 8 ft. high by 
3 to 3 ft. wide ; the roof is either 
horizontal or slightly vaulted, and 
seldom requires any other support than 
its sides in the tufa in which are 
excavated the sepulchral locvli or 
graves, forming tiers above each 
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other. These graves are irregular 
in size, persons of all ages being 
interred, close to each other, as well as 
in depth, sometimes being destined to 
contain a single corpse, m other cases 
two or three. The average number of 
graves in each tier is about 5, and their 
length 8 ft., and when undisturbed are 
found closed w ith maible slabs or tiles, 
on which inscriptions and Ciiristian em- 
blems are often cut or painted. Besides 
these loculi confined to the walls of the 
galleries, wider spaces called ArcosoUa , 
consisting of an arch over a grave, or 
a sarcophagus hollowed in the tufa, 
are fie pent, forming a hind of small 
apse oWT the place where the body 
was deposited. A third class, in the shape 
of sepulchral chambers, surrounded with 
loculi and arcosolia, occur at intervals, 
* and which have often also been con- 
verted into family vaults and places of 
worship : to these the name of Cvhtoula 
has been applied. A fourth descrip- 
tion of cn p:s or chapels of larger 
dimensions were destined for places 
of meeting and worship. 

Very exaggerated notions have been 
entertained as to the horizontal extent 
of the Catacombs, some supposing 
them to reach as far as Tivoli on one 
side and to Ostia on the other ; from 
the most accurate surveys made of late 
years, it is now certain that most of 
them form insulated systems of excava- 
tions, having an inconsiderable lateral 
extent and seldom communicating with 
each other* About sixty have been 
enumerated, most within a eiicle of 3 
m. from the modern walls, the farthest 
removed being that of St. Alexander, 
about 6 m. on the Via Nomentana. 

An attempt has been made to calcu- 
late the number of bodies deposited 
in these early cemeteries by that 
of graves which exist within a given 
area in those already explored ; but 
as the knowledge possessed of the 
extent of galleries in each is very 
incomplete, the results deduced from 
such calculations are unsatisfactory, 
amounting to little better than guess- 
work. Padre Mavchi, who had paid 
more attention to Christian archaeology 
than any modem author, supposed that 
each cemetery contains 100,000 graves 


and, there being sixty in all, it would 
follow that up to the end of the Gth cent., 
after which the Christians enjoyed un- 
restricted liberty of worship and of in- 
terment for their dead above ground, 
the number deposited hi the Catacombs 
would amount to six millions/' As to 
the age of the Catacombs, some date 
soon after St. Peter’s mart} rdom , but by 
far the greater number are subsequent 
to the middle of the 2nd centy. ; they 
were often repaired in later times, w hen 
they became the resort of penitents and 
pilgrims to the tombs of the martyrs 
and. early popes. 

Many of the crypts or Cubicula, 
originally family vaults, w'e*e sub- 
sequently converted into places of wor- 
ship, and may be considered as anterior 
to the time of Constantine: it was only 
after the conversion of that Emperor 
to Christianity that its rites were per- 
mitted to be celebrated in public, but 
long afterwards, from the sanctity of 
the localities, these crypts continued to 
be resoiued to for devotional pm poses. 

It was in la*er times that oratories 
and churches were erected over the 
entrance of the principal cemeteries, 
with more convenient means of access 
in the form of stairs. Several of these 
churches have been subsequently 
amongst the most celebrated in and 
about Borne. St. Peter’s was erected 
over the cemetery of the Vatican, St. 
Paul’s over that of Santa Lucina, San 
Lorenzo over those of S, Hypolitns and 
S. Cyriaca, and the beautiful basilica of 
S. Agnese over the catacomb in which 
that virgin martyr was interred. 

Although the greater number of the 
Christian dead were deposited in Loculi, 
Arcosolia, or Cubicula, a few were 
placed in marble urns decorated with 
Christian emblems ; some of these 
sarcophagi may be still seen m situ, 
and others in the Christian Museum at 
the Lateran, although It is probable 
that the greater number of the latter 
were in the churches at the entrance of 
the Catacombs, or in the vestibules 

* Sig. Michele di Bglo 5 calculates that the 
galleries of the Catacombs m the immediate 
vicinity of the city occupy a length oi 957, $00 
yards (876,000 metres), or 5$7 geographical 
miles— a very small portion only of which has 
been explored. 
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of the basilicas subsequently erected 
on their sites* 

The history of the Christian ceme- 
teries about Rome has occupied a good 
deal of attention of late years. They 
were for the first time most thoroughly 
explored by a Maltese named Boric: 
his researches being published after his 
death in jt ponderous folio, *■ which 
contains a detailed description of most 
of the catacombs then known, with 
a few ground-plans and copies of their 
paintings and inscriptions. The perusal 
of this work will well repay those 
interested in Christian archaeology. 
It is only, however, during our own 
times that this branch of antiquarian 
research has been resumed in a really 
scientific manner, and with the Mew of 
connecting the early Christian paintings 
and sculptures with the history and cere- 
monies of the primitive Church : for this 
we are indebted in a great measure 
to the late Father Giuseppe Marclri, 
a learned Jesuit, the most accurate 
modern interpreter of early Christian 
archaeology. His work f is a model I 
of learning and diligent research ; it is j 
to be regretted that circumstances kadi 
prevented his following it up as was 
intended with a description of the im- 
mense number of inscriptions, sculp- 
tures, paintings, &e,, w hick exist in | 
the Museums of the Vatican, of the - 
Late ran, Collegio Romano, &c. A i 
French work on a magnificent scale | 
lias keen since published under the ! 
patronage of the Academic ties In- 1 
scriptions, and at the expense of the j 
Imperial Government, on the Roman j 
Catacombs, by Mr. Ferret ; J it contains 1 
copies of many of the inscriptions pub- 
lished by Bosio, and of the most re- 
markable paintings discovered in them : 
it is to be regretted that the latter have 
been too artistically worked upon, to 
give them a degree of pre-Raphael-like 
beauty which does not exist on the 

* La Romo. Sotterauea di Aulomo Bo&io. 
1 vol. folio, Roma, 1032. 

f Monument! Primiuvi doth Avti Christtane, 
Bella Mctropoh del Chu&tum&mo, dtsignati ed 
ilkistiau, m 4°. Roma, 1341-45. The work 
with its to plates, is confined to the topogtaphy 
and aichitecmie of the catacombs. 

% Les Oatacombes de Rome, par Louis Ferret. 
0 nils, folio. Pans, 185*2, 1853. 


originals, thus depriving them of much 
of their primitive interest and rude 
artistic character. Following in the 
steps of Padre Marchi, his pupil Cav. 
de* Rossi is now engaged, under the 
patronage of Pius IX., in preparing for 
publication a complete collection of all 
the Christian inscriptions, extending to 
the end of the 6th cent., amounting 
to upwards of 11 ,000.* The works of 
Gerbet, Gaume, Raoul Roehette, &c., in 
French, of Maitland and Macfarlane 
in English, are compiled from Italian 
sources, and ha\ e small pretensions to 
original it}'. An interesting, and, as far 
as its limited size permitted, a useful 
little workf upon the Roman Cata- 
combs has been published by the Rev. 
Spencer Xortheote, a Roman Catholic 
clerg) man, who has made them the sub- 
ject of his studies during a prolonged 
residence at Rome; his book, by far 
the best abridgment we have seen on 
: the Christian cemeteries round the 
Eternal City, and its museums of early 
Christian art, will prove a conve- 
nient manual to those who take an 
interest in this branch of archeo- 
logy. 

In the von interesting work, 4 Roma 
Sotteianea, or some Account of the 
Roman Catacombs/ by the Revs, J. 
Spencer Northcote and R. Brownlow. 
2nd edition. ( London, 1 vol. 8vo., 

1 879 /, in which the visitor will find the 
best description of them in our lan- 
guage. Although it purports to be the 
abridgment of an Italian work, it con- 
tains much general information on the 

4 IriKiiptiones Christianas Urbis lionise sex 
piioribusn Ulmsto ssecnlis posit®, 1 vol. fol. of 
000 pp., 1SCI, to bo procured at Spithbvei’s 
hbiaiy, Cav. de’ llossi is also engaged on a mate 
general w oik upon the Catacombs, under the title 
of ‘Roma .sotteianea Cnstiana/ the first two 
volumes ot which embrace the geneuil lnstoiy 
of the Catacombs, and the descuption of that of 
8. Callixtus. Cav, de' Rossi also publishes a 
bimonthly journal (Bnlletmo dell' Aicbeologu 
Cnstiana) in which new di&covenes m the Cata- 
combs are announced. 

t The Roman Catacombs, or some Account of 
the Burial-places of the early Christians m Rome, 
by the Rev. J. Spencer Xortheote and W. S. 
Brownlow, 1 vol Svo. 4th edit. London, 1879. 
The Rev. J. W. Burgon, of Oriel College, has 
published a senes of letters on the early Christian 
Inscnptions and Monuments of Rome, in a 
volume entitled ‘Letters from Rome to Friends 
t in England,’ 1 vol. l2mo. 1862. 



early Christian Cemeteries, and will be 
the "best guide to our countrymen at 
Rome on a subject now attracting well- 
deserved attention. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Fabiola contains 
much useful information on the Cata- 
combs, derived chiefly from Marchi 
and dc’ Rossi, mixed up with a great 
deal of fiction: although it cannot 
serve as a Guide, the elegant style of 
its author, and his extensile know- 
ledge on the history of the early 
Church, will render its perusal interest- 
ing after visiting the sacred localities 
referred to in its pages. 

Connected with the Catacombs, the | 
w ork of Father Garucci on the minor j 
monuments, utensils, &c., of the early : 
Christians, and discovered _ for the 
most part in these cemeteries, is a 
valuable addition to this department 
of antiquarian research. 

Admission. — The catacombs are placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Cardinal j 
Vicar of Borne, assisted by a Board or 
Commission of Sacred Archaeology, ex- 
cept for those of St. Sebastian, which 
are at all times accessible. A special 
permission to visit the others must be 
obtained at the Cardinal Vicar’s office, 
No. 70, in the Via della Scrofa, where 
it is always very obligingly granted 
on application to the Secretary of His 
Eminence, or it may be obtained 
through the managers of Piale’s or Spit- 
hover’s Libraries. These permissions are 
generally issued for the Catacombs of 
S. Agnese, S. Callisto, and SS. Nereo 
and Aehilleo, the two latter being situ- 
ted near each other. The custodes 
will in general procure the necessary 
lights, for which a gratuity will be 
expected. 

We shall now give a brief descrip- 
tion of the most remarkable of the 
Catacombs in their topographical 
order, entering more into detail on 
those best worth the stranger’s notice. 

Commencing on the 1. bank of the 
Tiber: outside the Porta del Popolo, 
rises a ridge of hills, the Monti Parioli, 
which extend to the river near the 
Ponte Molle ; it is chiefly composed 
of a freshwater deposit, in which have 
been excavated several cemeteries ; the 
most remarkable are those of Pope St 

[. Rome .] 


Julius before reaching the Casino di 
Papa Giulio, and farther on of St. Va- 
lentinus. There are some paintings in 
the latter, a Virgin and Child, and a 
representation of the Cross, but dating 
probably from as late as the 12th cent. 
On the opposite side of this hill are 
the Catacombs of SS. Gianutns and Ba- 
silla, Ermetes and Pamphilus, and 
farther on in the direction of the Via 
Salaria those of SS. Priscilla and Bri- 
gida ; in the first of these is one of 
the longest subterranean galleries yet 
discovered, and in the last, to which 
the entrance is from a villa, belonging 
to the Jesuits, on the 1. of the road, 
a very curious circular chapel, and a 
Cubieulum decorated with mosaics — 
of rare occurrence in the catacombs — ■ 
representing Daniel in the lions’ den, 
and the resuscitation of Lazarus. At 
a short distance outside the Porta 
Salara, beyond the Villa Alhani, and 
entered from the Ciampi and Carcano 
Vineyards, is the Cemetery of Sta. 
Felicita or S. Antonio; it has 3 tiers 
of galleries much dilapidated. Not a 
trace remains of the ch. over it men- 
tioned by William of Malmesbury. 
The Cemetery of SS. Thraso and Sa» 
turninus, which opens from the Villa 
Gorgolanti, on the opposite side of the 
road, and a short way farther on, is 
very extensive, but of difficult access. 
It contains numerous chambers, with 
the usual painted subjects. In one is 
an inscription, Dormitio Silvestri ” — 
the sleeping-place of Silvester. The 
last catacomb of any interest on the 
Via Salara is that of Santa Priscilla , 
near the descent towards the Anio — 
the entrance from the farm buildings 
of the Vigna Belloni, near the high- 
road : in one of its chapels is a 
painting of a bishop seated, giving a 
veil to a female, whilst others surround 
her, amongst whom one holds a child 
in her arms, supposed to be Santa Pris- 
cilla, with one of her daughters, Prax- 
edes or Pudentiana, com erted by St. 
Pius, or Santa Bomitilla, by St, Cle- 
ment; and on the vault over a grave, 
a group of a female with a child, in 
which the partisans of early worship of 
Mary see the Virgin and infant Christ, 
w T hich they believe to date from the 2nd 
N 
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century ; if so it would be the most long rifled of their contents. The 
ancient known representation of the I visitor will remark the unequal size of 
Mother of our Saviour, The space _ these graves— that several are much 
■which lies between the Via Saiara and ' deeper than others, when destined to 
Via Nomentana is rich in sepulchral i contain side by side more corpses than 
excavations, the soil, a friable volcanic one. Near some may he yet seen the 
tufa, being well suited tor the purpose, impression of the glass vessel attached 
On tne A in Nomentana, outride the to the wall of the grate, which is sup- 
Poria Pia. ami in the precincts of the 'posed to have contained the blood of 
Villa Pat/izzi, is the small Catacomb a inartjr. At a short distance from the 
of S. Nieomedns, and at 1 [ m. from entrance is a rudely -scratched inscrip- 
the gate one of the most interesting of , tion, on the morta 1 ’ closing of a grave, 
all the early Christian cemeteries — to a certain Abnndantia and Turbantia, 

with the names of the Consuls of the 
The Catacombs of S. Agnes©. — The year a.d. 330, thus fixing the age of 
entrance is from a vineyard on the this part of the cemetery. About 100 
1., about J m. be) ond the beautiful yds. farther on is the first cubiculum 
basilica of the sa ne rame. The of any importance. It contains several 
cemetery of S. Agnese has long graves, and, near the entrance from the 
been celebrated for its good preserva- gallon , a or arm-chair, cut in the 
tion, for the many paintings contained rock. This chamber is supposed to have 
in its crypts, for its places of v orship, served as a place of meeting for cate- 
and for its connection with an exten- chumens, the seat being that of the in- 
sive arenaria, which forms a part of it: structing priest or deacon. Not far 
there arc two tiers of galleries, the fiom this is a chamber for female cate- 
uppermost the most ancient. Descend- ehumens, devoid of all kind of orna- 
ing the stairs, which probably date ment, but having a seat on each side of 
from the time of Constantine, we find the door, it being the rule amongst the 
ourselves in a gallery of considerable primitive Christians that there should 
height, the walls of which are hollowed always be two priests or instructors, or 
out into locvJi, all of which have been i a priest and a deaconess, present in as- 

CtiBicuLi ix Catacombs of S. Agxese. 



A, A, Gallery of Cemetery. 

B C. Cubicula, or Sepulchral Chapels, opening 
out ol it. 

& t cl, cL Arcosolia, or Altar Sarcophagi. 


fl. g. Ordinary Graves, or Loculi. 

e, e> Seats for Priests or Instructors." 

f } i, projecting Ledge for movable Paiuiings. 
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semblies of females. Proceeding far- 
ther, we enter a eubiculum with a 
vaulted roof; the altar, as usual, is in an 
arcosolium,* near which in one of the 
corners is a credence table, cut out of 
the tufa rock. The whole of this chapel 
is covered with stucco, on which are 
paintings of Moses taking off his 
sandals before ascending to the 
Mount, and his striking the rock ; and 
over an arcosolium on the it., the 
Good Shepherd, with Daniel in the 
Lions* Den on one side, and the Three 
Children in the fiery Furnace on the 
other. From here turning into the 
neighbouring gallery, we find a cubi- 
culiun, the paintings on which are 
well preserved. Over the arcosolium 
facing the entrance we see Christ 
between six of the Apostles, the latter 
without nimbi round the head. The 
roof is divided into compartments in 
which are painted Jonas under the 
arbour, Moses striking the rock, Adam 
and Eve, and an Orante or female with 
uplifted arms m the act of adoration, 
with the Good Shepherd in the centre, 
surrounded by representations of fruits 
and fiowers, &c. There is also in this 
chamber a small credence-table. One 
of the most interesting recesses in 
this catacomb is that known by the 
name of Cathedral or Basilica; it is 
not far from the entrance, but in the 
lower tier of galleries; it consists of 
3 divisions ; the most remote, the Pres- 
bytery, contains the episcopal chair, 
having low seats on each side for the 
priests. From the damp nature of the 
rock here, there are no paintings on 
the walls or vault, but on a projecting 
cornice are supposed to have stood 
moveable pictures during the celebra- 
tion of the sacred rites, and two niches, 
possibly for small statues, and on the 
opposite side of the gallery a smaller 
eubiculum, also with columns, dividing 
it into 2 portions; it is supposed to 
have been destined for females, whilst 
the male portion of the congregation 
resorted to the larger basilica. The 
visitor who can afford time will do 

Tram Arcus and Solium , a sarcophagus cut 
in the* rock. The prototype of the arched 
Gothic recess-tombs in our early English, 
churches. 


well before leaving this catacomb to 
examine the aremriw or pits from 
which pozzolana was extracted before 
the excavation of the cemetery. They 
are at its farthest extremity, nearly 
under where the basilica of S. Agnese 
stands, and consist of a series of large 
gloomy caverns, very different in form 
from the sepulchral galleries. They 
appear to have been made use of as 
a vestibule to the latter, as stairs lead 
from them into the sepulchral gal- 
leries, and a deep excavated shaft, 
by which the corpses were probably- 
lowered to their last resting-places. It 
would exceed the limits of a work like 
this to describe even a tenth part of 
the particularities of this cemetery; 
hut there is one which no visitor 
ought to omit to see. From a painting in 
it, it is generally known as the crypt or 
chapel of the Virgin ; it is in the lower 
tier of galleries, and not far from the 
entrance to the catacomb; it consists 
of a square cubieulum approached by a 
fiigkt of steps, and preceded by an 
oblong vestibule; at the farthest ex- 
tremity is an altar under an arcoso- 
lium, over which is a painting — which 
unfortunately has been mutilated by a 
grave being cut through it in more 
recent times — of a female with out- 
stretched arms, as an Orante or in the 
attitude of praying, with a boy in 
front, supposed to represent the Virgin 
and the youthful Saviour ; whilst on 
either side is the labarum or mono- 
gram of Constantine, which shows 
that it is at least not older than the 
4th centy. The absence of the aureola 
of glory, or nimbus, would indicate 
that it was anterior to the middle of 
the 5th cent., when that ornament ap- 
pears to have been first introduced. On 
the arch above is a figure of our Saviour 
with others in adoration on either side. 
In the lowest tier of galleries, and not 
far from the chapel of the Virgin, is 
a well-preserved chamber, called the 
Baptistery : from, a spring running 
through it, it has been supposed to have 
been used in the baptismal rites ; in its 
corners are rude imitations of columns, 
cut in the tufa rock, and on one side a 
deep niche, probably to contain the sa- 
cred vessels; thereof being covered with 
N 2 
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stalactite, all the paintings have been 
lost. In passing through the sepulchral 
galleries it will be seen that, although 
most of the graves had been opened, 
there are several still intact, some of 
which bear inscriptions either cut on the 
slab*^ of marble, or painted on the tiles, 
by which the) are closed; on some are 
roughly scratched, upon the closing 
cement, Christian emblems; amongst 
others, rude representations of a 
palm-branch, supposed to mark the 
resting-place of there who suffered! 
martyrdom; on others, impressions of I 
coins, more rarely of glass vases, and j 
often names. The visitor will also re- ' 
mark that the numerous chambers used ; 
for worship are for the most part in 
pairs in this cemetery, that is, that two 
open opposite to eaclx other, out of the 
sepulchral gallery, as is shown in the 
annexed woodcut, in which A represents 
this gallery ; B C the altar cubieula ; d 
the arcosolia behind the altars ; e e seats 
for instructors or priests cut in the tufa ; 
/ / ledges near the entrance, on which 
are supposed to have been placed move- 
able paintings ; q q loculi or graves cut 
subsequently in the walls of the cubi- 
culum. The smaller cubiculum € is 
supposed to have been destined for 
females. No inscription has been found 
in this cemetery of an earlier date than 
the end of the 2nd cent. ; indeed, the 
greater part of il may be referred to the 
3rd and 4th ; it does not appear to have 
been much used at a later period. 

About 4 m. beyond S. Agnese, and 
close to the Via Nomentana, is the 
Cemetery of S. Alessandro, over which 
(has been discovered of late years the 
basilica dedicated to that pontiff of the 
2nd cent., and which will he more fully 
noticed in our excursions from Home. 
On each side of the ViaTiburtina, and 
before reaching the Anio, are several 
cemeteries, especially near the basilica 
of San Lorenzo, which is placed over 
that of Santa Cyriaca : the late exca- 
vations behind this ch. for enlarging 
the adjoining Cemetery have laid 
open several of its sepulchral gal- 
leries. On the opposite side of the 
road is the Catacomb of St. Hypolitus. 
The most remarkable cemeteries on 


the Via Lahicana, which follows, are 
those of S. Castuhis, 1 m, outside the 
Porta Maggiore, of SB. Peter and Mar- 
ceiiinus, and of St. Helena, noticed in 
our description of the tomb of that 
empress (p. 163} at Torre Pi&nattara. 
The catacomb of SS. Peter and Marcel - 
Pmus is remarkable for some of its 
paintings — an Agape, or Love Feast ; 
the Virgin receiving the Offerings of 
two of the Vagi ; Christ between S. 
Peter and S. Paul, and below, 4 saints 
buried here— -Petrus (not the Apostle), 
Gorgonius, Marcellinus, and Tlbur- 
tius, and four streams issuing from 
beneath a mound, on which stands 
the mystic lamb; over one is written 
The wind jordas; the entrance to 
this cemetery is from the ch., that 
of S. Helena from the Yvpia del 
Cr / nude, a little farther on. The 
vicinity of the Via Latina is rich 
in catacombs; 1 m. beyond the Au- 
relian wall is that of Santa Eugenia * 
and at the 2nd milestone beyond the 
Porta Maggiore, where the ancient 
road is intersected by the modern one 
to Albano, is the cemetery of i Sanii 
Qaaltto , on the L, near the recent 
excavations which have led, amongst 
other discoveries, to that of the basilica 
of St. Stephen, erected by St. Leo I. in 
the 5th cent. The othei catacombs on 
the Via Latina are those of Aproniamxs, 
Gordianus, Tertullinus, &c. But of 
all the roads leading out of Rome there 
is none near which we meet with more 
interesting Christian excavations than 
along the Via Appia, and its neighbour- 
ing embranchment the Via Ardeatina, 
the most celebrated of which are there 
of S. Callixtus and S. Pretextatus on the 
former, and SS. Nereus and Aehilleus 
on the latter. 

The Catacombs of S. Callixtus, which 
have acquired an historical interest 
from the recent discoveries of the 
sepulchral inscriptions of some of the 
early popes, are situated beneath that 
triangular space which separates the Via 
Appia from the Via Ardeatina or Strada 
della Madonna del Divino Amore, and 
which in classical time was occupied by 
the Campus of the Bivus Redieulus, and 
at present by the Vigna Amendola; the 





19, CvMculum with primitive paintings. 

20. Sepuh'fcral monuments above-ground. 
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GriiocjfD Pm of the i?abt of the Catacombs of 8. Callixitjs costaikikg 

the Papal Ceypt. 



A. Entrance. 

B. Vestibule with scratched Inscriptions. 

C. Chapel of the Popes. 

a. Altar. 

c. Inscription of P. Damasus. 

b. Graves of the Popes. , 

I), Stairs leading to Gallery with 


F. F, F, F, Cubicula, or Sepulchral Chapels 

with Arcosolia, a, a, a, a. 

G. Cubiculum of Sta. Csecilia. 
a. Arcosolimn, 

1). Portrait of Christ. 

c. Paintings of SS. Urbanus and Castilla. 

H. Gallery leading to the Cubiculum of S. 

Cornelius. 


entrance to them is near where stood the 
second Milliarium on the Via Appia, and' 
is easily found hy a marble tablet hav- 
ing the name engraved over the door 
leading into the vineyard. The Ceme- 
tery of S. Callixtus, long confounded 
with that beneath the basilica of St. 
Sebastian, appears to be distinct from 
the latter ; it is very extensive and has 
been only partially examined ; , its most 
curious portions are in the immediate 


vicinity of the entrance, and we have 
annexed a ground-plan of them. De- 
scending by a flight of ancient steps (A), 
which date from a period subsequent to 
Constantine, and near which stood a 
eh., in which Pope Damasus and his 
family were buried (some fragments of 
the, , walls may be seen in the neigh- 
bouring farm-buildings), we arri ve in a 
kind of open space or vestibule (B) sur- 
rounded with kwli or graves, and re- 




higher tiers of galleries, with three 
intermediate lower ones or entresol*; 
they are in general fiat on the roof, 
and several are lighted by vertical 
shafts or Inmimrio narrowing towards 
the surface, and funnel-shaped down- 
wards, one illuminating at the same 
time two or more crypts. It appears 
to have been in ancient times one of 
those most resorted to by pilgrims, and 
to have been considered with very par- 
ticular devotion by the early Christians. 
Amongst these pilgrims, tv o from the 
diocese of Salzburg have left a very 
interesting diary of their visit to this 
catacomb in the 8th centy., which has 
guided Cav. de* Rossi in his curious 
researches on the sepulchres of the j 
early popes. 

In the Vigna N. of that in which is 
situated the opening to the cemetery 
of St. Caliixtus, Cav, de’ Rossi has re- 
discovered in 1807 another historical 
Catacomb, that of Santa Baibina, which 
will probably afford many interesting 
relics. No excavations have been yet 
undertaken in it. 

On the opposite side of the Via 
Appia, from the Catacomb of St. Cal- 
iixtus, in the vineyard behind the 
Cawle dei Pupazzl, is one of the en- 
trances to the Catacomb of Preto talus , 
the 2nd great Christian cemetery on 
the Appian ; it is of considerable ex- 
tent, forming the 1. side of the road 
leading to the eh, of S. Urbano, and 
is celebrated in the history of the 
Martyrs, under the names of Pre- 
textatus and Januarius, as that of 
Caliixtus, of S. Callisti ad Sextum. 
Hitherto it has been little examined, ! 
but it offers the unique example of a 
large square crypt, covered with some 
of the finest early Christian paintings 
and arabesques, representing foliage 
and birds, and consists of brick, with 
a large lummre at the intersection of 
its arches. From some inscriptions 
it appears to date from the end of the 
4th centy., and to have contained the 
remains of SS. Januarius, Agapetus, 
and Felicissimus, deacons of Pope S. 
Sextus, who suffered martyrdom here 
in a.x>. 162. In later times 2 churches 
dedicated to SS. Tiburtius, Valerian, 
and Maximus, companions in martyr* 


dom of Sta. Csecilia, were built over it. 
Excavations are now progressing with 
every prospect of interestingdiscoveries 
being made. In another part of this 
catacomb, but which appears entirely 
distinct, and separated from the Chris- 
tian portion, some Mithraic paintings 
and inscriptions exist over 3 of its 
arcosolia. These paintings have been 
the objectof much controversy amongst 
writers on Christian archaeology. 

The 3rd great Christian cemetery on 
the Via Appia is that of the Catacombs, 
properly so called, under the church 
of S. Sebastian. 

Beyond the catacomb of Pretexfatus, 
i but separated from it by a cross-road 
that leads from the Appian to the eh, 
of Sant’ Urbano, is the Vigna Ran- 
danini, in which was discovered in 
1859 a Jewish subterranean cemetery. 
The entrance to this Vigna is nearly 
opposite to the ch. of S. Sebastian. 

Jewish Catacomb .—There are 2 open- 
ings by which access can be had to 
this cemetery ; the principal one, abut- 
ting to the road leading to S. Urbano, 
consists of an oblong atrium; the 
other by afiight of steps froin near the 
Casale of the Vigna. The first is to 
be preferred. Here we descend into 
an oblong chamber open to the sky, 
but originally vaulted over, the floor 
being of white and black mosaic, the 
walls in opus retiouMnm * but subse- 
quently cased over, and arcosolia 
pierced or built in it. There is every 
reason to suppose that this chamber 
formed a part of a pagan dwelling, 
added by the Jews to their cemetery 
at a time when this mode of interment 
was no longer forbidden by the Roman 
authorities. From this atrium, in which 
remains of a richly-decorated marble 
sarcophagus, with Jewish symbols, 
were found, andseveral graves sunk in 

* This species of construction, described by 
Vitruvius, consists of a lacing, on an ordinary 
stone or buck vail, foimed of pnsmts of volcanic 
tufa, arranged obliquely so as to resemble a 
net-work, it appeals to have been in use irom 
the tune of Sylla, and to have been used until 
the reign of Hadrian. It resembles vertically the 
modem pavement of the city, the prisms being 
gonei ally oi tula, 1 ohlom of lava as in the latter. 
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the floor, a door opens into the purely 
subterranean portion of the catacomb, 
by a square chamber, in which are 
remains of a well, and of several 
graves and sarcophagi sunk in the 
floor. From this a low door leads 
into one of the principal galleries, out 
of which open 6 square chambers or 
cublcula, one of which is very remark- 
able from the paintings of the seven- 
branched candelabrum on the roof and 
walls, and for a large white marble 
sarcophagus sunk beneath the floor, 
the bas-reliefs and other sculptures on 
which v ere gilt. This sarcophagus 
resembles in its style those of the 4th 
centy. Along the gallery are numerous 
loculi or graves, some with the seven- 
branched candelabrum scratched on the 
mortar with which they are closed. A 
lateral passage leads to several other 
square chambers, and to a large irre- 
gular open space, which has all the 
appearance of a real arenaria, or 
sandpit, as we have seen in the cata- 
comb of S. Agnese. A tortuous passage 
forms the continuation of the principal 
gallery, beyond which are several of 
those graves called Cocim by Rabbinical 
writers. They are sunk in the floor of 
the gallery, and at right angles with its 
direction. These cocim consist, like 
those in the atrium at the entrance, of 
several tiers of cells placed one above 
the other, each capable of holding a 
corpse. Farther on still is a very curious 
double cubieulum, remarkable for the 
paintings on the roof and walls of 
human figures, a female with a cornu- 
copia, a winged Victory with a palm 
or wreath, genii, symbols of the seasons, 
birds, fruit, a cadueeus, &c., but with- 
out a trace of Jewish emblems. Near 
here is the minor entrance to the cata- 
comb, which opens towards the Via 
Appia, near the Casale of the Vineyard. 
It is preceded by an oblong atrium, 
round which are raised benches or 
seats, probably for the persons who 
attended the dead to their last resting- 
places. 

The inscriptions on marble slabs 
that have been discovered amount to 
nearly 200, Not one of a Pagan or 
Christian character has been hitherto 
met with*, about two- thirds are in 


Greek letters, although generally ex- 
pressing Latin words ; the remainder 
in Latin. When they refer to the oc- 
cupations of the deceased, it is always 
to functionaries of the synagogue, 
such as rulers (apxoj'res), scribes (ypa/n- 
fjiareis), &c. ; and many proper names 
unmistakably Hebraic, as aii the em- 
blems are — the seven-branched candel- 
abrum, the lulab, &c. Not a single 
trace of the Hebrew character has y et 
turned up ; only one gives a clue to a 
date, and this of the Consulate of 
Avienus in a.d. 502. From the vast 
quantity of marble fragments, it is 
evident that this catacomb had been 
rifled of its valuable contents, and at 
repeated periods. Most of the inscrip- 
tions were displaced : they pre now 
fixed on the sides of the galleries near 
the places where they were dug up. 

The absence of every Christian em- 
blem, the numerous representations of 
undoubted Hebrew symbols met with, 
and the designation of the offices in 
the synagogue, show that this ceme- 
tery belonged exclusively to the Jews, 
who we know inhabited in consider- 
able numbers the nearest quarter of 
Rome about the Porta Capena and the 
Valley of Egeria, as noticed by Juvenal 
in speaking of the journey with his 
friend Umbrieius : — 

Nunc sacri fontis Nernus, et detubia locantur 

Judeis. — Sat. m. 

# A small Hebrew Catacomb has been 
discovered in the Vigna Gimarra, be- 
hind the ch. of St. Sebastian, in the 
angular space between the Via Ardea- 
tina and the road leading to it front 
opposite the Circus of Maxentius. It 
is probably more ancient than that 
of the Vigna Randanini. The inscrip- 
tions, which are in Greek characters, 
are all relative to officers in the syna- 
gogue, the emblems purely Jewish. 

The only other Jewish cemetery dis- 
covered about Rome was on the side of 
the hill outside the Porta Portese : it 
was explored by Bosio, but all trace of 
it has been lost. It was also near a 
Hebrew quarter, the Jews during the 
first two centuries of our era having 
inhabited the Transtiberine quarter of 
the Eternal City. 
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In another part of the Vigna Ran- 
danini, a large Pagan Columbarium 
has been opened; it resembles other 
sepulchral monuments of this class. 
From the inscriptions found over the 
cinerary urns, it dates fiom the early 
period of the Empire— the most in- 
teresting belonging to Liberti of mem- 
bers of the Jtmii Siiani, a celebrated 
senatorial family, 

Not far from the modem entrance 
to this Catacomb has been discovered 
tne entrance to a smaller one, which 
appears to be entire!) detached from 
it. It is excavated in the declivity 
of a rising ground, preceded by a 
handsome atrium or vestibule in 
Opus Latevitimn, which Cav. de* Rossi 
supposes to ham been the original 
Cemetery of Dornitilia. It opens into 
a gallery having chambers on either 
side, in which were originally sepul- 
chral uras. all of which hue dis- 
appeared, and on the vails of which 
are paintings in an excellent sty le, re- 
presenting urns, foliage, and human 
figures, in the style of those dis- 
covered in the Villa of Livia on the 
Via Flaminia. There are few Loculi 
excavated in the walls. The same 
learned authority supposes this portion 
of the cemetery to be of a very early 
period ; Cav. de J Rossi has arrived at the 
conclusion that the earliest mode of 
Christian burial was in sarcophagi placed 
in detached chambers, as in the I ewish 
cemetery, and that the Loculi or 
narrow niches cut in the tufa rock 
were of a later time. Adjoining the 
Atrium is a smaller chamber over a 
well-mouth, and on the other side a 
large edifice in tufa construction lead- 
ing to galleries pierced w ith the ordi- 
nary Loculi of the Crd ceuty. It is i 
probable that the vestibule of the j 
cemetery of Domitilla was a schola ! 
or place of meeting used during the 
sepulchral ceremonies. 

Catacombs of Saints Ifereus and 
AchUIeus, situated at a short distance 
from those of St. Callixtus, on the rt. of 
the Via Ardeatina, the entrance being 
close to the farm-buildings of Tor 
Marancia, where stood in Imperial 
times a rich Roman villa, probably of 
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Flavia Domitilla, who lived in the 
reign of Commodus; during the ex- 
cavation of vhieh in 1827 by the 
Duchess of Chablais several works 
of art now in the Vatican Museum 
were discovered here. The most ancient 
part of this cemetery appears to date 
from the reign of Trajan, and to have 
contained the remains of SS. Kerens and 
Aehilleus, and of Petronilla, a Roman 
lady of the family of the Aurelii, by 
some erroneously supposed to have been 
a child of St, Peter's, from his desig- 
nating her as his daughter in piety. 
Flavia Domitilla, who opened this 
cemetery, is supposed to have been 
the daughter or niece of Flavius 
Clemens, the first member of the 
Imperial family* who suffered mar- 
tyrdom. Domitilla afterwards retired 
to the island of Ponza, hut returned 
during the reign of Trajan, bringing 
with her the remains of her servants 
Kerens and Aehilleus, which she depo- 
sited here. Such is the account given 
by ecclesiastical writers; if true, this 
; woLild be the most ancient Christian 
: cemetery about Rome, and which is 
in some degree confirmed by the good 
| style of its paintings, and of the 
I masonry of the vestibule in the best 
j form of Roman brickwork. It con- 
I slsts of two principal tiers of gal- 
I leries with as many lower and inter- 
mediate ones, a great part of which date 
from the 2nd cent. The entrance is from 
a handsome vestibule lately erected, in 
which we see some Christian inscrip- 
tions, and a marble sarcophagus found in 
a cemetery on the surface. From here 
we descend by a wide flight of steps 
into the galleries of the upper tier. 
These stairs are ancient, and the 
frequent walling of the galleries, many 
parts of which were widened subse- 
quently to their original excavation, is 
attributed to Pope John I. in the Oth 
cenfy., in order to render the entrance 
more easy to the numerous devotees 
who resorted to the tombs of the mar- 
tyrs. Near the bottom of the stairs is 
a chamber ornamented with Christian 
emblems and arabesque ornaments, in 
which it is supposed Santa Petronilla 
was interred. One of the peculiarities 
of this cemetery is a very large lnmi» 
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itare, which served to light one of the 
extensive sepulchral chambers on the 
lower tier, the floor of which is paved 
■with marble slabs. Near to here was 
discovered a curious inscription to a 
certain Quintus Cornelius, who was Pre- 
fect of Rome, ami died in the reign 
of Tiberius; it is in handsome letters, 
hut appears never to have been used 
for its intended purpose, perhaps from 
containing some errors of Latin ; it 
was subsequently employed to close a 
Christian grave. It would be beyond 
our limits to notice even a tithe of the 
interesting objects here ; wo shall, 
therefore, only point to a few of the 
most remarkable. On the lower tier a 
circular chapel, or rather two semicir- 
cular apses, with a narrow intermediate 
gallery, on one of which is a painting 
of Christ, represented as a 3 oung man 
in the midst of the twelve Apostles. On 
the door is a vessel con tabling scrolls 
ofpapjri; the seated figure on the rt 
of the Saviour is considered to be St 
Paul, that on the 1 bt. Peter. In the 
opposite apse is a representation of the 
Good Shepherd. In another chamber is 
an inscription to a certain M. A. Resti- 
tutes, and to Ms family fidudtbv> m 
(tomato, and in which the cub icttlum 
is designated as an Hijpoqema . In 
a third a representation of Orpheus, 
one of the few Pagan personages in- 
troduced into the Christian paintings, 
as symbolical of the charm of the 
word of God over barbarous nations. 
The painting of Elijah ascending to 
heaven from his chariot is not unlike 
the bas-relief of the same subject in the 
Lateran Museum, but, by a strange 
oversight of the artist, Mercury is 
represented at the horses’ heads, which 
can be best explained by his having 
copied a pagan design. At each cor- 
ner of this chamber are pilasters cut 
out in the tufa, covered with stucco, 
which had been painted ; the painting 
on the vault has been supposed by Bosio 
and others to represent Christ. Not far 
from here, and on the walls of the gal- 
lery over an ordinary grave, is a curious 
representation of the Virgin and Child, 
to whom 4 of the Wise Men are bearing 
gifts, 2 on each side 1 it is supposed to 
date from the end of the 2nd cent. ; if so, j 


to be the most ancient representation 
of the Mother of Christ; much im- 
portance lias therefore been attached 
to this painting by the advocates of 
early Mariolatry. The reader will re- 
mark that 4 Magi are here repre- 
sented, contrary to the generally sup- 
posed number 3 ; hut as we have seen 
in the Museum of the Lateran, the 
number differs in the early Christian 
paintings and bas-reliefs, although 
that of 3 ^ is the most general. The 
visitor will observe how frequently 
Greek inscriptions occur in this cata- 
comb, and, what is singular, the fre- 
quent employment of Greek letter* in 
the spelling Latin words. The ceme- 
tery of SS. Nereus and Achilleus was 
very carefully examined by Bosio, who 
spent a long time in it, and who, having 
lost his way in its labyrinths, describes 
the precautions he took to avoid a repe- 
tition of such an occurrence. I11 some 
of the ehambeis may be still seen his 
name vo it ten on the walls, as well as 
that Ox (i’Agmcourt, who was also an 
indefatigable explorer of the Roman 
cemeteries. These Catacombs are ex- 
cavated in the most recent volcanic 
deposits of the Campagna, which here 
is very abundant in crystals of de- 
composed leucite. In some parts of 
the lower galleries may be seen pro- 
jections of the older red lithoid tufa, 
similar to that of the Tarpeian rock. 

The estate of Tor Marancia having 
been purchased by the late Mgr. P. X. 
de Merode, extensive excavations were 
begun in spring, 1374, under the direc- 
tion of Commendatore de’ Rossi, which 
led to the discovery of the celebrated 
Basilica of SS. Petrcnilla, Nereus, and 
Achilleus. The subterranean church 
is built at a level corresponding to the 
first and second stories of the Cata- 
combs of Domitilla : its size being 
equal to that of the Constantinian 
Basilica of S. Lorenzo fuori le mum . 
As shown in the following plan, it 
consists of a nave and two aisles, 
separated from it by 4 columns on each 
side of cipollino and African marble. 

’* The emliest written authority for this 
number is S. Leo the Great, in the middle of the 
5th century, although earlier Christian sculp- 
trues represent 2, 3, and 4, 
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The entrance from the narlhex to 
the nave is ornamented with a couple 
of columns. The side doors, marked 
A A' A", lead to the galleries of the sur- 
rounding cemetery of Domitilla, The 
Presbyterium was enclosed by a marble 
railing or transeima, the founda- 
tions of which can still he traced. In 
the apse, and behind the altar, of 
which no trace remains, stood the 
marble episcopal chair, removed by 


Leo III., in the 8th eenty,, to the ch. 
of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, on the 
Appian Way, from which S. Gregory 
the Great read his 28th homily. Near 
the niche, marked B, a curious graffito 
is preserved on the ■wall, representing a 
priest, dressed with the casula, in the 
act of preaching to the people— a 
record of S. Gregory’s sermon. 

The floor of the nave and aisles covers 
an interesting set of tombs, some of 
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them belonging to the galleries of the 1 
pre-existing cemetery, walled up and ; 
destroyed in consequence of the con- 
struction of the ch., and some others of 
posterior date. One of the tombs, be- j 
longing to the earlier set, bears the 
date a.j>. 390, and a second in the floor 
of the presbyterinm, the date 12th of 
May, 395, from which circumstance we 
are enabled to fix the date of the con- 
struction of the church between 390 
and 395, under the Pontificate of 
Sirloins. 

Among the inscriptions discovered in 
the ruins, two are particularly interest- 
ing for their historical value. One is 
the well-known eulogmm of Pope 
Damasus, in Latin verses, in honour of 
the saints buried in the ch. The other 
contains the letters . . rvm . . orvm, i 
which must be completed Scpulc rvm ! 
FlavioRYM, as Domitiila, the owner of 
the villa above, and the founder of the 
cemetery, belonged to the Flavian 
family. (See De’ Bossi’s Bull Di Arch. 
Crist. Seeonda Serie. Anno V., n. 
I., II.) On the 23rd of December 1374, 
a fresco was discovered representing a j 
Christian matron, having the name ; 
veneranda, and the figure of S. Petro- 
nilla receiving her. In F ebruarv 1875, 
excavations made in the galleries ad- j 
joining the basilica, brought to light a 
Greek inscription, in fine letters of the 
earliest period of Christian epigraphy, 
commemorating Flavins Sabmus and his 
sister Tiiutni , members of the Imperial 
Flavian family. But the most interest- 
ing discovery resulting from these ex- 
cavations has been that of a column, 
such as iu the ancient rite were used to 
support the tabernacle of the altar. On 
its surface is a basso-rilievo, of the style 
of the 4th cent., representing the execu- 
tion of a martyr, who, with Ms hands 
bound behind his back, and tied to a 
pole in the form of a cross, surmounted 
by a triumphal crown, is about to be 
slain by a soldier with upraised sword. 
Over the head of the martyr is the in- 
scription ACiLLEvs. A fragment of a 
fellow-column has been found, which 
evidently represented the martyrdom of 
Nerens, the companion of Achilleus. 

. In the space between the Via Ardea- 
tina and the Via Ostiensis are numerous 


Christian excavations: the two most re- 
markable. of Sta. Lucina, or, according 
to De’ Kossi, of Sta. Commodilla, over 
which stands the Basilica of St. Paul’s, 
and where the remains of the apostle 
were deposited after his martyrdom ; 
farther on, near the Ponticello di S. 
Paolo, is another cemetery ; and still 
farther that of SS. ZenoAnd Anastasias 
ad Aquas Salvias, over which are the 
churches of le Tre Fontane, noticed 
in our description of those edifices. 

There are few of the catacombs on 
the rt. bank of the Tiber of much in- 
terest for their extent, their monuments, 
or associations, if we except those of the 
Vatican. This was owing to the smaller 
amount of population in the Transti- 
berine district in ancient times ; and to 
the geological nature of the soli, com- 
posed of marine marls, sands, and 
gravel, much less adapted for the pur- 
poses of excavation and of interment 
than the light, porous, and consistent 
volcanic tufa which forms the greater 
part of the Campagna on the opposite 
bank of the river. On the rt. side of 
the Via Ostiensis, and at a short dis- 
tance beyond the modern Porta Por- 
tese, is the Cemetery of St Pontianus, 
excavated for the most part in the 
gravel-beds; it is chiefly remarkable 
as containing what has been supposed 
to be a Christian baptistery, from a 
stream of water running through it, 
the channel of which had been di- 
verted into a reservoir to form a 
font. Behind the latter is painted on 
the wall a cross with flowers and 
leaves, and two candlesticks. On the 
arch over the font is a representation 
of the Baptism in the Jordan, pro- 
bably of the 6th centy. The ceme- 
tery of Abden and Serrnen appears to 
form a portion of that of Pontianus • 
those of St. Julius, and of Santa 
Generosa, on the same road, are dis- 
tinct excavations. Farther on, and 
high above the road, and here in the 
volcanic tufa, is the cemetery of Santa 
Passera, of inconsiderable extent ; be- 
yond the Porta di San Pancrazio, the 
ancient Porta Aurelia, stands the 
church of S. Pancrazio (p, 279) ; over 
the cemetery of Calepodius, and on 
the side of the Via Aurelia, a few 
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hundred yards beyond the new en- 
trance to the Villa Pamfili-Doria, that 
of S. Agata. It is well known that a 
cemetery existed at the foot of the 
hill of the Vatican, which acquired 
great celebrity as the place where 
St* Peter’s remains were deposited after 
his crucifixion on the neighbouring 
height of S. Pietro in Montovio, and 
over which Constantine at the com- 
mencement of the 4th cent, erected the 
basilica in Ms honour which has since 
become the most magnificent edifice of 
the Christian world. The cemetery 
of the Vatican is oxer a more an- 
cient one, the latter offering an almost 
unique example of being excavated in 
the marly strata; it must therefore 
have been of very inconsiderable ex- 
tent. On the Via Triumphalis, near 
the Monte Mario, there are some se- 
pulchral excavations, but it is doubt- 
ful if they are Christian. 

Descending along the Tiber, and 
near the 5th mile on Ihe ancient Via 
Campana, in the Monte delle Piehe, is 
a small catacomb of some interest, 
beneath the site of the Sacred Wood 
of the Fratres Arvales. It bore the 
name of Sancta Generosa ad Sextmn 
Philippi, and has some celebrity as the 
last resting-place of the Martyrs Sim- 
plicius, Fondanus, and Beatrix, who 
suffered in the reign of Diocletian, by 
being hurled from the Pons Lapideus. 
In one of the vaults is a painting of our 
Saviour, giving the benediction in the 
Greek manner, surrounded by Saints ; 
it may date from the 0th or 7th cen- 
tury. 

§23. Villas (Ancient) and 
Gardens. 

Gardens of Caesar. — Tlie locality as- 
signed to these gardens in the Traste- 
vere district is determined by some 
ruins of reticulated work visible in the 
vineyard of the Missions, extending to 
the Massimo vineyard, near the ck. of 
the Madonna del liiposo . 

Lamian Gardens. 

The Horti Lamiani stood on the 
Esquiline Hill, SJE. of those of Mccaa- 

I, 


nas, and extended as far as the modern 
Villa Palombara, which is now used as 
an otBce for civil engineers. Many 
works of sculpture have been found in 
this part of the hill during the excava- 
tions of the last few years, for the con- 
struction of the new quarter. 

They were united by Augustus to 
the Gardens of Mecscnas, with which 
they were incorporated by Caligula in 
die Imperial estates. 

Licinian Gardens. 

These were situated between the 
Porta S. Lorenzo and the Porta Mag- 
giorc, and were a favourite resort of 
the Emperor Licimus Gallienus. The 
site is easily recognizable by the Nym- 
phimim belonging to his baths, long 
known as the Temple of Miners* > 
Medica . 

Villa and Gardens of Mecanas, 

with the Painted Hall, or Audi- 
torium. 

These grounds occupied portions of 
the Viminal and Esqniline hills, reach- 
ing from the modern Villa Negroni, 
S.W. of the railway station, to the Via 
Merulana, S.E. of the Oh. of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, where may be seen a 
remarkable vaulted oblong hall, 62 ft 
by 30, with an apse and rows of rna- 
! sonry seats at the W. extremity. It is 
| of oprs ' etkidalnm , adjoining and built 
against a portion of the Servian wall, 
and was originally constructed with 
two-thirds of its entire height, which 
was 42 ft. to the key of the vault, lower 
than the ancient level of the soil, pro- 
bably for the purpose of keeping the 
air cool inside during the summer 
months. 

A similar arrangement is observable 
in the villa of Livia, at Prima Porta 
(see Index), where the chamber thus 
sunk in the soil is also decorated with 
paintings attributed to Ludius, in pre- 
cisely the same style as those about to 
he described. In the wall of the apse, 
or semicircular end of the building, 
are five window-shaped painted niches, 
under which are seveii rows of seats, 
the lowest of which is about 4 ft 
above the level of the pavement. 
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These were encrusted with CipolKno those of the E. end have quite disap- 
marble. peared. They were lighted from open- 

On each side of the hall are six ings in the vault. The idea of the 
similar but rather larger niches, also artist, in these decorations, was to 
springing from a basement 4 ft. above represent real windows, instead, of 
the pavement, which, in this central niches, looking out upon gardens, with 
part, was originally of mosaic work, trees, dowers, fountains, and birds, all 
subsequently covered with marble. which are truthfully represented on an 
The third part, or front, of the hall, azure sky, while the intervening walls 
corresponding to the scenic stage of a are of a deep red colour. The niches 
theatre, has no niches, but a central are surrounded with a broad frame line 
tribunal or platform, on which pro- of black, divided into compartments, on 
hably stood a pulpit serving for the which are delineated Genii, nymphs, 
poet, or orator, who declaimed verses mythological, Bacchic, and comic 
in the presence of the proprietor of the figures, with much elegance, 
place, with his friends, family, and The gardens of Mecsenas are known 
freedmen, the latter occupying the cir- j to have occupied, first the slope of the 
cnla r seat^ or gallery, and the former ! Esquiline Hill from the Carina* (now 
the central hall, corresponding to the [ Suburra) to near the Esquiline gate of 
orchestra in public theatres of the the Servian wall, and subsequently the 
ancient Greek or Roman form. The ancient cemetery, or pntiooli , outside 
paintings which adorned the hemi- the wall. The first part was absorbed 
cycle are well preserved, those of the in the Palace of Nero, afterwards the 
central part of the hall are less so, and themes of Trajan, the site of which is 
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partly covered by the ch. of St. Martino 
di Monti. 

Thus the locality, the epoch deter- 
mined by the mode of construction and 
the decoration of this hall, and its 
destination as an auditorium , or Odeon , 
allow us to refer it safely to the great 
patron of literature and art in the 
Augustan age. The unusual size of 
the orchestra, or pit, for distinguished 
guests, in comparison with the semi- 
circular seats occupied by the house- 
hold, is attributed to the private cha- 
racter of the hall, which could thus 
accommodate three or four hundred 
persons when invited. 

The plan (page 191) will render 
dear the arrangement of the building, 
and will show the inclined plane by 
which access to its semi-subterranean 
level was gained. 

The hall is temporarily used as a 
depot for the numerous fragments of 
sculpture continually found in the 
Esquiline and Viminal districts. It 
may be visited every Thursday from 
9 to 11 A.M., and from 3 to 5 p.m. 
with tickets for parties, obtainable 
gratis from the Municipal Archaeo- 
logical Commissioner’s office at the 
Capitol. 

Gardens of Sallust. — Crispus ! 
Sallustius, the historian, enriched by | 
his extortionate administration of the 
province of Numi&ia, on his return to 
Borne built a splendid residence here, 
which became subsequently a favour- 
ite retreat of Nero, Nerva, Aurelian, 
and other emperors. It extended over 
the Vigna Barberini, now Spithover, 
and the Rignano and Ludovisi villas, 
as far as the walls of Rome and the 
Pincian gate. The form of the valley 
dividing the Pincian Hill from the 
Quirinal strongly resembles that of a 
Circus, but the excavations made by 
M. Spithover do not confirm the sup- 
position that the ruins still existing are 
those of a circus in the usual accep- 
tation of the word. 

An oblong space, about 300 yards by 
50, and now used as a kitchen-garden, 
is surrounded by a wall, most perfect 
on the S. side, once faced with marble, 
and ornamented with alternate square 


and semicircular niches for statutes. 
At the foot of this enclosure, about a 
yard below the level of the niches, is 
a marble pavement three yards wide, 
forming an elliptical ambulacrum . 
Under this is a drain, and from the 
inner edge of the pavement a surface, 
formed of cement (coecia pista), slopes 
gently towards the centre of the so- 
called circus. The cement, about a 
foot thick, rests on a solid foundation 
of tufa stone, and appears to have been 
made water-tight, as if for an artificial 
lake. No appearance of the cunei, or 
seats for spectators, necessary in a 
circus, has yet justified the supposition 
that this villa contained one. The 
Emperor Aurelian, when residing here 
after the conquest of Palmyra, is men- 
tioned as riding under the splendid 
portico Milliarensis , so called either 
from the number of its columns or its 
length of 1000 feet. 

At the E. end of the grounds are 
some well-preserved ruins of a Nym- 
phmum, erroneously called the Temple 
of Venus Erycina, and higher towards 
the Quirinal Hill the vaulted sub- 
structions, probably, of the Imperial 
palace. At the opposite extremity 
are some remnants of the Servian 
wall. 

In the beginning of 1879, just inside 
the S. wall of these gardens, and in 
front of the Palace of the Finances, 
there was discovered a piscina, in per- 
fect preservation, consisting of two 
parallel galleries, 50 m. long, and di- 
vided by a row of pilasters, m. 1 *00 by 
0*70. The vault has square ventilating 
apertures, m. 0*60. The total height 
of the construction from the pavement 
to the centre of the vault is m, 4, of 
which the lower part, to the height of 
m. 1*40, is of brickwork, and the upper 
of stone. 

In a.d. 409 the Gothic soldiers ^ of 
Alaric, entering Rome by the Salarian 
gate, laid waste the Sallustian palace 
and gardens, which never recovered 
from the devastation of that period. 

The present proprietor obligingly 
allows visitors to see the ruins. The 
entry is in the Via Venti Settembre by 
a gate on the 1. immediately after the 
church della Vittoria. 
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Varian Gardens. 

These gardens, in which was the 
palatial residence of Heliogahalus and 
his successor, Alexander Severus, were 
situated ki ad span ictcrem” near the 
spot where the ch. of Santa Croce in 
Gerusalemme now stands, the ruins to 


the N. of which belonged to the palace, 
subsequently called Sessorian. To the 
S. of the ch. and outside the present 
city walls, may be observed other ruins 
of the same period, and the site of the 
Circus built by Heliogahalus in the 
Varian gardens. 


SECTION IT. 

MEDIEVAL AND MODERN ROME. 

§ 1. Basilicas, 193— § 2. Churches, 230— § 3. Colleges, 294.— § 4. Fountains, 
297 — § 5. Galleries and Museums, 299— § 6. Galleries in Private Palaces, 
404— § 7. Historical Houses, 4 12— § 8. Hospitals and Charitable Institutions, 

435 § 9. Libraries, 438— § 10. Literary and Art Academies, 439— § 11. 

Medieval Towers and Cmpunili , 442— § 12. Piazzas, 444— § 13. Promenades 
and Public Gardens, 440— § 14. Protestant Cemetery, 449— § 15. Villas 
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§ 1. Basilicas. 

The title of Basilica belongs only to 
churches whose foundations date from 
the period of Constantine. There are 
5 major Basilicas, and 8 minor, ones 
in Rome, and its immediate vicinity. 
The first are called Patriarchal, m 
honour of the patriarchs of the Catho- 
lic Church, viz. of Rome itself, of 
Constantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem ; and are, the Vatican 
or St. Peter’s, the Latenm or St. 
John’s, the Liberian or Santa Maria 
Maggiore, the Ostian or San Paolo, 
and San Lorenzo, the two latter out- 
side the wails. The following ecclesi- 
astical distich records these five 
basilicas— 

u Pav7m, Virgo, Ptims , LmrenUus, atqne 
Joanne#, 

Ki patriauhams nomen in urbe lenient.” 

Of the minor basilicas, the most 
remarkable are the Sessorian or Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme, the Appian or 
S. Sebastiano, the Constantinian or 
SS. Apostoli, the Eudoxian or S. Pietro 
in Vincula, See. The five principal 
basilicas we shall describe first, as 
constituting the most important ec- 
clesiastical edifices in the capital of 
Christianity; the minor ones will be 

[Home,] 


! included in our description of the 
churches properly speaking. 

Many of the first churches were un- 
doubtedly those edifices which, during 
the Pagan rule, had served as courts 
of justice, or seats of the public tri- 
bunals, and which as such bore the 
name of Basilicas. On the establish- 
ment of Christianity, or, more properly 
speaking, when its exercise was per- 
mitted in public, after the Peace of 
the Church under Constantine, the 
churches which were erected expressly 
for the new worship appear to have 
been built on the plan of these pre- 
existing edifices. Their design was 
at once simple and grand: the form 
was oblong, consisting of a nave and 
two side aisles, which were separated 
by lines of columns; arches sprang 
from these columns, supporting the 
high walls which sustained the wooden 
roof. These walls were pierced with 
windows, by which the whole building 
was lighted. In most instances, the 
tribune, or apsis, was raised above the 
level of the nave, and its vault covered 
with mosaics. In front there was an 
enclosed square called the quadripor- 
ticus,' having a colonnade round 3 of 
its sides; both of which dispositions 
may be seen in the interesting ch. 
of San Clemente (see p 243). The 
o 
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Roman basilicas have undergone nu- 
merous additions and alterations in 
modern times, and many of them have 
lost their characteristic features; hut i 
they still retain their ancient rank as 
metropolitan churches. The old eh. 
of St. Peter’s had all the peculiarities 
of the basilica; and for this reason 
the present building preserves the same 
title, although all that characterised 
the original edifice has disappeared. 
We shall commence our description 
of the churches with this most mag- 
nificent of Christian temples, which 
Gibbon has so truly designated as 
4 4 the most glorious structure that ever 
has been applied to the use of Re- 
ligion;” 

1, St. Peter’s.— According to Church 
tradition a.p. 90, S. Anaciefus, bishop 
of Rome, who had received ordination 
from St. Peter himself, erected an 
oratory on the site of the present struc- 
ture, to mark the spot where the remains 
of the Apostle were deposited after his 
crucifixion, and where so many of the 
early Christians had suffered martyr- 
dom. In 306 Constantine the Great 
founded a basilica here, which con- 
tinued from that time to be the great 
attraction of the Christian world. The 
facade of this basilica may be seen 
in Raphael’s fresco of the Xneeudio del 
Rorgo ; and the interior is introduced in 
that representing the coronation of 
Charlemagne, and still better on a paint- 
ingin the chapel of Sta. Maria in Portico 
In the subterranean ch. In the time 
of Nicholas V. ( 1430 ) ruin menaced it, 
and that pope had already begun a 
new and more extensive building on 
the plans of Leon Battista Alberti and ! 
Bernardino Rossellini, wdien the pro- ' 
gress of the works was arrested by 
his death. Paul II. continued the 
design ; but it was advancing very 
slowly at the accession of Julius II., 
who determined, with his well-known 
energy, to resume the works on a 
grander and more systematic plan. 
Vasari tells us that he was animated 
to the task by the design for his tomb, 
which Michel Angelo had just com- 
pleted. He accordingly secured the 
assistance of Rramante, who entered 


upon his duties in 1303, and began by 
pulling down a part of the walls which 
had been erected by his predecessors. 
His design was a Greek cross, with an 
hexastyie portico, and an immense cu- 
pola in the centre, to be supported upon 
4 colossal piers. In 1506 Julius II. 
laid the foundation of Bramante’s 
building, under the pier against -which 
the statue of S. Veronica now stands. 
The 4 piers, and the arches which 
spring from them, were the only parts 
completed before Bramante’s death in 
1 514. In the previous year Julius had 
been succeeded by Leo X. The npw 
pontiff appointed as his architects Giu- 
liano di Sangallo, Giovanni da Verona, 
and Raphael, who has left some very 
interesting letters relating to his ap- 
pointment. Sangallo, however, died in 
1517, and Raphael was carried off pre- 
maturely in 1520. Raphael’s plan, 
which may be seen in Serlio’s work on 
architecture, was a Latin cross; but 
neither he nor his colleagues had 
done much more than strengthen the 
4 piers, which had been found too 
weak before the death of Rramante. 
Leo X. then employed Baldassare Pe- 
ruzzi, who, despairing of being able to 
meet the expense of Raphael’s plan, 
changed the design from a Latin to a 
Greek cross. The death of Leo in 1521 
checked the progress of the works, 
and his two immediate successors were 
unable to contribute in any material 
degree towards the execution of . the 
design, so that Peruzzi could do little 
more than erect the tribune, which 
was completed during the pontificate 
of Clement VII. The next pope, 
Paul IIL, on his accession in 1534, 
employed Antonio di Sangallo, who 
returned to the plan of a Greek cross, 

; and altered the arrangement of the 
whole building, as may be seen 
from his model, which is preserved 
in the Vatican, but he died before he 
could carry any of them into effect. 

* The models of Sangallo’s church and of 
Michel Awlo\ cupola are preset ved in an 
apartment on the loot of St, Peter’s, over the 
chapel of bf. Giegoiy. II w enteral flora the 
sums leading to the roof of the Basilica. To visit 
them a bpeci il permisbion from the Economo. or 
head of the Mlmmistution ot the Eahncu di 8. 
Picho, nm. Monsignore Thtak 1 !, is nectary, 
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The pope appointed Giulio Romano as 
his successor ; but here again the same 
fatality occurred, and the death of that 
artist in the same year prevented his 
entering on the engagement. The work 
was then committed to Michel Angelo, 
at the time in the 72nd year of his age. 
The letter conferring this appointment 
is still preserved. The pope gave him 
unlimited authority to alter, or pull 
down, or remodel the building, pre- 
cisely on his own plans, Paul III. died 
in 1549, and his successor, Julius III., 
in spite of all opposition from con- 
temporary artists, confirmed the ap- 
pointment of Michel Angelo. Several 
letters exist, in which the illustrious 
artist describes the annoyances to 
which lie was subjected in the pro- 
gress of his task; and one written 
to him by Vasari is well known, in 
which he advises him to “fly from 
the ungrateful Babylon, which was un- 
able to appreciate his genius.” Michel 
Angelo immediately returned to the 
design of a Greek cross, enlarged the 
tribune and the 2 transepts, strength- 
ened the piers for the second time, and 
began the dome on a plan different 
from that of Bramante, declaring that 
he would raise the Pantheon in the 
air. The drum of the dome was com- 
pleted when the great artist was carried 
off in 1568, at the age of 89, after 
having presided over the great work 
for 17 years. It is remarkable that 
after his death nothing more was done 
to the cupola for the space of 24 years, 
during which the works in progress 
were exposed to the varying influence 
of the seasons and elements. The 
chief peculiarity of his dome consisted 
in being double, leaving a consider- 
able space between the outer and inner i 
walls — -a plan which was fortunately 
adopted by his successors, who finished 
it on his precise plans and measure- 
ments, by the express command of Six- 
tus V., who ordered the work to be re- 
sumed in 1588, and saw it completed in 
22 months. Another part of Michel 

and will be granted on making a written appli- 
cation to that dignitary, Sangallo’s design of a 
Gi eefc cross would have been preceded by a heavy 
vestibule, flanked by two detached bell-toweis 
oi lamp 
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Angelo’s design was to make the front 
a Corinthian portico, like that of the 
Pantheon, which, combined with the 
ground-plan in the form of a Greek cross, 
•would have allowed the whole mass of 
dome tobe visible from the piazza be low. 
Three years after his death, in 1566, 
Pius V. appointed Vignola and Pirro 
Ligorio as his successors, with strict 
injunctions to adhere in every parti- 
cular to the designs of Michel Angelo, 
Vignola erected the 2 lateral cupolas, 
but neither he nor his colleague lived 
to complete the dome. This honour 
was reserved for Giacomo della Porta, 
who was appointed under Gregory 

XIII, ; he brought it to a successful 
termination in 1590, in the pontificate 
of Sixtus V., who was so anxious to 
see it finished, that he devoted 100,000 
gold crowns annually to the work, 
and employed 800 workmen upon it 
night and day. Shortly after the 
death of Sixtus V., in 1590, the 
great dome was covered with lead 
and bound with two enormous hoops 
of iron, the small cupola or lantern 
was ejected on columns, and the ball 
and cross placed on the summit. 
During the Pontificate of Benedict 

XIV. (1 740), the cupola, having given 
signs of insecurity, was repaired and 
strengthened with five other hoops of 
iron, weighing upwards of 100,000 lbs. 
The copper ribs of the dome and the 
hall and cross were gilt, but have 
been subsequently varnished of a 
bronze colour. Giacomo della Porta 
continued to be employed by Clement 
VIII., and adorned the interior of 
the dome with mosaics. Up to his 
death, in 1601, the plans of Michel 

! Angelo had been faithfully followed 
so far as the works had then ad- 
vanced, and the only portions re- 
maining to be added were the facade 
and portico. In 1605 Paul V. was 
elected pope, and, being desirous of see- 
ing the whole building completed during 
his reign, pulled down all that was 
then standing of the old basilica, and 
laid the foundation of the front as it 
now stands, in 1608. He employed 
Carlo Maderno, the nephew of Fon- 
tana, as his architect, who abandoned 
the plan of Michel Angelo, and re* 
o 2 
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turned to the Latin cross, as originally 
designed by Raphael. He also built 
the facade, -which all critics concur in 
condemning as ill suited to the ori- 
ginal design. Its great defect is that 
it conceals the dome, which is so 
much hidden by the front, that there 
is no point of the piazza from which 
it can he combined in its full pro- 
portions with the rest of the fabric. 
The effect of its gigantic size is there- 
fore lost, and the front, instead of 
being subservient to the dome, is made 
to appear so prominent that the grandest 
feature of the building hardly seems 
to belong to it. Notwithstanding this 
defect, it can scarcely be doubted that 
Maderao has been more severely criti- 
cised than he deserved. The circum- 
stances which controlled his design 
seem to have been altogether forgotten, 
for, although the heavy balconies which 
intersect the columns of the facade 
lessen the effect and size, it is obv ious 
that they w ere necessary for the papal 
benediction, and that any front in 
which they did not form an essential 
part would have been as great an ano- 
maly as the balcony in our own St. 
Paul’s, where it is not required. The 
judgment of Forsyth, which it has been 
the fashion to adopt without reflection, 
dwells on Maderno’s works with a 
harshness of criticism strangely in 
contradiction to his praise of the nave 
and vestibule. The plan of the Latin 
cross was not a novelty, but merely a 
return to the designs of Raphael : a pro- 
ceeding rendered neeessaiy by the de- 
termination of the pope to include that 
portion of the site of the old basilica 
which had become sacred from its 
shrines, and which had been entirely 
excluded in the plan of Michel Angelo. 
The nave was finished in 1612; the 
facade and portico in 1614; and the 
ch. was dedicated by Urban VIII. 
on the 18th November, 1626. Under 
Alexander VII., Bernini began in 
1667 the magnificent colonnade which 
surrounds the Fimut. Pius VI., in 
1780, erected the sacristy from the de- 
signs of Carlo Marchiouni, gilded the 
roof of the interior, and placed the 
2 clocks on the fatjade. From the first 
foundation, therefore, in 1450 to the de- 
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dication of the basilica by Urban VIII., 
the building occupied a period of 176 
years ; and if we include in the calcu- 
lation the works of Pius VI., we shall 
find that it required 3-§ centuries to 
bring the edifice to completion, and that 
its progress during that period extended 
over the reigns of no less than 43 popes. 
The expenses of the works were so 
great that both Julius II. and Leo X. 
resorted to the sale of indulgences for 
the purpose of meeting them. The 
excess to which this practice w T as carried 
is well known to have created that re- 
action which led to the Reformation. 
At the close of the 17th century the 
cost was estimated by Carlo Fontana 
at 46,800,498 scudi (10,000,000/.), ex- 
clusive of the sacristy (900,000 scudi), 
bell-towers, models, mosaics, &c. The 
space covered by the buildings of St. 
Peter’s is said to measure 240,000 
square feet ; the original plan of Bra- 
mante would have covered 350,000, or 
about S English acres. The annual 
expenditure on repairs, superintend- 
ence, &c., is now 150,000 francs. 

During the Napoleonic Government 
in Rome, extensive reparations were 
made in the Vatican Basilica to the 
roof of the great nave, the pave- 
ments, the stairs of the cupola, and 
lightning conductois were placed on 
the roofs, under the direction of Maury , 
Yaladier, and other architects. The 
last works of importance were those 
executed by order of Pius IX., in 
1S74-J, the 4th centennial anniver- 
sary of the birth of Michel Angelo ; 
when the dome and lantern were 
thoroughly repaired, and their lead 
coverings changed, at an expense of 
300,000 francs. A marble slab inside 
the drum of the cupola, between the 
two staircases, records this Pontiff’s 
restorations. 

After this general sketch of the his- 
tory of this grandest of Christian 
temples, we shall proceed to a more 
detailed description of its different 
parts, beginning with the 

Colonnades.— It is scarcely possible 
to imagine anything so perfectly 
adapted to the front of the basilica, or 
so well contrived to conceal the build- 
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mgs on each side of the piazza, as these i 
noble porticoes. They were designed 
by Bernini, in the pontificate of Alex- 
ander VII. (lG57-67J, and are generally 
considered as his masterpiece in archi- 
tecture. They are semicircular, 55 
feet wide, supported by 4 rows of 
columns, 48 feet high, arranged so as 
to leave sufficient room between the 
inner rows for the passage of 2 car- 
riages abreast. The number of co- 
lumns in the 2 colonnades is 2$4, be- 
sides 64 pilasters. On the entablature 
stand 192 statues of saints, each 12 feet 
in height. The whole structure and 
the statues are of travertine. The area 
enclosed by these colonnades measures 
in its greatest diameter or breadth 
787 English feet. The colonnades ter- 
minate in 2 Galleries, 3b0 feet long 
and 23 feet wide, which lead to the 
vestibule of St. Peter’s. These gal- 
leries are not parallel to each other, 
converging towards the E., and form- 
ing with the front an irregular square, 
which becomes broader as it ap- 
proaches the facade of the basilica. 
This arrangement tends to diminish 
considerably the effect of the building 
when seen from the opposite extremity 
of the piazza; for the eye is quite 
unable to appreciate the great distance 
from the end of the colonnades to the 
facade, and it is only by walking up 
to "the steps that the visitor can be- 
lieve that there is a space of 296 feet 
from the point where the colonnades 
terminate to the front of the basilica. 
At the bottom of the flight of steps 
are 2 colossal statues, of St. Peter by De 
Fabris, and St. Paul by Tadolim , erected 
by Pius IX. 

The Fapade is built entirely of tra- 
vertine, from the designs of Carlo Ma- 
derno. It is 379 feet long and 14S£ feet 
high. It has 3 stories and an attic, 
with 8 columns and 4 pilasters of the 
Corinthian order. Each story has 9 
windows, and is disfigured by the heavy 
balconies from which the pope bestows 
his benediction on certain festivals. 
The columns are 8f feet in diameter 
and 92 J feet high, including the capitals. 
On the attic are 13 colossal statues, 18 J 
feet high, representing the Saviour and 
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the Twelve Apostles. The inscription 
on the frieze of the entablature records 
its completion by Paul V. Five open 
entrances lead into the magnificent 
Vestibule (kk), 468 feet long, 66 feet 
high, and 50 feet wide, including the 
2 extremities. At each end of the 
vestibule is an equestrian statue ; that 
on the rt. ( m) is Bernini’s of Constantine, 
that on the 1. (n) of Charlemagne by 
Cornacehini. Over the central entrance 
to the vestibule, and consequently oppo- 
site the great door of the basilica, is 
the celebrated mosaic of the Navicella, 
representing St. Peter walking on the 
sea, sustained by the Saviour. It was 
executed by Giotto in 1298, assisted by 
his pupil Pietro Cavallini, and was 
placed over the E. entrance to the qua- 
driportieus in front of the old basilica. 
On the destruction of that edifice, the 
mosaic changed places several times, 
and was at length placed in its present 
position. It has suffered much from 
restorations, and Lanzi says it “ has 
been so much repaired, that it has lost 
its original design, and seems to be 
executed by an altogether different 
artist.” There are 3 entrances leading 
into the basilica, corresponding with 
these to the vestibule. The bronze 
doors of the central one, which are only 
opened on great occasions, belonged 
to the old basilica, and were executed 
in the 15th century, by Antonio Filarefce, 
and Simone, brother of Donatello. The 
bas-reliefs of the compartments re- 
present Our Saviour and the Virgin 
above, SS. Paul and Peter deliver- 
ing the keys to Eugenius IV., and 
below the martyrdoms of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and some events in the his- 
tory of Eugenius I V., during whose pon- 
tificate they were cast, particularly the 
coronation of the emperor Sigisnumd 
and the council of Florence. The 
bas-reliefs of the frame-work are not 
in character with the other subjects ; 
they consist of medallions of Homan 
emperors, satyrs, nymphs, and even 
mythological subjects, such as Leda and 
the Swan, Ganymede, the fable of the 
Fox and the Stork, surrounded by 
arabesque reliefs of fruit and flowers, 
&c. One of the side doors on the 
rt. (l), which is walled up and with a 
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bronze cross in the centre, is called 
the Porta Santa, which is pulled down 
by the pope on the Christmas-eve 
of the jubilee, which has taken place 
every 25th year. The pope begins the 
demolition of the door by striking it 
3 times with a silver hammer, and at 
the close of the ceremony the dates of 
the last 2 jubilees are placed over the 
entrance. The only jubilee which has 
taken place in the present century 
besides that of 1825. in the ponti- 
ficate of Leo XII., was that of 1875, 
which, however, on account of the 
change of government in Borne, was 
on a very reduced scale, and the Porta 
Santa was not opened. The jubilees 
of 1800 and 1850 were not celebrated, 
owing to the political circumstances of 
those eventful j ears. Between the 
doorways opening into the ch. are 0 
inscriptions of some historical interest, 
which stood in front of the ancient 
basilica: the copy of the bull of 
Boniface VIII. granting certain indul- 
gences on the occasion of the institu- 
tion of the jubilee in 1300 ; the verses 
composed by Charlemagne in honour 
of Pope Adrian I. ; and the grant of con- 
tain olive-grounds by Gregory II. to 
supply oil for the lamps of the church. 

The Interior is worthy of the most 
majestic temple of the Christian world. 
Whatever defects the practised eje 
of the architect may detect in some of 
the minor ornaments, the minds of 
most persons who enter it for the first 
time are too much absorbed by the un- 
rivalled harmony of its proportions to 
be influenced by such criticisms. An 
apparent want of magnitude generally 
strikes every one at first sight. The 
mind does not at once become con- 
scious of the immensity of the fabric, 
and it is only after its different parts 
have been examined, and after several 
visits, that its gigantic scale can be ap- 
preciated. There can be no doubt that 
the colossal size of the statues contri- 
butes in a certain degree to diminish 
the real magnitude of the building, as 
they supply a false standard by which 
the spectator measures the details 
of the edifice around, without being 
immediately sensible of the fact. 


petee’s. 

“ But thou, of temples old, or altars new. 
Blandest alone— with nothing like to thee — 
Worthiest of God, the holy and the true. 

Smce Zion’s desolation, v hen that He 
: Foisook his tanner city, what could he, 

| Of earthly structures, m his honom piled, 

Of a subhmer aspect? Majesty, 

Power glory, strength, and beauty— all rue 
aisled 

In this eternal aik of woiship undefiled, 

“Enter * its grandeur overwhelms thee not; 
And why > it is not lessen’d ; but thy mind, 
Expanded by the genius of the spot, 

Has grown colossal, and can only find 
A fit abode herein appear enshrined 
Thy hopes of iminmtality ; and thou 
Shalt one day, if iound w or thy, so defined, 

See thy God 1 ice to lace, as thou dost now 
His Holy of Holies, nor he blasted by Ids brow.” 

Childe Harold, 

On the central pavement of the nave 
are marked the respective lengths of St. 
Peter’s and of some of the other prin- 
cipal churches of Christendom. St. 
Peter’s is there stated to be 837 palms 
within the walls, without 862 * 8 ( aclUUs 
parietlbm\ which, calculating the palm 
at 8*795 English inches (or 8| nearly), 
will give 613J Eng. ft.; St. Paul's, 
London. 710 palms (520jft); Milan 
Cathedral, 606 palms (443 feet); St. 
Paul’s, Borne, 572 palms (419jft); 
St. Sophia, Constantinople, 492 palms 
(360J feet). The height of the 
nave near the door is 152’ ft., the 
width at this portion is 119 palms 
( 87 £ ft.). The width of the side aisles 
is 46 palms (33f ft.). The width of 
the nave and side aisles, including the 
pilasters that separate them, is 262 
palms (197| ft.) The extreme length 
of the transepts, from end to end, is 
446 1 ft. The height of the baldac- 
chino, from the pavement to the top 
of the cross on it, is 95J ft. The circum- 
ference of the 4 great pilasters that 
support the dome is 253 ft. The dia- 
meter of the cupola, including the 
j outer walls, is 195^ ft. ; the diameter 
1 of the interior of the cupola is 139 ft., 
3 ft. less than that of the Pantheon. 
The height of the dome from the pave- 
| naent to the base of the lantern is 405 
ft. ; from the pavement to the top of 
the cross outside, 448 ft. According 
to these measurements, St. Peter’s ex- 
( ceeds our St. Paul’s, in length, by 93| 
i ft. ; in height to the top of the cross*, 
J by 64 ft. ; and in the diameter of the 
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cupola, including the thickness of its 
walls, by 50 ft. J * 

r The lave (a a) is vaulted and orna- 
mented vith sunken coffers, richly 
decorated with gilding and stucco 
ornaments, Five massive piers, sup- 
porting 4 arches, separate the nave 
from the aisles: each pier is faced 
with 2 Corinthian pilasters in stucco, 
having 2 niches between them; the 
lower niches contain colossal statues 
of saints, founders of the different 
religious orders. Corresponding with 
the great arches of the nave are cha- 
pels in the side aisles, which tend to 
break the general effect by their inter- 
rupting lines, and reduce the aisles to 
the appearance of passages. With the 
exception of the upper portions of the 
pilasters, the walls and piers are gene- 
rally faced with slabs of marble, richly 
varied with medallions and other sculp- 
tures, Many of the upper decorations 
are in stucco ; the tv o recumbent Virtues 
over each arch are of this material. 
The pavement is entirely composed of 
marbles, originally from the designs 
of Giacomo della Porta and Bernini. 
The portion in the rl. aisle near the 
Porta Santa, and opposite the Capella 
della Pieta, recently completed, is 
extremely beautiful. The Basins for 
holy water, supported by cherubs, 
afford a striking example of the im- 
mense scale of the building. On 
entering the ch. the cherubs appear of 
the size of ordinary children, and it 
is only when they are approached or 
compared with the human figure that 
they are found to he in reality that 
of full-grown persons. 

**■ To lender our description of St. Peter’s 
more Jatellmble, we lu\ e insert! d aground- 
plan of the interior of the Basilica; to the place 
of each object worthy of notice, letters and num- 
bers are affixed— the Homan capitals indicate 
the gieat features of the building, the numerals 
the chapels and altars, the smaller letters the 
sepulchral monuments. The same system has 
been adopted in the more detailed plan of the 
subterranean church, at p. 20*7, and in those of ] 
the other ecclesiastical edifices inserted in the j 
text* In the plan ol St. Peter’s the outline of 
the crypt has been introduced, but in a lighter 
shade, to show its form and place relatively to the 
more modern church. The circular dotted lines 
show the position of the dome and several cu- 
polas, by which the interior of the Basilica le- 
an es ib light. 


The Dome is the great object which 
commands the admiration of the 
stranger who visits St. Peter’s for the 
first time. Its measurements have 
already been given. Nothing can sur- 
pass the magnificence of its stupen- 
dous vault, resting on the 4 colossal 
piers ; and no language can do justice 
to its sublime effect. The surprise of 
the beholder is increased by the recol- 
lection that there is another outer 
cupola, and that the stairs which 
lead to its summit pass between the 
two. Each of the 4 piers that support 
it has 2 recesses, one above the other, 
looking towards the high altar (15), 
The lower ones (i>, » l , d 3 , iri) contain 
the statues of S. Veronica holding the 
Suclarium, by Francesco 21 odd ; S. He- 
lena wirh the Cross, by Andrea Bohji; 
S. Longinus, the soldier who pierced 
the side of our Saviour, by Bernini ; 
and St. Andrew, by Flam mint jo (Du 
Quesnoy). Each of these is about XG 
feet high. The St. Andrew is that 
vhich possesses the greatest merit 
as a work of art. Above them are 
4 balconies, in which are preserved the 
relics of the respectri e saints. In that 
over the statue of S. Veronica is kept 
the Sudarimn, or handkerchief, contain- 
ing the impression of the Saviour’s 
features, which is exhibited with so 
: much ceremony to the people during 
the holy week. In the balcony over 
St. Helena is a portion of the true 
cross ; and in that over St. Andrew 
the head of the saint, which was 
stolen in 1848, but subsequently re- 
covered, having been hidden outside 
the walls between Porta di Cavalligeri 
and Porta S. Pancrazio, where a sta- 
tue of St. Andrew has been erected 
by Pius IX. No one is allowed to 
visit these relics who has not the 
rank of a canon of the Church ; and 
it ^ is said that the sovereigns and 
princes who have been admitted to 
examine them have first received that 
rank as an honorary distinction. The 
spiral columns in the recesses of the 
balconies belonged to the old basi- 
lica. Above these recesses, on the 
spandiils of the arches, are 4 mosaic 
medallions, representing the Evan- 
1 gelists, with their emblems; the pen 
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iii the hand of St Luke is 7 feet long. 
On the frieze, running round the cir- 
cumference of the base of the dome, is 
the following inscription in mosaic; the 
letters are 6 ft. long: tv.es.petrvs.et. 

SVPER.HANC * PETR AM . AEDIFICABO . EC- 
CLESIAM . MEAM.ET . TIBI . I) ABO . CLAVES. 

keg xi . cgelqrvm. An analogous in- 
scription, in the same form of letters, 
has been prolonged around the frieze 
of the nave. The drum of the cu- 
pola is formed of 32 coupled pilasters 
of the Corinthian order, and pierced with 
16 windows. The cupola above is di- 
videdinto 16 compartments, ornamented 
with gilded stuccoes and 4 ranges of 
mosaics, the lowest representing the 
Saviour, the Virgin, and the Apostles. 
On the ceiling of the lantern is a 
mosaic of the Almighty, by Marcello 
Provencal, from a painting of Cav. 
d'Arpino. “The cupola,” says For- 
syth, “is glorious, viewed in its 
design, its altitude, or even its de- 
corations; viewed either as a whole 
or as a part, it enchants the eye, it 
satisfies the taste, it expands the soul. 
The very air seems to eat up all that 
is harsh or colossal, and leaves us 
nothing but the sublime to feast on : — 
a sublime peculiar as the genius of the 
immortal architect, and comprehensible 
only on the spot. The 4 surrounding 
cupolas, though but satellites to the 
majesty of this, might have crowned 
four elegant churches. The elliptical 
cupolettas are mere expedients to 
palliate the defect of Mademo’s aisles, 
which depend on them for a scanty 
light.” 

The Baldacchmo, or grand canopy 
covering the high altar (15), stands 
under the centre of the dome. It is of 
bronze, supported by 4 spiral columns 
with composite capitals, and covered 
with the richest gilt ornaments and 
foliage. It is 954 feet high to the 
summit of the cross. It was cast 
from the designs of Bernini in 1633, 
partly from the 8374 lbs, of bronze 
stripped from the Pantheon, partly 
from metal purchased at Venice by 
Urban VIII., whose armorial device, 
3 bees, may be recognised on several 
parts of the work, The cost of the 
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gilding alone is said to have been 
40,000 scudi; of the whole canopy 
100,000: nearly 22,000/. The High 
Alt or, under the baldacchino, stands 
immediately over the relics of St. 
Peter. It is only used on the great 
festivals of the Church, and the Pope 
alone can celebrate mass at it, or. a 
cardinal, when authorised by a special 
Apostolic brief. The sunk space before 
the Confession is surrounded by a cir- 
cular balustrade of marble. On this 
are suspended 93 lamps, which are 
burning night and day. A double 
flight of steps leads down to the shrine. 
The first object which attracts attention 
is the kneeling statue of Pius VI. (V), 
one of the finest works of Canova. 
The pope is represented praying before 
the tomb of the Apostle : the attitude 
and position of the figure were pre- 
scribed by Pius himself during his 
captivity. On the rt. side of the nave, 
placed against the last pier, is the well- 
known bronze Statue of St . Peter ( e ), 
on a marble chair, with the foot ex- 
tended. On entering the basilica, de- 
votees kiss the toe of this foot, pressing 
their forehead against it after each 
salutation. Some antiquaries state 
that it was cast by St. Leo from the 
bronze statue of Jupiter Capitolinus ; 
other writers of more recent date 
assert that it is the identical statue of 
Jupiter hnmelf, transformed into that 
of the Apostle. The rude execution 
of the figure conclusively proves that 
it it not a work of classical times ; and 
it seems much more likely to belong to 
the early ages of Christianity, when 
sculpture, like architecture, was copied 
from heathen models. 

The Tribune ( b ), decorated from the 
designs of Michel Angelo, is very rich 
in ornaments : at the farther end is 
the famous Chair of St, Peter , executed 
in bronze by Bernini in 16^7 (f) ; it is 
generally supposed to enclose the one 
in which, according to the Church tra- 
dition, St. Peter and many of his suc- 
cessors officiated. This, however, is 
really kept in a closet high in the wall, 
which is safely locked with three keys, 
kept by different officials, and only ex- 
hibited on the centenary festival of 
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the Cattedra di S. Pietro.* The bronze 
chair is supported by four fathers of 
the Church, — St. Augustin and St. 
Ambrose of the Latin, St. Chrysostom 
and St, Athanasius of the Greek. 
Between these ami beneath the chair a 
handsome altar Was dedicated with 
great pomp in January 1859, by Pius 
IX. The side walls of the Tribune 
have been disfigured by inserting a 
series of inscriptions relative to the 
publication here, m Dec. 1854, of the 
Dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
with the names of all the cardinals 
and prelates who were present on that 
occasion. 

The Sepulchral Monuments, with the 
exception of those of recent date, are, 
for the most part, scarcely worthy of 
St. Peter’s as works, of art. Many of 
them have allegorical figures in the 
style of Bernini. The altars of the 
chapels are, for the most part, deco- 
rated with mosaic copies of celebrated 
paintings, and as a whole it is diffi- 
cult to imagine a series more beau- 
tifully executed. We shall notice the 
most remarkable of these, and the 
principal tombs, in making the circuit 
of the basilica. Beginning from the 
tribune, on the rt. of St. Peter’s chair, 
Is the mausoleum of Paul III. (n) by 
(ruqliehno della Porta , to whom its exe- 
cution was confided, by the advice of 
Michel Angelo. It is the finest of the 
sepulchral monuments in St. Peter’s. 
The statue of the pope is of bronze : 
the 2 allegorical female figures, in 
marble, of Prudence and Justice, are 
said to be portraits of the pope’s 
mother, Giovauna Caetani, and of his 
sister, Giulia Farnese. The Justice is 
said to have been so truly modelled to 
nature as to render drapery necessary ; 
a partial veil in painted lead was 
placed by Bernini, More covering was ! 
added by order of Pius IX, This i 
monument, which formerly stood where 

* A good photograph of this very cm sons 
monument may be had at SpithoverS library. 
Both the woodwork and the ivory ornaments 
seem attributable to the median, al period, the 
latter resembling in style those upon the altar 
front in the sacristy at the Cathedral of Salerno, 
and which are supposed to be ot Byzantine 
origin, , 


the statue of St. Veronica now is, cost 
24,000 send! ; the statues of Peace and 
Abundance, at present in the Farnese 
Palace, formed pendants to those re- 
maining, and were removed in 1029, 
when the tomb was placed where it 
now stands by Urban VIII. On the 
opposite side of the tribune is tiie 
monument of Urban VIII. {in). The 
brouze statue of the pope is by Bernini • 
those of Justice and Charity, in 
marble, by his pupils. Proceeding 
onwards along the S, side of the buiht 
ing by the 1. transept, the first mosaic 
we meet with (16 j is a copy of Man- 
cini’s St. Peter and St. John, Oppo- 
site to it is the tomb of Alexander 
VIII. * o) (Ottobuoni), by Atrnjodi San 
J Put mo : it has a bronze statue of the 
pope, and 2 marble figures of Keligion 
and Prudence, by An jelo llobsi ; the 
bas-relief represents the canonization 
of 5 saints by this pope. Near it is 
the altar of St. Leo (1 7), over which 
is the immense bas-relief by Algardi , 
representing that pope threatening 
Attila with the vengeance of St. Peter 
and St, Paul if he should approach 
Lome : it is perhaps the largest bas- 
relief ever executed in marble. In 
front of it is a circular marble slab 
covering the remains of Leo XII,, 
v itli an inscription written by himself. 
Continuing to the 1. is the chapel of 
the Colon ua, with an image of the 
Virgin, from a column of the ancient 
Basilica. Under the altar is an old 
sarcophagus (IS) with Christ and the 
Apostles in front. It contains the 
remains of Popes Leo II. III. and IV, 
Further on towards the transept is the 
tomb of Alexander VII, (p , the last 
■work of Bernini The Pope is re- 
presented kneeling, surrounded by 4 
allegorical figures of Justice, Prudence, 

: Charity, and Truth : the latter, only by 
Bernini, was considered by Innocent 
XL so naked as to necessitate the 
drapery which now covers it. Opposite 
this tomb is a finely-coloured oil paint- 
ing on slate by Francesco Vanni (19), 
representing the Fall of Simon Magus ; 
it is one of the few pictures in oil in 
this basilica. Entering the S. transept, 
at the central altar (21) is a copy in 
mosaic of Guido’s celebrated picture 
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of the Crucifixion of St. Peter. The j 
mosaic of the Incredulity of St. Thomas 
at the adjoining altar, dedicated to him | 

(20) , is from a picture by Camuccini, 
and, on the opposite side, in the chapel, 
of St. Francis receiving the Stigmata 

(21) , after the painting by Domeniehino, 
now in the ch. of the Cappnecini. 
Farther on, over the altar of St. Peter 
and St. Andrew (23), is the mosaic of 
Ananias and Saphira, from Roncalli’s 
picture in S. Maria degli Angeli; and 
opposite, over the door G leading to 
the sacristy, the last raised sepulchral 
monument in St. Peter’s, that to Pius 
VIII. by Tuner ani, a poor work, on 
which the Pontiff is represented in 
the foreground upon his knees, with a 
statue of the Saviour behind, in the act 
of giving his benediction to the Pontiff', 
and others of St, Peter and St. Paul 
on either side ; two alto-relievos of 
Justice and Mercy are on the pediment 
below ; this monument -was raised from 
a legacy of Cardinal Aibani, -who was 
Secretary of State during Pius VIII.’s 
short pontificate. The mosaic over 
the altar of St. Gregory the Great 
(25) represents the Miracle of that 
saint, from A. Sacehi’s picture in the 
Pinaeotheca. Close by is the tomb 
of Pius VII. , by Thorwaldscn (<7), 
erected at a cost of 27,000 scudi, be- 
queathed for that purpose by his devoted 
minister and friend Cardinal Consalvi. 
The pope is represented seated upon 
his throne between 2 angels or genii 
representing History and Time, and 
lover down 2 larger figures of Power 
and Wisdom. By some the tomb is 
not regarded as -worthy of its great 
sculptor, or of one of the most be- 
nevolent and virtuous pontiffs who 
ever wore the papal tiara. Against 
the pier opposite is the altar of the 
Transfiguration (24), over which is 
the mosaic copy of Raphael’ s cele- 
brated picture of that subject, the copy 
being somewhat larger than the original j 
painting. From here entering the 1. 
aisle, under the arcade is the tomb 
of Leo XI. (?’), by Algardi , with a 
bas-relief representing the abjuration 
of Henry IV. of France, before the 
pope’s legates, one of whom was Car- 
dinal de Medicis, afterwards Leo XL 
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Opposite is that of Innocent XL (s) 
(Odescalehi ), by Moaot , a French artist: 
the bas-relief represents the raising of 
the siege of Vienna by John Sobieski ; 
the 2 marble figures Religion and 
Justice. The Capdla dd Coro or the 
Choir (2G) near here, in which divine 
service is celebrated daily before the 
assembled canons, has 3 rows of stalls 
and 2 fine organs ; the walls and ceiling 
are richly decorated with gilding and 
stucco ornaments, from the designs 
of Giacomo della Porta. The mosaic 
altarpiece of the Conception is a copy 
of the picture by Pietro Biaiichi now 
in Sta. Maria degli Angeli. Under the 
arch leading to the neighbouring chapel 
is the tomb of Innocent VIII. (u), 
of the Cibo family : it is entirely of 
bronze, and is a very fine work of 
Ptdro and Antonio Pollajnolo: on a 
bracket is a sitting statue of the Pope, 
holding a spear-liead, in allusion to 
the gitt of Bajazet II. to the pontiff’ of 
the spear which pierced the side of our 
Saviour. Opposite is the memorial in 
stucco of Gregory XVI. (£); the niche 
it occupies is appropriated as the tem- 
porary resting-place of the last pontiff, 
whose remains lie here until the death 
of his successor, when they are removed 
to the subterranean ch. or placed in a 
separate monument. The Chapel of the 
Presentazione (27) contains a mosaic 
copy of the Presentation of the Virgin 
in the Temple, by Francesco Romanelli. 
Close to this chapel are 2 monuments 
which will not fail to interest the 
English traveller. The first on the 
rt. hand, over the door (h) leading to 
the roof and the dome, is that of 
Maria Clementina Sobieski, wife of the 
Pretender James III., called here 
Queen of Great Britain, France, and 
I Ireland: she died at Rome in 1745. It 
1 consists of a porphyry sarcophagus with 
alabaster drapery and a Genius holding 
a medallion portrait of the queen in 
mosaic, and was designed by Filippo 
Barigioni, and executed by Pietro Brand, 
at the expense of the u Fabbrica” of 
St. Peter’s. Opposite to this is Co- 
nova’s Monument of the Stuarts (?;)•> It 
represents the entrance to a mausoleum 
guarded by genii, which, having ap- 
peared too naked to the over-fasti" 
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dious authorities in the time of Leo 
XII,, have been breeched with stucco 
drapery. The principal expense of 
this monument was defrayed from the 
privy purse of George IV. The fol- 
lowing is the inscription 

JACOBO III. 

JACOBI II. MAGN'JE BEIT. REGIS FILIO, 
KAROLO EDVARDG, 

rr nnvp.ico, becaso patio si carbixalivm, 
JACOBI in. rimis, 

REGIS STIRPIS STVARDIiE POSTREMIS, j 
ANNO MDCCCXIX. 

BEATI 3IORTUI 
QCI IN DOMINO nonrCNTCR. 

“ Beneath that unrivalled dome,” 
says Lord Mahon, “ lie mouldering 
the remains of what was once a brave 
and* gallant heart; and a stately 
monument from the chisel of Canova, 
and at the charge, as I believe, of the 
House of Hanover, has since arisen to 
the memory of James the Third, 
Charles the Third, and Henry the 
Ninth, Kings of England,— names 
which an Englishman can scarcely 
read without a smile or a sigh ! Often 
at the present day does the British 
traveller turn from the sunny crest of 
the Pincian, or the carnival throng of 
the Oorso, to gaze in thoughtful silence 
on that mockery of human greatness, 
and that last record of ruined hopes ! 
The tomb before him is of a race justly 
expelled; the magnificent temple that 
enshrines it is of a faith wisely re- 
formed; yet who at such a moment 
would harshly remember the errors of 
either, and might not join in the prayer 
even of that erring Church for the de- 
parted, 4 Kequiescant in pace ! * ” 
The title of King of England is only 
given here to the first Pretender, whilst 
we shall see it applied to all three in 
the subterranean church, where their 
remains are in reality deposited. The 
chapel of the Baptistery (28), the last 
on this side of the basilica, contains the 
ancient vase of red porphyry which 
formed the cover of the tomb of the 
emperor Otho II., as it did more an- 
ciently that of Hadrian ; it now serves 
as a baptismal font. The mosaic of the 
Baptism of Christ is a copy from Carlo 
Maratta; the St. Peter baptizing his 
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gaolers in the Mamertine prisons is 
from Passeri ; and the Baptism of the 
Centurion is from a picture by C. Pro- 
caccini. 

In the N. side aisle beginning from 
the entrance door, the first chapel 
is called the C<(pella della Pieta (1), 
from the celebrated Pieta by Michel 
1 Angelo , a marble group represent- 
ing the Virgin with the body of the 
dead Saviour on her knees. It was 
one of the great sculptor’s first works, 
being executed when he was only 
in his “24th year, at the expense 
of the French ambassador, Cardinal 
Jean de Villiers, abbot of St Denis. 
The critics of Michel Angelo’s own 
time objected to the youthful appear- 
ance of the Virgin, and to the Son 
being represented older than the 
mother; but he justified it on the 
ground that it afforded an additional 
proof of the pure and spotless charac- 
ter of the Virgin. The group is not 
seen to advantage in its present posi- 
tion, and indeed seems lost: some por- 
tions of it are extremely beautiful, and 
it is much to be regretted that it is 
not better placed. Michel Angelo 
has inscribed Ms name on the girdle 
of the Virgin ; it is said to be the 
only work on which he ever did so. 
In the well-known letter written by 
Francis I. to Michel Angelo in 1507, 
in which the king requests him to 
send some of his works to Paris to 
adorn one of the royal chapels, this 
Pieta and the statue of Christ in S. 
Maria sopra Minerva are particularly 
mentioned. The king entreats M, 
Angelo to sell to the hearer of his 
letter, who was the painter Prima- 
ticcio, some works of the same kind, 
44 pour 1’ amour de moi,” and de- 
scribes these productions “comme de 
choses que Ton in’ a asseure estre des 
plus exquises et exceilentes on v otre 
art.” On each side of the altar of the 
Capelladella Pietkare *2 smaller chapels, 
enclosed by bronze doors : that on the 
h, built from the designs of Bernini, 
called Del Croeifisso ( 2 ) from containing 
a crucifix sculptured by Pietro Caval- 
lini, and a mosaic by Cnstofari , repre- 
senting St. Nicholas of Bari. Here are 
preserved the principal relics belonging 
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to St. Peter’s, from which they are 
conveyed in great ceremony to the 
balcony over the statue of St. Helena 
when exposed to public view on great 
festivals. The other chapel, called the 
C tpdl i thlli Coloim t Santa, contains a 
column, in white marble, said to have 
been brought from the Temple at 
Jerusalem, and to be the one against 
■which our Saviour leaned when he 
disputed with the doctors ; it is highly 
ornamented with reliefs and spiral 
flirtings, and is enclosed in a pyra- 
midal cage of iron-work. Here also is 
a marble Sarcophagus, on which for- 
merly stood the baptismal font, and 
bears the name of Anicius Probus, pre- 
fect of Rome in the 4th century. It has 
five compartments with bas-reliefs re- 
presenting Christ and the apostles; 
and, though highly interesting as a 
Christian monument, is less remark- 
able as a work of art than the sarco- 
phagus of Junius Basrns in the subter- 
ranean church. Returning into the 
aisle, is the statue of Leo XII. (o) by 
Fabric, raised by Gregory XV L, who 
caused that of Innocent XII., which 
stood here, to be removed ; and opposite 
to it the monument of Christina queen 
of Sweden (&), who died at Rome in 
1 CS9. It was erected by Innocent XII., 
from the designs of Carlo Fontana, and 
is ornamented with a bas-relief by 
Tendon, a French artist, representing 
the queen’s abjuration of Protestantism 
in the cathedral of Inn&prnck, in 1655. 
The mosaic in the adjoining chapel of 
St. Sebastian („3j is a copy of the pic- 
ture of the martyrdom of the saint, by 
Domenichino, now in Sta. Maria degli 
Angeli. Under the next archway are 
the monuments to Innocent XII. ( o ), 
by Filippo Valle, in which the pope is re- 
presented sitting, supported by Charity 
and J ustice ; and that of the Countess 
Matilda (d), by Bernini ; she died in 
1115, and was buried in the convent 
of St. Benedict at Mantua ; Urban VIII. 
had her remains removed to St. Peter’s 
in 1635; the bas-relief on the front 
of the sarcophagus represents Gregory 
VII. giving absolution to the emperor 
Henry IV. in the presence of the 
countess. The Chapel of the Holy Sacra- 
ment ( 4) contains, among other rich 


ornaments, a beautiful tabernacle of 
lapis lazuli and gilt bronze in the. 
form of Bramanie’s circular temple af 
S. Pietro in Montorio. The alfaFpMcje 
of the Trinity is a fresco by Pietro da 
Gortoua , who designed the stucco bas- 
reliefs and mosaics of the roof and 
cupola. This chapel contains, before 
the altar of St. Maurice, the tomb of 
Sixtus IV. (V), in bronze, ornamented 
w ith bas-reliefs by Antonio del Pollajuolo, 
a very beautiful specimen of sepulchral 
sculpture. Julius II., of the same fa- 
mily, is also buried under this monu- 
ment ; the only memorial to this extra- 
ordinary pontiff, who so mainly con- 
tributed to the raising of the magnifi- 
cent edifice in which his ashes now lie 
so neglected, being a small marble 
slab let into the pavement; the wish 
of the ambitious pope to be interred in 
the tomb by Michel Angelo mm erected 
in the ch. of S. Pietro in Vincoli having 
never been fulfilled — an eternal stigma 
on his family, it horn he had enriched 
and laised to power, and on the heads 
of that Church whose tempoial in- 
terests he had so greatly advanced. 
The mosaic altarpiece in this chaped is 
a copy of M. A. Caravaggio’s Entomb- 
ment m the Pinacotlieca of the Vatican. 
Under the adjoining arch is the tomb 
of Gregory XIII. (/), of the Buon- 
compagni family, during tvhose pon- 
tificate took place the reform of the 
calendar: it is by Camilla Pusconi ; the 
statue of the pope is suppoited by 
figures of Religion and Power. The 
bas-relief in front represents the cor- 
rection of the calendar. Opposite is 
the tomb of Gregory XIV. (</), a simple 
urn in stucco with an empty undeco - 
rated niche, owing probably to his 
having made few cardinals during his 
short reign, or not having laid the 
foundation of a princely house like 
that of his opposite neighbour, as 
was the case with his namesakes 
Gregory XIII. and XVI., whose fami- 
lies and cardinals have raised such 
costly memorials to them. The mo- 
saic on the altar of St. Girolamo 
(6), on the great pier, is a copy of 
Domenichino’ s Communion of St. 
Jerome. The Chapel of the Madonna 
del Soccorso (5), erected by Gregory 
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XIII., from the designs of Micliel 
Angelo, was built by Giacomo della 
Porta. The cupola is covered with 
mosaics designed by Girolamo Muziani, 
■which have been highly praised. In 
this chapel the remains of St. Gregory 
Hazianzenus are deposited. Before the 
altar is the slab-tomb of Gregory XV. ; 
and on one side the gorgeous monument 
of Gregory XVI. (A;, from the designs of 
Amici, erected at the expense of the 
cardinals he created during his long 
pontificate. Near is the tomb of 
Benedict XIV. ( i ), by Pietro B) acci : 
with a statue of the pope, and 2 figures 
of Science and Charity . This learned 
pontiff was worthy of a monument by 
the first artist in Italy. The opposite 
chapel, dedicated to St Basil [7 j, has a 
mosaic aitarpiece, aftar Subleyra’s pic- 
ture of the saint celebrating mass before 
the Emperor Valens. In the rt. transept 
are some mosaics and statues: St. 
Wenceslaus, king of. Bohemia, from 
Caroselli’s painting (8) ; the Martyrdom 
of SS. Processus and Martinianus (9 j, 
from Valentin’s; the Martyrdom of 
St. Erasmus (10), from Poussin’s; the 
statues of S. Jerome, by Pietro Bracei ; 
S. Cajetano, by Carlo Monaldi; S. 
Giovanni Calasanzio, by Spimzzi; and 
S. Bruno, by SioMtz. In this transept, 
enclosed for the purpose, was held the 
great (Ecumenic Council of the Vati- 
can, convened by Pius IX. in Dec. 1869. 
The screens forming the enclosure 
were removed by order of Leo XII L, | 
in the spring of JSS0. Under the 
arch beyond this the mosaic over the 
altar of la Navicella (11), of Our Sa- 
viour coming to the rescue of St. Peter 
when the vessel was sinking, is from 
a painting by Lanfraneo. Opposite 
is the mgnnificent Tomb of Clement 
XIII. (A), by Canom , one of the Tew 
specimens of really fine sculpture in 
St. Peter’s. This was the work which 
established Canova’s fame, and is still 
considered by many as his master- 
piece; it was finished when he was 
38 years of age, and after 8 years’ 
labour. The pope, a fine expressive 
figure, is represented praying ; on one 
side is the genius of Death sitting with 
Ms torch reversed, the most perfect 
piece of sculpture in the basilica ; on 


the other is the figure of Religion hold- 
ing the cross. The lions at the angles 
have received unqualified admiration ; 
the sleeping one ranks among the 
finest efforts of modem sculpture. The 
mosaic beyond it (1 2) 1? a reproduction 
of the St. Michael by Guido in the Ca- 
puccini church. That of S. Petronilla 
(13), at the extremity of the aisle, is 
a copy from Guercino’s picture in 
the Pinacotheca of the Capitol, and 
is considered the finest work of this 
class in St. Peter’s. The tomb of Cle- 
ment X. (Altieri) ( l ), near it, is by 
liossi ; the statne of the pope is by JJrcole 
I Ferrata. The mosaic of St. Peter resus- 
citating Tabitha (14 ), over the opposite 
altar, is after a painting by Costanzi. 

Most of the altars in St. Peter’s are 
flanked by elegant Corinthian columns, 
many of grey and red Sardinian granite, 
others of a handsome red marble, with 
numerous white veins, from the Sabine 
mountains, called Cottandla. 

The Grotte Vaticane, or subterranean 
Church. — (Admission for gentlemen is 
easily obtained on applying at the Sa- 
cristy in the forenoon between 9 and 
12, except on festivals : but no female is 
allowed to enter, except on Whit Sun- 
day, or with a special permission from 
the Cardinal Archpriest of St. Peter’s, 
to procure which it is necessary to ad- 
dress a petition to the Pope, through 
the Cardinal Datario — a mere form. 
This will be managed at Piale’s and 
Spithover’s Libraries without any 
trouble. As the persons who show the 
Grotte are in general only provided 
with a single light, it will be as well 
for visitors to carry with them a few 
small wax tapers, and to insist on seeing 
everything mentioned in the following de- 
scription^ the cicerone being generally 
in a hurry to get over his task and to 
reeeh e his fee. 

The subterranean ch. consists of 2 
distinct portions— the Grotte Xuove and 
Grotte Vecchie. The Grotte Nuove being 
a circular corridor, from which open some 
more ancient chapels, and the 4 under 
the statues of SS. Veronica, Andrew, 
I Longinus, and Helena, in the basilica 
[ above, with the chapel of the Confession 
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in tlie centre, they correspond, conse- 
quently, to the area beneath Michel An- 
gelo’s dome. The Grotte Vecchie oc- 
cupy the space beneath the nave of the 
modern basilica, extending to nearly 1 
opposite the chapel of the Sacrament and 
Choir ; they formed the crypt, properly j 
speaking, of the more ancient edifice j 
erected by Constantine. 



Crypt of St. Peter’s. 


2, 3, 4, 5. Chapels of SS. Veronica, Helena, 
Andrew, and Longinus. 

6, 6. Oucuiar corridor. 

7. Confession of St. Peter. 

S. Ch. of S. M iru in Portico, 

9. Ch. of S. M. delle Paitonenti. 

3 0, Ch. of XI Salvatorino. 

11. Ch. of II Salvatore. 

Vi. Have and aisles of Grotte Vecchie. 

Tombs of— a Junius Bassus ; c c c of the Stuarts ; 
d Gregory V.; e Otho 11.; J Alexander VI.: 
g Pins II. and III.; h Boniface VIII.; ? Ad- 
rian IV. ; k Nicholas V. ; 7 Paul HI. ; m Julius 
3JI.; n Nicholas III. ; o Urban VII.; q Mar- 
cellus II.; r Innocent IX.; s Card. Eroli ; 
t Agnese Colonna ; x Monument of Pius VI. 

The Grotte Nuove were in a great 
measure remodelled by Paul V., retain- 
ing some of the more ancient chapels. 
He made them a receptacle for seve- 
ral monuments of art that existed in 
the old basilica. The Grotte Vecchie 
have undergone little change, except in 
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having the pavement of the old ch. laid 
down on their floor, and having had 
several of the sepulchral urns of the 
early popes and historical personages, 
which stood under the portico and in 
the aisles of the old basilica, removed 
to them. The entrance to the subter- 
ranean ch. is by a flight of stairs 
behind the statue of S. Veronica (2), 
and opening into the circular corridor of 
the Grotte Nuove; on entering which 
and turning to the rt. are 2 of the original 
chapels, the first dedicated to Sta. Maria 
in Portico, also called the Madonna della 
Bocciatn , from a picture of the Virgin in 
it, attributed to St?nonc Mem mi, which 
stood under the portico of the old 
basilica. On either side are several 
ancient tombs, statues of Saints John 
and Matthew from the monument to 
Nicholas V., and one of St. Peter, which 
stood under the portico of the old 
ch., by Paolo da Siena ; several early 
! Christian inscriptions, a statue of Be- 
j nedict XI., and a view of the old 
| basilica of St. Peter’s. Re-entering 
the circular corridor, and opposite to 
1 the entrance of the last chapel, is the 
Ci/pclla del Salvatorino (10), and near 
it the marble cross which crowned the 
front of the primitive basilica. Between 
the chapel of S. M. del Portico and the 
next, dedicated to the Madonna della 
JPart orient! (9), is a curious mosaic of 
our Lord giving his benediction : it is 
of the 10th centy., and stood over the 
tomb of Otho II. in the atrium of the 
old basilica. This chapel contains 
statues of the two St. James’ from Ni- 
cholas V.’s monument, several Chris- 
tian inscriptions of the 5th and 6th 
centuries, a mosaic of the Virgin of 
the 8th, and another of an angel, 
after Giotto (?), See. In the recess 
on the rt. of the altar were interred 
Popes Leo II., III., and IX., until 
removed to the upper ch. by Leo XII. 
In other parts of this chapel are a 
half- figure of Boniface VIII., attri- 
buted to Andrea da Pisa, a portrait in 
mosaic of Pope John VII., and the 
painting of the Virgin, which gives 
its name to the chapel, &e. In the 
corridor (6) beyond and leading to the 
chapel of St. Andrew (4) are several 
inscriptions, one relative to the draining 
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of the cemetery of the Vatican by Pope 
St. Damasus in the 4th century, remark- 
able, like all those of that pope, for the 
elegant form of the letters; it is in 
Latin 'verse ; and numerous fragments 
of sculpture, the most remarkable being, 
statues of Saints Bartholomew and John, 
from the monument of Calixtus III. ; 
of 4 Doctors of the Church, with 2 
angels, from that of Nicholas V. ; an in- 
scription of the time of Gratian, Valen- 
tinian, and Theodosius, relative to cer- 
tain properties held by the basilica, & c. 
The entrance to the Grotte Yecchie is 
near here. The Grotte Vecchic consist 
of 3 parallel corridors, separated by 
massive pilasters supporting low arches, 
on which rests the floor of the central 
nave of the basilica above. In these 
grotte are placed several sepulchral 
urns of popes and historical personages, 
some of which stood in the old basilica.* 
Near the entrance of what we may 
call the S. nave or corridor is the marble 
inscription or copy of the celebrated 
donation to the Church of all her pos- 
sessions by the Countess Matilda in 1 102. 
The altar of the Salvatore (11), at the 
extremity of the central corridor, has a 
curious bas-relief of the Virgin by Mr- 
nolfo, which once stood over the monu- 
ment of Boniface VIII.: and before it are 
the graves of Charlotte Queen of C\ prus 
(ob. 1437) and of Pius VI. Under one 
of the neighbouring arches in the S. 
aisle are the urns ( ccc ) of the 3 last 

Mo->t of the pope» who died at. home were 
interred in St. Peter’s, at the earliest peuod 
in the forecourt only, but alterwardh in the 
interior, and nearly all had monuments in 
the old basilica, on the destruction of which 
by Julius 11. several were removed to other 
churches in Rome (Hus HI. and XI.) : a 
few were set up in the new ch. (Sixtus 
IV., Innocent VIII.) $ others in churches or 
chapels founded by their families (Clement 
YIIL, Sixtus V.); whilst some again were interred 
in churches they had selected as their last resting- 
places. (Paul IV., Leo X., Clement VII., Inno- 
cent X.. Clement XIX.) ; and, last of all, Clement 
XIV. in the ch. of the S3. Apostoli, attached to 
the convent of the religious order of which 
he had been a member before his accession. 
In the 10 th, 11th, and 12th cents, several popes 
were buried in the Lateran Basilica ; but, except 
some scattered fragments, all traces of their 
original tombs have disappeared. On this sub- 
ject the reader will find interesting information 
in Mr. Gregorovius’ little volume on the Tombs 
of the Popes. 
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princes of the house of Stuart, who died 
at Rome— James III., Charles IIL, and 
Henry IX., as they are here designated, 
and a little beyond that of Pius VIII. 
Near the extremity of this corridor are 
the tombs of Pope Gregory V. (d), and 
(e) of the Emperor Otho II,, who died 
at Rome in 983 — it formerly stood under 
the portico of the old basilica ; and the 
empty urn, with his recumbent statue 
on the cover, of Alexander VI. (/), his 
ashes having been removed, with those 
of Calixtus III.,* to the Spanish national 
eh. of the M. di Monserrato In the Via 
Giulia, where they now lie neglected. 
Near the extremity of the central nave 
are the receptacles for the pnecordia 
of Christina Queen of Sweden and of 
Benedict XIII.; the greater number 
of the popes are laid in the northern 
aisle. Commencing at its W. extremity, 
are the sarcophagi of Boniface VIII., 
with his recumbent statue (Ji), by 
Arnolfo , interesting as a work of art; 
on the head is the tiara with the 
double crown first used by this pon- 
tiff, the triple circlet dating from the 
time of Urban V. ; of Pius II. and 
III. (//), whose monuments now stand 
in the ch. of S. Andrea della Valle, 
where they were removed on the de- 
struction of the old basilica : next is 
the urn of Adrian IV. {i) (X Break - 
spear), in red granite, with sculptured 
bulls’ heads ; it was this English pope 
who caused Arnoldo da Brescia to be 
so cruelly burned at the stake, and who 
crowned" Frederick Barbarossa in St. 
Peter’s : opposite to it is that of Nicholas 
V. (/A the inscription upon it from the 
pen of iEneas Sylvius (Pius II.). Fol- 
lowing the outer wall on this side of the 
grotte stand successfully the urns of 
Paul II. (0, with a recumbent figure 
of the Pontiff, by Mno da Fiesole : of 
Julius III. (m) ; Nicholas III. (n) ; 
Urban IV. (o ) ; Marcellas II. (?) ; 

* The ashes of the two popes in question were 
removed from St Peter’s about the year 1619, 
during the Pontificate of Paul V., on the demand 
of a Spanish ecclesiastical dignitary named Vives, 
who offered to raise a mausoleum at their na- 
tional Church to the two great popes of Spanish 
origin ; but dying soon afterwards, his wishes 
were never carried into effect, and their bones 
were enclosed in a small wooden box, where 
they still remain. 
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Innocent IX. O'); and of Card. Eroli 
(&), the latter once celebrated for its 
sculptures : and in a recess beyond (f), 
amongst several others, that of Agnese 
Caetani Colonna, the only lady not of 
royal descent who has a monument 
in St. Peter’s. Re-entering here the 
circular corridor of the Grotte Nuove 
is the chapel of S. Longinus (3), with 
a mosaic of the patron saint over the 
altar, from a picture by A. SacchL 
Between this and the chapel of St. 
Helena (3) are several mosaics and 
statues : those of our Saviour and St. 
Andrew from the monument of 
Nicholas Y. ; the bas-reliefs of Adam 
and Eve, of the Last Judgment, and 
the statue of Charity, by J lino da 
Fie, ole, from that of Paul 11. The 
large bas-reliefs representing histories 
in the lives of SS. Peter and Paul, on 
either side of the entrance to the Con- 
fessional, formed a part of the ciborium 
of Sixtus IV. in the old church. The 
paintings in the chapel of St. Helena 
are chiefly relative to events in the life 
of St. Andrew, whose relics were ori- 
ginally deposited here. 

The Chapel of the Confession (7), in 
the form of a Latin cross, is beneath 
the high altar in the basilica above ; 
the Confession being the spot where 
had been deposited, since the middle 
of the 4th centy., the remains of St. 
Peter, brought here by S. Cornelius 
from the subterranean crypt of St. 
Sebastian, on the "Via Appia. The 
chapel is richly decorated. Over the 
altar are two pictures of SS. Peter and 
Paul, of the time of Calixtus II, 
(1122). One of the very interesting 
monuments of the Grotte Vaticanc is 
the sarcophagus of Junius Bassus (a). 
Prefect of Rome, who died in 359 : it 
was discovered in 1595, in excavating 
for the Grotte Muove, near the spot 
where it now stands, opposite to the 
entrance to the chapel of the Con- 
fession. The urn is covered with 
sculptures, divided into compartments 
by columns, some torse, others covered 
with arabesques in relief, each bas- 
relief representing a subject from the 
Old and New Testament ; and at the 
ends St. Peter seized by the Jews, and 

[Borne.] 


Job comforted by his Friends. The 
smaller bas-reliefs over the columns 
between the arches represent a lamb 
holding a wand, in the act of per- 
forming some of the miracles repre- 
sented on the early Christian paint- 
ings of the Catacombs, such as the 
Raising of Lazarus, the Multiplication 
of the Loaves, &c. The whole are of 
importance as specimens of the best 
style of early Chrisrian sculpture. 

The Sacristy, entered by a door (&) 
in the 1. transept, over which is the 
monument of Pius VIII., was built by 
Pius VI. from the designs of Carlo 
Marchionni (1775). In the corridor 
leading to it are the statues of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, by Mho ua Fiesole, 
which stood in front of the old ba- 
silica. Fixed into the walls are several 
ancient inscriptions, discovered in 
Uiggmg the foundations of the build- 
ing; and the celebrated one of the 
Fratres Arvales, of the time of Domi- 
tiau and Elagabalus, so learnedly illus- 
trated by Marini and Henzen. The 
Sacristy consists of 3 noble halls, 
decorated with a richness of ornament 
scarcely inferior to that of St. Peter’s 
itself. The 8 fluted columns of grey 
marble in the central one, or Sag rest ia 
Commune, are from Hadrian’s villa. 
The picture of Deposition is by L. 
Sabattini , but said to have been sketched 
by M. Angelo. The gilt-bronze cock 
over the clock on the arch once stood 
on the summit of the bell-tower of 
the ancient basilica. Out of the Sa- 
grestia Commune opens, on the left, 
the Sag rent ia dei Canonic i, which con- 
tains paintings of the Madonna and 
Child with St. John, by Giulio Romano, 
and a Holy Family, by II Fattore . In 

the chapter-house opening from the 
S. dei Canonlci are 8 very interesting 
panels painted on both sides, by Giotto, 
representing our Saviour enthroned, in 
the act of benediction, with Card. Ste- 
fanesehi, for whom they were executed 
in 1300, probably for a Ciborium, the 
Crucifixion of St. Peter, and the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Paul; and several frescoes 
by Melozzo da Forli, representing angels 
j playing on musical instruments. They 
j were originally painted on the walls of 
p 
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the Tribune in the ch. of the Santi 
Apostoli (see p. 231), from which they 
were removed when that edifice was 
restored by Fontana. Many of these 
figures are very beautiful. The cardi- 
nals assemble in this hall on the occa- 
sion of the funeral of the Pope. The 
Satp’csti * dci Bairficiati, which opens out 
of the S. Commune on the rt, contains 
a picture of the Saviour giving the 
keys to St. Peter, by Muz it mi, and the 
painting of the Madonna della Febre, 
which gave its name to the ch. on the 
site of which Pius VI. erected the mo- 
dern splendid Sacristy. The gilt bust 
of St. Peter stands on a half-column of 
fine Egyptian alabaster. In the Guar- 
daroba, or Tesoro di A. PiMt% opening 
out of this, are preserved the church 
ornaments. Among the chinch plate 
are several crucifixes and six splendid 
candelabra from the designs of Mu hcl 
Angelo and Bemenuto Cellini; a beau- 
tiful chalice, ornamented with precious 
stones, given by Cardinal York ; and 
much rich altar-plate, mitres, &c. The 
u Dalmatiea ” worn by Leo III. at the 
coronation of Charlemagne is also here, 
and, although upwards of 1000 years 
old, is in remarkable preservation; a 
reat number of the richest embroi- 
ered copes, and other chuich vest- 
ments. In the Archives beneath the 
sacristy (over the door of which are 
fragments of the chains of the port 
of Smyrna and of the gates of Tunis, 
the latter presented to Sixtus IV. by 
Charles V.), are a MS. Life of St. George 
with miniatures by Giotto , the famous 
parchment codex of the Philippics of 
Cicero, a Terence, and a Persius of 
very early date. The statue of Pius 
VI., near the entrance to the Sagrestia , 
is by Agostino Pema. 

The ascent to the Dome is free to the 
public on Thursdays from S to 10 a.bi. 
The entrance is through a door in the 
1. aisle, opposite the Stuart monument. 
For special occasions, apply to the 
Eeonomo, Monsignore Teodoli. This 
ascent is the only means by which a 
correct notion can be formed of the 
immensity of St. Peter’s. It pre- 
sents one of the most extraordinary 
spectacles in the world. A broad 
paved spiral staircase a cordoni leads . 
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us to the roof by so gentle an ascent 
that horses might mount it. On the 
walls of this staircase are inscriptions 
recording the opening of the Porta 
Santa on occasions of jubilees, the 
names of members of rojal families 
who have accomplished the ascent- 
including that of the Prince of Wales, 
who ascended into the ball on tbe 10th 
February, 1859, the only British prince 
here recorded. A series of passages and 
flights of steps carries us from the roof 
to the different stages of the dome, 
winding between the double walls of 
the drum, and opening on the inner 
great circular galleries, from which 
the stranger may look down on the 
church below. It is from these gal- 
leries at the base and top of the 
drum of the cupola that we can best 
appreciate the studendous size and pro- 
portions of the building. People on 
the pavement below look too diminu- 
tive to be human beings, and the 
mosaics of the dome, which seen from 
below are minute and delicate works, 
are here found to be coarsely exe- 
cuted in the only style which could 
produce effect at such a distance. 

The stairs from this point lead 
between the two walls of the dome 
to the base of the lantern; hence 
another flight takes us to the top, from 
which rises the ball : to this a nearly 
vertical ladder allows the visitor to 
ascend, without danger, bnt not without 
inconvenience, especially for ladies. 
The Ball, formed of copper plates, is 
8 ft. in diameter, and large enough to 
hold 16 persons. A small iron ladder 
winds round the exterior of the ball 
to the cross, which is 16 feet in 
height. The view from the balcony at 
the base of the stairs leading to the ball 
is splendid. The whole of Pome with 
her bare Campagna is spread out like 
a map in the foreground, bounded on 
the one side by the chain of Apen- 
nines and the Alban Hills, and on the 
other by the Mediterranean. There is 
scarcely any prominent object of inte- 
rest in the modern city which may not 
easily be distinguished, and the pano- 
rama of the Apennines and other en- 
circling mountains are seen to great 
advantage. 
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Church Ceremonies, &c., at St. Peter’s. 

The illumination of St. Peter’s, as 
well as the great church, ceremonies, 
have been discontinued since 1870. 
Considering the possibility of their 
being resumed in future, we shall give 
a description of those magnificent sights 
which formerly attracted so main 
thousands of spectators. 

The Phmination of St. Peter’s on 
Easter Sunday extended to the entire 
colonnade, facade, and cupola of the 
church. Every column, cornice, and 
frieze, the bands of the dome, and all 
the details of the building to the sum- 
mit of the cross, were lit up with lines 
of lamps, and the gigantic fabric 
stood out against the daik sky in 
a brilliant design of lire. The illu- 
mination was repeated at the Festi- 
val of St. Peter (June *29} and on its 
eve, costing 301)0 francs each time. 
882 men were employed to light the 
lamps; and when we consider the 
hazardous nature of their task, it is 
surprising that the number of ac- 
cidents should have been so small. 
There were 2 illuminations on each 
evening; the 1st, called the sHcer illu- 
mination, beginning at dusk, and last- 
ing one hour, consisting of 5900 lan- 
terns ; the 2nd, called the golden one, 
when 900 lamps were lighted so in- 
stantaneously that it seemed the work 
of enchantment. The whole process 
was generally completed before the 
clock finished striking the hour, or in 
about S seconds : the entire building 
being then lit up by no less than 6800 
lamps. The lanterns used for the 
silver illumination were of white 
paper, those for the golden were iron 
pans filled with blazing tallow and 
turpentine. 

The principal Ceremonies and reli- 
gious services in St. Peter’s and the 
Six tine Chapel were the following: 
January 1st: Grand mass at 10 a.m., 
in the Sixtine chapel, by the pope 
in person. 5th : Vespers in the Sixtine, 
at 3 p.m. 0th, the Epiphany : high mass 
in the Sixtine, at 10 a.m. 18th, the 
Feast of the Caltedra 01 8. Pietro ; high 
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mass by the cardinal archpriest, in pre- 
sence of the pope and Sacred College 
at St. Peter’s. The pope was borne pro- 
eessionally on this occasion : at S p.m. 
the vocal music in the choir * as very 
fine. February 2nd. Puny cation of the 
Virgi i : high mass by a cardinal-priest, 
in presence of the pope, preceded by 
tne pontiffs benediction of the candles, 
and a procession round the basilica, and 
followed bj a Te Beam in commemora- 
tion of Home’s escape from the effects of 
the earthquake in 1703. Candles were 
distributed to Homan Catholics who 
went up to receive his holiness’s bless- 
ing, in uniform or evening dress. The 
music was generally very fine during 
mass and vespers. The pope was ca rried 
in and out of the ch. processionaliy on 
this festival. On A>h Wohiesday, high 
mass, and the sprinkling of ashes on 
the heads of the cardinals by the Pope. 
March and April. — On the Friday before 
Palm Sunday the pope proceeded, after 
the mass and sermon in the Sixtine 
chapel, to adore the relics in St. Peter’s. 
They were placed on the high altar 
during all this day. Holy Week, Palm 
Sunday: at 9-£ a.m. the pope was borne 
into St. Peter’s, where, on arriving in 
the pontifical chapel behind the high 
altar, he received the homage of the 
assembled cardinals, in violet robes: 
immediately afterwards his holiness 
consecrated the palms, and, assisted 
by one of the cardinal deacons, distri- 
buted them first to the cardinals, then 
to the archbishops and bishops, the 
corps diplomatique, the canons of St. 
Peter’s, and the heads of the different 
religious orders, and last of all to the 
military, and such private individuals 
as wished to receive them — having pre- 
viously obtained a permission from the 
Major-domo. After the distribution the 
pope was carried round St. Peter’s in 
procession, followed by all those who 
had received palms, which they carried 
in their hands. On their return to the 
pontifical chapel the cardinals changed 
their violet for scarlet robes, and high 
mass in music was performed by a 
cardinal priest, which generally lasted 
from 11-J until 1 : this terminated, the 
pope was carried to his uur b bing-r oom , 
in the chapel of the Madonna della 
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Piets*,, from which he returned to his miraculously to St. Gregory the Great 
apartments, passing through the chapel on a similar occasion. The washing 
of the Sacrament and the private of the feet concluded, the pope, in the 
passage into the palace. The whole gallery over the portico of St. Peter’s, 
of this ceremony was very imposing, waited on the same 13 priests at table 
Wednesday in Holy Week: at p.m. at a quarter past 1. Each priest re- 
the first miserere was chanted in the ceived a gold and silver medal and a 
Sixtine chapel in the presence of the nosegay after Ms feet were washed, and 
pope. A triangle of candles was pre- carried away all the viands placed be- 
pared previous to the service, and one fore him, as well as the napkin, and 
candle was extinguished at the con- white dress in which he was attired, 
elusion of each penitentiary psalm. The pope commenced by putting on a 
till one alone was left. This was richly embroidered apron, afterwards 
removed during the singing of the the perquisite of the Grand Cham- 
miserere* behind the altar, and on its berlain (Maestro di Camera), after 
conclusion was again brought out, which bishops and prelates presented 
when a knocking with a stick took him with the plates which he set 
place, — significant of the light on before each pilgrim: during the re- 
earth during our Saviour’s presence, past the pope's crossbearer ( C/ouferu ) 
Ms death and descent into the tomb, read prayers. At 4^ p.m. the 2nd 
and his resurrection, with the eircum- miserere was chanted in the Sixtine 
stances which attended it. In the chapel, after which his Holiness, at~ 
evening, after the services at the tended by his household, proceeded 
Vatican were finished, the feet of the to pray in the Capella Paolina. Good 
pilgrims who had journeyed to Rome Friday : The Holy Sacrament was ear- 
for the holy week were washed at ried back to the Sixtine chapel from 
the hospital of the Pellegrini by the Pauline, where it was deposited, 
cardinals, prelates, princes, and prin- and the mass celebrated by the cardinal 
cesses, who also attended on them, grand penitentiary at a.m. The 
like servants, at their meal, and pope and Sacred College afterwards 
afterwards assisted them to prepare listened to a sermon preached by a 
for rest. As the hospitals have now friar of the Black Franciscan Order, 
come under the civil administration, The relic of the True Cross was ex- 
all these ceremonies are abandoned, posed on the altar of the Sixtine at 
Thursday : High mass in the Sixtine the conclusion of the mass. The last 
chapel at 10 a.m. by a cardinal, gene- miserere was chanted this day in the 
rally the Dean of the Sacred College, Sixtine chapel and in St. Peter’s at 
in the presence of the pope and Sacred 4 p.m. ; after which the pope pro- 
College, at the close of which they pro- ceeded in procession with the car- 
ceeded in procession to the neighbouring dinals through the Sola Regia to St. 
Cappella Paolina, the pontiff carrying Peter’s to pray before the tomb of 
the Sacrament, which he deposited on the apostle ; after which the relics of 
the altar, the chapel representing on the Holy Cross, the Volto Santo, and 
this day the Holy Sepulchre. His the spear were exhibited from the 
Holiness, about noon, proceeded to balcony over the statue of St. Ve- 
the balcony in front of St. Peter’s, to ronica. Faster Sunday , the grandest 
bless the assembled multitude below ; festival of the Roman Catholic Church, 
in case of rain the benediction was without exception. Daybreak was 
given inside the church. At the con- ushered in by the cannon of the castle 
elusion of the benediction the pope of St. Angelo. At 9^ a.m. high mass 
descended to St. Peter’s, where in the in St. Peter’s, the pope himself offieiat- 
northern transept, fitted up for the ing. His Holiness was borne on a 
occasion, he washed the feet of 13 portable throne, symbolical of his ele- 
priests, selected from different conn- vation as the vicar of Christ. Before 
tries, who represented the 12 Apostles, him were carried 2 fans of ostrieh- 
and the 13th or the angel who appeared feathers, conveying, like the triple 
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crown and seven candelabras, sym- 
bolical meanings developed in detail 
by writers on these subjects. 

The elaborate ceremonies of the 
Easter Sunday mass in St. Peter’s, 
being at present mere matters of his- 
tory, are not dwelt upon so much in 
this as in preceding editions of the 
Handbook, political circumstances 
preventing their performance ; but 
an) one desirous of ample infor- 
mation on the subject, in a retrospect- 
ive point of view, will find it in a small 
volume, entitled Belle Pontejicie Fun - 
~Vor delkt SreUnunna Santa, di Gaetano 
Mutant; in English versions by Dr. 
English, late Bishop of Charleston, 
and Mon signore Baggs ; and in the 
French pamphlet of the Abbe Hery 
on the same subject ; all which may 
be procured at Piale’s or Spithbver’s 
libraries. 

Whitsunday : high mass in the Six- 
tine chapel. After 12 o’clock females 
are allowed to -visit the Grotte Yati- 
cane, or subterranean chapels, and the 
Confession, Corpus Domini: the solemn 
procession of the Holy Sacrament, in 
which the pope, the clergy, and the 
Pontifical court took part. June 28th, 
the Eve of the Fed a al of St, Peter and 
St, Paid: vespers in St. Peter’s in the 
presence of the pope; the Confession 
of St. Peter’s was thrown open on 
this occasion ; the illumination of St. 
Peter’s took place on this and the 
girandola on the succeeding evening. 
29th: high mass in St. Peter’s, the 
pope officiating, at 10 a.m. At 3, ves- 
pers in St. Peter’s, in the presence of 
all the cardinals. November 1 st: high 
mass in presence of the pope at 10 a.m. | 
in the Sixtine chapel. At 3 p.m. ves- j 
pers for the dead in the same, in the ' 
presence of the pope and the whole 
court. 2nd : high mass at 10 a.m. by 
the pope, in commemoration of the 
dead. 3rd and 5th: a similar cere- 
mony for the souls of all deceased 
popes and cardinals. December. — 
Fit st Sunday in Advent : high mass 
in the Sixtine chapel, and procession 
of the pope to the Capella Paolina, 
which was illuminated for the occa- 
sion. 8th, Conception of the Virgin: 
high mass in the Sixtine chapel. 24th, 


Christmas Fee: vespers in the Sixtine 
chapel at 5. At 8j p.m. matins and 
nocturnal mass, generally by the Car- 
dinal Camerleugo, in the presence of 
the pope, lasting till midnight. The 
pope on this occasion, before the cere- 
mony and in the sacristy, blessed the 
hat and sword, which he afterwards 
sent as a present to some Roman 
Catholic prince. 25th, Christmas Bay : 
at 3 a.m. a service was performed in 
St. Peter’s, when the Pastorale '* Shep- 
herd’s Song ” was sung by the whole 
choir, the only occasion during the year 
when that fine piece of sacred music 
was executed ; grand mass at 9 a.m. in 
St. Peter’s by the pope in person, at- 
tended by the cardinals, the clergy, 
and the Papal court. 26th: mass at 9 
a.m. in the Sixtine chapel, in honour 
of St. Stephen. 27th: a similar service 
in honour of St. John the Evangelist, 
and vespers in the Basilica of the 
Lateran, when the skulls of SS. Peter 
and Paul were exhibited. 31st: vespers 
in the Sixtine chapel, at which the 
pope was generally present. 

Vespers are sung every day at from 3 
to p.m., according to the time of year, 
in the Choir at St. Peter’s : they are 
much frequented on Fridays and Sun- 
days, on account of the fine music by 
which they are generally accompanied. 

2. Basilica of the Lateran (San Gio- 
vanni in Laterano). — This celebrated 
basilica occupies the site of the house 
of the senator Plautius Lateranus, 
from whom it derives its name, and who 
is mentioned by Tacitus as having been 
implicated in the conspiracy of Piso, 
for which he was put to death by 
Nero. Juvenal mentions the resi- 
dence as u Egregicn Lateranorum redes F 
The site afterwards passed to the 
family of Marcus Aurelius, who was 
born near the palace, which became 
subsequently an imperial residence. In 
the 4th century the Lateran house was 
conferred by Constantine on the bishop 
of Rome as his episcopal residence. Con- 
stantine then founded this basilica, at 
the instigation of St. Sylvester, assist- 
ing with his own hands in digging 
the foundations. It was long regarded 
as the first of Christian churches, 
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and the inscription on each side of 
the entrance stales it the Mother and 
Head of all Churches of the city and 
■world ( omnium wins ci otbis Hade- 
biarum J Taler U Ot pvt). The chapter 
of the Lateral! still takes precedence of 
that of St. Peters ; the ceremony of 
taking possession of the Lateran Basi- 
lica is one of the fir&t observed on the 
election of a, new pope, whose eoi ona- 
tion previously to 1870 took place in it, 
so that for 1500 years it has preserved 
its rank and pm ileges. It is one of 
the 4 basilicas which have a “Porta 
Santa/* It is also remarkable for 
the 5 geneial councils held here to 
which we shall refer hereafter. The 
old basilica was nearly destroyed by 
lire in the pontificate of Clement V., 
but it was lebuilt by that pope, and 
subsequently enlarged and remodelled 
by many of his successors. Clement 
VIII. enlarged the transepts and aisles 
from the designs of Giacomo della 
Porta. In the time of Innocent X. 
(1044) Borromini loaded the nave with 
ornaments, and sun oinided the gianite 
columns, no longer capable of sup- 
porting the roof, with the present 
cumbrous piers. Clement XII. com- 
pleted the work of i ©notation in 1734, 
by electing the principal facade Lorn 
the designs of the Florentine aichx- 
teet Aiessandio Galilei. In conse- 
quence of these numerous restorations 
and changes the basilica has not 
preserved much of its original cha- 
racter. The great fiont is a fine speci- 
men of the architecture of the last 
century: it is bruit entirely of tra- 
vertine, consisting of 4 large columns 
and 6 pilasters of the composite order, 
sustaining a masshe entablature and 
balustrade, on which ai e placed colossal 
statues of our Saviour and 10 saints. 
Between the columns and pilasters are 
5 balconies ; from that in the centre the 
pope used to give his benediction to the 
people on Ascension Day. The whole 
facade is broken Into ornaments and de- 
tails, which lessen the general effect. 
In the vestibule is an ancient marble 
statue of Constantine from his baths 
on the Quirinal. Thei e are 5 entrances 
under the portico to the basilica; the 
middle one has a bronze door, brought 
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by Alexander VII. from the eh. of 
S. Adriano in the Fomin, and sup- 
posed to have belonged to the Basilica 
./Emilia, the next door is the Porta 
Santa, and is of course walled up. 
Boiromini deprived the mte) wr of its 
distinctive character as a grand ba- 
silica; the roof and walls are coveied 
with medallions and stucco orna- 
ments ; which do not compensate for 
the disfigmemeut of the ancient edi- 
fice. We now see a nave with. 2 aisles 
on each «ide, separated by 4 lows of 
piers. Those of the nave, in which 
Bonommi has encased the columns of 
the old basilica, are pierced with 
niches containing statues of the 
Apostles. These figures are charac- 
tenstic specimens of the extrava- 
gant school of Bei nini, but notwith- 
standing their acknowledged faults, 
the efiect of so many colossal statues 
is imposing. The St. James the 
Great, the St. Matthew, the St. 
Andrew, and the St. John, are by 
lluscom ; the St. Thomas and St. 
Bartholomew are by Le Gj os / St, 
James the Less is by Angelo Fossi ; 
St, Thaddeus is by Loren -v Ottouf ; 
St. Simon by Francesco 2Iuratti ; St. 

! Philip by Goistppr > ; and St. 

Peter and St. Paul are by Monet. 

; The figure which has perhaps the 
■ gieatest meiit as a woik of ait is that 
of St. James the Le Above them 
; are some good bas-reliefs. The great 
! ornament of the eh., opening out of 
; the 1. aisle, is the Cots in Chapel , built 
! in the form of a Greek cross by Cle- 
ment XII., in honour of his ancestor, 
St. Andrea Corsmi, and from the de- 
signs of Alessandro Galilei (1720), 
Nothing can siupass the magnificence 
of this veiy beautiful structure : the 
richest marbles, the most elaboiate 
ornaments and gilding, columns of 
precious marbles, bas-ieliefs, and even 
gems, have been lavished on its deco- 
rations with a profusion quite without 
a parallel in any other private chapel 
in Pome, except peihaps that of the 
Borghese family in Sta. Maiia Mag- 
gioie. Notwithstanding this excess of 
ornament, the whole has been con- 
trolled and subdued by a correct taste, 
which cannot fail to be appreciated 
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after the deformities of Borromini’s 
nave. The altarpieee is a mosaic 
copy of Guido’s picture of S. Andrea 
Corsiui. The porphyry sarcophagus 
which forms the sepulchral urn of 
Ciemeut XII. formerly stood under 
the portico of the Pantheon ; the cover 
is modern ; the bronze statue of the 
pope is by Mirni; and the 2 lateral 
figures are by Carlo Manaldi. Oppo- 
site is the tomb of Cardin*:! Neri 
Corsiui, Vvith his statue and 2 sitting 
statues by Main!. The figures in the 
niches, representing the Cardinal 
Virtues, are by Ihisconi and other 
feliowei s of Bernini, but they are not 
remarkable as works of am In a 
vault underneath this chapel is a good 
Tied a by *1, 3fo>itu/iti. The high 
altar of the Basilica stands beneath 
a magnificent Gothic tabernacle, sup- 
ported by 3 columns of grey granite 
and one of marble, curious as a work 
of the 14-th centy. It was erected in 
the reign of Urban V., and partly at 
the expense of Charles V. of France, 
to receive the heads of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, which were found among the 
ruins of the old church. Within the 
high altar is enclosed a table of wood, 
upon which St. Peter is said to have 
officiated, and upon which only the 
pope, or a cardinal authorized by a 
special brief from him, can celebrate 
mass. The paintings on the taber- 
nacle, much restored, were originally 
of the 14th centy., hy Berm di Siena. 
The high altar and tabernacle were 
restored an d decorated with much mag- 
nificence by Pius IX. In the enclosed 
space in front of the Confession of St. 
.John, is the bronze tomb of Martin 
V., of the house of Colomia, a good 
work by Simone, brother of Donatello. 
It formerly stood in the middle of the 
nave, now marked by the Colomia 
arm^, inlaid on the pavement. The 
tribune has 4 pointed windows : the 
inscription below its mosaic attributes 
this part of the basilica to Nicholas 
IV. (1287-1292). It contains an in- 
different modern picture, by Agricolci , 
of the Saviour, St. John, and the 
Virgin. The vault is covered with 
mosaics, executed In 1292 by Jacopo 
a T&rrihi and God Jo Gaddi. They 
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represent our Saviour in the heavens, 
with the 4 rivers issuing from the hill 
of Paradise, the Virgin and Saints ; the 
small kneeling figure onl. of the Virgin 
is Nicholas IV.; the smaller composi- 
tions between the windows, and below 
the vault, are by the friar J acopo di 
Camerino: all the mosaics are in- 
teresting as examples of this branch 
of art towards the close of the 13th 
century. 

This transept is now closed, on 
account of the restoration and pro- 
longation of the tribune, an arduous 
undertaking ordered by Pins IX., 
which has been going on for three or 
four years, and has excited a good 
deal of polemical discussion in archaeo- 
logical and architectural circles. 

In the l.-hand transept is the splen- 
did altar of the Holy Sacrament, from 
the designs of Paolo Olivieri, The 
4 gilt-bronze columns, with composite 
capitals, are traditionally said to have 
belonged to the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, and to have been cast by 
Augustus from the bronze rostra of the 
vessels captured at the, bo ttle of Actium. 
Above is a fresco of the Ascension 
by 0<w. d'Arpino , and on the tympanum 
the Almighty, by Iiuncnlli. Behind the 
altar is preserved the table on which 
the Last S»ppcr is supposed to have 
been laid ; it is of cedar-wood and w r as 
once encased in silver. 

The second chapel on the rt, on 
entering the basilica has been pur- 
chased by the Torlonias and con- 
verted into a mausoleum for their 
family ; it is magnificently decorated 
with bronze and sculptures, at an ex- 
pense of 05,000/. sterling. Over the 
altar is a Descent from the Cross, in 
high relief, a fine work by Tenerani, 
and on either side sepulchral monu- 
ments to the first duke ami his wife, 
the latter habited as a Homan matron, 
with statues of Charity and Hope on 
either side; the monuments are by 
Chiolli and Barbu , the statues of For- 
titude, Justice, Temperance, and Pru- 
dence by Gmccarani, Gajassi , Siocclii, 
and BczA. 

The chapel beyond this, of the Mas- 
simo family, from the design of Giae, 
della Porta, has a good Crucifixion by 
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Sieeiolantc, Out of the l.-hand transept, 
and near the Altar of the Sacrament, 
opens the winter choir of the canons : 
the painting of the Saviour, with the 
tv”t> Saints John, over the altar, is by 
the C n\ Arplno ; tiie Coronation of the 
Virgin on the vault, by B. Croce ; and 
on one of the walls, a portrait of 
Martin V., by Seipione tracts no. The 
black marble monument on the 1. of 
the altar, is to a lady of the Colonna 
family. A semicircular corridor, 
called the Leonine Portico >, supposed 
to luue been erected by Leo 1., sur- 
rounds the choir. On its walls are 
several sepulchral monuments; amongst 
others, those of the pointers Andrea 
Sjcchi and Car. Arprao, and of A. 
Galilei, the architect of the facade. In 
the centre is an altar, over which is a 
crucifix attributed to Giotto, and on 
each side rude medkeval statues of SS. 
Peter and Paul, which belonged to this 
Basilica before the fire. In another 
part of this portico is a curious kneeling 
statue of Boniface VIII., which stoodfor- 
merly before the altar of S. Bonifaeius 
in the old basilica of St. Peter’s, where 
tliis remarkable pontiff w as represented 
in adoration before his patron saint. 
This figure is interesting as a likeness 
of that celebrated Pope, and for the 
costume, especially for the form of the 
tiara, so different from the present triple 
crown." Opening on the L, out of the 
Leonine portico, a door leads into the 
sacristy ; on the walls of the passage is 
a curious bas-relief view of an edifice, 
near a round arch, supposed to represent 
the old Lateran Basilica and Porta 
Asinaria, found in the neighbourhood 
near the ch. of S3. Peter and Mar- 
cellinus, and some fragments of leaden 
water-pipes bearing the name of Sextus 
Lateran us. The bronze doors leading 
from the Portico Leonino to the sacristy 
were made by 2 artists of Piacenza, in 
the time of Pope Celestin 111.(1196'). 
In the small sacristy opening out of the 
A. dc* Cumnici is a drawing, attributed 
to Raphael, of his picture called the 
Madonna di Casa d’Alba, now at St. 

* The Papal tiara or Recjmcm had a single circlet 
until the lailer years of the 13th centy. under 
B mi face VliL, when the second was added; the 
third dates from the pontificate of Benedict XII. 


Petersburg, and a painting of the An- 
nunciation by Marcello Yeiwbti. 

Besides the sepulchral monuments 
already mentioned, the following are 
worthy of notice : of Card, di Pippo, 
a good specimen of the style of the 
14th centy., in the rt.-hand transept ; 
of popes Sylvester XL, Sergius IV., 
and Alexander III., well known in our 
history as the friend of Becket and 
St. Bernard, and who canonized St. 
Edward the Confessor. These monu- 
ments, of Pontiffs buried in the ch., are 
in the rt. aisle, and long posterior to 
the popes to whom they have been 
erected; that to Alexander III. was 
raised by Alexander VII. 

On the second pier of the first aisle 
on the rt. is the portrait of Boni- 
face VIII. by Giotto , who has repre- 
sented the pope between turn cardinals, 
announcing from the balcony of this 
ch. the jubilee of 1300. It is the only 
fragment remaining of the frescoes 
of Giotto which covered the loggia 
of the old Lateran palace. A remark- 
able echo exists in this part of the 
church. The other paintings in the 
basilica scarcely require notice : the 
best are the Daniel by Procaccini, and 
the Jonas by 8 . Conca. The frescoes 
in the transepts are chiefly by B . Ccsari, 
C. Nebbia , Nogori, and Ricci di Novara, 
representing events in the lives of 
Constantine and S. Silvester ; the Bap- 
tism of the Emperor is by RoncallL 

The principal Church ceremonies in 
S. John Lateran are : — On the Saturday 
morning before Easter, after the bap- 
tism of the Jews and non-Christian 
converts in the baptistery, the cardinal 
grand vicar of Rome holds an ordi- 
nation in tliis basilica. On Ascen- 
sion-day high mass was celebrated 
formerly in the presence of the pope, 
who afterwards gave his benedic- 
tion from the balcony. The pope 
was also present at high mass here, 
with the College of Cardinals, on the 
Festival of St. John the Baptist, 24th 
of June. The heads of SS. Peter 
and Paul are exposed to the adoration 
of the faithful on Easter Sunday and 
Monday, on the 29th of June, on the 
6th of July, on the 9th Nov., and 
27th Dec., the latter the Feast of St, 
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John the Evangelist, with very fine 
music. 

Opening on the Piazza del Laierano, 
is the handsome portico erected by 
Sixtus V. from the designs of I). 
Fmt(>na t At one extremity is the 
bronze statue of Henry IV. of France, 
by Yioolo Co?dwn\ erected by the 
canons out of gratitude to the French 
monarch, who bestowed on their 
church the rich monastery of Clerac I 
in Gascony. As a work of art this 
statue has little merit* 

The 5 General Councils which have 
given celebrity to this basilica, and are 
known a? the Lateran Council, were 
the following*. — I. March 19, 1120, in 
the pontificate of Calixtus II., at which 
the questions connected with the In- 
vestiture were settled. II. April IS, 
1139, under Innocent II,, at which 
the doctrines of Peter de Bruys and 
Arnold of Brescia w r ere condemned, 
and measures taken to terminate the 
schism of the Aatipope Anaeietus II. 
III. March 5, 1179, under Alexan- 
der III., at which the schism caused 
by Frederic Barbarossa was termi- 
nated, and the doctrines of the 
TValdenses and Albigenses -were con- 
demned. IV. November 11, 1215, 
under Innocent III., at which the 
Latin Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, 400 bishops, 
and the ambassadors of England, 
France, Hungary, Arragon, Sicily, Cy- 
prus, &c„ were present; when the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation was first im- 
posed on the Western Church. At this 
council the doctrines of the Albigenses 
were again condemned, and the errors 
of Almaric and the Abbot Joachim, 
the pretended prophet of Calabria, re- 
specting the Trinity, were denounced 
as heresies, V. May 3, 1512, sum- 
moned by Julius XL, and continued 
for a long time under Leo X. This 
council is remarkable for the abolition 
of the Pragmatic Sanction, and for the 
conclusion of the Concordat between 
the Pope and Francis I., by which the 
liberties of the Galilean Church were 
sacrificed. The only general councils 
which have been held since that time 
was that of Trent, a.b. 1525, and of 
the Vatican in 1869, 1870* 


The Cloisters, entered from the last 
chapel out of the S. aisle, retain their 
beautiful Gothic architecture of the 
1 2th or 1 3th century. The old episcopal 
throne, said to be that of St. Silvester, 
was placed here in the last century. 
There are many curious monuments 
wdiich deserve notice ; the columns ex- 
hibit some good examples of the mosaic 
ornaments of the period. Among the 
relies is the mouth of a well, in mar- 
ble, in the centre of the cloister, having 
several Christian emblems, such as 
Funic knots in relief, &c., of an 
early period ; 2 columns of Pilate’s 
house; a column said to have been 
split when the vail of the Temple 
was rent in twain on each side of the 
porphyry slab on which the soldiers 
cast lots for the Saviour’s raiment ; a 
slab supported by 4 columns, which 
are supposed to be the height of our 
Saviour (they are 6 feet high) ; a mi- 
, raculous ' altar-table, upon which, a 
priest doubting of the real presence, 

' the consecrated wafer fell from his 
! hand through the slab, and left a hole ; 
several slab-tombs from, the ancient 
church, and a few Homan inscriptions. 
Some interesting remains of the deco- 
rations of the old basilica, in the xear 
of the modem edifice, may be seen from 
the cloisters. 

The Baptistery, or church of S. Gio- 
vanni in Fonte, erected by Constantine, 
and decorated with the remains of more 
ancient edifices, is an octagonal build- 
ing in brickwork. On the sides of the 
eastern entrance are 2 magnificent red 
porphyry columns, with marble capitals 
of the composite order, half-buiied in 
the wall, surmounted by an entablature 
in good taste, which opened into the 
portico or atrium of the Baptistery, en- 
closed, as we now see it, in the 13th cent, 
by Anastasias IV. In the Baptistery 
properly speaking, S columns of por- 
phyry, with Ionic and composite capi- 
tals, sustain a cornice which runs round 
the building, supporting S smaller 
columns of marble, which again sup- 
port the octagonal drum of the cupola 
and lantern of the roof. The exterior, 
and the general arrangement of the in- 
terior, have very probably been pre* 
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served since the time of Constantine,, 
but the whole building is known to have 
been repaired by several popes down to 
the 17th century, when Urban VIII. and 
Innocent X. restored it as we now see 
it. The paintings on the 8 sides of the 
Cupola, illustrating the Life of the 
Baptist, are by AndteaSawki ; the fres- 
coes on the vails by Giicintv CemC 
onch'd. Carlo Maraita, and Andreas Com *'• 
bf i, and represent the principal events in 
the life of Constantine. The Baptismal 
Font , in the centre of the sunk octa- 
gon, is of green basalt. It was in this 
tun, which, from the earliest times of 
Christianity, has been held sacred, as 
that in which, by a tradition now ex- 
ploded, Constantine was baptised by 
St. Sylvester, or, according to Gibbon, 
in which the emperor was cured of his 
leprosy by the same saint, that Cola <U 
Bienzo bathed, on Aug. 1, 1047, the 
night before he appeared with his 
insignia of knighthood, and sum- 
moned Clement VI. and the elec- 
tors of Germany to appear before him. 
He was then crowned in the basilica of 
the Later an w r ith the 7 crowns of the 
Holy Spirit, which he pretended to be 
typical of the gifts he had received 
from heaven. Before the close of the 
year this pompous display terminated in 
his captivity at Avignon ; and it was 
supers titionsiy believed by many of 
his own followers that his downfall was 
a divine judgment for the profanation 
of this font. Opening out of the Bap- 
tistery are 2 chapels, formed, it is 
said, out of apartments in the house of ; 
Constantine, and converted into chapels 
by Pope St. Hilary (461-467; — that on 
the rt. dedicated to S. John the Evan- 
gelist, with a bronze statue by Valadier, 
copied from the one in wood by Dona- 
tello in the sacristy ; that on the 1., to 
S. John the Baptist, has 2 good columns 
in oriental alabaster and a statue of the 
patron saint by C. B. della Porta . The 
roof is covered with mosaics on a gold 
ground of the 3th cenlv., representing 
arabesques in the style of those painted 
in the Baths of Titus, groups of birds 
— ducks, parroquets, red-legged par- 
tridges, and doves — and fruits, with the 
Lamb, emblematical of Christ, in the 
centre ; they are amongst the most an- 


cient Christian mosaics In Home. The 
bronze gates are of the time of Ceies- 
tin III. The baptistery is now used 
on the Saturday before Easter for bap- 
tizing Jew T s converted to Christianity. 

Adjoining the Baptistery is the Ora- 
tory of St. Yenantins, erected by Pope 
John IV. (689-642 ; and completed by 
Theodoras I, (a.t>. 640-648) in order 
to deposit in it the remains of certain 
maityrs brought from Dalmatia. It 
was preceded by the portico, enclosed 
in the 12th eenty. by Anastasias IV., 
and which, as already stated, formed the 
atrium of the Baptistery. Two chapels 
have been erected in this portico ; that 
on the rt., the property of the Borgia 
family, and dedicated to SS. Cypriamis 
and Justina, has a very handsome 
mediaeval mosaic vault of delicate foli- 
age and flowers ; the opposite chapel of 
SS. Itufiua and Secunda, belonging to 
the Lercari family of Genoa, had a 
similar mosaic vaulting, but w'hich has 
been destroyed. In the Oratonf of St. 
Ven an tius are a modern altar and monu- 
ments of the Ceva family, to whom it 
belonged. On the vault over it is a 
remarkable mosaic of the 7th cenlv., 
representing our Saviour between 2 
Angels, in the act of giving his bene- 
diction, with the Virgin and Saints 
Paul, Peter, John the Evangelist, and 
Venantius below, those at each end being 
the founders, John IV. holding a model 
of the Oratory, and Theodoras I. a 
book. On the face of the arch are 
the 2 Holy Cities, the emblems of the 
| 4 Evangelists, and full-length figures 
| of 8 saints, remarkable as showing the 
'costumes of the period — SS. Paulini- 
anus, Tellius, Asterius, and Anastasias 
on one side, Maurus, Septimius, Antio- 
chianus, and Gaianus on the other. As 
works of art these mosaics are rude in 
execution, but interesting from their 
early period. They were restored in 
1674. This Oratory being generally 
closed, application to visit it must be 
made to the sacristan of the Baptistery. 

The Scala Santa. — Under a portico on 
the INF. side of the Basilica, erected from 
the designs of Pontana, is the Scala 
Santa, Sixtus Y. ? in rebuilding the 
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Lateran palace, religiously preserved 
that portion of the chapel and triJinimn 
of Leo III. which had escaped the fire 
by which the ancient palace was de- 
stroyed, and constructed this portico 
over the Scala Santa, which had also 
escaped the flames. The stairs con- 
sist of 28 marble steps, stated by 
Church tradition to have belonged to 
Pilate’s house, and to have been the 
identical ones 'which our Saviour de- 
scended when he left the judgment- 
seat, Tney are only allowed to be 
ascended by penitents on their knees ; 
and the multitude of the faithful who 
visited them in the time of Clement 
XII. was so great that he found it 
necessary to protect them by planks 
of wood, which are said to have 
since been renewed three times. In 
the handsome Gothic chapel at the 
summit, called the Sancta Kuictonw , , 
formerly the private chapel of the 
popes, and the only part which remains 
of their ancient palace, is a painting 
of the Saviour, 1 ft. 8 in. in height, 
apparently of Greek workmanship, 
and said lobe an exact likeness of our 
Lord at the age of 12. The legend 
about the picture is, that it was drawn 
in outline by St. Luke, but finished 
by an angel. Hence it is known to 
ecclesiastical archaeologists as the 
Arckeirotupeton , or the picture made 
without hands. It is inclosed in a 
silver tabernacle, given by Innocent 
III. This chapel contains also a 
large collection of relics; no woman 
is allowed to enter it. Fontana’s 
portico, before it was enclosed by 
Pius IX., was a fine structure, consist- 
ing of a double arcade of 2 orders, the 
lower Doric, and the upper Corinthian, 
of which the first alone has been pre- 
served. The statues of an Ecee Homo 
and of Christ Betrayed, which stand at 
the foot of the stairs, are by Tacomeiti, 
The Scaia Santa is in the middle, and on 
each side are 2 parallel flights of steps, 
by which the penitents descend. Out- 
side, and on the S. side of the Scala Santa, 
looking towards the Poita S. Giovanni, 
is a tribune erected by Benedict XIV . 
to receive the mosaics which covered 
a triclinium in the Lateran Palace, of 
the time of Leo III. They are, how- 


ever, only copies, what remained of the 
originals having been deposited in the 
library of the Vatican. They repre- 
sent the Saviour in the midst of the 
Apostles, and on the face of the vault 
Christ delivering the keys to St. Peter 
with one hand, and St. Peter, seated, 
giving a consecrated banner to Charle- 
magne, and the Pallium to St. Leo. The 
buildings enclosing the Scala Santa 
ivere amplified by Pins IX. 

The Lateran Palace and Museum, are 
described under the head of Galleries 
and Museums (§ 5). 

3. Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, 
also called the Liberian Basilica, the 
third in rank, and one of those 
which have a Porta Santa. It was 
founded near the Mar, l him Lit uv 9 on 
the highest summit of the Esquiline, in 
a/d. 352, by Pope Libeiius, and John, 
a Roman patrician, in consequence of 
a miraculous fall of snow in the month 
of August, which covered the precise 
space occupied by their basilica. From 
this legend, which is represented in 
a h.is-’dief in the Borghese chapel, 
the edifice was at first called S. Maria 
ad Kives ; it afterwards took the name 
of S. Maria 2Ia/tfiore , from being the 
principal of all the Roman churches 
dedicated to the Virgin. The interior 
has undergone numerous alterations 
and additions, which have impaired the 
simplicity of its original plan ; but in 
spite of these changes it has retained 
more of the characters of the larger 
basilica than any other ch. within the 
walls of Rome. It was enlarged in 
432 hv St. Sixtus III. on its present 
plan, which has been preserved amidst 
all the subsequent reparations. The 
tribune w r ith its mosaics were added 
in the 13th eenty. by Nicholas IV. 
(1288-94). The whole building was 
repaired by Gregory XIII. in 15 75, and 
the principal facade was added in 1741 
by Benedict XIV., from the designs 
of Fuga, when the old one of the 12th 
eenty., erected by Eugenius III., was 
pulled down, the inscription relative 
to the erection of which may be seen 
let into the outer wall on the N. side 
of the basilica. At the same time the 
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interior was completely renovated, 
the columns were polished and had 
adapted to them new Ionic bases and 
capitals, and the building generally 
was reduced to the state in which 
we now see it. There are 2 facades, 
the principal facing the S.E., and 
the other at the rear of the basilica. 
The first, by Fuga, is one of the least 
happy exhibited in the church archi- 
tecture of Borne. From the balcony in 
the upper portico of the great facade 
the pope pronounced his benediction on 
the Festival of the Assumption. The 
walls and vault of the portico are 
covered with mosaics ; they were on 
the old fa£ade, are well preserved, and 
were restored some years ago under 
the direction of Caiiiucoini, when the 
name of the artist, with their date 
(1317), Philippa s Pusutvs , probably a 
pupil of the school of the Cosimatis, 
was discovered ; the subject being 
Christ giving his Benediction, with the 
Virgin and SS. Peter, Paul, James, and 
John the Baptist, on either side, and 
below the Miraculous Fall of Snow and 
the Dream of St, Liberius. The other 
front, constructed by Carlo lluinaldi , 
in the pontificate of Clement X., is in 
better taste. The bell-tower is one of 
the finest and best preserved edifices 
of the kind in Rome. It is decorated 
with handsome mouldings and bronze 
ornaments, and of the time of Eugenius 
III., except the spire, which is more 
modem. There are 5 doors in the 
principal front, including the walled- 
up Porta Santa. 

The interior is perhaps the finest 
of its class in existence. It consists 
of an immense nave, divided from the 
side aisles by two rows of Ionic co- 
lumns of white marble. These support | 
a continued entablature, which has un- : 
fortunately been broken by the modern 
arches flanked by columns of grey 
granite constructed by Paul V. and 
Benedict XIV. as entrances to the Bor- 
gliese and Sixtine chapels. Upon the 
entablature rests the upper wall of the ; 
nave, with a range of fiuted Corinthian j 
pilasters corresponding in number to ; 
the columns beneath. The length of 
the nave is 280 English feet, and the 
breadth about 60 feet. The roof, de- 


signed by Sangallo, is fiat, and divided 
into 5 rows of panels. It is elaborately 
carved, and gilt with the first gold 
brought to Spain from South America, 
presented to Alexander VI. by Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. The side aisles are 
comparatively low and narrow, and 
have vaulted roofs little in character 
with that of the nave. The whole 
building is richly but tastefully deco- 
rated. The side-walls of the nave and 
the face of the arch of the tribune are 
covered with mosaics of much interest 
in the history of art. Those on the 
side walls represent in compartments 
different subjects of the Old Testa- 
ment, illustrating chiefly the lives of 
Moses, Joshua, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. They are known by a letter 
from Adrian I. to Charlemagne to have 
been in existence in the 8th century, 
and are generally considered to date 
from the pontificate of Sixtus III., 
whose name is on the top of the wall 
of the arch. The Mosaics on the face 
of this arch represent subjects from 
the New Testament, the Annunciation 
and the Presentation in the Temple, 
the Adoration of the Magi, the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents, with the two 
Iloly cities of Bethlehem and Jeru- 
salem. The vault of the tribune is 
covered with mosaics by Jacopo da 
Turita (1295), the same who executed 
a part of those in the Lateran basilica : 
they represent the Coronation of the 
Virgin with angels and 3 saints on 
each side, and are inscribed with the 
name of the artist : the five below and 
between the windows are by Gaddo 
Gaddi ; they represent the Purifica- 
tion, the Annunciation, the Nativity, 
the Adoration of the Wise Men, the 
Presentation in the Temple, and Death 
of the Virgin. Beneath, the table of the 
high altar rests on a large urn in red 
porphyry, supposed to have contained 
the remains of the founder of the 
church ; it formerly stood in the nar- 
thex of the basilica ; the inscription 
on the tomb is now let into one of the 
walls of the baptistery. Over the high 
altar rises the baldacchino erected by 
Benedict XIV. from the designs of 
Fuga : it is supported by 4 Corinthian 
columns of red porphyry, entwined 
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'with gilt-bronze palm-leaves, and sur- 
mounted by 4 angels in marble by 
Pietro Braoei . Beneath is the Confes- 
sion of St. Matthew the Evangelist, 
where his relics and those of sundry 
other saints are preserved. It; is pre- 
ceded by a semicircular atrium, similar 
to those at St. Peter’s, the Late ran, San 
Paolo, and reached by a double flight 
of steps, the whole magnificently deco- 
rated with coloured marbles, and co- 
lumns of Egyptian alabaster, — a work 
recently completed at the expense of 
Pins IX. from the designs of Yespi- 
gnaui. It was expected that Pins 
meant to have selected this as his last 
resting-place ; but he chose S. Lorenzo 
extra mures in preference. 

The Sixtine Chapel or of the Hohj 
Sacra me dt, near the end of the rt. aisle, 
was erected by Sixtus V. from the 
designs of Fontana, and is rich in 
marbles and other ornaments. It con- 
tains the tomb of Sixtus V., with his 
statue b 3 r Yalsoldo ; and that of Pius 
V. by Leonardo da Sarzaua, the urn of 
which is a fine mass of venle antko 
with bronze ornaments. The nume- 
rous bas-reliefs of historical subjects 
relative to the two pontificates are 
chiefly by Flemish artists of little 
merit. The altar in the centre lias a 
fine tabernacle sustained by 4 angels 
in bronze. We are toLd that this 
chapel was commenced when Sixtus 
was a cardinal, and that Gregory 
XIII. suspended Ms allowance on the 
ground that he must be a rich man to 
incur such an expense. The work 
would have been postponed in conse- 
quence, if Fontana had not placed at 
the disposal of Sixtus, then Cardinal 
di Montalto, the whole of his savings, 
an act of generosity which lie^ repaid 
by Ms constant patronage after his 
elevation to the pontificate. The fres- 
coes of the chapel are by Poczo, Cesare 
Mbbia pand other contemporary artists; 
and the bas-reliefs round the monu- 
ments of the two popes, by Cordkri ; 
they represent different events during 
their reigns — those of the battle of 
Lepanto, which took place during the 
pontificate of Pius V., and his sending 
assistance to Charles IX. of France for 


the persecution of the Protestants ; the 
statue of St. Dominick is by <7. B. 
Porta. In the subterranean chapel 
beneath the altar is the smaller one, 
in wMch is preserved the sacred Celia, 
which forms the object of a solemn 
ceremony and procession on Christinas 
Eve. The Cuba consists of live 
boards of the manger wherein the 
infiiur Saviour was deposited at the 
Nativity ; they are enclosed in an urn 
of silver and crystal, with a fine gilt 
figure of the Child on the top, from 
the designs of Valadier. As to their 
history, they were brought to Pome 
from Bethlehem when the remains of 
St. Jerome were also removed, in the 
middle of the 7th century, by Pope 
Theodoras. There is a good statue of 
St. Gaetano by Bernini here. In the 
small chapel of Sta. Lucia, on the rt. 
before entering the more gorgeous one 
of Sixtus V., the altar consists of a 
curious Christian sarcophagus of the 
4th centy., with bas-relief in 2 series 
representing 10 of the ordinary sub- 
jects of early Christian sculpture (see 
p. 381) : it is supposed to have belonged 
to Petronius Probus, consul in a.d. 341 , 
whose portrait is on a medallion in 
front. The richness of this chapel 
(which was entirely repaired by Pius 
IX., under the direction of Vespi- 
gnani) is far surpassed by the Cappella 
Baoluia, or Boriheslana, belonging to 
the Borghese family, on the opposite 
side of the basilica, built by Paul V. 
from the designs of Flaminio Ponzio 
(K5Q8), and remarkable for the mag- 
nificence of its architectural deco- 
rations. The altar-piece is formed of 
tinted columns or bands of jasper ; and 
is celebrated for the miraculous paint- 
ing of the Yirgm and Child, tradi- 
tionally attributed to St. Luke, and 
pronounced to be such in the copy of 
a papal bull attached to one of the 
walls. It is the same which St. Gre- 
gory the Great carried in procession to 
stay the plague that desolated Home in 
a jo. 590 ; above it, and surmounting the 
altarpieee, is a bronze bas-relief by Ste- 
fano Maderno, representing the miracle 
of the snow, above alluded to. The 
frescoes on the sides of the windows 
above the tombs, and those on the 
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great arches, are by Guido , •with the 
exception of the Madonna, which was 
painted by La i franco. The frescoes 
around the altar and on the pemlen- 
ihes beneath the cupola are by Ore, 
(P A'puvj; those of the cupola, repre- 
senting the Virgin standing on the 
half-moon, are by Cigoli. The sepul- 
chral monuments in this chapel are 
remarkable : that of Paul V. is covered 
with bas-reliefs and small statues by 
Buonvieiiio, Ippolito Bnzi, and others 
of the school of Bernini. That of 
Clement VIII., of the Aldobrandini 
family, who gave Paul his cardinal* s 
hat : the bas-reliefs on it are by Mochi, 
Pietro Bernini, and other sculptors 
of the same school. The statues of 
both pontiffs are by Silla da Vhjgin ; 
those of Aaron, St. Bernand, and St. 
Athanasius, by X Cor died. The 2 
smaller chapels on each side of the 
entrance of the Capella Borghesiaua 
are dedicated to Carlo Borromeo and 
Sta. Francesca Romana, their paintings 
by JJ. Croce and Bagliuui. Beneath the 
Borghese Chapel are the sepulchral 
vaults in which the members of the 
family are interred, the last occupants 
being our countrywoman Princess 
Gwendaline Talbot Borghese and her 
3 infant children, who followed her so 
soon to the grave. Few members of 
the Roman nobility have been so uni- 
versally regretted by all classes as 
Princess Borghese; her charities and 
benevolence were unbounded, and her 
death at the time was considered a 
public calamity. On the same side of 
the ch. are the chapels of the Sforza 
family, designed by Michel Angelo , now 
the winter choir of the canons, with a 
painting of the Assumption over the 
altar by Gir. Sicciolante da Sermon-eta; 
and next to it the Cappella Cesi, now 
belonging to the Ducal house of Mas- 
simo, containing 2 sepulchral monu- 
ments of cardinals of the Cesi family v 
by (juj. della Porta. The Baptistery, 
on the rt. on entering the basilica, for- 
merly the choir, was erected by F. 
Pon - jo the bas-relief over the altar, 
of the Assumption, is by Bernini; it 
was fitted up for its present use by 
Leo XII. ; the font is a fine basin of 
red porphyry, with bronze ornaments. 


by Valadier. On the wall is the se- 
pulchral inscription of Patritius, the 
founder of the basilica above alluded 
to. Opening out of the baptistery on one 
side is the Sacristy, containing a picture 
of the Virgin and Child by Sc. ({ac- 
tant , and frescoes by Passignani ; and 
on the other a passage leading out of 
the ch., in which is a bronze statue of 
Paul V. In other parts of the basi- 
lica are, at the extremity of the rt. 
aisle, the Gothic tomb of Cardinal 
Gonsalvo Rodrigo, Bishop of Albano, 
by Giovanni Cosimati, dated 1299, 
and above a mosaic of the Vir- 
gin with SS. Matthew and Jerome, 
whose remains are supposed to lie in 
this ch. ; the monument to Clement 
IX., with sculptures by Guidi, Fan- 
celli, and Ercole Ferrata, was erected 
by Clement X. ; another raised by Six- 
tus V., when cardinal, to Nicholas IV., 
perhaps the finest of all, is by Leonardo 
On Soriana ; the sepulchral stone of the 
family of Piatina, the historian of the 
popes, near the N. extremity of the 1.- 
hand aisle; and at the opposite end, near 
the great entrance, the tomb of 2 mem- 
bers of the French family De Levis, of 
Arles, one a cardinal, another an arch- 
bishop — a handsome specimen of the 
sepulchral monuments of the early part 
of the 1 6th century. The altar of 
Benedict XII. is remarkable for its 
twisted columns and ornaments with 
inlaid marbl e and mosaics . The pave- 
ment of Sta. M. Maggiore is very 
beautiful, consisting of alternate com- 
partments of mosaic work and marble, 
but of comparatively recent date. In 
the sacristy are some interesting bas- 
reliefs by Meno da Fiesole. 

The ceremonies in this basilica during 
the year were of a very imposing kind. 
At the Feast of Pentecost the pope 
celebrated high mass here. On the 
Festival of the Assumption, August 
1 5th, high mass was always performed 
by the cardinal archpriest of the basi- 
lica in presence of the pope, who after- 
wards gave from the balcony his bene- 
diction to the people. The ceremony 
of the Precept; on Christmas Eve, in 
which the Culht is carried in proces- 
sion, has been already noticed ; it takes 
place at 3 a.m. The Sacred Culla is 
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exposed over the high altar in a mag- 
nificent silver and crystal ornament 
the whole of the next day, during 
^hich the eh. is brilliantly illumi- 
nated, and the Paoline and Sixtine 
Chapels are opened. On the 5th of 
August the Feast of Santa Maria ad 
Nives is celebrated in the Borghese 
chapel. 

4. Basilica of San Paolo fuori le Mura, 
about l-J- mile beyond the Porta San 
Paolo, and on the road to Ostia, and 
hence called the Basilica U^tiemis. 
In the hegumng of the 15th century 
there was no monument at Pome 
which the lover of early Christian 
art regarded with more lively interest 
than this magnificent temple of the 
first ages of our faith. It was com- 
menced by the emperors Valenti nian 
II. and Theodosius in a.i>. SSS, on 
the site of a more ancient basilica 
founded by Constantine, over the cata- 
comb of Lucina, a Roman lady w ho had 
embraced Christianity, and completed 
by Honoring in 395 : Leo III. restored 
it in the 8th century. In all its sub- 
sequent alterations the original plan 
was carefully preserved, being the only 
specimen existing in Rome of the great 
Basilicas, similar to what St. Peter’s was 
before it was replaced by its present 
magnificent successor ; and it was 
one of the first places to which 
the Christian traveller endeavoured 
to perform a pilgrimage. The length 
of the basilica was 411 ft., of the 
transepts 279 ft.; the body of the 
building was 295 ft. by 214 ft., and 
was divided into a nave and 2 aisles 
on either side by 4 rows of Corin- 
thian columns of different kinds of 
marble, 20 in each, surmounted by a 
fine open-work roof, formed of im- 
mense beams and rafters of pine- wood, 
without any decoration, as we still see 
in some of the basilicas of the same 
period at Ravenna ; and the whole 
building presented an assemblage of 
columns amounting to no less than 
138, most of them ancient, and form- 
ing by far the finest collection in the 
world. Under xhe high altar was the 
tomb which the tradition of the Church, 
from the earliest times, had pointed 
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out as the burial-place of St. Paul, 
whose body, on the same authority, 
had been removed here from the Vati- 
can in a.d. 251, and enclosed in a stone 
urn, on which was engraved the name 
of the Apostle. The mosaics of the 
great arch, the bronze gate cast at Con- 
stantinople, the series of portraits of 
the Popes, its monuments and altars, 
all combined to increase the interest 
of the sacred edifice. For British tra- 
vellers this basilica possessed an addi- 
tional interest, since it was the church 
of which the Kings of England were 
protectors previous to the Reforma- 
tion, as the sovereigns of Austria, 
France, and Spain were of the basi- 
licas of the Vatican, of the Lateran, 
and of Sta. Maria Maggiore. All this 
is now a matter of history, and the 
edifice in which Christian worship had 
been uninterruptedly celebrated for 
nearly fifteen centuries was reduced to 
a heap of ruins on the 16th July, 1823. 
The roof took fire during some repairs, 
and fell into the nave and aisles, 
where it raged with such fury, that the 
marble columns of the nave were com- 
pletely calcined, and the large por- 
phyry columns of the altars and those 
which supported the great arch of the 
tribune were split into fragments. The 
only portions which escaped were the 
western facade, with its mosaics of 
the 13th centy. ; a colonnade erected 
by Benedict XIII.; the tribune, and 
the mosaics of the 13th centy. on its 
vault; some portions of the portraits 
of the popes; part of the bronze 
gate ; 40 columns of the side aisles ; 
and some sarcophagi with bas-reliefs, 
After this disaster, large sums were 
contributed by Catholic sovereigns and 
princes, and by each successive pope, 
for the restoration of the building ; and 
the work is now completed as far as the 
interior is concerned, the plan and di- 
mensions of the edifice as contemplated 
by Honorius having been carefully fol- 
lowed. The transept and the high altar 
were finished and dedicated in 1840 by 
Gregory XVI., and the whole edifice 
in Dec. 1854, by Pius IX., in the 
presence of an immense concourse of 
Church dignitaries and prelates from 
every part of Christendom. Nothing 
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can except! the richness of the w hole 
edifice. The splendid nave and aisles 
were completed by Pins ^ IX, The 
roof of the naie is a magnificent spe- 
cimen of modem caned woodwork 
and gild ina, having the armorial bear- 
ings of the reigning pontiff in the 
centre; but i- over gaudy and heavy, 
and greatly inferior in general effect 
to the plain open wooden one of the 
Theudosian edifice. The effect of the 
4 ranges of granite columns is unpa- 
ralleled, certainly much finer than 
vi hat the basilica presented before it 
v, as burned down. 

The usual entrance to the basilica is 
by a handsome Corinthian portico, 
supported by S columns of Cippolino 
marble, opening* into the N. tran- 
sept, In the first hall out of the S. 
transept is a huge sitting statue of 
Oregon XVI. by Rinaldi, and some 
mediaeval mosaics from the ancient eh. ; 
in the second a picture by Mr. Severn, 
formerly British Consul at Pome, which 
was pi esei*ted by Card. Weld. From 
here, leading to the cloisters, is a pas- 
sage with rude frescoes of the 18th or 
14th cents, on the walls, which have 
been miserably restored. 

There are 80 columns of granite in 
all, between the nave and aisles, of the 
Corinthian order, the capitals being of 
white marble, the columns on each side 
of the nave being the largest ; in addi- 
tion to w hieh, there are 2 more colossal 
than the rest, of the Ionic order, sup- 
porting the arch over the high altar 
between the transept and the nave, 
erected in the original church in 4 40 
by Galla Placidia, the sister of the 
Emperor Honorius. Each of these 
magnificent pillars is of a single block, 
from the quarries at Montorfano, 
near Baveno, on the Logo Maggiore, 
from where they were conveyed on 
rafts to the sea, and from the mouth 
of the Po to their present site in 
sailing-vessels. Beneath the arch of 
Galla Placidia stands the high altar, 
under which are preserved the relics 
of St. Paul, except the head, which 
is at the Lateran, surmounted by a 
Gothic canopy on 4 columns of red 
porphyry, and over this again by a 
magnificent haldacchino, supported by 
[Rome.] 
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4 columns of oriental alabaster, pre- 
sented to Gregory XVI. by Mahomet 
AK, the Viceroy of Egypt. In front 
of the high altar, towards the nave, is 
the highly decorated chapel or Con- 
fession of St. Timothy, where his re- 
mains arc deposited. In the centre of 
the transept, and behind the high altar, 
is a magnificent tribune, the vault 
over which is covered with mosaics 
executed, probably, in the pontificate 
of Honorius III., in the earl} part of 
the 13th century ; they have been much 
restored, and have thereby suffered; 
in the centre stands a modern richly- 
decorated episcopal chair in marble, 
and on either side 4 columns of violet 
marble saved from the ruins of the 
ancient basilica; above, in a lunette, 
is a painting by Cammuccim, repre- 
senting St. Paul borne to Heaven by 
Angels. On either side of the tribune are 
2 chapels; on the 1. those of St Stephen, 
a very beautiful edifice by Poletti (the 
statue of the patron saint over the 
altar is a good work by Rinaldi), and 
of the Crucifix, with a statue of St. 
Bridget by Carlo Maderno, and a very 
ancient one in wood of St. Paul : the 
Crucifix over the altar is attributed to 
Pietro Camllini , and supposed to be that 
which discoursed with St, Bridget. On 
the opposite side of the tribune is the 
choir, by Carlo Maderno, which remains 
nearly as it stood before the fire ; and 
near to it the chapel of St. Benedict, 
with a statue of the patron saint by 
Tenerani: the small columns of grey 
marble which surround it were brought 
from the ruins of Roman Veil The 
altar at the N. extremity of the transept 
is dedicated to St. Paul ; the large pic- 
ture over it, by Ccmmmciiii , represents 
the Conversion of the saint ; the statues 
on the sides, of St. Gregory the Great 
and St. Romualdo, are by Laboureur 
and Stocchi ; the altar in the opposite 
transept has a painting of the Assump- 
tion, by Atfricola , and statues of St 
Benedict and Sta. Theresa ; the frescoes 
above are by Podesti. The altar-piece, 
by Agricola, has been removed fron 
the opposite transept to the vestibule 
and replaced by a magnificent cop} 
of the Madonna of Monte Luce, u 
mosaic, at the expense of Pius IX. Th 
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of Pope St, Zosimus (ob. a.d. 417), 
and subsequently of Damasus II,, who 
died in 1048. The two under canopies 
stood formerly in the cloisters. The 
Interior of the basilica has a nave (b) 
divided from the 2 side aisles (c) by 
22 columns with Ionic capitals, 16 of 
which are of Egyptian and grey Cor- 
sican or Sardinian granite, the re- 
mainder of Oippolino : the granite 
columns are of different dimensions; 
some, short and stumpy, belonged evi- 
dently to a Doric edifice. The tribune 
(r>), which constituted the body of 
the church built by Pelagius II., is 
raised above the floor of the more 
modem nave, as in many of the 
medieval basilicas ; it is surrounded 
by 10 magnificent fluted columns of 
pamnazzetto, or violet, and 2 of white 
marble, evidently taken from some 
ancient building. They were buried ! 
half the length of their shafts below 
the pavement until 1821, when they 
were partially laid bare to the pedes- 
tals ; they are now entirely so. Ten of 
them have Corinthian, and 2, which are 
shorter, richly-sculptured capitals orna- 
mented with military trophies. The 
entablature is also formed of frag- 
ments of ancient sculptures, among 
which friezes and other ornaments 
may be recognised. Above this is a 
second range of 10 smaller columns 
of different styles, and 2 of black 
Egj ptian granite, which formerly en- 
closed the gallery set apart for females, 
as we shall see still existing in the 
church of Sta, Agnese fuori le Mura, 
which this more ancient portion of 
tlxe basilica of S. Lorenzo resembled. 
Close to the door, near the principal 
entrance, is an ancient Pagan sarco- 
phagus (<i) with good bas-reliefs re- 
presenting a Roman marriage ; it 
was converted in the 13th centy. into 
the tomb of Cardinal Gugliclmo dei 
Fieschi, nephew of Innocently. : the 
bas-reliefs on the cover are also good. 
In the aisle of the nave is a sub- 
terranean chapel (7), close to which 
is the descent into the Catacombs of 
Sta. Ciriccea , in which the body of St. 
Lawrence is supposed to have been at 
first interred. These catacombs con- 
sist of low galleries with Ioeuli or 


graves on the sides. They are seldom 
visited, as those of Sta. Agnese, St. 
Sebastian, and St. Calisto are more 
easily examined, and convey a much 
better idea of the general disposition 
and arrangements of these early Chris- 
tian cemeteries. There are some cu- 
rious ancient fragments and Christian 
inscriptions found in the neighbouring 
catacombs in the small cloister of 
the adjoining convent (of the Capucin 
friars). This cloister, as well as the 
belL-tower, are probably of the early 
part of the 13th centy. (1216). It has 
been restored, and the walls covered 
with ancient and mediseval inserip- 
i tions and marbles. In the nave are the 
two ambones (5, 5), or marble pulpits, 
interesting relics of the mediaeval 
period of Christianity. They stand 
on each side of that raised portion 
which corresponded to the choir (f) 
in the basilica of Honorius; the Gos- 
pel was chanted from the one on the 
S. side, which has a double row of steps 
leading to it, the reading-desk turned 
towards the choir; and. the Epistle 
from that on the N., with a single 
desk towards the high altar *, near the 
first is a mosaic candelabrum standing 
on a Roman cippus reversed, having an 
olive-branch and birds sculptured on it. 
In the volutes of the 8th column of the 
nave on the rt. are sculptured a lizard 
and a fro<u which led Wmckelmann to 
suppose that all these columns^ were 
taken from one of the temples in the 
Portico of Oetavia. Pliny tells us 
that the architects of the temples 
and Portico of Metdlus, subsequently 
of Oetavia, were two Spartans, named 
Sauros and Batrachus, and that, being 
wealthy, the only reward they asked 
was the permission to inscribe their 
names upon their work. This was 
refused ; but they introduced them de 
facto into the ornaments of the build- 
ing, under the fisures of a lizard and 
a frog. The identity of the column 
seems to be confirmed by discoveries, 
among the ornaments of the en- 
tablature, of fragments representing 
trophies and naval memorials, which 
are supposed to refer to the victory 
of Actium. The fine open-work wooden 
roof, as well as the side walls over the 
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columns of tlie na\e, and the spaces tury ; they were whiter ashed o\ er, and 
between the v inflows, have been beau- are much defaced. Behind the Tri- 
tifuily painted by the late eminent artist bune, and considerably below its level, 
Fracassini (the large subject repre- is the vestibule (e) of the primitive 
sent events in the Hies of S3. Lau- church, on the door of which are 
renee and II} acinthus , adding much portions of the Pelagian pavement, 
to the beaut} of this*, ancient basilica, composed of rude mosaics and slabs 
In the centre" of the iloor of the nave is of marble, whilst in two arched niches 
a mosaic of 2 men In armour, with tri- are paintings of the Virgin and female 
angular shields, and surrounded by Saints, and of S. Sixtus II., both of 
griffons, of the period of Ilonorius III. very early periods, but not anterior to 
The hiijn ultur (1) and its tabernacle, the 9th century. The pavement of the 
supported by 4 red porphyry columns, Tribune is of that variety of mosaic 
stand above the Confession (2), where, called opus Alcxujvlrinum, The whole 
in a marble urn, enclosed within a space beneath the Tribune has been 
richly gilt grating, are deposited the excavated to the level of the original 
remains of St. Lawrence, St. Stephen, door, and led to the discovery of some 
and of St. Justin, martyrs. As an in- sepulchral inscriptions and paintings of 
scription on the tabernacle tells us, it an early Christian date. Pius IX., in 
was erected by the sons of a Magister his will, directed that Ms remains 
Paulus in 1148; it is consequently an* should be placed in this ch., and a 
terior to the additions by Honorius. monument of the simplest fot m erected 
Behind the high altar is an elaborate to his memory, 
screen in mosaic with panels of red Extensive excavations have been 
and green porph)ry, and in its centre executed to insulate the church of S. 
an ancient episcopal chair(3/, with good Lorenzo by cutting away the hill of 
torse columns in mosaic on either side, tufa against which it was built, as well 
Beneath the Presbytery is the crypt, as the E. front of the early Basilica, 
supported by numerous marble piers, and where its connexion with the pre- 
Upon the face of the arch, overlooking existing catacombs can be well seen ; 
the high altar, is a mosaic repre- and a new roof erected over the whole 
seating our Saviour with SS. Peter, of the sacred edifice. In front of the 
Paul, Stephen, Lawrence, Hippolitus, Basilica is a handsome Doric column 
and Pope Pelagias II. himself offering of red granite found at Ostia, on which 
his eh., with his name < Pelagius Epis.), stands a good bronze statue of St. Law- 
and the holy cities of Bethlehem and J e- reneeby Galletti: it was erected in 1 8G 5 
rusalem on each side, above which two by Pius IX., from the designs of Ves- 
of the original windows of the basi- pignani, who planned also the restora- 
liea, formed of slabs of marble, in tion of the Basilica, 
which were inserted circular panes of 

translueid alabaster, by which a dim The extramural Cemetery of Borne, 
light was admitted, now replaced by commenced during the first French 
gaudy-coloured opaque glass. This part occupation, adjoins the basilica of San 
of the earlier edifice faced originally Lorenzo ; it has been greatly extended 
the entrance of the ch. from the E., as | of late years, since intramural burials 
we see in all the Christian basilicas i have been interdicted at Borne. Many 
where they have been left as primitively j fine monuments and statues by the best 
erected— St. Paul’s, Sta. M. Maggiore, sculptors in Home may be seen in the 
&c* It dates from the construction 1 great quadrangle and on the hill be- 
of Pope Pelagius in the 6th century ; hind the basilica. The monument 
during the restorations the spaces erected by Pius IX, to the Zouaves and 
between the windows on the outside other foreign soldiers in his service, 
and towards the E. t only to be seen who fell in the battle of Mentana, 
from the burying-g round, were found occupies a central position in the upper 
to be decorated with paintings of Angels part of the cemetery. At the E, end 
and Saints in the style of the 1 2th een* of the quadrangle opposite the entrance 
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is a handsome ch., where the last ser- remains, the present ch. having been 
vices are performed over the dead. In restored, as we see it, in 1633. It con- 
the escarpment of the tufa-rock, cut sists of a nave and aisles separated by 
away to. enlarge the cemetery, the 6 columns of grey granite on each 
visitor will observe numerous galleries side, with Ionic capitals, from some 
of the catacombs of Santa Ciriaca laid ancient edifice. The only objects of inte- 
open, with, the loculi or graves exeava- rest to the traveller are the tomb of Las- 
ted in their sides, . and a large arco- carls and the monument to D. O’Con- 
solium with paintings of the Good nell : the former, a simple sepulchral 
Shepherd and other figures. The Doric slab, is between the two columns on the 
square atrium, the monumental gate, rt. of the principal entrance ; the latter 
and the ch. in the centre, as well as against the wall in the 1. aisle. John 
the general arrangement of the ceme- Lascaris was one of the Greek refugees 
tery, are from Yespignani’s designs. who fled their country after the fall of 

Constantinople, and amongst the most 

— efficient introducers of Greek literature 

e 2. Churches into western Europe. The inscription, 

J * written by liimself in Greek, is to 

The 54 parochial churches of Home, the following effect:-— 44 Lascaris lies 
according to the circumscription of here in a foreign grave; but, G 
the parishes established by Leo XII., stranger, he does not feel uncom- 
45 of which are within the walls, and fortable on that account — he rather 
9 outside, form blit a small proportion rejoices; yet is not without a pang, 
of the wrliole number. Upwards of as a Grecian, that Ms fatherland 
300 churches are enumerated, inde- cannot afford him an emancipated sod 
pendently of those classed under the of earth.” The monument which con- 
head of Basilicas. As might be ex- tains the heart of O’Connell, which he 
pected in so large a number, there bequeathed to this ch., will prove more 
are comparatively few which possess interesting to the British visitor. It 
much interest for the stranger. In was raised at the expense of Charles 
the following descriptions are included Bianconi, of Iribh car notability, 
all those which are in any way re- styled in the dedicatory inscription 
markable for their architecture, the the 44 faithful friend of the immortal 
works of art they contain, or their Liberator.” The bas-reliefs on it, as 
history. In visiting the churches the well as the whole monument, were 
usual fee to the sacristan who shows the executed by Benzuni in 1856. The re- 
pictures, &c., is 1 franc for a party ; presentation of O’Connell refusing to 
one-half is amply sufficient for a single sign the Declaration at the Bar of the 
visitor. The churches, except the House of Commons in 1829 is a poor pro- 
principal basilicas, which are open all duction, both as to subject and design, 
day, are generally closed from 12 to 3. In the opposite aisle is a good nionu- 
Many of those attached to monasteries ment to Cardinal Mario y Catalan, in 
and convents are only open at an early the cinquecento style. The ch. of S. 
hour, and some only on the festival of Agata is attached to a. college for the 
the patron saint. education of Irish priests, of whom 

there are about 50 at present on the 
S. Agata Goti, or u Siiburra , in establishment, 
the Via de 1 Mazzarini, and on the E. 

declivity of the Quirinal, is said to S. Agnese, in the Piazza Ifavona, 
have been founded by feicimer the built on the spot where St. Agnes is 
leader of the Goths, about the year 460. said to have been publicly exposed 
Polluted by the Arlans, it was subse- after her torture, and to have struck 
quently abandoned, but re-established with blindness the first person who 
by St. Gregory the Great, who dedi- saw her degradation. This is one 
cated it to its present patron saint in of the good examples of a ch. in the 
693, Ho part of the ancient edifice form of the Greek cross. It was en» 



tirely rebuilt in Ui 42 by tie princes ; 
of tfie Pamiili family, from tiie de- 1 ' 
signs 01 Girolamo Kainaldi, and is 
generally regarded as bis masterpiece. 
The facade aia. the cupola are by Ilor- 
"omiai. The 1 b is rich in marbles 
and uri.unienN, and bus s ih,e columns ( 
of red Otaneba marble. The ^esti- 1 
bulc and <* splendid chapels form the 
arms of the Greek croau; they are 
decorated uith statues and large alto- 
relit*:!*. Among the sculptures most j 
deferring of notice are the St. Sebas-j 
turn, in the chapel on the L, an antique j 
statue altered by Pa oh Cumjjl ; the St. | 
Agues, in the opposite one, by LWok . 
F ti > ; commencing on the rl. is the | 
Death of St. Alexis, by J)\ InaJ; the j 
Martyrdom of St. Emuvntiana, on j 
the rl. of the high altar, by Arc* A Fe/- 1 
rap; the Virgin and Saints, over the j 
high altar itself, is by Ihna. (<>AF; the 
Martyrdom of St. Cicciiia, in the chapel 1 
on the 1., by A, P«u'; and on the 1. of 
the entrance St. Eustachias amidst the 
wild beasts in the Amphitheatre, by 
LrcuL Fnnt t and CF . The cupola 
was painted by ( A o Fen\ and his I 
pupil C<»'heili,u. the lunettes by Fa- 1 
cLtia. The monument of Innocent X., 
over the entrance, is by Maim. In the 
subterranean chapel the bas-relief over 
the altar, which is supposed to stand 
on the very spot of the Stadium 
where St. Agnes was exposed, repre- 
senting her miraculously covered 
with hair, is by XA/m <Ji. This hand- 
some eh. was restored by the late 
Prince Doria Pamiili. In a recess 
behind the high altar, entered from 
im: the chapel of Sta. Cecilia, is the 
sepulchral chapel of the late Princess 
Mary Talbot Dona (died in 1857). 
who for many years was one of the 
brightest ornaments of aristocratic so- 
ciety in her adopted country. Attached 
to this eh. are the Panifili College and 
the palace erected by Innocent X. for 
his family (see Index;, 

S. Agnese faori le Mura, a small basi- j 
lica about a mile beyond the Porta Pia, : 
one of the very few churches which 
has preserved its ancient form and 
arrangement with little change, and 
Vi this respect one of the most in- 


teresting Christian edifices in or about 
Popie. It was founded in 3*24 by Con- 
stantine, as the request of his sister 
Con-tantia, on the spot where the 
remains of St. Agnes were discovered. 
It was enlorgeu by Pope S\ mmacims 
in its pre-ent Joint (498-374,. The 
eh. being below the level of the soil, 
vte descend into it by a long flight ot 
mm hie stairs Ij, whose walls are 
covered with sepulchral inscriptions, 
child!} of the early Christians, found in 
the neighbourhood. Some of these in- 
scriptions are interesting, as giving their 
dates, by having the names of the con- 
suls of the period upon them ; others, 
although written in the Greek cha- 
racter, express Latin w r ords. One 
of the most remarkable is a large 
slab, covered with an inscription in 
verso, in honour of St. Agnes, by 
Pope St Damasus (in 36(3-385 > ; the 
letters are in the ordinary beautiful 
form used in all such memorials of 
that pontiff. Entering the eh. from 
here, the interior presents some strik- 
ing characteristics of the unaltered 
! basilica; it consists of a nave (5) 
j separated from the 2 side aisles by 16 
ancient columns (13), 10 of which are 
of Fcrrcuezza hao la, 4 of the rare porta- 
scuta, and 2 of jaivui with good 
Corinthian and composite capitals — 
some of them curiously fluted. Above 
rises a second range (14) of columns of 
the same material, but of smaller di- 
mensions, upon which rests the wall 
pierced with windows and supporting 
the roof. These columns enclose the 
gallery, resembling in some respects 
the triforium of our Gothic churches, 
one of the characteristics of the Pagan 
basilica, as described by Vitruvius, and 
which, in the early Christian ones, was 
set aside for females, as it w r as in 
the Pagan edifices: this gallery in 
Sta, Agnese surrounds 8 sides of the 
ch. Between the windows are paint- 
ings of virgin martyrs. Under the 
high altar (8), with a baldacchino 
sustained by 4 porphyry columns, 
is the confessional (0) of St. Agnes, 
where her remains are deposited, Her 
| statue on the altar is composed of an 
I antique torso of Oriental alabaster, with 
‘ modern head, hands, See., in bronze gilt, 
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Section and Plan of S. Agnese.-* 

1. Stairs leading to the cb. 2. Entrance from the primitive atrium. 3, 3. Vestibule. 4. Stairs 
leading to gallery. 5. Nave. 6. Confessional. 1 . Episcopal throne. 8. High altar. 9. 
Chapel of S. Jerome. 10. Chapel of the Sacrament. 11. Tribune. 12. Saciisty. 13. Lover range 
of columns, 14. Upper ditto. 15. Wall supporting roof. 


The vault of the tribune f!l) is covered 
with a mosaic representing St. Agnes 
between popes St Symachus and Ho- 
norius ; very interesting in the history 
of the art, and of the time of the latter 
pontiff (a.d. 630), the heads of the 
saints restored in the 17th centy., with 

* The basilica of S. Agnese being the most 
unaltered of the early Roman churches, we have 
annexed a ground-plan and elevation of it on 
the same scale. It is the best existing specimen 
at Rome of the smaller basilicas, w ithout tran- 
septs, and with an upper gallery. 


an inscription in Latin verse. The 
line fresco in the front of the tribune 
is by Gagliardi. The next chapel 
has a good bas-relief altarpiece in 
the cinquecento style, representing 
St. Lawrence and St. Stephen. The 
small chapel at the extremity of 
this aisle occupies the place of the 
ancient sacristy, and the modern sa- 
cristy (12) probably that of the ancient 
baptistery. At the side of the high 
altar is a handsome antique candelabrum 
in marble, found in the adjoining 
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catacombs. This eh., having undergone : 
a thorough repair at the expense of 
Pius IX., is now one of the most 
beautiful about Pome : the handsome 
roof lias lx m restored ; a new marble 
pavement 1 lid down : the intervals of 
the loner tier of aisles, decorated with 
mosaics, and portraits of several of the 
popes most connected with the basilica. 
The festival of fat. Agnes, on the 21st 
of January, is well worth attending. 
High mass, accompanied by excellent 
music, is celebrated by the titular car- 
dinal of the eh. or by a bishop, and is 
followed by a curious ceremony a little 
before 12 o’clock, the blessing of two 
lambs, which are placed upon the altar, 
decorated with dowers and garlands,and 
are afterwards handed over to the nuns 
of a convent in Home, by w T hom they 
are reared for their wool, which is em- 
ployed in making the pailiums distri- 
buted by the pope to archbishops, and 
by whom their mutton is eaten. Open- 
ing into the court of the convent is the 
newly-erected hall, on the site of an , 
older one, where Pius IX., surrounded j 
by several civil and ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries, in 1854, had a narrow escape 
from the falling of the floor; a large 
fresco on the wall represents the scene 
of confusion, in which the pope, cardi- 
nals, church dignitaries, and the French 
and Austrian generals, are seen preci- 
pitated headlong into the cellar. This 
painting is in a very poor style of art, 
and the effect it produces is decidedly 
ludicrous. On the adjoining wall are 
two marble slabs containing the names 
of all the dignitaries who were pre- 
sent, amongst whom are not a few of 
Hibernian origin, pupils of the College 
of the Propaganda. Adjoining this 
ch, is that of Sta. Costanza (p. 250). 

S, Agostino, in the piazzetta of the 
same name, off the Via della Scrofa, 
which forms the S. continuation of the 
Via cli Ripetta, built in 1483 by Cardinal 
d’Estouteville, ambassador of France, 
from the designs of the Florentine 
architect Baccio Pintelli. The whole 
building was restored in the last 
century by Vanvilelli (1740), and more 
recently in an overgorgeous style for 
an Italian Gothic edifice, The elegant 


simple front, which remains untouched, 
is of travertine taken fiom the Co- 
losseum: the cupola was the first 
constructed in Rome. The interior 
retains the original pointed loot* 
over the nave, choir, and tiansepts 
of the 15th century. Five piers on 
each side are covered with coloured 
marbles, having on the faces towards 
the nave alternately half-engaged Co- 
rinthian columns and figures of the 
prophets, the modern subjects above 
scriptural histories, and subjects rela- 
tive to St. Augustin and his mother Sta. 
Monica. One of the great objects of 
interest in this ch. is the fresco by 
Raphael on the third pilaster on the 1. 
of the nave: it represents the prophet 
Isaiah and 2 angels holding a table!. 
According to Vasari, Raphael painted 
this fresco in 1512, after he had seen 
the Prophets of Michel Angelo in the 
Sixtine chapel, and it is thought to 
have more of that great artist’s manner 
than any other of Raphael’s works, hut 
the monks found bis price (50 scudi, 
or 10Z.) rather too high, and so gave 
him no more commissions. The fresco 
was injured in the time of Paul IT, 
by attempts to clean it, and was re- 
stored by Daniele da Volterra, The 
figures of the Prophets on the roof are 
modern, and by Gagliardi. The paint- 
ing of the Madonna della Rosa, so 
called from the wreaths of roses held 
by the angels above, in the 2nd chapel 
on rt., is a copy of the lost picture by 
Raphael, formerly in the ch. at Loreto, 
In the chapel of St. Augustin, in the 
rt. transept, is a good picture of the 
saint by Uuercino, The marble group 
of St. Thomas of Villanova, in the 1. 
transept, is by Ercole Ferrata. The fine 
one of the Virgin and the infant Saviour, 
near the entrance to the ch., is a re- 
markable work of Jacopo da Smmilno, 
and is held in great veneration, and 
covered with rich offerings of devotees. 
The high altar and its 2 angels are from 
the designs of Bernini. The Madonna 
over it is a Greek painting brought 
from Constantinople. The fresco in 
the lunette of the apsis, representing 
Adam and Eve, is a fine work by Ga - 
gliardi. There are few works of art 
of transcendent merit in this church, 
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except those already mentioned : the 
Madonna di Loreto in the first chapel 
on the 1, is by 2L A. di Canninjijio, 
and the group in marble oi the Vir* 
gin and St, Anne in die 2nd by An- 
drea da StUhoiiuo, The painting of 
St, Apollonia, in the 4th on 1., is at- 
tributed to D taieli di Tolu, vi. There 
are several sepulchral monuments of 
members of the Augustiman order, 
amongst others, of Punvinim the anti- 
quary, and Card. Norris v ob, 170-4 p. 

In the adjoining convent, a hue 
building designed by Tanvitelii, is 
the BihlioU cw Auijdtu , so called from 
Cardinal Angelo Roeca, w ho founded it 
in 1(505. It is the third library in Home 
in importance, containing nearly 90,000 
printed books, GOOO pamphlets, and 
2950 MSS. in this number are com- 
prised many \ alitable v orks from the 
collections of Holsteuius, presented by 
Card. Barberini and Card. Noris. It 
contains some valuable eiuquecento 
editions, some inedited Chinese and 
Coptic MSS., a Syriac Gospel of the 
7th century, a Dante of the 14th cen- 
tury with miniatures, and an edition 
of Walton’s Polyglot, with the preface j 
acknowledging the encouragement of 
Cromwell, the <k Serenissimus Prin- 
eeps,” which was afterwards altered to 
suit the dedication to Charles II. The 
library is open daily, except on holi- 
days, from 8 a.m. until noon. 

S. Alessio, on the Aventine, supposed 
to mark the site of the Armilustrum, 
where Plutarch tells us that Tatins v as 
interred. It was originally dedicated 
to St. Boniface, the first eh. being 
built on the site of the house of Eu- 
phemianus, the father of St. Alexius, 
in the 9th century. In a recess from 
the passage leading to the Sacristy , 
there is a good recumbent statue of 
Card. Guido di Bagno, who li\ed in 
the reign of Urban VIII. ( i641j, by C. 
Mure aa. It had a narrow escape in 
1849, during the French bombardment, 
a shot having broken through the mo- 
saic roof over it, and fallen within a 
few inches of the statue. The Homans 
had a battery in front of the eh., from 
winch they cannonaded the French 
battery at Monte Verde, on the opposite 


side of the Tiber. In the choir are 
two handsome columns in mosaic on 
each side of the episcopal chair $ they 
appear to have belonged to a series 
of 19 onc^ here. Amongst some inscrip- 
tions, formerly in the eli., but now re- 
moved into the cloister of the adjoining 
convent, is a curious one to a member 
of tne Massimo family, showing that it 
existed in the 11th century (1011), 
The campanile, much older than the 
ch., is a good specimen of the bell- 
towers of the 12th and 10th centuries. 
The ch. of St. Alessio is attached to a 
convent of the Somaschi fathers, and is 
seldom open except at an early hour. 
It is a model of cleanliness, as w ell as 
the cloister. The adjoining garden 
of the I'norato affords a fine view of 
Si. Peter’s, the Tiber, and the Jaul- 
culum. 

S, Anastasia, at the foot of the Pala- 
tine, tow ards the Tiber, on the site of 
a very ancient foundation of the 4th 
centy.: it gives a title to a cardinal 
priest. It is built over some large 
Homan chambers and reservoirs, which 
were probably connected with the 
neighbouring Circus Maximus, and 
winch, from the marks on the bricks 
date from the time of the Antoni nes . 
near here stood in the earliest times 
the House of Evander and the Ara 
Maxima of Hercules. The present ch., 
erected in 1636, on the site of one 
of the 10th centy., is chiefly remarkable 
for 7 fluted Ionic columns of Pavon- 
azzetto marble, supposed to have be- 
longed to the Temple of Nep<une on the 
Palatine, which, as well as otfoei s of grey 
granite, are built against the pilasters 
of the nave. Beneath the high altar 
is a recumbent statue of the patron 
saint, by Err ole Ferrate, in the ex- 
aggerated style of the school of Wr- 
i n >ii The celebrated scholar Card. Mai, 
who was titular of this eh,, is buried in 
the 1. transept, where a monument, by 
the sculptor Benzoni, has been erected 
to his memory ; the inscription on it 
in Latin verses is from the Cardinal’s 
pen; in digging the foundations for 
this monument several fragments of 
walls in opus quadratum, and a street 
connected with the adjoining Circus, 
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were discovered. This cli. is seldom 
open except on Sundays, and then at 
an early hour, 

&. Andrea delle Fratte, behind the Col- 
lege of the Propaganda, and which be- 
longed to the Scottish Catholics before 
the Information, w as restored at the 
end of the If th cent. from the designs of 
Guerra, except the cupola and steeple, 
which are by Borromini. The front is 
by Valadier 0825), and erected at the 
expense of Cardinal Consalvi, who be- 
queathed for this and other works, in- 
cluding the erection in St. Peter's of a 
monument to his benefactor, Pius VII., 
the proceeds of his valuable collection 
of muff-boxes, one of which, presented 
to him at the Concordat of 1801, was 
W'orth .*10,000 francs. The two angels 
on each side of the high altar are 
by Bern nl ; being found too small to 
stand on the bridge of St. Angelo, 
for which they were intended, they 
were presented to this eh. by the 
sculptor’s descendants. The statue of 
St. Anna, in the chapel dedicated to 
that saint, is by Paceiti. In this ch. 
are the tombs of the Prussian sculptor 
Rudolph Schadow, by his country- 
man Wolf; of Angelica Kaufimann ; 
of George Zoega, the learned Danish 
antiquary, and well-known author of 
the w'ork on the Obelisks; and in 
the 3rd chapel on rt, of Miss Fal- 
conet, a young English lady, with a 
beautiful recumbent figure, by the 
talented American artist, Miss Hos- 
mer. In the second chapel on the 
1. is a modern picture of the Ma- 
donna, by Cades, and 2 others on 
the side wall representing her mira- 
culous salutation, in 1842, to a French 
J ew named Ratisbonne, who was wan- 
dering about the church. This was 
followed by his conversion to Chris- 
tianity —an event w'hich created a 
good deal of sensation in Rome at 
the time. This ch. is remarkable for 
the ceremony of the Trc Ore , or 3 hours 
of Christ's agony on the cross, and 
the Sette Bolori of the Virgin, which 
takes place on Good Friday, from 12 
to 3 p.3i. Sermons in English are often 
preached here during Lent, it being 
the parish ch. of the Piazza di Spagna 


and adjoining quarter much frequented 
by the English in Rome. 

S, Andrea al Quirinale, in the street 
leading from the Quattro ^Fontane 
to the Piazza of the Quirinal, an 
eleaaut little ch., built by Prince €a~ 
millo Pamfili, nephew' of Innocent X., 
from the designs of Bernini _ It has a 
Corinthian facade, and a semicircular 
portico with Ionic columns. The in- 
terior is oval, and richly decorated. In 
the chapel of S. Francis Xavier, the first 
on the rt,, are 3 paintings by Bacicuo ; 
they represent St. Francis Xavier bap- 
tizing a queen in India, and the death 
of the saint in the desert island of San- 
cian in China. The chapel of St. Stanis- 
laus Kostka, second on 1., has an altar- 
piece representing the patron saint 
kneeling before the Virgin, by Carlo 
Ilarotta; the other paintings are by 
Od n'zi and Mai .anti pupils of Baciceio. 
Under the altar the body of St. Stanis- 
laus is preserved in an urn of lapis 
lazuli. In the recess between this chapel 
and the high altar is the tomb of 
Charles Emanuel IV., king of Sardinia, 
who abdicated in 1802, and became a 
Jesuit in the adjoining convent, where 
he died in 1819, by Fed a, a Pied- 
montese sculptor. The painting at the 
high altar, representing the Cruci- 
fixion of St. Andrew, is by Giujlielmo 
Bonjotpione ; on each side are fine co- 
lumns of Cotanella marble. In the 
convent is shown the chamber of 
St. Stanislaus, converted into a chapel 
by Chian. It contains a singular statue 
of the dying saint by Le Gros : the 
head, hands, and feet are of white, 
the robes of black, and the couch is 
of yellow marble. It was near this 
church, probably in the gardens be- 
hind, extending to the valley between 
the Quirinal and the Viminal, that 
stood the celebrated Temple of Quiri- 
nus, erected by Romulus. 

S. Andrea delle Valle, on the piazza of 
the same name, near the Valle theatre, 
i one of the best specimens of modem 
church architecture in Rome, It was 
built in 1591, from the designs of Oli- 
vieri, and finished by Carlo Maderno. 
The facade is by Carlo Ranald! : ho* 
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tween its coupled columns of the Corin- 1 who died in 1556, He was the Mo 
thian and composite orders are niches j grapher of Cardinal Bembo, and the 
containing statues by Dumont o Guidi, j author of the Galateo, or Art of 
JSnak Furnta, and FawellL The j Living in the World, Another tomb 
interior is celebrated for its frescoes. | of some interest is that of Cardinal 
The cupola, one of the most beauti- Gozzadino, nephew of Gregory XV. 
ful in Rome, was painted by Lanjranco, The Barberini chapel, 1st on 1., con- 
and is one of his most successful tains an Assumption by Domenico Pus- 
works. He devoted 4 years to its sitjnani ; and 4 statues, of which S. 
execution, after a long study of Cor- Martha is by Francesco Mochi, St. John 
reggio’s cupola at Parma. The glory ! the Evangelist by Buoimcmo , the Bap- 
whieh he painted on the centre of j tist by Pietro Bet nini, and the Magdalen 
the lantern was considered to form an 1 by Cristoforo Sonii. The Feast of the 
epoch in art. At the 4 angles are the Epiphany is celebrated with great 
Evangelists by Dumenidino ; the subject pomp here, and sermons in different 
on the vault of the tribune above languages preached during its Octave, 
the cornice are also by Domeuichiuo : This ch. is supposed to occupy the 
the finest portions being the Flagella- j site of the Curia of Pompey, and very 
tion of Sc. Andrew on 1., his being led i near to where Caesar fell. Close by is 
to the cross on rt., and his glorification the Palazzo Valle, belonging to a family 
in the semicircular space above. The that has given its name to the ad- 
latter is most remarkable for its joining quarter, the paternal house of 
clear and powerful colouring. Of the Pietro della Valle, the celebrated tra- 
evangelists, the St. John is an admi- veller of the 14th century, 
table figure, powerfully coloured and 

beautiful in expression. Amidst the S. Andrea del Scozzesi, in the street 
outcry against these frescoes, Domeni- leading from the Piazza Barberini to 
chino is said to have visited them the Quirinal, is chiefly interesting to 
some time after their execution, and our northern fellow-countrymen from 
to have said, “Non mi pare d’esser being the last resting-place of many 
tanto eattivo.” Lanzi, speaking of the Scottish families who died at Borne ; 
evangelists, says that, “ after a hun- it dates from 1G49, when it was erected 
dred similar performances, they are by the Marchioness of Huntley and 
still looked up to as models of art.’* Count Leslie. The large picture of the 
On the walls of the choir are 3 large Martyrdom of St. Andrew, over the 
frescoes representing the Crucifixion high altar, is by Gatin Hamilton ; the 
of St, Andrew, by il Calabrese . In the 2 oblong ones, of different saints, by 
Strom chapel, the 2nd on the rt., Jamieson , a Scottish artist, the fellow 
erected from the designs of J/. Anifclo, pupil of Vandyke, and in the style of 
are copies in bronze of the Pieta in the latter. This ch. is annexed to a 
St. Peter’s, and of the Elias and Bachel College for the Education of Roman 
which stand beside the Moses at S. Catholic Priests natives of Scotland, 
Pietro in Vincoli. In the rt. transept which has been rebuilt and much en- 
is a picture of S. Andrea di Avellino, larged, from donations chiefly from 
by Lanfmuco. On the two sides of the Scottish Roman Catholics, 
nave are the sepulchral monuments of 

Pius II. and Pius III., by Paolo Romano S. Angelo in Pescheria, within the 
and Pdsqaiuo of Montepuleiano ; they Portico of Oetavia, and built on the 
formerly stood in the old basilica of site of the Temple of Juno, by Ste- 
St. Peter’s, from which they were re- phen III. in 7 32, and frequently re- 
moved on its being pulled down. The stored, is chiefly remarkable from its 
St, Sebastian in the 3rd chapel on L connection with the history of Cola di 
is by Giovanni de* Vecchi In the Rienzo. It was upon the walls of this 
Rucellai chapel, the 2nd on the 1„ ch. that he exhibited the allegorical 
is the tomb of Giovanni della Casa, picture of Rome, which first roused 
the learned archbishop of Benevento, \ the people against the nobles, It 
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was here also that lie assembled the 
citizens by sound of trumpet to meet : 
at midnight on the ‘20th May, 1347, in 
order to establish the u good estate/' 
After passing the night in religious 
observances, Cola marched out of the 
eh. in armour, but with bis head un- 
covered, attended by the papal vicar 
and numerous followers bearing alle- 
gorical standards of Peace, Liberty, 
and Justice. He proceeded in this 
way to the Capitol, and there, standing 
before the Hon of basalt, called on the 
people to ratify the articles of the 
Good Estate. This memorable scene 
terminated by the elevation of Cola to 
power as the Tribune and Liberator 
of Home. This eh. underwent an al- 
most entire reconstruction in 1866. 

S. Antonio Abate, opposite the S. 
facade of near Santa Maria Maggiore 
supposed to stand upon the site of a 
temple of Diana; the only part re- 
maining of the edifice rebuilt in 
1481 is the handsome Lombard porch 
which led formerly into the Hospital, 
and now forms the principal entrance 
to the ch. In the chapel of the saint, on 
the rt. on entering, are two curious 
specimens of coloured mosaic repre- 
senting tigers tearing young bulls. 
The walls in the interior, which was 
restored in the last century, are covered 
with frescoes representing scenes in 
the life of the saint, painted by Gio- 
vanni deha Mwca, in most of which 
the Devil plays a conspicuous part ; 
those of the cupola of the chapel of the 
patron saint are by Pom tranno, On the 
feast of St. Anthony (January 17th\ 
and during the whole of the following 
week, the ch. was much resorted to by 
the peasantry to have their domes- 
tic animals blessed and sprinkled with 
holy water. On the 24th, or octave, 
all the postmasters about Home used to 
send their horses mounted by their 
postilions in their smartest liveries for 
the same purpose. Those of the pope, 
of the Church dignitaries, and Roman 
princes, were brought decorated in 
their richest trappings. The ceremony 
was formerly an interesting one, but 
the political changes since 1870 have 
brought it into disuse. The ancient] 


church of S. Andrea in Catabarbara 
Patricia, which stood on the site of the 
Basilica of Junius Bassus, in the rear 
of this ch., and which existed until the 
1 7th eenty., has entirely disappeared. 

S. Antonio del Portoghesi, near the 
Via della Scrofa, the national ch. of 
the Portuguese, is a handsome edifice 
internalh , of the 17th eentun , its walls 
being richly decorated with various 
kinds of coloured marbles and Sicilian 
jasper; none of the paintings are of 
any great merit ; it contains numerous 
| tombs of Portuguese who have died at 
| Rome. Jt was entirely repaired in 
! 1870, under the direction of Vespi- 
1 gnani, junior. 

S. Apollinare, in the square of the 
same name, near the ch. of S. Agos- 
tino, is a handsome edifice, supposed to 
stand on the site of a temple of Apollo, 
converted into a Christian ch. by St. 
Silvester. The present edifice dates 
from the time of Benedict XIV., and 
consists of a large vestibule, and an 
undivided nave; the choir and high 
altar were erected by the architect 
Fuga at his owm expense. In the 
vestibule at the altar on the 1. is a 
painting of the Umbrian school of the 
16th centy., representing the Madonna 
with SS. Peter and Paul, erroneously 
attributed to Penifjmo. The adjoining 
extensive convent, formerly possessed 
by the Jesuits, is now the ecclesiastical 
seminary of the diocese of Rome. 
This ch. is celebrated for its collection 
of sacred relics. 

SS. Apostoli, in the piazza of the same 
name behind the Corso, founded by 
Pelagius I. in the 61h centy., rebuilt 
by Martin V. about 1420; and dedi- 
cated to the Apostles Philip and 
James. The tribune was added by 
Sixtus IV., and the portico by Julius 
II., when Cardinal della Rovere, from 
the designs of Bassio Pintelli. The 
interior was restored by Francesco 
Fontana. At the B, end of the por- 
tico in front of the ch. is an antique 
bas-relief of an eagle standing in a 
crown of oak-leaves, from the adjoin- 
ing forum of Trajan, much admired 
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as a specimen of ancient decorative 
art. At the opposite end is the 
simple monument erected by Gnwvu 
to his early friend and countryman 
Volpato, the celebrated engraver: it 
represents in bas-relief a figure of 
Friendship weeping bcfo*e the bust of 
the deceased. The mierhr of the eh. 
is remarkable for another fine work 
of 0‘Miovif, the monument to Clement 
XIV., placed over the door in the 
1. aisle which leads into the sacristy. 
By the inscription on that to Volpato 
we are told that the monument was 
executed by Canova in his 25th 
year, and wo may therefore regard 
it as one of the first successful efforts 
of the new -school of sculpture. It 
consists of a sitting statue of the 
Pope, and 2 fi cures representing Tem- 
perance and Meekness, and was raised 
to his patron at the expense of Carlo 
Giovgi, who had received many fa- 
vours from Clement XIV., and who 
commissioned his friend Volpato to 
employ Cano va. The remains of the 
pontiff are laid in the cloisters. A 
Latin inscription, placed on one of 
the pilasters in the rt, aisle, marks the 
spot where the praccordia of Maria Cle- 
mentina, wife of the first Pretender, are 
deposited : her monument w T e have al- 
ready noticed in St. Peter’s. The paint- 
ings "in this ch. are not remarkable : the 
picture over the high altar, represent- 
ing the Martyrdom of the Apostles 
Philip and James, to whom this ch. 
was originally dedicated, and whose 
remains are beneath the high altar, 
is by Domenico Mur atari : it is one of 
the largest altarpieces in Rome ; and 
is painted on the wall. The Triumph 
of the Franciscan Order on the vault 
over the nave is by Baclccio . The St. 
Anthony, in the chapel of that saint, 
by Benedetto Luti, is mentioned by 
Lanzi as one of his most esteemed 
works. A highly - decorated chapel, 
2nd on rt., dedicated to the Virgin of 
the Immaculate Conception, with a 
large modern painting by Goqhetti^ was 
erected, at an expense of 20,000 scudi, 
by the banker Chiaveri. In the choir 
is a good sepulchral monument of the 
15th centy., raised by Sixtus IV. to 
Ins kinsman Pietro Riario ; and oppo- 


site to it those of Garundo Aiisedo.ua 
in the same style, and of Cardinal 
Raphael Riario, from the designs of 
Michel Angelo. The festival of St. 
Roim ontura is celebrated in this ch. 
on the 14th July, in the presence of 
the College of Cardinals. The ch. 
was re-opened in 1870, after important 
repairs. The adjoining convent was, 
until 1873, the head-quarters of the 
Order of the Black Friars, or Minor 
Conventuals, of which Sixtus VI. and 
Clement XIV. were members; in it 
were written the celebrated letters of 
the latter which made so much noise 
in the kjt century. 

In the - Ivtfces of the convent, now 
occupied by the Ministry of War, are 
several monuments, removed for the 
most part from the older church, 
amongst which are worthy of notice two 
to the memory of Cardinal Bessarion, 
the eminent Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, who contributed so much to the 
intioduction of Greek literature into 
Western Europe since the revival : bom 
at Trebizoud, he attached himself to the 
Roman Church, and became bishop of 
Tusculum in 1 466 ; he raised, during his 
lifetime, one of these memorials, with 
a Greek and Latin inscription from his 
own pen ; the other w as placed in the 
church, after his death at Ravenna, in. 
1472, by the monks, when his remains 
were brought here ; it is surmounted 
by a very characteristic portrait of the 
deceased in relief. The cenotaph to 
Michel Angelo, -who died in this parish 
on the 17th Feb. 1563, and who was 
buried here before his remains were re- 
moved clandestinely {clum j, as stated 
on the modern inscription above, to Flo- 
rence, where they were laid in the ch. 
of Santa Croce, has upon it a recumbent 
figure of the old man, with Ms very 
striking likeness. In a recess, formerly 
the door leading from the cloister into 
the ch., has been placed a memorial 
over the grave of Clement XIV., whose 
remains were removed here from St. 
Peter’s in 1802. On the side wall is 
one of the memorials to Bessarion, 
surmounted by Ms bust in relief ; in 
the centre of the outer cloister is a 
large ancient marble vase, supposed 
to be the Qantharm , or vessel used for 
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JJmiuns, ^hich ^twod in the aixiuw of 
<%* primitive basilica. 

Ait* f celi: <*• Santa Ham di Araeodi 

S» m-hix.3 'yu': a. eicnr eKaip- 
powd .o war * f die to. eenfcy.am the 
Ac, nthic. L : * in the fin in of the smaller 
banners, with 3 wheA-umdows in the 
front; the interior has been entirely 
molerA V., the only objects worthy of 
notice beirg the tomb of Stefuno Sordi, 
by o i e of the CVimatis, adorned with 
nifKne r and ra' hig a recumbent % we 
< >f tb e deceased. The bas-relief on the 
tnpi^bex 1c of the ch.was brought from 
au abac erect *d by Curd' mil Barba in 
the okt basilica of St. Peter’s. The 
convent of Sta. Ralbina, which is sur- 
rounded by me liteval walls, with a 
lone?* of "die ^ame period, when it 
Sen eri as a stronghold of the Roman 
barons, has been laiely consorted into a 
penitentiary tor young criminals. The 
eh, 1 <. sei loin open ( on th * 2nd Tuesday 
i i i*„ if, and on hlareii »i, the saints 
aui>i\ ers-aiy ; its principal interest is 
in its situation, commanding line 
views o\er the Cadian, the valley be- 
tween it and the Aventine, the ruins 
on the Palatine, and the Baths of 
Caraealla. It is partially built across 
the Servian walls, specimens of which 
are to be seen in front of the ch. sup- 
porting the terrace, and behind the 
tribune in the garden. Remains of the 
celebrated house of Q. Fabius Cilo, 
with water-pipes bearing his name, and 
the busts of the young nephews of 
Augustus, Cains and Lucius now in the 
Vatican), were discovered in this neigh- 
bourhood in 1839. 

8. Bartolommeo alT Icola, in the 
Island of the Tiber, and on the site of a 
temple of Jupiter, or, as some antiqua- 
ries will have it, of dSscrdapius. The 
present ch., as we read on an inscription 
in hexameters over the central door, 
was erected in Ills by Paschal II., 
to receive the bodies of certain mar- 
tyrs; and was successively restored by 
Gelasius II. and Alexander III. : it 
was nearly ruined during the frightful 
inundation of 1557, It acquired its 


lio9 

present for u in the reign of Gi egory 
XIII., from the designs of Martino 
Longhi. The interior consists of a mne 
and ~2 aisles, separated by 1 4 ancient 
gran he columns v. itli composite capitals. 
T„e u * ’ Uiide 1 ' the h’gh altar is a due 
V-eii ku of icd }oiphmy, ChUJiabig 
the relics of Jr t- Lai iholomew and other 
sain ts; before it is a puteal or mouthpiece 
of a well, with bas-reliefs of the 12th. 
century . The paintings in the differ- 
ent chap Is arc* chiefly of the 17th cen- 
tury’ ; none of than are worthy" of par- 
ticular notice. In the garden of the 
adjoin L,g Franciscan convent may be 
seen remains of the substructions w inch 
surrounded the island, gfr i ng to it the 
firm of a ship, as stated in p. 147. A 
slmne in white marble, with 4 statues 
of saints, was erected in front of this 
ch., in 1870, at the expense of Duke 
Grazioli. 

S. Bernardo, in the Piazza de’ Ter- 
mini, a circular building of consider- 
able interest as one of the halls 
which stood at the angles of the 
outer circuit of the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. It has been preserved entire 
by the pious care of Gaterina Sforza, 
countess of Santa Flora, who in 1598 
converted it into a ch. dedicated to St, 
Bernard, and presented it to the Cister- 
cian monastery which she founded 
and endowed. The ch. lias been 
lately restored; and the rents which 
nrenaced ruin to the beautiful roof, with 
its sunk square panels, repaired. There 
are several inscriptions to members of 
the Sforza family interred here ; and 
the slab tomb of Cardinal Passionei, the 
learned librarian of the Vatican. A 
good monument to the sculptor Finelli, 
who died in 1833, by Rinaldi, has been 
placed 5n this church. 

S. Bibiana, not far from the Porta di 
San Lorenzo, founded in the 5th cen- 
tury on the site of the house of the 
saint, near the Licinian Palace, and 
entirely remodelled by Urban VIII, 
from the designs of Bernini, who added 
the facade. The 8 columns, 6 of granite 
and 2 of marble, the latter with spiral 
flutings and Corinth ianj capitals, sepa- 
rating the nave from the aisle 4 ?, are 
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antique. On the walls of the nave 
are 10 frescoes of events in the life 
of the saint; those on the rt. are h) 
Agostino CiimpcVi ; the opposite ones 
by Pietro di Cortona, The statue of S. 
Bibiana at the high altar is generally 
admitted, to be the masterpiece of Ber- 
nini, It is graceful in style, anti foi ms a 
contrast to the fantastic taste which 
characterises his later works. Beneath 
the altar is a magnificent sarcophagus 
of Oriental alabaster 17 feet in cir- 
cumference; it contains the remains 
of Bibiana and of 2 other saints of her 
family. Near the door, enclosed in an 
iron cage, is the stump of a column, 
to which Sta. Bibiana is said to have 
been tied when she suffered martyrdom 
— being Hogged to death. This cb. is 
rarely open, except on the anniversary 
of the patron (Dec. 2nd, the St. 
Swithiu’s day of the Homans, w ho have 
a saying, that if it rains on that day 
it will continue to do so for the next 
forty) and on the 4th Friday in Lent. 

The Cappuceini, or S. Maria della 
Concession©, in the Piazza Barberini, 
built by Cardinal Francesco Barber- 
ini, a member of the Capuchin order, 
brother of Urban VIII, It is cele- 
brated for the picture of the Arch- 
angel Michael by Gnklo (in the first 
chapel on the rt.), classed by Lanzi 
among his best works in the softer 
manner. Forsyth calls it the Catholic 
Apollo. <£ Like the Belvedere god,” 
he says, “ the archangel breathes that 
dignified vengeance which animates 
without distorting; while the very 
devil derives importance from his 
august adversary, and escapes the 
laugh which his figure usually pro- 
vokes.” The Lucifer is said to be a 
likeness of Cardinal Pamffli, after- 
wards Innocent X., who had dis- 
pleased Guido by his criticisms. ^ The 
common story tells us that it is the 
portrait of Urban VIII. ; but the 
fact that the picture was painted for 
Cardinal Barberini, the pope's bro- 
ther, must throw discredit on the 
statement, even if it were not esta- 
blished that the satire was directed 
against Ms predecessor, Innocent X. 
In the same chapel is a fine picture, by 


s. carlo a catinari. Home. 

Gherardo della Xvtie, of Christ tempted 
and crowned with thorns, &e. Cardinal 
Barberini is buried in the cb. before 
the high altar ; his grave is marked by 
the simple inscription on the pave- 
ment, Hie j iieet pulvis , oink, it nihil. 
On tlie wall above the entrance door 
is the cartoon by Francesco Berctia 9 re- 
presenting St, Peter walking on the 
waters, used in restoring the Navicella 
which Giotto executed in mosaic, now 
under the portico of St. Peter’s. In 
the chapel opposite to Guido’s Arch- 
angel is the Conversion of St. Paul, 
one of the best works of Pietro d>t Cor- 
tona. u Whoever,” says Lanzi, “ would 
know to what lengths he carried his 
style in his altarpiece should examine 
the Conversion of St, Paul in the Ca- 
puchin ch. at Home, which, though 
placed opposite to the St. Michael of 
Guido, nevertheless fails not to excite 
the admiration of such professors as 
are willing to admit various styles of 
beauty in art.” The Ecstasy of St. 
Francis, by Domuikhino , in the third 
chapel on the rt., was painted gratui- 
tously for the ch. A fresco by Dome- 
nichmo , formerly in the convent, repre- 
senting the death of St. Francis, 1ms been 
recently placed here. The Dead Christ 
in the 3rd chapel on 1. is by his pupil, 
Aivheai'm On the l.-hand side 
of the high altar is the tomb of prince 
Alexander Sobieaki, son of John III., 
King of Poland: he died in Home 
in 1714. Under the ch, are 4 low' 
vaulted chambers, entered from the con- 
vent, w r Mch constitute the cemetery of 
the friars. The earth v r as originally 
brought from Jerusalem. The walls are 
covered with bones and skulls, fantas- 
tically arranged ; several skeletons are 
standing erect in the robes of the order. 
Whenever one of the friars dies, he is 
buried in the oldest grave, from which 
the bones of the last occupant are 
removed to this general ossuarium. 
The adjoining convent is the head- 
quarters of the Capuchin Friars, and 
the residence of the General of their 
Order. Annexed to it is a large gar- 
den, which adjoins the grounds of the 
Villa Ludovisi. 

S. Carlo a Catinari, on the piazza 
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of the same name, <*o called from 
the manufacturers of <ati,ri or dishes 
and earthenware in general, who lived 
in the vicinity. The eh. was built in 
1012, from the designs of llosati and 
Soria. The cupola is one of the highest 
in proportion to its diameter in home, 
and is ceiebtated for the 4 frescoes 
on the spandrils of the cupola^ by 
Uomemduno, representing the Cardinal 
Virtues, Prudence, Justice, Temper- 
ance, and Fortitude. In the choir, 
opening out of the sacristy, is a 
half-figure of S. Carlo, in fresco, by 
dhiido, formerly on the facade of the 
eh. Over the high altar is the large 
picture representing the Procession of 
S. Carlo bearing the budario during the 
Plague at Milan, by Pietro da Cortona . 
The vault above is painted by Lan- 
franco. The death of St. Anna, in the 
second chapel on the 1., is the master- 
piece of Andrea Savchi, The Annun- 
ciation, in the first chapel on the rt., is 
by Lanfranoo . 

S, Carlo in the Corso, the national 
ch. of the Lombards, with a heavy, ill- 
portioned front. The interior is from 
the designs of Martino Lunghi (1614 ), 
completed by Pietro da Cortona: it 
consists of a nave and side aisles di- 
vided by Corinthian pilasters, and is 
handsome. At the high altar is the 
large picture of S. Carlo Borromeo 
in glory, with St. Ambrose and S. 
Sebastian, considered to be one of the 
best works of Carlo Maratia . The rich 
chapel of the rt. transept has a mosaic 
copy of the Assumption, by the same 
painter, now in the Cibo chapel at S. 
Maria del Popolo *, the statue of David, 
is by Pietro Pac'd li ; and that of Judith, 
by Lebrun, The painting of St. Barnabas 
in the next chapel is by Francesco Mold . 
On the floor of the nave and near the 
pulpit is the slab-tomb of Count Ales- 
sandro Yerri, the author of the 
4 Notti Romane,’ who died at Rome 
in 1816, The festival of S. Carlo 
Borromeo, on -the 4th November, 
used to be celebrated with great 
pomp here, high mass being per- 
formed at 10 a.m. by a cardinal priest, 
in the presence of the Pope and the 
Sacred College. 

\Ptome. J 


S. Caterina del Funari, near the Pa- 
lazzo Mattel, at the foot of the Capitol, 
and on the site of the Flaminian Circus. 
The front, erected at the expense of 
Card. Cesi, is a good specimen of the 
architecture of the IBthcentv. There 
is little worthy of notice in the interior. 
The irnme of Funari given to this ch. is 
derived from its being built on the 
rope-walk, into which a part of the 
Flaminian Circus had been converted. 

S. Caterina di Siena, opposite the 
junction of the Via Nazionale and Via 
del Quirinale. A very handsome ch., 
decorated with coloured marbles, gild- 
ing, and stuccoes. It is attached to an 
extensive convent of Dominican nuns. 
The anniversary of the marriage of St. 
Catherine is celebrated here on Feb. 3, 
when amongst other relics one of her 
shoulder-bones is exhibited. The huge 
mediaeval tow er, called the Torre delle 
Mi t Lie, is included within the convent 
grounds. 

S. Oeeilia, at the extremity of the 
Trastevere, near the Quay of la Ripa 
Grande, built on the site of the house of 
the patron saint. Its foundation dates 
from 230, in the pontificate of Urban I. 
It was rebuilt by Paschal I., in the 
form of one of the smaller basilicas, 
in 821, and entirely restored and re- 
duced to its present form by Card. Sfron- 
dati in 1599, and subsequently redeco- 
rated by Card. Doria, as we now see it, 
in 1725, when the ranges of columns 
which formed the nave of the original ch. 
were built round and converted into the 
present heavy pilasters to support the 
roof ; and the gallery, with its marble 
columns, enclosed so as to form thegrated 
cells, where the nuns can assist at the 
ceremonies of the ch. without being seen 
from below. In the fore-court is an 
antique marble vase or cantharus, which 
stood in the quadriporticus of the primi- 
tive basilica. The portico which pre- 
cedes the ch. has on the frieze some early 
arabesques In mosaic, with portraits of 
saints, supposed to date from the 9th cen- 
tury. On each side of the cross which 
forms the centre are rude likenesses of 
St. Cecilia. Entering the ch., and on 
the rt. of the door, is the tomb of 
R 
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Cardinal Adana, of Hertford, who was 
administrator of the diocese of Lon- 
don (ob. 1398) and titular cardinal of 
this ch, This prelate, a very learned 
man, took part in the opposition to 
Urban VI., and, having been arrested, 
with five other cardinals, at Lucera, 
was carried by that vindictive pope 
to Genoa : he alone was saved by the 
interference of the English crown, the 
others being barbarously put to death 
in the convent of S. Giovanni di Pre, 
where their remains were discovered a 
few years ago. On the sarcophagus are 
the arms of England, at that time 3 
leopards and fleurs-de-li® quartered. On 
the 1. of the entrauceis the handsome urn 
of Cardinal Fortiguerra (oh. 1473), who 
played an active part in the contests of 
Pius IL and Paul II. with the Malatestas 
in the Romagna, the Savellis, and the 
Counts of Anguillara, in the 15th cent) . 
The body of St. Cecilia, which lay 
originally in the catacombs of St. 
Calisto, from which it was removed 
by Paschal X. to this ch., is deposited 
in the Confession beneath the high 
altar ; the silver urn in which it had 
been placed disappeared during the 
first French occupation. The re- 
cumbent statue of St. Cecilia, by 
Stef am Mademo , is one of the most 
expressive and beautiful specimens 
of sculpture which the 17 th century 
has produced. It represents the body 
of the saint in her grave-clothes, 
in the position in which it is de- 
scribed to have been found when her 
tomb was opened. At the extremity of 
the rt. aisle, and near a chapel with a 
cinquecento bas-relief of the Virgin 
and Child, is a painting of St. Cecilia 
appearing to Paschal L, to make known 
where her remains lay in the catacombs, 
where they had been deposited by S, 
Urbanus : it stood under the outer por- 
tico in former times, and is supposed to 
be as old as the 9th cent. The tribune, 
the least altered part of the original ch., 
contains an ancient episcopal seat and 
some curious mosaics which belonged 
to the ch. as it was rebuilt by Pas- 
chal I. In the 9th century. Those on 
the vault represent Our Saviour holding 
a scroll in one hand, and giving his 
benediction with the other, having St. 

\k 
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Paul, St. Cecilia, and St. Paschal on one 
side, and St. Peter, St. Valerian, and St. 
Agata on the other. Over the head of 
the Saviour is a handsome hand grasp- 
ing a wreath, and on the arch the mono- 
gram of Paschal I. ; below a lamb and 
0 sheep on either side, emblematical of 
! the Saviour and Apostles. The high- 
j altar, placed on a raised presbytery over 
I the Confession, is beneath a very hand- 
. some Gothic canopy in white marble, 
supported by 4 columns of the beautiful 
nero-bianco marble. The paintings 
on the roof of the nave are by Seb. 
Couch. From the extremity of the 
rt. aisle, near the entrance, a pass- 
1 age leads to the chapel of Santa Ce~ 

] cilia, erected in a part of the house in 
| which she lived, and which appears, 
1 from the traces of a furnace and leaden 
; pipes, to have been connected with 
* a bath-room. The martyrdom of the 
saint over the altar here has been at- 
tributed to (i uido ; the landscapes are 
by Paul Brill , but a good deal injured 
by damp. The adjoining monastery, 
one of the largest in Rome, is inhabited 
by nuns of the order of St. Benedict. 
The ch. of St. Cecilia, except on feast- 
days, is closed at an early hour in the 
forenoon. The feast of the saint (Nov. 
*22) is celebrated with great pomp and 
fine music; and on the 2nd Wednesday 
in Lent the numerous relics pos- 
i sessed by the nuns are exposed, with 
! a grand display of medieval reli- 
j quaries and plate. The outside of the 
apse, and a portion of the nave towards 
the Via di S. Maria in Orto, preserves 
unaltered the style of the 9th century. 
The square and massive bell-tower 
is probably of a later period. The 
catacombs of San Callisto, on the Via 
Appia, where the remains of St. Cecilia 
were first laid, are lighted up on Nov. 
22, and much resorted to. 

S. Oesareo, called in Palatio, from its 
vicinity to the baths of Caracal! a, and 
mentioned by St. Gregory the Great, 
an ancient ch. on the rt. of the Via 
Appia, at the bifurcation of the Via 
Latina, a short way before reaching 
the Porta St. Sebastiano. It resembles 
in form the adjoining ch. of SB. Nerea 
! ed Achilles (p, 277). It is principally 
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remarkable for its raised presbytery, ' 
enclosed by a marble screen. Behind 
the high altar is an ancient episcopal 
chair, ornamented with mosaics; its 
nimble pulpit .-‘lands on torse columns 
tkeoiated uith mosaics and heads of 
sphinxe-*. sheep, &c., in relief. The 
more nnm m mosaic of the tribune is 
from designs* bj t m. Jqnno. 

S. Clemente, in the valley between the 
Cadian and Esquiline hills, on the 1. in 
the street leading from the Colosseum 
to the Lateran. " This ch., long con- 
sidered as one of the most ancient and 
unaltered of the early Christian edifices 
of Rome, was recently discovered to 
hat e a still more ancient one beneath, 
to which the history hitherto attributed 
to the upper ch. in many parts applies; 
but the later building offers much 
worthy of notice in its architectural 
imitation of the one that preceded it, 
and the works of art which it contains. 
According to the traditions of the Ch., 
Clement, the third Bishop of Rome, the 
ft II ow- labourer of St. Paul, and a mem- 
ber of the Flavian family, by some 
considered the nephew of Flavius Cle- 
mens, an Imperial Christian martyr, 
erected an oratory in his own house 
on the Esquiline; this was probably 
enlarged from time to time after the 
Peace of the Church.* until it was 
replaced by a basilica, possibly that 
which has been laid open by the re- 
cent excavations ; it was in this that 
Gregory the Great read his 02nd and 
oSth homilies, and to this building 
St. Jerome must have referred in his 
writings. This ancient ch., however, 
had been long forgotten, until, in the 
latter months of 1857, some repairs 
having become necessary in tbe adjoin- 
ing convent, which belongs to the Irish 
Dominicans, its zealous and intelligent 
prior, Father Mullooly,f came upon a 
wall covered with very ancient paint- 
ings, at a level of nearly 20 ft. be- 
low the modem ch. ; further research 
showed that this was the aisle of an ex- 

- Vfrrcrsou Rhumb HBlory deajmatf* under 
t'u" v .me the pniod .liter roust nit meN ton- 
vu-utn, oli n u lorn* p cs entmn on^ed, anil 
Ine e> 'V c ‘lelrat.ua ofChmuan woidup was 
permuted. 

f Father MhJlooly died in June, im 


tensive edifice, which stood on massive 
constructions, probably of the early 



S. Clemente. (Upper Church.) 

A. Entrance to B. Atrium, and 5. Quadri- 
porticus. e. Entrance to monastery. C. Nave. 
R. Choir, l, 2. Ambones. 3. Ancient marble 
screen. 4. lliph altar. E. Presbytery and 
Tribune. 5. Episcopal chair. 6, 1 , s, a. 
Chapels of St. John, of the Rosary, of the 
Passion of our Saviour, and of St. Uominick. 
«. ySide entrance to tin-* ch. from the street 
6, Enhance to the suer j ay and subfetianean. ch, 

times of the Empire. Subsequent ex- 
cavations resulted in the clearing out 
of both the aisles and a large portion 
b 2 
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of the nave, and the line of columns 
which divided them, and in tracing a 
considerable area of the Eoman edifice, 
upon which it as well as the more 
modern cli. rested. This subterranean 
eh. can be easily reached by a com- 
modious flight of steps from, the sacristy; 
and ^ not being considered within the 
precincts of the convent, ladies are 
admitted on application to the sacristan. 

It is impossible to fix with pre- 
cision the date of the older basilica, 
or of the more modern one which 
stands upon it: all that is mentioned 
in history as regards the former is, that 
it was considerably restored in the 8th 
centy. (a.d. 772) by Adrian I.; and, | 
it is probable that John II. erected i 
the choir in the 6th centy. It was ! 
probably destroyed in 1084, when 
Robert Guiscard burned all the public 
edifices from the Late ran to the Capitol. 
With respect to the upper ch., it pro- 
bably does not date from beyond the 
12th centy., when it is mentioned as 
having been nearly rebuilt by Paschal 
II. (1099-1118), although, from its 
containing the choir with the supposed 
monogram of John II., its construction 
had been attributed to that pontiff, 
whereas it is all but certain that the 
choir formerly stood in the older 
ch., and was removed here when the 
present one was built. The oldest 
fixed record in the upper ch., the 
mosaics on the vault of the tribune, 
are of the end of the 13th century. 

The atrium and quadriporticus of the 
upper ch, are the only perfect specimens 
in Rome, although traces of similar ones 
are to be seen adjoining other early 
churches:* it is 62 ft. by 50, and sur- 
rounded on 3 of its sides by granite 
columns with Ionic capitals. In the 
pavement are numerous fragments of 
green Ophite porphyry, derived from 
some Roman edifice : the Cantharus or 
vase for ablution before entering the 

* S. Cecilia, SS. Quaitro Ooronati. In these 
atria the poor asked for alms fiom the faithful, 
and penitents implored their prayeis; heie those 
who had inclined penance, exposed to w ind and 
rain, and hence called Eymoiantes , were obliged 
to remain until they weio permitted to return 
to the ch., the qnadriportici were also used as 
places of interment before it was allowed within 
the sacred edifices themselves. 


eh. has been replaced by a fountain. 
The entrance to this atrium is by 
a gate, over which rises a Gothic 
canopy of the 1 3th centy.; flanked by 
rude Ionic and composite columns. The 
style of this door is barbarous, and the 
jambs formed of marble slabs having 
dissimilarly sculptured tracings on 
each of its fragments, show that they 
were derived from a much more an- 
cient Christian edifice, and very care- 
lessly put together.* The ch. consists 
of a nave, separated from the aisles 
by 1 6 ancient columns of different ma- 
j terials and orders. The aisles are of 
I unequal width, that on the right being 
narrower by some feet, from the 
circumstance of the side wall resting 
on the line of columns of the subjacent 
ch., which the builders of the later 
one selected for its foundation. In 
front of the tribune and high altar, but 
standing in the middle of the nave, is 
the curious choir, enclosed by walls 
of marble, having sculptured on them, 
in addition to other Christian emblems, 
the supposed monogram of Pope J ohn 
II., who reigned from 532 to 535, 
from which it was concluded that 
the whole edifice in which it stands 
dated from that period ; but from the 
careless manner in which the blocks 
are adjusted and the wall on which 
they stand run up in so rude a manner, 
it is now generally believed that this 
choir once stood in the basilica beneath, 
from which it was removed when the 
latter was abandoned. On the sides 
of the choir are the Ambonesf or pul- 
pits: from that on the 1. (1), which is 
ascended by a double stair, with a 

* The present quadriporticus, although retain- 
ing probably its primitive plan and dimensions, 
was originally surrounded by pitasteis, as \\e 
see on the E. side; the open portico of Ionic 
column's is of a more recent date. There is 
every icasort for supposing, as we now see it, 
that it dates fiom the constiuetion oi the ad- 
joining ch. by Pascal II. 

i The visitor will remaik how these amboncs 
occupy different sides from what is seen in the 
few churches oi Rome wheie such monuments 
are still preserved Thus m the churches of Sta. 
Maria m Cosmedm (p. 265), and San Lorenzo 
fuon le Mura, the Gospel umbo, wall its adjacent 
candelabrum, is on the rt. hand looking towaids 
1 the high altar, another reason for supposing how 
carelessly the choir of S. Clemente had been 
i set np when iemoved fiom the chtmh beneath. 
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handsome candelabrum in mosaics ork 
alongside fur the Paschal candle, the 
Gospel -was read; whilst from the op- 
posite one, with reading-places turned 
towards the tribune and the nave, the 
Epistle was read and the papal edicts 
published. Tne presinter} is sepa- 
lated from the choir by a screen of 
seulptmed marble panels, of the same 
period as the choir, but put together 
in a still more careless manner, and 
evidently intended for another place. 
In front of the tribune stands the high 
altar, beneath which lie the remains of 
FUv ins Clemens, of SS. Clement and 
Ignatius of Antioch. In the centre 
of the presbytery is a marble episcopal 
scat, having engraved on it the name 
of Anastasias, who was titular Car- 
dinal of the eh. in 1 10$. The wall and 
vault of the tribune are covered with 
mosaics of two periods — those on the 
face of the arch are probably contem- 
poraneous with the reconstruction of 
the cL. by Paschal II., whilst those 
upon the vault, from an inscription 
placed over the Ciborium, were 
executed in 1297, at the expense 
of Cardinal Toinassio, a nephew of 
Boniface VIII. : the latter represent 
our Saviour on the Cross surrounded 
by handsome arabesques, interspersed 
with small figures— amongst others, of 
the 4 great Doctors of the Church — 
S3. Jerome, Augustin, Ambrose, and 
Gregory. At the foot of the Cross 
issue the 4 rivers of Paradise, with 
shepherds and their Hocks, and birds, 
especially peacocks, one of the Chris- 
tian emblems of immortality. The 
mosaics on the face of the arch are 
more interesting still. Above is the | 
Saviour, having on either side 2 angels 
and the emblems of the 4 Evangelists, j 
Below are SS. Peter and Clement, with 
Jeremiah on one side, SS. Paul, Law- 
rence, and Isaiah on the other; and 
lower down still, the holy cities Beth- 
lehem and Jerusalem, with the mystic 
lamb and sheep, emblematical of our 
Lord and the 12 Apostles. The hand, 
with a wreath of flowers, in the clouds, 
is probably of the same period, here, 
as elsewhere, the emblem of the Al- 
mighty power. The fresco paintings 
on the walls beneath have been attri- 


buted to Gmuitob ill* On ictOj or r? t G> 

e who lived about aj>. 1400. In the 
Chapel of the Sacrament, on the rt of 
the tribune, the statue of St. John the 
Baptist is by tiimutie, the brother of 
Donatello; and in the corresponding 
one of the Koyan , on the opposite side, 
the picture of the Virgin is by M. 
Cvmv. The good sepulchral monu- 
ment of Cardinal Venerio (ob. 1479) 
has two handsome half-columns, with 
basket-work capitals and covered with 
foliage leliefs. The Chapel of the Pas- 
sion, on the 3. of the great entrance, 
retains its pointed architecture of the 
13th eenty, and has on its walls the 
once interesting frescoes by JAmaom, 
representing the Crucifixion and other 
events in the lives of our Saviour, of 
St. Clement, and St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria. They hav e suffered much 
from restoiution. The chief subjects 
are— outside the arch, The Annuncia- 
tion, and St. Christopher carrying the 
infant Christ over the stream ; within, 
St. Catherine forced to Idolatry ; her 
Instruction of the daughter of the king 
Maximilian in prison ; her Dispute 
with the Alexandrian Doctors before 
Maximilian : the Miracle of her Deli- 
verance ; her final Martyrdom, with 
her burial and transport to heaven by 
angels in the background. Opposite is 
the History of St. Clement, and over 
the altar the Crucifixion of our Lord. 
In the rt. aisle, near the high altar 
and the chapel of St. John the Baptist, 
is the tomb of Cardinal Koverella, 
bearing the date of 1476. 

The lower eh. is reached from the 
Sacristy by wide stairs, opening into 
the narthex (the walls of which are 
covered with ancient inscriptions and 
sculptures discovered during the recent 
excavations), aisle, and nave : the outer 
side of the narthex consists of a mas- 
sive brick wall of fine ancient masonry, 
the inner of a range of 8 columns of 
divers marbles, the most remarkable 
being one of verde antico, a magnificent 
specimen, and another of breccia coral- 
lina. On the stucco of the wall of the 
rt. aisle are several traces of paintings, 
the best preserved being, in a niche, 
figures of the Virgin and Child, with two 
females, one probably St, Catherine; 
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the ch. was in the stjle of the Con- 
stantinian basilicas of" S, Agnese and 
San Lorenzo; they were inclosed in 
walls, covered with paintings. Looking 
towards the nave are several sacred 
subjects ; the Assumption of the Virgin, 
with the Apostles below, and on each 
side figures of a pope — probably 8t. 
Leo IV. — and St. Vitus, As the former 
has a square green halo round the 
head, it is concluded he was alive 
when the painting was executed, in 
the middle of the 9thcenty, { 845-37). 
The other paintings here, possibly of 
an earlier date, are the Crucifixion, 
with the Virgin and St. John the 
Evangelist at the foot of the Cross; 
the Supper at Cana ; Christ releasing 
2 persons, supposed to be Adam and 
Eve, from Hades ; and the Marys 
round the Saviour’s empty tomb. At 
the extremity of the 1. aisle near here, 
and beneath the chapel of the Passion 
in the ch. above, are some paintings 
which appear to be of the 9th or 10th 
centy, On the pier a mutlated figure 
of St. Prosperous, with the name. This 
saint, a native of Aquitaine, and a great 
admirer of St. Jerome, opposed the 
Pelagian heresy, which was condemned 
in this ch. by St. Zozirnus in 411 : the 
principal supporter of the Pelagian 
doctrines, a certain Celestius, is men- 
tioned by St. Jerome as feeding on 
Scotch porridge, Pulptibns ftcotorium. 
On the walls are 3 subjects relative to 
the legend of St. Libertinus, which 
are mentioned in the 1st Book of St. 
Gregory’s Dialogues, The Abbot of 
Fondi appearing before him to ask 
pardon for having maltreated him ; St. 
L. resuscitating a dead Child near 
Ravenna ; and his discovery and pardon 
of robbers in the Convent garden. 
These paintings appear to belong to 
an earlier and ruder period than those 
on the piers of the nave.* Opposite 

* Photographs of all these paintings, made 
from accurate drawings, may he piocured in the 
Sacristy at S. Clemente as well as a notice on 
the ‘History of the Excavations,* by Father 
Mullooly, and a more detailed work in English 
(* St. Olenn at and his Basilica in Rome,’ t vol, 
Svo.) by the same learned pnor Anothei very 
learned description of S. Clemente was published 
(Fob. 1871) by Cav. de Rossi, m which all the 
more recent discoveries have been described: it 
is of groat interest. 


this wall, forming one of the sides of 
the narthex, are two large compositions, 
one representing the removal from the 
Vatican of the body of St. Cyril in 
a.i>. SG3, in the time of S. Nicholas L* 
The painting is well preserved, and 
was executed for a certain Maria 
Macellaria: its style being similar to 
that of St. Alexius, it probably dates 
from the same period. On the rt. 
side of the entrance from the narthex 
to the nave, is another painting, re- 
presenting the miraculous cure of a 
widow’s child that had been laid near 
the tomb of the saint, at the town of 
Cherson, in the Crimea, where he was 
buried. The painting represents the 
sepulchral urn, on which tapers are 
burning, with the child raised by the 
widowed mother; on one side is a 
procession of tonsured priests w ith a 
bishop at their head, issuing from the 
gate of a town, on which is 'written 
the word Cersona, evidently Kerson, 
near the modern Inkermann and Se- 
bastopol. At the side of the tomb is 
the instrument of the martyrdom of 
St. Clement, who was hurled into the 
sea, an anchor attached to his neck. 
There are several inscriptions, the 
most interesting being that of Beno 
de Rapiza and his wife, who caused 
the painting to be executed; beneath is 
a large head of St. Clement, with a 
nimbus; and on the sides, figures of 
Beno de Rapiza and his wife, with two 
of their children, Clement and Altilia. 
The arabesque paintings round this 
fresco are elegant ; the whole composi- 
tion is surrounded by the sea, to indi- 
cate which numerous marine animals, 
cuttle and other fishes are introduced. 
A curious painting in the space be- 
tween two of the columns of the outer 
wall of the narthex, gives perhaps the 
best of the early representations of our 
Lord, with the head surrounded by a 
broad nimbus, and holding in the 1. 
hand a book, whilst with the rt. he 
blesses in the form practised in the 
Greek Church. Before him, on each side, 

* St. Cyril, the patron of the Sclavonic 
Church, who died at Rome a.d. 863, was first 
buried at St. Petei’s, from which his remains 
were transfeiyed to S. Clemente. For his life, 
see Leger’s ‘Etude sin* CyriUe et Methods,* 
Paris, 186S‘. 
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stand the Archangels Michael and Ga- with its ambones and Paschal candela- 
briel, with their names above, present- brum, were then removed to where we 
ing 2 tonsured personages, supposed to now see them, 
be Cyril and his brother St. Metho- The relics of St. Ignatius and St. 
dins; and on either side of the latter, Clement, lately discovered, are placed 
SS. Andrew and Clement, full-length under a handsome altar, with a canopy 
figures, with their names in vertical supported Dy elegant columns of mar- 
, lines, the name of the latter being ble, which has been erected beneath 
written with a teiminal e as by modern that in the upper church. Behind this 
Italians. A long devotional inscription altar may he seen a portion of the apse 
beneath is <-o injured as to be almost of the primitive church, once covered 


illegible. Cav. de Boss! supposes this 
painting to be of the 10th centy., and 
those of two heads, on the brick wall, 
be} ond, to belong to the primitive ck. 
of S. Clement, and to date from the 
4th, although the female has remains 
of a halo round the head. On all 
these paintings are numerous graffiti 
or scratched inscriptions of persons, 
chiefly priests, who visited this part of 
the basilica. As Nicholas I. made 
considerable additions to the ch., it is 
not improbable that the monogram on 
the walls of the marble chon* in the 
ch, above, hitherto attributed to Pope 
John II. tA.D, 532-535) is that of 
fet. Nicholas. On the walls of the 
nartliex have been placed several Homan 
and Christian inscriptions, discovered 
during the excavations. 

It is evident, therefore, that there 
existed a very extensive Christian 
basilica at this lower level, founded 
on Pagan constructions of the earl} 
Imperial if not Republican period ; that, 
this basilica having been destroyed 
and the aisles and nave filled up with 
rubbish, the modern ch. rose upon it, 
probably under Paschal II. f 1099-1118), 
who was titular cardinal before his elec- 
tion to the Papacy, which took place 
in it; and that the latter resembled in 
diminished form the more ancient 
one. No mention exists in ecclesio- 
logical history of the destruction of 
the lower ch. or the erection of the 
upper one ; but it is probable that when 
that destruction took place, the diffi- 
culty of erecting so wide a roof as 
would have been necessary to cover a 
nave of the dimensions of the older 
ch. obliged Paschal II., if he was the 
founder of the upper one, to adopt a 
smaller dimension for his nave; and 
that the choir of the time of John II., 


with marble slabs. 

The excavations at S. Clemente are 
open on application at the Sacristy. 
As their progiess is entirely dependent 
on voluntary gifts, it is trusted that 
visitors will aid in the continuation 
of the late Dr. Mullooly’s work. 
Pius IN. was a generous contributor 
to the worth} prior’s fund, whilst Eng- 
lish visitors to Rome have been veiy 
liberal in their offerings towards this 
most interesting amongst the recent 
ecclesiological discoveries of Rome, — 
none more so than H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales ; a book in which contributors 
put down their names will he found 
in the sacristy. The subterranean 
basilica is brilliantly lighted upon the 
festivals of St. Clement fNov. 23) 
and St. Ignatius (Feb. 1), and on the 
2nd Monday in Lent, the most favour- 
able occasions for visiting it, A hand- 
some monument in me 1. side aisle has 
been erected for himself by Count 
Bartolommeo di Basterot, who married 
the daughter of the Marquis de la Tour 
Maubourg, French ambassador In Rome 
after the Restoration. The architecture 
i is by Count Vespignani, and the mar- 
ble group, by Forlivesi, represents the 
future occupant of the vault between 
two genii, one weeping, and the other 
with the attributes of Hope. Count 
Basterot, bom in 1800, has caused his 
epitaph to be engraved, leaving the 
date of his death in blank, with the 
motto underneath : 

“Mortis memor sibi vivens posuitP 

SS. Cosma e Bamiano, a very ancient 
ch., built by Felix XV„ has a circular 
vestibule which was once the Temple 
of Romulus, son of Maxentius (see de- 
scription and plan, § Via Sacra, p. 97). 
This ch. consists of 3 churches one 
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above another. The lowest was ori- 
ginally a crypt. The middle one was 
divider! by Urban VIII., from what is 
now the highest, in order that the 
latter might have its floor on a level 
with the ground on* side. The middle 
eh. contain'- n well, into nhicli it L 
said Christians w ere thrown in the 
time (d Veto. In the highest ch. is an 
inscription stating that St. Oregon the 
Or eat was addressed by the image of 
the Virgin at the high altar, reproving 
him for not saluting her on passing. 
Over the tribune is an ancient mosaic, 
supposed to date from a.d. 300, the por- 
tion on the face of the inner arch repre- 
senting in the centre the mystic Lamb 
on a throne, upon which is a Cross 
and an open book, between the sev en 
candlesticks, angels, and what remains 
of the emblems of the Evangelists, 
for the lateral portio . of this mosaic, 
in every respect similar to that at 
S. Prassede, has been destioyed ; 
the mosaics on the vault, with the 
figure of the Saviour in the centre, 
to whom 6 figures, 2 in white togas, 
supposed to be SS. Peter and Paul, 
are presenting SS. Cosmas and 1)**- 
mianus, whilst S. Felix holding his 
ch., and S. Theodoius, are of pos- 
terior date, and have been much 
restored. The band beneath, of the 
mystic hand and 12 sheep, are em- 
blematical of oiu* Saviour and the 
Apostles. 

S. Gosimato, or more properly SS. 
Goama e Bamiano in Trasfcevere, not far 
from $. Calisto in that quarter, a ch, 
attached to a large convent of Nuns 
of S. Chiara, The present edifice was 
erected in 1475, by Sixtus IV., the 
facade of a gable form, and possibly from 
designs of Iktceio PintelH . Over the high 
altar is a miracle-working image of the 
Virgin, and on the 1, a fresco repre- 
senting the Virgin enthroned, with 
SS. Francesco and Chiara, a work of the 
Umbrian school, which has been attri- 
buted to Pintnriechio. In a chapel off 
the 1, aisle is an altar uecorated with 
good Renaissance bas-reliefs brought 
tram the Cibo chapel in Santa Maria 
del Popolo. Before the ch. is a fore- 
court in which stands a large granite 
urn once used as a bath ; the Gothic 


gateway by which the fore-court is 
entered" is of the 1 1th or 1 2th century. 

S. Costanza, bejoud the Porta Pia, 
near the ch. of S, Agnese, erroneously 
considered by the older antiquaiies to 
ha v e been a temple of Bacchus. It was 
built by Constantine as a baptiste y , in 
which the two Constantins, his sister 
and daughter, are supposed to have 
been baptized. The building is cir- 
cular, 73 ft. in diameter, surrounded 
by *24 coupled granite columns with 
Corinthian capitals supporting the 
drum of the cupola. The vault of 
the circular aisle between the range 
of columns and the outer wall is 
covered with mosaics of animals and 
birds ; some of the latter — pheasants, 
guinea-low 1, and partridge*— very cor- 
rectly represented, with vine-leaves 
and bunches of grapes, and different 
operations of the vintage, which gave 
rise to the idea that it had belonged 
originally to a temple of Bacchus. 
But, independently of the evidence 
afforded by the style of architecture 
and the construction of the build- 
ing, which belong ckaBy to the de- 
cline of art, the poipbyry sarco- 
phagus of the family ol Constantine, 
which was removed from the recess 
behind the altar to the museum of the 
Vatican by Pius VL, is cov ered with 
bacchanalian sj mbols of the same kind , 
which are now well known to have 
been frequently adopted as emblems 
by the early Christians, The festoons 
of grapes and pomegranates surround- 
ing the mosaic of Christ, with 2 of the 
Apostles on the side doors, aie of a 
much later period, probably of the 
8th century. As works of art they 
are greatly inferior to the mosaics 
on the vault. The columns were evi- 
dently taken from ancient edifices. 
The capitals are richly worked. It 
was consecrated as a ch.by Alexander 
IV., in the 13th centy., and dedicated 
to St. Constantia, whose remains were 
then removed from this porphyry urn, 
and deposited, with the relics of other 
saints, under the altar in the centre of 
the edifice. Bevond but near to tins 
ch. is an oblong enclosure, formerly 
called the Hippodrome of Constantine. 

I It is now shown to have been a Chris- 
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tia i eemeten, connected with the basi- 
lica <ii Nt, AgnoH?. 

5. Grisogosio, an interesting eh. in 
the r ri\isf«\ ere, widen is supposed to 
date fiVx i th * rime of Constantine tlie 
Grud.andaedi -arndti >t.Cm^souoniu, 
Mho suffered martyrdom at . Atjral *ja 
uuder Diocletian; it Mas rebuilt in 7*>1 
by Gregory III., and restored iu its pie- 
sent form by Cardinal Seipio Boighese, 
in 1623, after the designs of AE to, The 
interior, like the neighbouring more 
magnificent edifice of Sta. Maria iu 
Tra Severe, consists of a nave and 2 
aisles, separated by 22 fine granite co- 
lumns, supposed to have belonged to 
the baths of Sept. Severn*, with modern 
Ionic capitals. Ttie arch before the 
tribune is supported by 2 -very huge 
columns of red porphy ry. The high 
altar is under a canopy resting on 
columns of modern grey alabaster, 
only mini liable for their size. The 
mosaics which covered the ^ ault of 
the tribune have disappeared, except a 
fragment of the Virgin and Child, with 
S3. Chrysogonus and James; tie 
others have neen replaced h} gilt bas- 
reliefs, The central portion of the fioor 
of the nave is formed of a well- 
preserved specimen of mediaeval opus 
Alexandrinum. In the centre of 
the highly decorated roof is a copy 
of Guercmo’b picture of the patron 
saint borne to heaven by angels (the 
original is now in the Duke of Suther- 
land’s gallery in England); and over 
the Tabernacle, the Virgin and Child, 
by C’di\ Arphm. The other pictures here 
are little v. orthy of notice. Before the 
ch. is a portico supported by 4 Doric 
columns of oriental granite, Stephen 
Langton, who filled the see of Canter- 
bury at one of the most interesting pe- 
riods of our history, was titular cardinal 
of this ch. The mediaeval hell-tower 
has been modernized and whitewashed. 1 

The adjoining convent of the Order I 
of the Cnieiferi lias been lately rebuilt 
t>3 a de\ out Romuxi lady, the Princess 
Odeseaiehi. in return for her cure from 1 
a supposed malady In the intercession 
of one of tue Liemlvus of tne Order. 

Li the Via di Monte de’ Piori, open- i 
mg out of the Piazza di S. Crisogono, , 
have been discovered, at a considerable I 


depth below the surface, remains of an 
ancient edilice, the floors of which are 
cover M wririi mosaics repiesenting ma- 
rine monsters. &c., with a pentagonal 
water-cistern in the centre, the vails 
o. the entire edifice being painted, espe- 
cially the small receded chapel or 
Lu a riiim. ( )n these walls are numerous 
scratched i Ascriptions (Jtnjdi), about 
13 i hi m anber, winch show that the 
edifice, a plain private house, had been 
let or bought to serve as a corps-de- 
l <j trde (excubitorium) for a detachment 
of the 7th cohort of the Vigiles or Fire- 
men. The date mostly mentioned in 
the Urarhti is that of Alexander Severus, 
The Roman Vigiles, who acted both as 
firemen and police-guards, had 7 large 
monumental barracks in the town, 
corresponding to the number of the 7 
cohort-., each cohort haring the care of 
two adjoining regions. Besides the 
large barracks (cm era), each *c]iu had 
its excubitorium, 14 in all. The head- 
quarters were in the castium of the I. 
cohort, discovered in the 16th century 
under the Palazzo Savorelii, Piazza SS. 
Apostoli. The castrum of the II. 
cohort was discovered by Fieoroni, in 
the last centy., between the so-called 
trophies of Marius, and Temple of 
Mmcna Mah'f. Tiiai of the III. was 
discoveied by the Municipal Arch, 
t Commission in 1873, between the Baths 
of Diode Jan and the rly. station. The 
IV. stood near the ch. of S. Saba, on 
the pseudo Aventine. The V. between 
| S. Stefano Rotondo and the casino of 
'the Villa Mattel, discovered in 1755 
and 1820. The sites of the VI. and 
l VII. remain still unknown.* 

4. Basilica of Santa Croce in Germ- 
lemme, the 4th of the Roman basilicas, 
was founded in 331 by Constantine, on 
the site of the Sessorian Palace of Sextus 
Varius, the father of Ela gab ulus, from 
which it is also called the Sessorian Ba- 
silica. It is close to the Amphitheatrum 
Castrense. It derives its present name 
from the portion of the true cross de- 
posited in it by the Empress Helena, and 
from the earth from Jerusalem which 
was brought here and mixed with the 

* 8f>e be Roll’s Ugili in the* Annuli deli’ 
laid / 1S5J; ICelleriUconA ‘ Ugikb,’ and Pul- 
ler* R&y'men,* pp, 94, 95 . 
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foundations. It was consecrated by consecration of the golden rose, which 
Silvester, and entirely repaired j tiie popes still send' "annually to sove- 
by Gregory II. in the 8th century. | reign princes, formerly took place in 
I he bell- tower dates troni 1196. It , this basilica. During 1 the first French 
underwent frequent alterations under 'occupation the library was removed 
later popes, and was reduced into its to the Vatican; it w as subsequently 
present form by Benedict XI\ . in 1774. restored, but many of the rarer maira- 
D scarcely preserves any trace of its ( scripts had been stolen or lost. The 
original form. The facade and oval ( fragment of the true cross is ex- 
vestibule were then added, and some of hibited on the 4th Sunday in Lent, 
the columns were cased with masonry, ou Good Fiiday, and Mav 3. It con- 
forming piers to support the roof, sists of the Title of the Cross with 
Light of the original columns, 3 of | the trilingual inscription. It was re- 
which are fine masses of red Egyptian | discovered in 1492 enclosed in a leaden 
granite, the others of grey, all with .box placed in the apse. There is a 
composite capitals, still remain, and j collection of very extraordinary relics 
divide _ the nave from the two aisles, .in this ch., including the finger of 
The high altar is remarkable for the St. Thomas with v hieh he touched 


ancient urn in green basalt, with 4 
lions’ heads, in which the remains of 
SS. Crcsarius and Anastasius are de- 
posited. Two of the 4 columns w hich 
support the baidacchino are of the lare 
marble called Breccia Corallma. The 
vault of the tribune is covered with 
frescoes representing the Discovery of 
the Cross, and the transfer of a por- 
tion of it by St. Helena to this church. 
The author is unknown : Pmturic- 
chio has been supposed, but on \ery 
doubtful authority, to have painted 
them, from some of the heads being 
repetitions of those in the frescoes 
at Spello (see Handbook for Cent. ftah/). 
They were probably executed by 
some of his pupils. Underneath and 
behind the choir, and reached by 
stairs on the 1., is the chapel of 
St. Helena, the roof of which is de- 
corated with mosaics of the 1 6tli 
century, attributed to Baida ssare Pe- 
nned ; they replaced others said to 
have been of the time of V alentinian 
HI.; the statue of St. Helena is in 
the place over the altar formerly 
occupied by a picture by Rubens, now 
in England; the floor of this chapel 
is said to be formed of eavth brought 
by St. Helena from Jerusalem. At 
the entrance to it is an altar dedb 
cated by a certain Julius Maxirmlianus 
to St. Helena. Ladies will obsene 
a notice upon a marble slab near it, 
that their entrance to the chapel is 
forbidden, under pain of excommu- 
nication, except on the 20th of March, 
the anniversary of its dedication. The 


the wound in the side, a bottle of 
! the Yirain’s milk, her v eil and some 
of her hair, one of Judas’s 30 pieces of 
, silver, &c. Ma\ 3rd is the Feast of the 
i Invention of the True Cro-.s, when 
I solemn serv ices are celebrated. The 
I sepulchral inscription of Benedict TIL, 
who was buried in this ch., has been 
let into the wall on the rt. of the 
entrance. Pope Silvester II. expired 
I as he was celebrating mass in this ba- 
silica, and a story of his death, some- 
j v hat similar to those told of our 
1 Henry IV. and Robert Guiscard, has 
been nanded down. Silvester, who had 
acquired magical knowledge from the 
Mahomedans in Spain, having had a 
brazen head made which answered 
: questions put to it by him, received or 
1 one occasion a reply that he would nol 
1 die before he had celebrated mass k 
Jerusalem. 

SS. Domenico e Sisto, on the 
Quirinal, at the head of the Via d 
Magnanapoli, a very handsome ch. at- 
tached to a large convent, until lately 
of Dominican nuns, but now used foi 
the Court of Accounts. It was erectec 
by the architect della Greca in 1611 
The front, built of travertine, is hand 
j some, and approached by a double fligh 
of steps. The interior is highly decc 
rated, although the principal ornament 
are in stucco : the frescoes over the nav 
and the high altar are by Oanvti ; tb 
marble group of our Saviour and th 
Magdalen by Jtayyi, in the 1st chap* 
on the rt. ; the Crucifixion in the 3r 
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chapel on Lis by hoi/mur). On the 
anniversary of^the marriage of St. 
Catherine (July 19 1 her desiccated hand 
is exhibited for the generation of the 
faithful, in her chapel, the '2nd on h, 
over the altar of which stands a picture 
of her marriage, by AlFtfraih. The 
painting of the Virgin of the llo&ary, in 
the 1st chapel on L, is by BamatuHi. 

S, Francesca Bom&na, near to the 
Basilica of Constantine, built on the 
site of the Temples of V onus and Rome, 
by Leo IV. and Nicholas I. in the 9th 
century, and restored by Paul V. It 
contains some curious mosaics of the 
time of Nicholas I. u.3>. 362) on the 
vault of the apse, representing the, 
Virgin, with SS. John, James, Peter, 
and Andrew on either side, each in j 
compartments formed by columns in j 
the shape of palm-trees, and twisted, j 
The hand within a wreath over the j 
head of the Virgin, emblematical of ( 
the Almighty, as well as the mono- 
gram of Christ, in the centre of the 
arch, are beautiful as designs. All 
the mosaics once on the face of the 
tribune have disappeared. Between the 1 
2 flights of steps leading to the tribune . 
is the confessional tomb of St. Fran- 1 
cesca, covered with rich marbles and 
bronzes ; and in the rt-hand transept 
a monument to Gregory XL, erected 
in 1584 by the senate and people, 
with a bas-relief of the return of 
the Papal Court to Rome from Avi- 
gnon, in 1377, after an absence of 
72 years, from the designs of Pietro 
Oik ion. Near this monument are 2 
stones let into the wall, bearing a 
double depression, made, it is averred, 
by St. Peter’s kneeling on them when 
Simon Magus was carried off by the 
demon. In the I.-hand transept is a 
handsome marble ciborium, w ith sculp- 
tures In the style of J lino da Fiesolc. 
There are 2 sepulchral monuments in j 
the 2nd chapel on rt. ; one to Cardinal 
Vulcani, who died in 1322; the other 
to Antonio Rido, with his bas-relief 
on horseback — this Rido, born at 
Padua, was commander of the Papal 
forces under Nicholas V., and died in 
1475. There formerly existed, in the 
Sala Cupitolare of the adjoining con- 
vent, now tenanted by 01 ivetan iuonh% 


a picture, by Pier tnu th l Yoyo, of Paul 
III. and Card, Pole. It is said to have 
been lately removed to the apartment 
of the superior. At the festival of b. 
Fiancesca Romana, on the 9th March, 
high mass is celebrated in this ch, in 
the presence of the College of Card!- 
1 nals« Her body, reduced to a skeleton, 

| is exhibited on this and the preceding 
day in the crypt. Santa Francesca 
Romana was a noble lady of the 
Punziam family, remarkable for her 
piety. She founded the order of Ohhdc 
nuns, who are all of noble families, 
and occupy the convent of Tor di 
Specchi, near the Capitol. Gentile da 
Fahiano , the celebrated painter of the 
Umbrian school, was buried in this 
ch.; the bell-tower is a fine specimen of 
this class of mediaeval edifices, and is 
one of the best preserved of the period 

3th century), 

S. Francesco a Ripa, at the extre- 
mity of the Trastevere, founded in the 
13th centy , in honour of St. Francis 
of Assisi, who resided in the convent 
and hospital adjoining during his visits 
to Rome. The present ch, and con- 
vent were rebuilt by Cardinal Lazzaro 
Pallavicini, from the designs of Matteo 
Rossi. The ch. contains some works 
of art, among which are the recumbent 
statue of the blessed Ludovica Alber- 
toni, by Be? nim\ in the Paoluzzi chapel, 
which forms the 1. transept, a very cha- 
racteristic specimen of this master’s 
style. The painting over the altar, of 
a Holy Family with St. Anne, is by 
Baciceio , in his best manner. Observe 
also ^ a Nativity by S. Vouet, and a 
Pieta, by A. Caracci. The Pallavicini 
chapel in the opposite transept contains 
two sepulchral monuments of the Ros- 
pigliosi-Pallavicinis, in the very de- 
based style of the early part of the last 
century. In the convent the apartment 
occupied by St. Francis is shown, and 
in the garden an orange-tree planted 
by him, and some palm-tiees. This 
ch. is enriched with 1800 relics. 

II 0esu, hitherto the principal ch. of 
the Jesuits, in the Piazza del Gesunear 
the northern foot of the Capitol, one of 
the most richly decorated churches In 
Rome, begun in 1575 by Cardinal Ales- 
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sandvo Farnese, from the designs of 
Vignola, The facade and cupola were 1 
added by Giacomo della Porta. The 
interior is rich in marbles of the rarest i 
kinds, and is decorated in the most gor- 
geous style. The frescoes of the cupola, : 
tribune, and roof of the nave, are by 
Baciceio, The paintings at the different 
chapels are* not of a high order as 
works of art. Over the high altar, 
designed by Giacomo della Porta, has ' 
been lately placed a painting of the 
Presentation of the infant Saviour in 
the Temple, by Capalti, The Death 
of St. Francis Xavier, in the rt. 
transept, is by Carlo Marathi, The 
chapel of S. Ignazio, in the L, is , 
one of the richest in Some. It was | 
designed by Padre Pozzi, and is i 
brilliantly decorated with lapis la- j 
zuli and verde antique. The marble j 
group of the Trinity is by Bernardino j 
Ludovisi : the globe over the altar was j 
said to be the largest mass of lapis la- j 
zuli known ; but it is now ascertained to 
he mode up of pieces. The altarpiece 
of St. Ignatius is by Padre Puzd. Be- 
hind this picture is the silver statue of 
the saint. His body lies beneath the 
altar in an urn of gilt bronze. The 2 
allegorical marble groups at the sides 
of the altar, representing Christianity 
embraced by the barbarous nations, and 
the Triumph of Religion over Heresy, 
are fantastic works of the French 
sculptors Theodon and Le Bros. By 
the side of the high altar is a monu- 
ment to Cardinal Bellarmino, the cele- 
brated controversialist of the Roman 
Church. It was designed by Rainaldi ; 
the 2 figures of Religion and Wisdom 
are by Bernini. Opposite is that to 
one of the generals of the order, Pigna- 
telli* The circular chapels on each side 
of the choir are richly decorated ; that 
on the rt. contains a miracle-working 
image of the Virgin, called the Ma- 
donna della Strada: 2 great ceremonies 
take place annually in this eh.— -the 
first, in honour of St. Ignatius, on his 
festival, the 31st July; the second, 
and most important, on the 31st of 
December, when a solemn Be Beam is 
sung for the blessings received during 
the year about to close. The pope 
and cardinals used always to be present 
at this thanksgiving. The adjoining 


convent, hitherto the head-quarters of 
the Jesuits, and the residence of their 
general, is occupied by the offices of the 
general staff of the Italian army. 

S. Giacomo tie’ Spaguoli, k on the 
Piazza Xavona, after having been 
closed and out of repair for many 
year*?, lias been bought and restored 
by a company of French missionaries. 
The Spanish proprietors took away all 
the moveable w r orks of art, but there 
still remain a beautiful marble tribune, 
by Samsovino, and opposite to it is 
the marble chapel of San Gallo, one 
of the finest in Rome. 

S. Giorgio in Velahro, near the Bocca 
della Verita and the arch of Janus, 
the only ch. in Rome dedicated to 
the tutelary saint of England. It is 
of high antiquity, the foundation dat- 
ing from the 4th century. It was re- 
built in the 7th, under Pope Leo II. 
In the 13th it was restored by the 
prior Stefano, who added the portico, 
as we see by the metrical inscription 
in Gothic characters upon its front ; 
a line of which, ik IIic loom ad Velum , 
promo mine tUcitiir Am gives a wrong 
etymology of the old name of the 
quarter, the Velabrttm, in which the eh, 
.stands The interior has 16 columns, 
of different materials and styles, taken 
from the ruins of ancient edifices. 
These columns support a series of 
arches, upon which rests the wall 
pierced w r ith windows, and again the 
flat roof, as in the early basilicas. At the 
extremity of the l.-hand aisle several 
early Christian inscriptions, and a 
curious circular bas-relief with Runic 
knots, &c„ are built into the w all. The 
vault of the tribune was once covered 
with frescoes by Giotto , painted at the 
expense of Card. Stefaneschi in the 
time of Boniface VIII., of which not a 
trace remains. Beneath the high altar 
and its marble tabernacle of the 13th 
eenty. is preserved tine head of St. 
George, deposited here by Pope St. 
Zaeharias. The confession is adorned 
with good Cosmati mosaic works. 
This ch. has an historical interest 
in connexion with Cola di Rienzo. 
On the first day of Lent, 1347, Cola 
affixed to its door his celebrated 
notice announcing the speedy return 
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of the Good Estate:—/* br^e t> wpo 

l‘ ]\\ in 'Hi fi'h(,rU(dO <*J h/*o ttirfHO 

i> lAafj. Notwithstanding this, 
eh, would have fallen into ruins 
some years a go it' the confraternity 
of A Maria del Pi unto had not ob- 
tained a Grant of it from Pius VII. 
as their pm ate orator}. The eh. of 
>t. Giorgio is seldom open to the public. 
On the day after Ash Wednesday, and 
on St, George’s Day (2flrd of April), 
the Holy Sacrament being exposed 
here, it is much resorted to, when the 
several relies it possesses are exposed 
to the veneration of the faithful, one 
of which is the banner, or of 

red silk tissue, borne by the patron 
saint of the church and of our country. 
St. George became the tutelary saint of 
England under our Norman kings, and 
is still much revered by the Greek 
Church. Dorn in Cappadocia, he at- 
tained the rank of a military tiibune, 
and suffered for his faith in the reign of 
Diocletian. 

S. Giovanni Battista, a chapel behind 
St. Peter’s, founded by Leo III. The 
only portion of interest is the doorway 
richly decorated with low reliefs of 
foliage ; probably of the 8th eenty., 
when the edifice was founded. 

S. Giovanni dei FiorentM, the na- 
tional eh. of the Tuscans, at the ex- 
tremity of the Via Giulia, overlooking 
the Tiber, built by the Florentines in 
1588, from the designs of Giacomo 
della Porta, The fin e faqade was added 
by Clement XII., from those of Ales- 
sandro Galilei (1725). The chapel of 
S. Girolamo, 3rd inthert. aisle, contains 
an altarpiece representing St. Jerome 
praying before a crucifix, by Santi di 
Tito; and a fine picture of St. Jerome 
writing, by Gitfoii, which has all the 
design and expression of Raphael, with 
the colour and force of Titian. The 
painting upon the opposite wall is by 
J** ' tan ! nl In the rt. transept is the 
celebrated picture by Srdmtor Tuso, 
representing S. Co c ma and S. Damiano 
condemned to the dames. The high 
alt ir is ornamented with 4 fine columns 
of Cotanella marble, and contains the 
tombs of the Faleonieri family; the 
marble group of the .B' ptism of our 


Saviour is by Bn iji The painting 

of the Magdalen borne to Heaven by 
Ansels, in the 1. transept, is by liana) 
Coyi, the master of Pietro da Cor- 
tona. The chapel of the Crucifix, 
on i. of high altar, vs as painted by Lon- 
fruit o, In the 5th chapel on 1., the S. 
Francis. over the altar is by h mil di 2 do; 
the frescoes are by Tom traaeio ; in 
the 4th chapel the 3 small frescoes re- 
lative to S. Lorenzo, on the roof, are 
by Tauped". Cigoli is buried in this 
ch. Most of the sepulchral memorials 
here are to natives of Tuscany. 

SS. Giovanni e Paolo, the ch* at- 
1 tached to the Passionist Convent on the 
Cadian, a short distance beyond the 
Colosseum and Arch of Constantine. It 
was erected by Pammaehins, a friend 
of St. Jerome, in the 4th eenty., on 
the site of the house occupied by the 
saints to whom it V dedicated, who 
were officers in the court of Constan- 
ts, and were put to death in the reign 
of Julian. It has in front, a medie- 
val portico supported by S granite and 
! marble columns. The interior con- 
sists of a nave and 2 aisles, supported 
j by pilasters and 1 0 ancient composite 
columns. The pavement is of opvt 
Alexandrinum. The vault of the tri- 
bune is painted by Pomarenoio, In 
the rt.-hand aisle is an altarpiece 
I representing S. Saturninus, by Marco 
Bencjial. Within a railing in the nave is 
I a stone on which the patron saints are 
i supposed to have suffered martyrdom, 
i Opening out of the rt. aisle is a hand- 
| some chapel built at the expense of 
Prince Torlonia, and consecrated by 
i Cardinals Manning and Howard in 
1880. The urn under the altar con- 
tains the relics of S. Giovanni della 
Croce, founder of the Passionist 
Order. On each side of the altar 
are beautiful columns of Egyptian 
alabaster. Pilasters of the same ma- 
terial, and panels of coloured marble, 
cover the walls of the chapel. Ad- 
joining this eh. are some remains 
of the substructions of a Temple of 
Claudius, noticed in p. 148. A por- 
tion of the ancient edifice, in massive 
i blocks of travertine, forms the base of 
the elegant BelLTuv\r, one of the best- 
preserved specimens of the medico val 
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campanili of the 1 3th centy. in Home. 
The gardens of the convent, covering 
the entire extent of the Temple of 
Claudius, are ell worth a visit. The 
view from the shady avenue of ilexes, 
overlooking the \ alley of the Colosseum 
and the slopes of the Palatine, is ex- : 
ceedingiy beautiful. 

S. Giovanni a Porta Latina, inside the 
closed gate of that name, an ancient 
ch., founded near the spot where the 
Evangelist suffered martyrdom, is 
chiefly remarkable for its good mediaeval 
bell-tower. The interior contains some 
ancient marble columns. Around the 
doorway and on the altar are some 
ribbon mosaic decorations of the 
Cosmau. Founded in a.d. 772 by 
Adrian I., it was restored in the 12th 
centy, by Celestiu III., nearly as we 
now see it. Close by is the small cir- 
cular ch. of S. (Jiooanni in Oleo , on the 
spot where stood the caldron of boil- 
ing oil into which the Evangelist was 
cast : both are near to the closed Porta 
Latina of the Aurelian wall. S. Gio- 
vanni in Oleo has a handsome frieze in 
term-cotta, and was erected by a certain 
French auditor of the Rota, Benedict 
Adam, in the reign of Julius II. (1509). 
On the opposite side of the road is the 
ruin of a huge tomb, which stood on 
the side of the Via Latina, before the 
Aurelian wall was built. This ch, is 
open on the anniversary of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. John, the t>th May, and 
on the 5th Saturday in Lent. Tire 
Columbarium of Campana (p. 172) is 
close to this. 

S. Giuseppe de’ Falegnami, the ch. of 
the Confraternity of Carpenters, over 
the Mamertine Prisons, has, at the 
1st altar on 1., a Nativity, the first 
work which Carlo Maratta exhibited 
in public. Beneath is a subter- 
ranean chapel, containing a curious 
ancient crucifix, an object of great 
veneration. 

S, Gregorio, on the Cselian, founded in 
the 7th centy. on the site of the family 
mansion of St. Gregory the Great In 
1573 it was transferred to the Camal- 
dolese monks, of whose general it is the 


residence, and the head-quarters of the 
order. The square atrium was added 
in 1633 by Cardinal Scipio Borghese, 
from the designs of Soria: and the 
ch. was rebuilt in 1 734 from those of 
Francesco Ferrari. The interior has 
16 columns of granite. The frescoes 
on the ceiling are by Costanzi. In the 
chapel of the saint, at the end of the 
rt. aisle, are some sculptures of the 
15th century, representing events in 
his life; the painting over the altar 
is by A. Sacchi , the Predella beneath is 
attributed to Luca Signorelli On the 
rt. of the tribune is a small round 
chapel, in which are shown a marble 
chair of S. Gregory, and a recess in 
the wall, in which an inscription above 
records that he slept The Salviati 
chapel, on the 1. of the tribune, has 
a copy of An. Ceracci’s picture of St. 
Gregory, which once stood here,— it 
is now in England ; and an altarpiece 
in alabaster, with gilt reliefs of the 15th 
centy. Near this chapel is a monument 
raised by Gregory XVI. to Cardinal 
Zuria, his successor as the head of the 
Camaldolese order and abbot of the 
monastery, a very learned writer on the 
geographical literature of the middle 
ages. Detached from the ch. are 3 
chapels, erected originally by St. Gre- 
gory himself, and restored by Card. 
Baronins. The first, dedicated to St, 
Sdcia , mother of the saint, who lived 
here, has a statue of the patron by 
Niceolo Cordieri, and a fresco over 
the altar on the vault of the tri- 
bune, representing the Almighty, with 
Angels below placing on various in- 
struments, by Guido. The second, de- 
dicated to St. Andrew , contains the cele- 
brated frescoes painted as rival per- 
formances by Guido and Domemchmo 
The St. Andrew, on the l.-hand wall, 
adoring the cross as he is led to execu- 
tion, is by Guido ; the group of 3 women 
on the rt. is much admired ; in the 1. 
i comer is a portrait of Guido, with a 
j white turban on his head, and also 
one of Beatrice Cenci ; the Flagel- 
lation of the saint opposite is by 
Domeniclmo. Among the criticisms or 
these pictures, that of Aimibal Caracc: 
is not the least remarkable : “ Guido's, 3 
{ he said, is the painting t of the mas- 
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t^r; tlii'? of Domeniehino is the paint- 
ing* of the scholar who knew more 
than the master.” Lun/i tells us that, 
while Domemchmo was painting one 
of the executioner s he endea\oured to 
rouse himself to anger, and was sur- 
prised in the act of \iolent gesticula- 
tion by Aunibal Caraeei, who was so 
much Struck with the spectacle that 
he embraced him, and said, “ Dome- 
niehino, to-day I must take a lesson 
from you/ S. * 7 So novel, says Lanzi, and 
at the same time so just and natural, 
did it appear to him that the painter, 
like the orator, should feel within him- 
self all that he undertakes to repre- 
sent to others. The third chapel, 
called the TnoHnlma Pcntperum, dedi- 
cated to X. Durbin has a statue of 
St. Gregory by Xkeolb Cordteri , begun, 
it is said, by his master, Michel Angelo. 
In the middle of the chapel is the 
marble table on which we are told, by 
an inscription in verse, that St. Gregoi y 
fed c\ery morning 12 poor pilgrims 
when on one occasion an angel ap- 
peared as the 13th. On the wall is a I 
fresco representation of this repast i 
by A. Carracci. In the ch. of St. 
Gregory is interred Imperia, the As- 
pasia of the court of Leo X. In the 
atrium before the ch. are several sepul- 
chral monuments, amongst which, to 
the rt. on entering, is one of some 
interest to the English traveller — 
that of Sir Edward Carne, of Gla- 
morganshire, doctor of civil law' of 
the University of Oxford, who w r as 
united with Cranmer in 1 530 in the 
celebrated commission appointed to 
obtain the opinion of the foreign uni- 
versities on the divorce of Henry VIII. 
He was ambassador to the emperor 
Charles V., by whom he was knighted. 
He afterwards became envoy to the 
court of Home; Bishop Burnet, in 
his History of the Reformation, has 
published several of his despatches. 
On the suppression of the English em- 
bassy by Elizabeth he was recalled, but 
Paul IV, induced him to stay at Rome, 
where he died in 1551, 2 modern in- 

scriptions on the piers of the atrium 
tell the history of the abbey, how it 
was founded by St, Gregory the Great 
on the site of his paternal home, and 
[Rome.] 


how St. Augustine, the great mission- 
ary to England, and several of our 
early Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, had been educated in it. Pope 
Gregory XVI. was for many years ab- 
bot of the adjoining monastery before 
his elevation to the pontificate, and did 
much to embellish the ch. and the 
convent The flight of steps in front 
command a picturesque view over the 
S.E. side of the Palatine and the im- 
posing ruins of the Palace of the 
Caesars in that direction. 

S. Ignazio, on the piazza of the 
same name, adjoining the Collegio 
Romano, was built entirely at the ex- 
pense of Cardinal Ludovisi, nephew' 
of Gregory XV., who commenced it 
in 162(5, in honour of St. Ignatius 
Loyola. The design is by Domeni- 
cbino, modified by the Jesuit Father 
Grassi, and the massive facade is by 
Algardi. The paintings of the roof 
and tribune are by Pud/ e Porzi, and 
are remarkable for their perspective. 
The Lancelotti chapel, in the rt.-hand 
transept, contains the tomb, faced with 
lupts-loizirfi , of S. Lodovico Gonzaga, 
beneath the altar, with a bas-relief 
of the Apotheosis of the saint, by Le 
Gros, above. Be) end, at the extremity 
of the aisle, is the monument to Gre- 
gory XV., by the same sculptor, with 
that of his nephew' Card. Ludovisi 
below. The chapel in the l.-hand 
transept has a large bas-relief of the 
Annunciation. On the massive piers 
of the cupola, which was left un- 
finished, luckily for the finances of 
the Ludovisi family and for the in- 
terests of astronomical science, stands 
the Observatory of the Collegio Ro- 
mano, directed many years by the 
learned Jesuit astronomer, Father 
Seccki. 

S. Isidoro, on the hill behind the 
Capuchin ch., founded in 1622. The 

ch. is attached to a convent of Irish 

Grey Friars, or Reformed Observant 
Franciscans. The edifice owes its 
present form in a great measure to 
the celebrated Luke Wadding, one of 
the most learned members his order 
has produced. Entering the eh., the 
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picture of St, Isidore, over the high 
altar, is by Andrea Succhi. All the 
paintings in the chapel of St, Joseph, 
the 1st on rt„, are by Carlo Mt indict, 
as are those of the Conception In 
the chapel of the rt, transept, of the 
Crucifixion m the sacristy, and the 
frescoes in the Fiombino chapel, 1st 
on 1. The high altar has two hand- 
some columns of oriental alabaster. 
Several sepulchral monuments in this 
ch. will interest our countrymen ; that 
of Luke Wadding, near the chapel of 
St. Anne, the 2nd on rt., consists of a 
marble slab with a long inscription, 
placed here by his friend Honcoui, a 
Homan advocate. Bom in Ireland, 
Wadding, who from his youth embraced 
the rules of the Reformed Franciscans, 
became censor of the Inquisition, but 
is better known for his voluminous 
history of the Franciscan Order, * An- 
nales Ordinis Minorum,* in 8 large 
folios. He was the first prior of the 
Irish Franciscans established here, and 
a man of great learning. He died in i 
1557, aged 70. In the 1. transept is a j 
handsome monument by Gajassi to a 
Miss Brian, a young Irish lady ; ami 
in the rt. a memorial to Amelia, the 
daughter of John Philpott Curran, who 
died at Rome, raised by the late Lord 
Cloncurry in 1848. In the small 
library of the friars are some Irish 
manuscripts worthy of notice, amongst 
which a continuation of Colgaifs His- 
tory of Irish Saints, hitherto unpub- 
lished. The festival of St. Patrick is 
celebrated here on the 17th of March, 
when a sermon is preached by one of 
the most eminent British Homan Ca- 
tholic ecclesiastics at Home, and a col- 
lection made for the benefit of the 
confraternity, who are well deserving 
of the benevolence of their countrymen, 
living as they do entirely on charity, 
like all the Grey Franciscans. 

SS. Lorenzo e Bamaso, forming one 
of the sides of the magnificent palace 
of the Cancelleria, erected in 1495 by 
Cardinal Kiario, nephew of Sixtus IV., 
from the designs of Bramaute, on the 
site of tlie Prasinian Basilica, founded 
by S. Damastis in 570. It contains 
some indifferent modern monuments of 


the princely house of Massimo, and 
one to the lamented Count Hossi, so 
barbarously murdered in the adjoining 
palace in December, 1849; the bust 
over the latter is by Teneram. who 
also frcnlptiuvd the fine statue of (bat 
eminent statesman for liL friend, 
Duke Massimo, now in his villa in the 
gardens of Sallust, Near the monu- 
ment of Kossi i& a copy of the statue 
of St. IIj polltus in the Lateran Mu- 
seum. The accomplished scholar and 
poet Annibale Caro, who died at Home 
m 1560, is buried in this ch. — his bust, 
by Dnsto, on one of the piers; as also 
Sudok to, tlie secretary of Leo X, In 
the 4th chapel on rt. of the choir are 
tv, o good sepulchral monuments of 
the loth ceidy., and a dead Christ over 
the altar, by J)» n < t. The statue of h. 
Carlo Borromeo in the sacristy is b} 
Sfcfinto J IaJt i no. The most remarkable 
paintings are the picture over the altar 
in the 1st chapel on rt, by Sc), Ooiut, 
and that of the Coronation of the Virgin, 
over the high altar, by Id Zucchero, 

S. Lorenzo in Lueina, adjoining the 
Fiano palace and the Corse, was 
founded by Sixtus III., in the begin- 
ning of the 5th eenty., and re&toied 
in its present form by Paul V. in 1606, 
from the designs of Coshno da Bergamo. 
At the high altar, which v, as designed 
by Kainaldi, is the celebrated Cruci- 
fixion by (h'ido. The chapel of K 
Francesco has a painting by JScrco 
Buicjicd. Tnis ch. contains a monu- 
ment to Poussin, designed by Lemoine, 
and executed by French artists, at 
the cost of Chateaubriand, when 
French ambassador at Home : the bas- 
relief upon it is a reproduction in 
marble of Poussin’s well-known land- 
scape of the discovery of the Tomb 
of Sappho in Arcadia. Under the vesti- 
bule are some ancient inscriptions re- 
lative to rhe relics preserved here, and 
inside, on the 1. of the entrance, one 
to the dedication of the ch. by Oelestin 
III. in 1196, in the presence of nume- 
rous prelates, at the head of the list 
of whom is the Archbishop of York of 
that day. 

S. Lorenzo in Miranda, in the Forum, 
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B only remarkable as occupying the 
u*lU of the Temple of Antoninus and 
Faustina, and for its magnificent por- 
rieo in f’tmf. It** appellation is derived 
fsvu the litter admirable ruin. The I 
Mio was aruutf'd u by Pone j 

Martin V. to rlic < *>rpo mliun ot Toma i 
Apothecaries, niio built e impels be- 
tween the columns, and established a 
hospital inside for the poor of their 
guild. TIu*»e impediments were cleared 
aw ay by order of the Roman Senate, 
to show the ancient temple, when the 
Emperor Charles V. visited Rome, 
and the on. was rebuilt in its pre- 
sent id "si by tne architect Torriaai, 
in 1602, for the same corporation, to 
v horn it still belongs. The ch. con- 
tains several tombs of apothecaries. 
Tie 1 Martyrdom of S. Lorenzo, over 
the principal altar, is attributed to Pu tro 
P 1 Cjivout, and the first chapel to the 
L, on entering, to Domeniehino. 

S, Lorenzo in Panis-Perna, on the 1 
summit of the Vmiinal, and in the 
street leading from the Forum of 
Trajan to Santa Maria Maggiore. It 
is supposed to stand on the spot where 
St. Lawrence suite red martyrdom, and 
to derive its singular name from Per- 
perna, or Perpennia, an inscription to a 
i toman lady of that consular family hav- 
ing been found on the spot. This very 
ancient ch. was rebuilt in 1300 by 
Boniface VIII., and restored in 15/5 
by Gregory XIII. The interior has 
some f.eseoes by Bu clerai. An arm of 
St. Bridget, who died in the adjoining 
convent of St. Chiara is preserved 
amongst the relics here. 

The convent has been entirely re- 
built by the Italian Government, and 
turned into a Umiersity for students in 
physiti ( hanistry, and engiru ering. 

S. Luigi de ? Frances!, in the Piazza of 
the same name at the southern extre- 
mity of the Via della Scrofa, erected 
in 1589 at the expense of Catherine de 
Me&icis, from the designs of Giacomo 
della Porta, The second chapel on 
the rt. f dedicated to St. Cecilia, con- 
tains some tine frescoes by Bomeni - 
(hunt on the roof; they represent the 
Angel offering crowns to S. Cecilia 
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and her husband Valerian, the Saint 
borne to heaven by Angels, mid S. 
Cecilia expressing her contempt for 
idols ; on the side walls are two large 
subjects, her distributing In** clothes 
arnoim the poor, and Death, These in- 
teresting w or kt, though somev iut the- 
atrically treated, are good examples of 
Domemcliino’s style of composition 
and colouring. Iri the 4th chapel to 
the v t. is the Baptism of Clovis, a good 
fresco by G. feieciolante. The fine 
copy over the altar, of Raphael’s St. 
Cecilia now in the Gallery at Bo- 
logna, is by CPnPo. The Assumption, 
at the high altar, is one of the finest 
works of Bassu in. In the chapel of 
St. Manhew, on the 1. of the high altar, 
are 5 pictures, representing the calling 
of the Saint, by J f. Awwlo Oinuaygio. 
The paintings on the roof, and the 
Prophets on the sides, are by Cav. 
cVArjnno. This ch. contains tombs 
of several eminent Frenchmen, includ- 
ing those of Cardinals d’ Angelinas and 
de~ la Tremouille; of Cardinal de la 
Grange d’Arquien, father-in-law of So- 
bieski, who died at the age of 105; 
of Cardinal d’Ossat, ambassador from 
Henry IV. ; of Seroux d’Agineourt, in 
last chapel on rb, the celebrated archae- 
ologist and writer on Italian art; of 
Pauline de Montinorin, in first chapel 
on L, erected by Chateaubriand, by 
whom the inscription was written, and 
of the painters Guerin and Sigalon. 
A massive pyramidal monument to 
the French officers and soldiers who 
were killed during the military ope- 
rations against Rome in 1849, and 
another to Claude Lorraine, have been 
erected at the expense of the French 
nation. It is difficult to imagine why 
this tardy tribute to the great painter 
was not placed over his remains in 
the ch. of the Trinita de’ Monti. The 
original tombstone has been placed at 
the foot of the monument. San Luigi 
is the national French ch, at Rome, 

| and under the protection of the French 
Government High mass in music is 
performed here every Sunday morning 
at 9, 

S. Marcello, in the Corso, dates as 
. far back as the 4th century. It was 
s 2 
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rebuilt in 1519 from the designs of 
Sansovino, with the exception of the 
facade, which was added by Carlo Fon- 
tana in the last cent, The interior was 
handsomely restored in 1867, from the 
designs of Vespignani. In the 3rd 
chapel on the rt, is the tomb of the 
English Card. Weld, who was titular of 
S, Marcello. The chapel of the Crucifix 
(the 4th on the rt.) is celebrated for 
the fine paintings on the roof by Pierim 
del Vtt'ja, representing in the centre the 
Creation of Eve, and on the 1. the 
Evangelists St, Mark and St. John, 
“ where,” says Lanai, “ there are some 
infantine figures that almost look as 
if they were alive : a work deservedly 
held in the highest repute,” The 
Evangelists Saints Matthew and Luke, 
in the opposite compartment of the 
vault, are entirely by Daniele da IV- 
tcrra ; the Crucifix borne by angels, 
over the ahar, was painted by Gfart 
from P. del Vaga’s designs. In this 
chapel is the tomb of Cardinal Con- 
salvi, minister of Pins VII,, one of 
the most enlightened statesmen of 
Italy, the honest and liberal reformer ; 
of the papal administration, whose 
death is still involved in that pain- 
ful mystery which strengthens the 
popular belief that it was hastened 
by poison. The monument, which con- 
tains also the remains of his brother, is 
by Rinaldi. In the 4th or Frangipani 
chapel on the 1. the picture of the 
Conversion of St, Paul, over the altar, 
is by Federlijo Zncaheto; the frescoes 
on the side walls by his brother Tttddto. 
The several busts and mural inscrip- 
tions belong to members of the family 
of Frangipani. Near this, upon the 
1. of the entrance, is a monument to 
Movrichini, an eminent physician and 
natural philosopher. The ceremony 
of the Exaltation of the Cross takes 
place in this ch., in the presence of 
the College of Cardinals, on the 14th 
September, 

S, Marco, on the piazza of the same 
name at the S. extremity of the Corso, 
is a very elegant and interesting 
ch., built on the plan of an ancient 
basilica, within the precincts of the 
Palace of Venice, It is said to have been 
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founded by Pope St. Mark in 337, and 
dedicated to the Evangelist. It was re- 
built in 833 by Gregory IV,, who deco- 
rated the interior with mosaics. In 1468 
Paul II., after the construction of the 
palace, rebuilt entirely the ch. in its 
present form of one of the small basi- 
licas, with the exception of the ancient 
tribune, which was preserved with its 
mosaics of the 9th centy., and the sub- 
terranean ch,, containing the body of 
St. Mark the pontiff. The handsome 
facade and portico in the style of the 
Renaissance were then added, from the 
designs of Giuliano da Majuno. The 
interior has a nave and 2 aisles sepa- 
rated by 20 pilasters, having in front 
as many columns cased in jasper, and 
contains a few paintings. The most 
remarkable are— (at the first altar on 
the rt.) the Resurrection, by Palma 
friomne , erroneously attributed to 
Tintoretto; St. Mark the Pope, by 
the School of Gi tn Bellini (at the altar on 
the rt, of the tribune) ; the Adoration 
of the Magi, by Carlo Maratia (third 
on the rt.). The mosaics of the tribune 
represent our Saviour and 3 saints on 
either ride, one of whom, Gregory IV., 

: holds the church in his hand ; below 
: the mystic Lamb and 12 sheep, with 
the cities of Jerusalem and Bethlehem, 
as we have seen at San Clemente ; 
and on the face of the arch the em- 
blems of the Evangelists and two 
full-length figures of SS. Peter and 
Paul ; the 3 frescoes in the choir are 
by JBortjognone . The monument to 
Leonardo Pesaro of Venice, by Cu- 
noett , stands on the side of the steps 
leading to the choir, and has a good 
bust of the youth, who died at the age 
of 16. There are numerous other 
tombs here, chiefly of Venetians who 
died at Ptome. The great door is a 
handsome specimen of the architec- 
ture of the 1 5th century. There are 
some Christian inscriptions from the 
catacombs under the portico. On the 
piazza in front of the ch. is a small 
public garden and fountain designed 
by Benvivenga, 

S. Maria degli Angeli, in the Piazza 
di Termini, This magnificent ch. 
occupies the Tepidarium of the Baths 
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of Diocletian, w hicii was altered by 
Michel Angelo during tlie pontificate 
of Pius IT., to adapt it to Christian 
worship. It is one* of the most im- 
posing sacred edifie *s in Home. The 
arrangement of t ancient Laths is 
described, p. 132 (. a tbs of Diocletian 
The exeat hall was converted by 
Michel Angelo into a Greek cross by 
tlie addition of the present vestibule, 
and of the tribune opposite. Vanvitelli 
in 1740 reduced the ch. to its present 
form by adapting the circular hail, or 
T tm't'mit , as a vestibule, and lengthen- 
in', the tribune and choir on the | 
opposite side. The hall, which Michel ; 
Angelo had preserved as a nave, i 
v as thus converted into a transept,! 
the chapels opening out of it. in j 
the intervals of the columns, closed ' 
up ; and the transept lengthened, 
by converting into the chapels of the 
Beato Nicolo Alb»*rpati,and of b.Brnno, 
two halls of the baths. On account 
of the dampness of the ground 
Michel Anselo was obliged to raise 
the pavement about 8 feet, so that the 
original bases of the columns remain 
buried to that depth. Of the 1 6 columns 
of the church, the 8 in the transept 
only are antique, and are of led Egyp- 
tian granite, with attached bases of 
white marble. The others, of brick, 
covered with painted stucco, in imi- 
tation of granite, -were added by Van- 
vitelli. In the circular vestibule are 
the tombs of Salvator Rosa; of Carlo 
Maratta; of Cardinal Parisio, pro- 
fessor of jurisprudence at Bologna; 
and of Cardinal Francesco Alciati, 
the learned chancellor of Rome under 
Pius IV. The tomb of Salvator Rosa 
(1673) has an inscription which de- 
scribes him as the “ Pictorum sui 
temporis nulli secundum, poetarum 
omnium temp ovum principibus parent;” 
a friendly eulogy, which the judgment 
of posterity has not confirmed. On 
one sideof the entrance to the great hall 
is the noble statue of S. Bruno, by the 
French sculptor Boudvn, It is recorded 
that Clement XIV. was a great admii’er 
of thi f statue: “Itwould speak,’ ”he said, 
if the rule of his order did not pre- 
scribe silence.” The hall, now form- 
ing the transept of the ch,, is 297J 
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: feet long, 91 feet wide, ai d ^4 feet 
high : the length of the pie sent nave 
from the entrance to the high altar is 
330 ft. The gnu ite column}* are e? eh. 
of a single piece, 4 5 ft. high and 1 ft. in 
cirnnniereneo. The ai cient capitals, 
4 Corinthian and 4 • re of 

white marble, as Is aRo tlie e. tabla- 
ture, although so whitewashed over 
as to give them the look of stucco. 
This ch. contains several large and 
hue paintings which v ere orce altar- 
pieces in St. Peteds, wliere they have 
been replaced by copies in mosaic 
-when the originals were transported 
here — amongst them the most cele- 
brated is the Ht. Sebastian by Ifomc- 
nfchiiio, on the rt.-hand side of the 
high altar; it is 22 it. high, and, 
being painted on the wall, it was re- 
moved with consummate skill by the 
engineer Zabaglia. Opposite to it is 
the Baptism ot Our Lord, a fine work 
of Ciulo Mar (dirt. The other paintings 
in the choir are the Presentation in the 
Temple, by liomttuclli, and the Death of 
Ananias, by fiona dlL The S pict ures in 
the transept, commencing on the rt. hand 
on entering, aie, 1. copies of Guido’s 
Crucifixion of St . Peter, and 2 . of Vanni’s 
Fail of Simon Magus ; on the opposite 
side, 3. St. Peter resuscitating Tabitha, 
by J fancim, and 4. St. Jerome and St, 
Francis, by Mueckmo — the landscape in 
the background by Paul Prill ; beyond 
the entrance to the choir, 5. the As- 
sumption, by Pianrhini ; 6. the Resus- 
citation of Tabitha, by Comictiizi ; whilst 
on the opposite side are, 7, the Fall 
of Simon Magus, by P, Paitoni; and 
8. St. Basil celebrating Mass before the 
Emperor Valens, by SuMeyras. At each 
extremity of the transept are large 
chapels formed out of halls of the 
baths; that on the rt,, and which 
formed the vestibule to Michel Angelo’s 
ch., is dedicated to the Beato Kiccolo 
Albergati : that on tlie 3. to St. Bruno, 
over the altar of which is a painting of 
St. Peter appearing to sonic Carthusian 
monks, by Odazzi, and on the sides two, 
by T> evisauu of the death of the Macca- 
bees. On the pavement of the great 
nave is the meridian line traced by 
Bianehini and Maraldi, in 1701. Be- 
hind the ch. is the Carthusian con- 
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\ent, itli its magnificent cloister 
designed by Michel Angelo. It was 
founded and endowed bv the On ini 
family. The cloister is surrounded 
by a portico sustained by 100 columns 
of travertine of the Doric older, 
forming four fine corridors. Tiu.se 
columns were painted over on the 
occasion of the Christian Exhibition 
held here (1870), to imitate coloured 
marbles. In the centre are the im- 
mense cypresses planted round the 
fountain by Michel Angelo -when he 
built the cloister ; they measure 13 
feet in circumference. * The “Pope’s 
oil-cellar,” as it is called, adjoining 
the eh., is a low-arched hall of the 
ancient thermic, containing scvernl 
cisterns or reservoirs sunk deep in the 
ground, where the supply of oil for 
the city is presen ed at an equable 
temperature. Since the levelling of 
the Piazza di Termini, the floor of the 
ch., which was considerably below the 
outer surface, is notv on a level with it. 

S. Maria dell’ Aninia, in the street 
of the same name, on the \Y. side of the 
Piazza Navona, takes its name from 
a marble group of the Virgin and two 
figures, representing souls, to he seen 
at the doorway, When the principal 
entrance is closed, admission can be 
obtained through the court) ard of the 
hospital. This ch. was begun in 1400, 
with money bequeathed for the pur- 
pose by a native of Germany, and com- 
pleted from the designs of Giulia no 
Sang alio. The fine interior, supported 
on massive pilasters, contains at the 
high altar the Madonna with angels 
and saints, by Giulia llama no t much 
injured; an indifferent copy of the 
Pieta of Michel Angelo, by Raimi di 
JJaccio Bitjio, in the 4th chapel on rt. ; 
the frescoes of SicdvUmtc on the side 
walls in the chapel of the Crucifix, 3rd 
on rt,; and those by Ft unccsco Fahktti in 
that of the Crist o hlono, 4tli on L — the 
figure of our Saviour ascending to hea- 
ven, over the altar, is very fine. The 
handsome monument of Pope Adrian 
VI., on the rt, of the high altar, was 
designed by Bahln^aix Fa hy/i > and 
executed by Id Angola Fancse and 
FHcoolb Trihalo, Upon the urn lies the 


statue of this semi-oarbaiian pontiff ; 
above is a bus-relief of the Virgin be- 
tween St. Peter and St. Paul, and in 
the niches statues of the four cardinal 
Virtues ; the bas-relief beneath repie- 
seiits the entrance of the Pope into 
Home. Opposite to the tomb of Adrian 
Vi. is that of the Duke of Cleves, by 
German artists of the 17th cent. On the 
1. side of the door of the sacristy is that 
of Lucas IIoLtenius of Hamburg, the 
celebi aled librarian of the Vatican. 

In the passage leading to the sacristy 
is a bas-relief, which formerly belonged 
to the tomb of the Duke of Cleves, re- 
presenting Gregory XIII. giving him 
his sword of command. On the rt. of 
the principal entrance is the tomb of 
Caruinal Andrew of Austria, by Bu- 
fjUibna j {oh. 1300), and on the 1. that of 
Cardinal Enckenworth (oh. 1534), an 
inferior woik. S. M. deli’ Aninia is 
the national ch. of the Germans. A 
large hospital, Xuiudockmm , for persons 
of the German nation, is attached to 
this eh. 

B. Maria in Aquiro, or degli Orfanelli, 
iu the Piazza Capranica, on the site of 
a eh. of the 4th centy. The name of 
Aquiro is supposed to be derrv ed from 
jlqut’i m , the stadium of a circus which 
stood here. The present ch., which has 
recently undergone a complete restora- 
tion, is annexed to a College of Orphans 
founded by Paul III. The frescoes 
are by Mariani and his pupils. Thisch. 
and the adjoining Piazza Capranica are 
believed to occupy the sites of a por- 
tico and temple dedicated by Hadrian 
to Matidia, his wife’s sister. 

S. Maria di Ara Coeli.— -The ch. is 
piobably as old as the Gtk centy., 
when it was dedicated by St, Gregory 
the Great as Sancta J Firm in Caprtolm. 
The facade of brickwork is more 
recent, and was formally decorated 
with mosaics ; the fragment of Gothic 
which it retains in its rose and pointed 
windows, cornice, &c., would refer 
it to the 14th centy. The interior 
has a nave and aisles separated by 
22 columns of different sizes and 
materials, taken from various ancient 
buildings. IS are of Egyptian gra- 
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hkt\ 2 tinted of wlihe mnmL\ and 2 of 
oippoliao. Their ba^es and capitals 
in * also dissimilar; and some are so 
m toll shorter khan the others that it 
kt> been necessary to raise them on 
pedestals of unequal height. Oil the 
third echiiin on the 1. of the main 
outnu ee is engraved, in letters evi- 
dently of the" Imperial period — a 
ovutcvlo avovstojutm. Its authen- 
ticity has not been doubted, and it 
norid therefore indicate that it was 
brought to Home under the care of a 
servant of the Emperors Of. Aurelius 
and Lucius Terns A. The door is of 
mosaic, of an ancient kind, encircling 
Tabs of v bite marble, containing ‘mine 
specimens of rare varieties, amongst 
which a ureat abundance of green or 
ophite porphyry. The name of Ara 
Cadi has given rise to considerable con- 
tiwery : aceoi din j, to Chinch tradi- 
tion it ih derived from the a bar 
erected by Augustus to commemorate 
the prophecy of the Cumsoan bibyl re- 
specting the coming of our Saviour. It 
is said to have home the inscription Arci 
jjr vt n//« mil Jj( /, from which the legend 
has derived the modern title. Others 
assert that the eh. in the middle ages 
bore the name of S. Maria in Anro- 
ruho . The clt, and adjoining con- 

vent belonged to the Benedictines 
until 1230, when Innocent IV. trans- 
ferred it to the Reformed Franciscans, 
who have held it to the present time. 
The first chapel on the rt. of the prin- 
cipal entrance contains an admirable 
series of frescoes by 1/intrricehio, illus- 
trating the life of St. Bernardino of 
Siena; they were restored some years 
ago by Camucciui : the principal sub- i 
jeets are that over the altar, the saint I 
preaching, with a glory above, sur- i 
rounded by angels, and on the 1. wall 
the saint % death. On the opposite 
side are small pictures of San Bernar- 
diuoL Vision of Christ, his Penitence, 
his assuming the monastic habit, kc, 
ki\ The paintings of the 4 Evan- 
gelists on the roof are attributed 
to his pupils Pnuitthtu da Citfif <U 
Uaddfo and to /h ua hi* j non Hi, The 
Hour of Qpi'j Alcrundrinmn, in this 
chapel, is very beautiful. Of the 
other pienues in the ch. the most 
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worthy of notice are the h. delimit* in 
the 3rd on. rt. by GZotwmi d>* Vmhi; 
the paintings in the 8th chapel on 1. 
of St. Margaret of Cortona, repre- 
senting the Conversion and Death 
of the Saint, by Bene fid ; the Trans- 
figuration, in the 2nd chapel on same 
side, cited by Lanzi among those 
works of h ir alamo Sicu'olaJitc in which 
he approached nearest to Raphael ; and 
the frescoes on the roof of the chapel 
of St. Antony of Padua, 3rd on 1., by 
AT coda d< i Br^cro, In the Savelli chapel, 
dedicated to St. Francis, forming the 
rt.-haiid transept, are the Gothic monu- 
ments of Luca Savelli (1263 , the fa- 
ther of Pope llonorius IV., and of his 
son Pandolfo, by Aqodim and A nob 
da from the designs of Giotto ; 
the base on which it rests is formed 
by a pagan sarcophagus covered 
with Bacchanalian bas-reliefs, wreaths 
of flowers, fruit, and animals : op- 
posite is that of Valia Aldobran- 
desca, the mother of the Pope, upon 
which lies the statue of the Pontiff 
himself, removed here by Paul III. 
from his monument which stood in the 
old basilica of St. Peter. The painting 
of St. Francis, over the altar, is by 
Tredipicmo . In the choir, on 1. of 
tiie high altar, is the tomb of Cardi- 
nal Giambattista Savelli (ob. 1498), a 
good specimen of the school of Sanso- 
vino ; and on the floor the gravestone, 
nearly effaced, of Sigismondo Conti, 
secretary to Julius II., for whom 
Raphael painted the celebrated Ma- 
donna daFoligno in 1512. This ex- 
quisite work, which stood over the 
high altar in this ch., was removed to 
the convent of the Contesse at Foligno 
in 1565, when Conti’s sister became a 
nun there. The celebrated traveller 
of the 14th centy., Pietro della Valle, 
is buried outside the 1st chapel in the 
rt. aisle. Another interesting tomb, 
in the 1. transept, without an inscrip- 
tion, is the Gothic monument of Car- 
dinal Matteo di Acquasparta, general 
of the Franciscans (1302), who was 
employed by Boniface VIII. in Ins 
negotiations with the Florentines, and 
praised by Dante for the moderation 
with which he administered flic rules 
of hi$ order; on the urn lies a good 
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figure of tlie deceased, and above is 
a painting of the Virgin -with 2 
Saints : this tomb has been attributed 
to the Cosimati. The 2 Gothic am- 
bones at the extremity of the nave 
are covered with handsome mosaic 
work. Some of the small arches on 
the front are perfect bijous in this 
class of art; they stood on each side 
of the choir, when it was in the centre 
of the nave, until the 16th centy., 
when the present one was erected 
behind the high altar; on the pier 
near the Gospel Ambo has been 
placed the gravestone of Catherine 
Queen of Bosnia, who died at Rome i 
in 1478, having previously made over 
her kingdom, overrun by the Turks, 
to Sixtus V. The insulated octagonal 
chapel in the 1. transept, dedicated to 
S. Helena, is supposed to stand on the 
site of that raised by Augustus, the 
Am primogenifi Dei above mentioned. 
The altar-table, an urn of red porphyry, 
once contained the body of the mother 
of Constantine. The present chapel 
was erected after 1798, when a pre- 
existing one of the 17 th centy. was 
destroyed. On the wall of the tran- 
sept, near this altar, is the slab tomb- 
stone of Felice di Fredi (ob. 1529), 
recording the discovery by him of s 
the celebrated group of Laocoon and 
his sons, now in the Vatican Museum. 
The Ava Coeli is held in great venera- 
tion by the Romans on account of a 
miracle-working figure of the infant 
Saviour, the Smitissimo Bambino , whose 
powers in curing the sick have given 
it extraordinary popularity. The le- 
gend tells us that it was carved by a 
pilgrim out of a tree which grew on 
the Mount of Olives, and painted by 
St. Luke while the pilgrim was sleep- 
ing over his work. The b imbino is 
richly decorated with gems and jewel- 
lery, the offerings of the pious, and is 
held in such sanctity in cases of sick- 
ness, that it was said to receive at 
one time more fees than any physician 
in Rome. In the early part of 1849 the 
Republican triumvirate made the monks 
a present of the pope’s state coach 
for the use of the bambino : but after 
the return of his Holiness the gorgeous 
vehicle was taken from them, and the 
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b (Dihim again resumed the old brow n 
vehicle in which for many years it had 
been accustomed to pay its visits to 
the sick. The Festival of the IWscpe, 

' or of the Bambino, which continues 
from Christmas-day to the Feast of the 
Epiphany, is attended by crowds of 
peasantry from all parts of the sur- 
rounding country. The 2nd chapel in 
the 1. aisle is converted on this ocea- 
: sion into a kind of theatrical stage, on 
! which the ^Nativity is represented by 
figures as large as life, person! h ing 
the Adoration of the Shepherds and 
the Magi, with the Virgin kneeling 
before the image. During this festi- 
val, and especially on the 26th of Dec. 
and on the day of the Epiphany, a 
stage is erected in the nave opposite the 
Presepe, on which children declaim, 
and act certain sacred dramas in con- 
nection with the Advent of our Saviour. 
This takes place generally between 3 
and 4 o’clock in the evening. To the 
English traveller the ch. of the Ara 
Cceli has a peculiar interest from its 
connexion with the greatest of our his- 
torians, Gibbon. It was in it, as he 
himself tells us, that “on the 15th of 
October, 1764,” as he “sat musing 
amidst the mins of the Capitol, while 
the barefooted friars were singing ves- 
pers, that the idea of writing the De- 
cline and Fall of the city first started 
to his mind.” In front of the ch. are 
the 124 marble steps erected from the 
ruins of the Temple of Quirinus on the 
Quirinal. An inscription on the 1. of 
the great entrance states that they were 
constructed in 1S4S, the year of the 
plague, by Maestro Lorenzo Andreom, 
of the Rione Colonna, the expenses 
being defrayed by charitable contribu- 
tions, Before the principal entrance 
lies buried Flavio Biondo, one of the 
earliest writers on Roman antiquities in 
the 15th centy., but the inscription upon 
the slab-tomb has been entirely effaced. 
The floor of the eh. is covered with 
slab-tombs, with hardly legible inscrip- 
tions, but interesting from their me- 
dieval costumes. One of these tomb- 
stones in the pavement near the end of 
the left aisle bears the name of Dona- 
tello (opus Dqnatelli). The Ara 
Cceli was a favourite place of inter- 
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ineiit, for the local or Oapholine nobility. 
The adjoining convent is very large, 
consisting of the palace of the popes, 
erected by Paul II. on the Capitoline, 
and given by Sixtus IV. to the Francis- 
cans; the library is extensive, and rich 
m ecclesiastical* literature. Its appro- 
priation by the Italian Government 
has been protested against by that of 
Portugal, under pretext of a royal 
protectorate. The head of the order 
of the Reformed Franciscans resides 
here. By the fall of a portion of the 
convent garden-wall, in 187C, some 
remains of the Capitoline Arx of 
ancient Rome w ere brought to light. 

S, Maria Aventiaense, called also il 
Friorato, from a priory of the Knights 
of Malta to which it is attached, is 
chiefly remarkable for the fine views 
which it commands over a large extent 
of the city and suburbs. The ch., 
which is supposed to stand on the sitt 
of the temple of Bona Dea, was resloied 
in 1705 by Caidinai Kezzonico, from 
the designs of Piranesi, who has over- 
loaded it with ornaments. An an- 
tique marble sarcophagus, with bas- 
reliefs of the Muses, sen es as the tomb 
of a Bishop Spinelli. There are two 
tombs of members of the Caraffa and 
Caracciolo families of the 16th centy. ; 
a ciborium of an early Christian period, 
with rude reliefs of the Evangelists ; and 
the statue of Piranesi the engraver, who 
is buried here. The ch. suffered greatly 
in 1849 from the French artillery, 
the besieged having placed a formid- 
able battery in front of it, which it 
became necessary to silence. This 
ch. occupies the site of the house of 
the patrician Alberic, who gave it to 
St. Odo of Cluny, the great monastic 
reformer of the 13th centy.; here 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) passed his 
early days with his uncle, who w T as 
prior of the convent ; and here took 
place the election of Cardinal Octavian 
to the papacy, as Victor II. The view 
of St. Peter’s looking down the avenue 
of ilexes, by which the visitor enters 
the grounds, is very fine, and even 
through the keyhole of the gate by 
which he is admitted. A more detailed 
account of the several ancient edifices 
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on the Aventine wall he found under 
the head of S. Sabina (see p. 287]. 

S, Maria in Campitelli, also called 
S. Maria in Portico, in the square 
of the same name, near the Capitol, 
and on the site of the Carceres of the 
Flaminian Circus, built in 1659, under 
Alexander VII., by the architect 
liin dfh ; it is a fine building, internally 
of the Corinthian order ; it contains a 
miraculous image of the Virgin, which 
is said to have stayed the pestilence iu 
Rome at that period. The picture 
over the altar in the 2nd chapel on the 
rt., representing the Descent of the 
Spirit, is by Luca Giordano. The highly 
decorated chapel in the opposite aisle 
belongs to the Altieri family. In one 
of the ovals at the base of the dome 
are 2 portion c of a spiral column of 
transhicid oriental alabaster, in the 
form of a cross, found in the neigh- 
bowing Portico of Octavia, from its 
vicinity to which this ch. is also called 
S. Maria in Portico. There is a good 
sepulchral monument to Card. Pacca, 
the minister and companion of Pins 
VII. in liis exile, by Pettrich of Dres- 
den, in the rt.-haml transept . The 
name of Campitelli appears to be de- 
rived from (Juinprs tcli, the area before 
a temple of Bellona which stood here- 
abouts, where, on war being declared, a 
javelin or ielm was hurled, to indicate 
the impending hostilities. The large 
palace in front belongs to the Caval- 
letti family. 

S. Maria in Cosmedin. m the Piazza 
Bocca della Verita, already noticed 
(p. I4S) as standing on the site of a 
temple of Ceres and Proserpine. It 
is said to have been built by S. Dio- 
nysius in the 3rd centy. It was re- 
stored by Adrian I. in 782, in the form 
of a basilica. Being intended for the 
Greek exiles who were driven from 
the East by the Iconoclasts under Con- 
stantine Copronimus, and having a 
ScAolu , or hall of meeting, attached to 
it for their use, it acquired from that 
circumstance the name of S. Maria 
Schola Greed , by which it is mentioned 
by Siric, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who visited Rome in 990: in later 
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times the name of Bocca della V erit a 
was gnen to it by the lower orders > 
from the marble mask which we 
see under the portico. The name 
of Cosmedin is supposed by some to 
refer to the ornaments of the ch. 
(tcoffjuos), but we find churches bear- 
ing the same name at Constantinople 
and Ravenna, It has a nave origin- 
ally divided from 2 side aisles by 
12 ancient marble columns, some of 
which are built up into the piers and 
walls of the choir. Before the high 
altar is the raised door of the ancient 
choir, as in some of the early Christian 
churches, with ambones on each side, 
of the 11th centy., and a torse mosaic 
candelabrum, alongside that of the Gos- 
pel, made probably in the 13th centy. : 
the pavement is of ojm Ale umdr mum. 
The Gothic canopy over the high 
altar is supported by 4 columns of red 
Egyptian granite; beneath is a red 
granite urn; and behind, an epis- 
copal chair of the time of Calixtus 
II., early in the 12th centy. The pic- 
ture of the Virgin in the tribune is a 
good specimen of early art ; it hears 
a Greek inscription. Although said to 
have been brought by the Greeks when 
they bed from Constantinople, it is 
more probably an Italian work of the 
13th century. The tabernacle of white 
marble and mosaic is by JjlvJr to Gobi- 
mati. There is an interesting mosaic 
of the Virgin and St. Joseph, of the | 
time of John VIX. (705), in the sa- j 
cristy of this ch., brought from the j 
old basilica of St. Peter’s. Beneath the 
choir there is a large crypt, divided : 
into a nave and side aisles ; here are 
preserved a curious collection of relies 
of saints, each bone regularly labelled 
with the name of its owner: amongst 
others a piece of St. Patrick’s skull 
will not fail to prove interesting to 
our Irish countrymen. This singular 
museum is open to the public on Ash 
Wednesday. The ch. contains the tomb 
of fiielearned Creseimbeni, the founder 
and historian of the Arcadian Aca- 
demy, who died in 1728, being one of 
its canons. Under the portico are 
several mediaeval inscriptions and 
sculptures ; amongst the latter a very 
rude bas-relief of arches, representing 


the house of Pope ,iunan I., winch 
stood in the Via Lata, of the 3th 
cent. ; a canopied tomb of Card. Alfuno 
Lima, who laid down the mosaic 
pavement in the ch. in 1123; and the 
ancient marble mask, once the mouth 
of a drain, known as the Bocca della 
Verita. Although the elegant Bell- 
tower or Campanile has been referred 
to the time of Adrian L, it is more 
probably of the 12th or 13th century, 

S. Maria di Loreto, a handsome octa- 
gonal ch. at the northern extremity of 
the forum of Trajan, erected by Antonio 
di Sangallo in 1507, with a double 
dome, in 8 compartments, surmounted 
by a high lantern. It is chiefly remark- 
able for the statue, in the 2nd chapel 
on rt., of fet. Susanna hy Fiarnmnu/o, 
one of the fine specimens of modem 
sculpture in Home, and one of the most 
classical works produced by the school 
of Bernini. In the 1st chapel on rt. are 
mosaic pictures of Sta. Barbara and 2 
other saints, by Jtosotii (1594) ; and at 
the high altar a painting of the school 
of Pcrvgluo, This oh. belongs to the 
corporation of bakers, whose hospital 
j is behind it. 

S. Maria ad Marfyres. See Pan- 
theon. 

S. Maria sopra Minerva, so called 
from standing on the site of a temple 
of Minerva, dedicated by Pompey after 
his victories in Asia. It was re- 
built in 1370 under Gregory XL, and 
granted to the Dominican monks. It 
is the only ch. iu Rome in the Pointed 
style that has retained its original 
architecture. On the bare and unfi- 
nished facade are inscriptions marking 
the height of the waters m different 
inundations of the Tiber from 1422 to 
1870. The interior, imposing before 
the late restoiations, executed belwcen 
1849 and 1854, at an expense of 125,000 
sciuli, is now magnificently gaudy, 
the walls and columns being covered 
with coloured stucco, cippolino marble, 
and gilding, and the roof painted in 
the most florid style of Gothic decora- 
tion. In the 2nd chapel on the rt. 
is the tomb of Princess Coloima, who 
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nud of cholera, in lfeOts at Geiuano: 
lar bust is Dv Iacometfi ; the S. 
Loduvie) BeAvaudo, ly Bad < \> ; the 
Gabrieli i e ha pci, the 3rd on the rt., 
lias some good frescoes on the roof, 
by jfrt<ci in. The chapel of the An- 
nunciation \ 1th on the rO, the vault 
painted by Cmre AV >da, contains a 
beautiful ulturpieee of the Annuncia- 
tion, on a gold pi omul, attributed to Pi < ■ 
A/c/c htnUVew % but more probably by 
I/'iiozztt the painter having in- 

troduced the portrait of Cardinal Torre- 
cremata, the founder of the confrater- 
nity for distributing marriage portions 
to females in I40u, and the tomb of 
Urban V 1 1. by B»ui t u mo. In the next 
or Aldobrundini chapel, built from the 
designs of (P >c. <h >a Pori!, is a Last 
Supper, by l> troerio, The father and 
mother of Clement VIII, are interred 
here ; the recumbent statues on their 
monuments, as well as those of Charifj 
and of St. Sebastian in the niches, are 
by CorPcn ; that of Religion is by 
M< aim. : the statue of Clement VIII. 
is by Ippohio B»zi >. The 2 sepulchral 
monuments in the next chapel of Bene- 
detto Superanzio, bishop of Nicosa, 
and of Coca, bishop of Calahorra, are 
good specimens of the HJfcli century. 
One of the sons of William Wilber- 
force, a convert to Romanism, who died 
at AIba.no in 1857, has a sepulchral slab 
in a corner of this chapel. In the small 
Gothic chapel opening out of the rt. 
transept is a Crucifix attributed to Giotto. 
The Chapel of St. Thomas Aquinas at 
the extremity of the rt. transept, has 
some interesting frescoes, represent- 
ing events in his life by Filippino 
Lippi. The picture over the altar re- 
presents the Annunciation, in which 
Cardinal Oliviero Carafia, the founder 
of the chapel, is presented to the Virgin 
by St. Thomas — the Assumption with 
the Apostles below ; the great compo- 
sition on the rt.-hand wall, of the 
Disputation of St, Thomas, is very 
fine ; the frescoes behind the altar have 
been too much restored. The roof, 
painted by JidfacllUo dJ fpn bo. con- 
tains 4 sibyls surrounded by groups of 
angels. The tomb of Pauf IV., of the 
Carafia family, is from the designs of 
Pa rj Li jo i it t. The statue of the old man, 
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the founder of the Inquisition, \\m ex- 
ecuted by the brothers Cnngao’a. bo 
unpopular was this pope that another 
statue of him was hurled into the Tiber 
on his death. The next, or Allied 
chapel, has an altarpiece by Carlo 
Maratia, representing 5 saints canon- 
ised by Clement X. conducted before 
the Virgin by bt. Peter, In the ad- 
joining chapel of the Rosary, the 
mintings on the side walls, much in- 
jured, of the history of St. Catherine 
of Siena, are by h io> ana i dd l ’each i ; the 
ceiling, representing the Mysteries of 
the Rosary, by 1L r cello 1 i/iesti . Be- 
tween the chapel of the Altieri and of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, in the n. transept, 
is the Gothic tomb of Guillaume Du- 
rand too. 1301)? the learned bishop of 
Monde, author of the 4 Rationale Bivi- 
normo Officionmi/ supposed to have 
bten the first hook p anted w ith move- 
able types. Ills tomb is remarkable for 
its mosaics, lepresenting the Virgin 
and Child enthroned, with the bishop, 
St. Dominick, St. Matthew, and other 
saints, and sculptures by Giocamd 
( 'ot>ih tti. On the 1. of the high altar 
is the statue of Christ by Ihchel An - 
qdn, one of his finest single figures, 
highly finished, although perhaps de- 
ficient in the requisite expression of 
divinit}'. This statue is mentioned 
in the letter of Francis I. to Michel 
Angelo, referred to at p. 204, speaking 
of the Pietk in St, Peter’s, as one of 
those works which made the king 
desirous to enrich his chapel at Paris 
with some productions of the same 
matchless genius. In the correspond- 
ing place on the other side is a good 
modern figure of St. John, by Ohicci. 
Behind the high altar is the choir, 
containing the monuments of Leo X. 
and Clement VIL, designed by Baccio 
BandincUL The statue of Leo is by 
Ballade da Montelupo, that of Clement 
by Mail m di Baccio Bigio. The floor, 
which has been recently new-laid in 
marble, was covered with sepulchral in- 
scriptions, chiefly to ecclesiastical dig- 
nitaries connected with the Dominican 
Order. Below the monument of Leo is 
the gravestone of the celebrated Cardi- 
nal Bembo, the friend of Michel An- 
gelo, of Raphael, and Ariosto, and one 
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of the great restorers ox letters in the I 
16th century. Ranged in a semicircle 
beyond are the modern inscriptions I 
to Cardinal Cnsanate, tlie founder of i 
the library which bears his name, to 
Padre Mumniachi, and to Cardinal 
Howard, a grau. stone interesting to 
English travellers. Cardinal How ard 
mas Great Almoner of England, and 
grandson to Thomas Earl of Arundel. 
He died at Home in 1094, aged CL It 
is to be regretted that, hi this restora- 
tion. the friars have torn up all the 
original gravestoms of the choir and 
aisle*-, and that the present inscrip- 
tions do not mark the places where 
the remains of the persons referred 
to once lay. The high altar has 
been gorgeously restored, and the hotly 
of St. Catherine of Siena, transferred 
from the chapel of the Eosary, placed 
beneath in an open shrine, in which she 
is represented, in the habit of her order, 
extended upon a sarcophagus, round 
which tapers are always burning. The 
modern painted glass in the windows of 
the choir is good, representing G saints 
of the Dominican order. It was exe- 
cuted by Berlin! of Milan from the 
designs of Eieeardi, a painter of Parma. 
A passage out of the L transept leads to 
the sacristy, where over the altar is 
a Crucifixion by Andrea Sacchl; and 
over the door leading to it from the 
eh. a fresco representing the Election 
of Eugcxims IV. and Nicolas V., which 
took place here in 1431 and 1447. 
In a chapel behind the sacristy are 
some paintings attributed to Perugino ; 
the v alls arc front a house in the ad- 
joining Via de Santa Chiara, in which 
St. Catherine of Siena died in 13S0. 
The principal chapel of the ch. is in 
the L transept, which is dedicated to 
St. Dominick, and has some good co- 
lumns of black marble. It contains 
the monument of Benedict XIII. by 
Carlo MarvhionhL In the chapel of S. 
Vincenzo Feiverio, 4th out of tlie h 
aisle, is a picture of the saint by 
Hernando CusieUi a Genoese painter 
and friend of Tasso. In the 3rd 
chapel, belonging to the Maffei family 
of Verona, is a small statue of St. 
Sebastian, on the rt. side of the altar, 
fry Mm da Fkmk, Two of the 


Maffei monuments are good speci- 
mens of the einqneeento sepulchral 
st} le. There are several other in- 
teresting monuments in this ch. In 
the passage leading to the door on 
the 1. of the choir are the tombs of 
Cardinal Alessandriims, by Qimw> 
del fit Porta ; of Cardinal Pimentel, by 
Bernini; and of Cardinal Bonelii, by 
Curb HoviakV. Near them, let into 
the wall, is the recumbent figure in 
relief of Fra Angelico da Fiesole, the 
celebrated painter, who died in the 
adjoining convent, and wbo.se devo- 
tional m orks and purity of life are ex- 
pressed in the inscription : — 

“ Xon mihi sit luudi quod cram velut alter 
Apelles, 

Sed quod lucra tills omnia, Cbristc, dalmm : 

Altera uarn terria opeia extant, altera ecelo 

Urbs me Joaimem Flos tulit Etruria 1 . 1 5 

Fra Angelico is represented as an 
emaciated figure in the habit of the 
Order of St. Dominick, to which he 
belonged; at the feet is written, u 12 io 
jacct Vene lh ’ Biota Fr, Jo, de Fid, ordls 
Predicate, 1455/’ This monument, 
now near one of the side-doors, was 
executed by order of Pope Nicholas V., 
who is supposed to have written the 
inscriptions. On the opposite wall is the 
sepulchre of the celebrated Cardinal 
Latum (Orsini). On the last pilaster 
of the nave is the monument of Ra- 
phaei Fabretti, a learned antiquary 
from Urbino, who died at Home in 
1 700. Near the principal entrance to 
the ch. are some monuments worthy of 
notice : of Francesco Tornabuoni, by 
Mino da Fiesole ; that of Cardinal Te- 
baldi, near to it, is by Andrea del Vcroc- 
chio ; and of one of the Pucci family, by 
Gunn della Porta, The memorial to 
PauLus Mauritius, the son of Aldus, 
who died at Rome in 1574, and 
was buried here, has disappeared, 
like many others, during the recent 
restorations. The Festival of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, on the 7th March, 
is observed in this ch. with great so- 
lemnity, and high mass is performed 
in the presence of the College of 
Cardinals. 

The Monastery, once the head- 
quarters of the Dominicans, is now 
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occupied by ministry of Public In- 
struction. 

It was in one of its lulls that took 
place the disgraceful trial of Galileo, 
on the 22nd June, 1GAL The story 
of this persecution may be briefly 
told: Galileo, formerly the friend of 
the then reigning Pontiff, Urban VIII., 
having obtamed^prevtously the permis- 
sion of the ecclesiastical authorities 
at Koine, published his celebrated 
BIaU.pies, in which he propounded 
tlujfthe sun, instead of the earth, 
aiflhen believed, was the centre of 
our planetary system, or, as it was 
designated, of the world, and that our 
planet had a proper motion, and re" 
volved round the sun. These two 
propositions were, in the 17th centy., 
considered heretical, and, as the sen- 
tence of his judges stated, absurd in 
philosophy and in opposition to Holy 
Writ. Denounced by the Pope’s 
friends, and abandoned by the Pontiff, 
the septuagenarian philosopher was 
dragged, during the depth of winter, 
from Florence to Rome, thrown into 
the prisons of the Inquisition, and pro- 
bably submitted to torture, although 
the evidence on the latter point is 
conflicting, and ultimately brought 
here before a tribunal consisting of 10 
cardinals, all creatures of Urban VIII., 
headed by one named Borgia, Before 
this court the illustrious Florentine 
was obliged to recant on his knees 
before receiving absolution. On rising 
after having made his so-called sub- 
mission to "the malice and ignorance 
of his persecutors, Galileo is said to 
have pronounced, in an under tone, 
those , celebrated words, 44 E pur la 
gira,” 'after having abjured the earth’s 
motion as an heretical, accursed, and 
detestable doctrine. 

The Convent stands on the site of the 
Temple of Minerva Campensis, erected 
by Pornpey the Great, a portion of which 
still existed in the 1 7th centy. Be- 
twee i it and the Piazza di S/ Ignazio 
was another of Isis ; and farther south 
that of Serapis, on which stand the ch. 
and convent of S, Stef mo del Gacco . 

S <4 Maria di Monte Santo and S. 
Maria del Miracoll, the twin churches 


in the Piazza del Popolo, erected from 
the designs of Bernini and Rainaldi, at 
the expense of Card. Ga^taldi, trea- 
surer to Alexander VII, In the latter 
is the tomb of the founder with sculp- 
tures by and it > tjt; and in S. 

Maria di Monte Santo, on the 1. of the 
high altar, a good painting of SS. 
James and Francis before the Virgin, 
by Carlo J hiratta : the painting repre- 
senting events in the life of Sta. Maria 
Maddalena dei Pazzi, in the 2nd chapel 
on I., is by Gihigmni. 

S. Maria in Monte, the principal ch. 
of the very populous quarter which 
bears that name. It contains some 
paintings by the Zuccheri, Baglioni, 
and Nicola da Pesaro. The tomb of S. 
Benoit Labre, whose canonization by 
Pius IX. made so much noise some 
years ago, is in this ch. 

S. Maria della Navicella, also called 
S. M. in Dominica, on the Cadian, the 
first name from a small marble ship 
which Leo X. placed in front of it, a 
copy of an ancient one which stood 
here. The ch. is one of the oldest in 
Rome, on the site of the house of S. 
Ciriaca, which stood where the foreign 
soldiers were quartered on the Mods 
Caelins — the Cast r a Peregrinorum. It 
was entirely restored by Leo X., 
when titular Cardinal of this ch., and 
from the designs of Raphael. The Do- 
ric portico is by Michel Angelo. The 
interior has 18 fine columns of grey 
granite. The frieze over the win- 
dows of the nave is painted in 
chiaroscuro by Giulia Puimmo and 
Pierino del Yaga. The mosaics on the 
vault of the tribune are of the 9 th 
century, when the ch, was restored 
under Paschal L, and are remarkable 
for their early date and rude exe- 
cution; they represent Christ with 
angels and 6 apostles, and the Virgin 
and Child, with Paschal I; at her feet, 
whose monogram is upon the centre 
of the arch. This ch. is open all day 
during the 2nd Sunday in Lent. Be- 
tween S. M. della Navicella and the 
Arch of Dolabeila there is a fine cir- 
cular arch of marble, built into the wall 
of the Villa Mattel, with a tribune over 
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it* which contains a mosaic of the Ba- j 
uour having on either side a sla\e, this 
content of La lYmita lurring Ivkmgcd 
to ait order whose principal object was 
to redeem Cnrwiuiw carried oil by the 
Irirbarv pirates; near it was tin* e; - 
i ranee to the com art attached to toe 
oh. of 8. Touiasso m Lomus of which 
one of ibe pointed arched entrances 
only remains. This line Lombard portal 
'ocars ttie name of two of the Cosmati 
; Jacopo and his sou Cesium j, and 
dates from die 13th century. 

S. Maria dell* Orto, a very handsome 
ch. in the Trustee ere. behind that of 
S. Cecilia. It derives its name Iron 
one of those many miracle-working 
images of the Virgin which we find at 
Rome, and vhirii in this instance was 
painted on a garden-wall. The edifice 
lmilt to cmitain it was commenced in 
151:2, from the designs of Ginlio Lv- 
ihtmo ; the facade at a subsequent period, 
from those of Mari* no Low fit. The 
interior is very rich in decorations, con- 
sisting of a nave and two aisles, sepa- 
rated by pilasters cased in coloured mar- 
bles. The roof is richly decorated, as 
well as the transepts and Lady Chapel, 
from contributions of the sellers of pro- 
visions — Pizzicaiuoli pork-butchers i, 
FnittaraoIiTVuit-sellers),Ortolani(mar- 
ket-gardeners), kc. : the organ and its 
loft bv the millers (Padroni Molmari). 
The painting of the Annunciation in the 
1st chapel on rt. is by Taddeo Znccheeo ; 
the Marriage of St. Catherine in the next 
by his brother Pietro , Tim walls of 
the chapel of the Crucifix in the rt. 
transept are by Nicola da Pesaro ; the 
paintings of events from the life of the 
Virgin in the Lady Chapel are by Au~ 
fflfoR > and the Zrcehi rL The miraculous 
image from the garden-wall stands over 
the high altar erected by Giacomo della 
Porta ; the frescoes in the chapel of the 
transept are also by Ntcvlo da Ptsaro ; 
the 3 paintings in the 3rd chapel, and 
the St. Sebastian in the Is* on the 1., 
arc* good works by T< }llen >\ Annexed 
to this eh. is a kina of hospital for the 
poor members of the several corpora- 
tions of provision-dealers mentioned 
shove. On one of the walls are 
painted the names of several indi- 
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viduals of these trade tn,ju . r ttt{ 9 , who 
left legacies for the support of this 
(establishment. 

B. Maria della Pace, of? tin N.W. 
end ot the Piazza Na\ ona, w as built 
by hixtus IV. iii 1487, in com- 
memoration of tlie peace of Christen- 
dom, after it had been threatened 
by the Turks in HSU. It was de- 
signed by Baccio Phitelli, and re- 
stored by Alexander VII. from the 
designs of Pietro da Cortona, v ho 
added the semicircular portico. The 
interior consists of a short nave fol- 
lowed by an octagonal transept, sur- 
rounded "by chapels and surmounted by 
a cupola. On the face of the arch 
of the iirs t chapel on the rt. in en- 
tering, are the Pour Fibuls by Itajrfwet, 
— the Ounidean, Persian, Phrygian, 
and Tiburtiue, — universally classed 
among the most perfect works of 
this immortal master. Unlike the 
Isaiah in S. Agostino, these frescoes 
do not show the imitation of Michel 
Angelo for which that painting is re- 
markable. They were very probably 
suggested by the works of the Sixtine 
chapel, but they bear distinct evidence 
of the peculiar grace of Raphael's own 
style. With regard to the story of 
the jealousy of the two great artists, 
it is said that, when Michel Angelo 
was consulted by the banker Chigi 
on the price which Raphael was en- 
titled to for these Sibyls, he replied 
that every head was worth a hundred 
crowns. They have recently been re- 
stored, but had unfortunately suffered 
from former repainting in oil. The Pro- 
phets above are by Jlmo Florentine , 
from Raphael’s drawings. The 4 paint- 
ings on the walls beneath the cupola 
have been much admired : the Visita- 
tion is by Carlo Murat ta ; the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple is a fine work 
of Pa dioptre Pernzei’s ; the Nativity 
of the Virgin is by Francesco Vanni ; 
the Death of the Virgin is considered 
the masterpiece of J/oramh\ The high 
altar, from the designs of Carlo Ma- 
derno, has some graceful paintings on 
the vault by Albany when young ; the 
Adoration of the Kings and the other 
paintings are by Pasutjn mi and the 4 
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v.iun <*n iiiC* pilm-ov? by L' '* > h>u- 
* Tih- find n idM uu tii* 4 rt. on 
KMtVriitf. the Hi. Iw’.Oi^s to the Chlui 
ibniUy, uud L cbiHB jvmarkab’e for 
1 ! >hi lis b;, Kupatv* on foe arch 
it a •; th»* hi re a t ror/.e relief over 
? he Arm* i* oy’V. ? '« *V; the bus* 
relktb <4 euh Iren hearing the instru- 
ments of the 1 Vision, by the same 
sculpto 1 *, and the status of S. Ber- 
nardino, hy o’. rerun; the second, 
to Uie < 'i»i\ has, on the front towards 
the nave, tery beautiful reliefs, rich 
in arJ>e*que designs, by hhn/jue Mo^cu ; 
the Hairpiece is "by t.*C /; the fres- 
cos on the vault by ri/i e/ww/a. The 
chapel itself, designed by Michel An- 
gelo, contains *2 good sepulchral monu- 
ments of the family. On the opposite 
side of the ua\e, in the first enapel 
on the h, is a fresco b\ linking h\' Ter* 
":„d recently discovered under a modern 
painting. It is seen to disadvantage 
from the frightful decorations of the 
altar over which it stands. It represents 
u Dnuatorio, one of the Ponzelti family, 
to whom the chapel belonged, presented 
to the Virgin and S. Catherine by S. 
Bridget. The large cloister of the ad- 
joining convent, with its double tier 
of porticos, was designed by Prnmnnte 
11494 ).* 

S. Maria del Popolo, close to the 
gate of the same name, founded, it is 
-apposed, by Paschal II. in 1099, 
mi the spot where the ashes of Nero 
are said to have been discovered and 
scattered to the winds. The tradition 
states, as we are told by a curious 
inscription on the fioor of the choir, 
that the people were constantly har- 
assed by phantoms which haunted 
the spot, and that the eh. was built 
to protect them from these super- 
natural visitants. It was rebuilt by 
the Homan people in 1227, whence its 
name ; restored by Sixtus IV., from the 

* f soifif- very line columns of grey granite 
in an unwrouglit state, evidently destined lor 
Ouuntbun siutts, haw been dhcovemi, at a 
eomid rxbP* depth, in digging the foundations 
o; a iurns 1 in the neighbouring Via della Pace. 
They meagre respi ctivciy 33, 30l, and 29 ieef 
m length, and l, 4}, and 4- iu. in diameter. They 
are monolith',, and have been transferred to the 
B 1*4 Hex of S. Pacdo. 
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designs of Baecio Pmttdli, in 148ft; 
and completed and embellished by 
Julius il., Agostiim Chigi and other 
wealthy citizens contributing to the 
expense. Alexander VII. modmiked 
the whole building on the plans of 
Be mini, as we now see it. The 
sculptures and paiutiuas collected in 
its numerous chapels make it one of 
the very interesting churches in Home, 
many of its sepulchral monuments being* 
of the times of Sixtus IV. and Julius 
IL. the best period of what is generally 
known as the stale of the Renaissance ; 
many of the relatives of these two 
popes being interred here. The 1st 
chapel on the rt. of the entrance, 
dedicated to the Virgin and to St. 
Jerome by Cardinal Cristoforo della 
Rovere, contains the monument of the 
cardinal on one side, and on the opposite 
that of Cardinal di Castro ; the frescoes 
in the 5 lunettes of the vault, represent- 
ing subjects from the life of St. Jerome, 
and the celebrated altarpiece of the 
Nativity, are all by Pinturlcckio, The 
2nd, or Clbo chapel, designed by Carlo 
Fontana in the form of a Greek cross, 
is rich, in coloured marbles; the pic- 
ture of the Assumption is by Qerlo 
Murutfu; those of S. Catherine and S. 
Lawrence, in the vestibule, by Denude 
and Jlonuidi. The 3rd chapel, dedi- 
cated to the Virgin by Sixtus IV., is 
remarkable for its frescoes by Pin* 
Uncchio , representing histories from 
the life of the Virgin, in 6 lunettes, 
restored of late years by Cumnccmi , as 
well as the picture of the Virgin and 4 
saints over the altar. The monument 
of Giov. della Rovere, nephew" of Sixtus 
IV., and a bronze recumbent figure 
opposite, are good specimens of the 
1 6th centy. ; the painting over the latter, 
representing the Disciples round the 
empty sepulchre, is a composition of 
the school of Pinturiechio. In the 4th 
is a bas-relief of St. Catherine between 
St. Antony of Padua and St, Vincent, 
forming the altarpiece, an interesting 
work of the 1 0th centy. ; the frescoes 
of the Doctors of the Church, In the 
lunettes above, are also by D intune Jih ; 
on the rt* is the handsome monu- 
mental ^ figure of Marco Albertoni, 
who died of the plague in 1 48J; 
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and opposite to it that of Cardinal 
Costa i 1 5i >8 1, The vault of the choir is 
covered with frescoes hy Pad unoduo in 
his beat style: the Virgin and Saviour 
in the centre : lower dow n the 4 Evange- 
lists and as many beautiful recumbent 
figures of sibyl-, ; and in the corners St. 
Gregory, fet. Ambrose, St, Jerome, and 
St, Augustine, the whole surrounded 
with beautiful arabesques, Tlie -win- 
dows, in coloured glass, are by Claude 
and Guillaume de Marseilles, who 
were invited to Home by Julius II. : 
these are the only good specimens of 
ancient painted glass in Home; they 
represent events in the life of the 
Blessed Virgin. Under these are the 
munificent tombs of Cardinal A->- 
canio Sforza, and Cardinal Girolo- 
uio Basso, nephew of Sixtus IV., 
by An ire t da S awndno ; they are 
amongst the finest sepulchral monu- 
ments of the early part of the 16th 
century: Sansovino was brought to 
Home by Julius II. to execute them, 
and at whose expense they were raised. 
Over the high altar stands the miracle- 
working image of Sta. Maria del i?o- 
polo, traditionally attributed to St. 
Luke. Behind the high altar and on 
the tioor of the choir is the inscription 
already alluded to relative to the site 
having been infested by demons until 
this clt. was built. It is of the time of 
Urban VIII., when the place of the altar 
was changed. It has been given by Mid- 
dleton. though incorrectly, in his 4 Let- 
ters on Home/ In the chapel on the 1. 
of the high altar is the Assumption, by 
Aiudbt.de Gamed The Crucifixion of 
St Peter and the Conversion of St.Paul 
on the side walls are by Jf. Angelo da 
Canimhfiu. The frescoes on the roof 
of the Mellini chapel, the 3rd on the 
L, are by Giovanni da S, Giovanni, and 
the monuments of Urbano and Gama 
Mellini by Algardi. The Chigi chapel, 
the 2nd on the 1., dedicated to the 
Virgin of Loreto, was erected and 
decorated from the designs of Raphael 
The mosaics on the vault of the cupola 
represent the creation of the heavenly 
bodies. According to an idea which 
prevailed in the middle ages, and may 
be found in the poetry of Dante, each 
planet is represented under the guid- 
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ance of a guardian angel. The 
letters LV. Op. and the date (1516) 
on the torch of Cupid indicate the 
name of the artist, Lodovico di Pace, 
who executed these mosaics during the 
lifetime of Raphael and from his de- 
signs, The original plan was to cover 
the vault of the cupola with a series of 
histories from the Creation to the fall 
of Adam ; the walls were to have been 
painted with subjects from the New 
Testament ; and these two series 
were to be connected by 4 statues 
of the Prophets. The mosaics of 
the Creation have been made known 
in England by the outline engravings 
of Gvuner. The large oil painting of 
the Nativity of the Virgin over the 
altar, and those between the windows, 
were begun by Sob id in no dd Piumbo , 
and finished by Snlviuti , after his 
designs. The David and Aaron in the 
lunettes are by V>um>, and much in- 
jured by damp. The Statue of Jonah 
sitting on a whale, supposed with great 
probability to have been modelled by 
Raphael was sculptured by Lorenzo 
Lotto, or Lore /ratio. The Elias, oppo- 
site, an inferior work, was designed 
and executed in marble by the same 
sculptor; the Daniel and the Ilabak- 
kuk are by Bemud, by whom are also 
the tasteless pyramidal monuments of 
Agostino and Sigismondo Chigi. The 
bronze relief before the altar is by 
Loren \ct to. On the pier outside this 
chapel is the tomb of a Princess Ode- 
scalchi Chigi (1771), by Paolo Pozzi, 
remarkable only for its execrable taste. 
Resides the sepulchral monuments 
already noticed, those of Card. Palla- 
vicini in the 1st chapel on 1., of Card. 
Lonato in the 1. transept, and of 
Card. Podocathero in the rr., are good 
specimens of the 16th ceuty. Opposite 
to the latter is one recently erected to 
Girometti, the celebrated engraver of 
cameos on pietra dura, In the corridor 
leading to the sacristy is an altarpiece, 
with figures of the Virgin, St. Cathe- 
rine, and St. Augustine, erected by Gu- 
glielmo da Pereira, in the style of B. da 
Rovezzano ; in the sacristy a fine taber- 
nacle in marble in the cinqueeento style, 
which formerly stood over the high 
altar in the ch., where it contained 
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fie painting of the Madonna del , 
Popcno: the sepulchral monuments of } 
BFti ^ps Goirnil mid iMeea, w ho lived 
in the time of Hvtu* IV., are in the 
elaborate *tjle of the loth cent}. 
Tlie immmut ulof the Duke of Candia. 
murdered bj brother Cwsar Borgia, 
fonneily ill thN eh., lias disappeared 
thronaii nenbgeiiee or design. The j 
neighbouring convent is tenanted by j 
monks of the order of St. Angus- j 
tine. Luther was an inmate here w hen j 
lie visited Lome. 

S. Maria in Trastcvere, said to have 
been the first eh. publicly conse- 
crated to divine worship in Lome ' 
under the invocation of the Virgin 
\Prbhi +Pljb Jk^nra? dk<ihi). It 
was founded as an oratory by St. 
Calixtns iu 221, on the site of the 
Taberna Meritoria, a Kind of Chelsea 
Hospital for old soldiers, where a source 
of oil is said to have sprung up in 
the night of the birth of our Saviour, 
and from which the church is called 
Tons Olei in some early ecclesiastical 
documents : rebuilt in 340 by Julius 

1., it was subsequently restored by 
John VIL, Gregory II.. Gregory III., 
Adrian I., and Benedict III. The ch. 
as It now stands was almost entirely 
erected in 1139 by Innocent II.: the 
tribune, mosaics, and high altar are of 
his period. Nicholas V. reduced it 
to it> present form, on the plans of 
Bernardino Tiossellini, The mosaics 
of the facade represent the Virgin 
and Child, and the 10 wise virgins 
bearing offerings : they were begun 
in the 12th century under Eugeuius 

111., and completed in the 14th by 
Pietro (7 to// iui. There were several 
ancient inscriptions, both Pagan and 
Christian, on the walls under the 
portico, A Pagan one, however, of an 
early period, still remains to record ; 
that there were some happy memgcs 
in ancient Borne Marcus Cocceus 
Lib, Abo. Awbuosius Pjriepositus, ! 
Vestis ALBiE, Teibmbhalis fecit, : 
Nice Conjugi scle cum qua vixit 

AXKOS XXXXV., DIEBGS XI., SINE ELLA 

querela, Then follows the measure 
iu length and breadth occupied by. 
the tomb of this model of conjugal 


, felicity. The inserir thui pn bably 
i of the lime of Trayju. Another F to 
a certain Attidia, tne wife ot Flavius 
Antoninus, who is designated as *• uxor 
varFdmc.” Of the paintings which 
decorated the walls of this portico only 
two — very much restored — remain, 
both represent the Annunciation, in 
a good style of the loth cent}. Aside 
the church, the 22 granite columns 
v hi eh dhidc the naie from the aisles 
were evidently taken from ancient 
edifices ; they are of different heights 
and diameters: most have Ionic, but 
four have Corinthian capitals. Many of 
the Ionic have either iu the volutes 
or the dowers small heads of Isis, 
SerapF, and Ilarpocrates. These co- 
lumus support a cornice, also ancient, 
Domemchino designed the heavy but 
gorgeous roof, and painted the As- 
sumption of the Virgin in the centre 
of it ; he also designed the chapel of 
the Madonna di Straua Cupa, on the 
rt. of the high altar, and commenced 
the graceful figure in fresco of a child 
scattering flowers in one of the corners 
of its vaulting. This chapel v as re- 
stored by Card, York, the anus of 
England are, therefore, over the en- 
trance. The tribune lias 2 series of 
mosaics: the upper ones, represent- 
ing the Saviour, the Virgin in the 
centre, and St. Peter with 6 other 
saints, were executed in the 12th 
centy., when the ch. was restored by 
Innocent II.; the design of a hand 
holding a wreath, the emblem of the 
Almighty, in the centre, is very much 
admired ; those below, in G compart- 
ments, of the Nativity of the Virgin, 
the Annunciation, the Birth of our 
Saviour, the Adoration of the Magi, 
the Presentation in the Temple, and 
the Virgin’s death, are by Fkiro Cn- 
* according to Vasari, by the 
Cosmoii according to others, nearly 
2 centuries later. Lower down, and 
over the episcopal chair, between 
2 large frescoes by Qivmpclli, is a 
good mosaic by GacaUini , represent" 
ing the Virgin between St. Paul 
and St. Peter, the latter presenting 
Bertoldo de* Stefaneschi to her. The 
mosaics above v ere executed at his 
expense in 199th On the face of the 

T 
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arch are the emblems of the four Evan- 
gelists, -witli the Prophets Isaiah and 
Jeremiah. The high altar is over the 
Confession, and is covered with a 
canopy supported by 4 columns of red 
porphyry. The Confession contains 
the remains of St. Calixtus, and 4 
other early popes. Amongst the 
celebrated persons buried here 
may be mentioned the celebrated 
Cardinal Anastasias Bibliothecarius, 
Lanfranco and Giro Ferri, the paint- 
ers ; Giovanni Eottari, the learned 
librarian of the Vatican, editor of 
the Dictionary of the Della Crusca 
Academy, an able writer on art, who 
died a canon of this eh. in 177b. 
In the L transept are the monuments 
of Cardinal d'Alencon (ob. 1403), 
brother of Philip le Bel, and of 
Cardinal Stefaneschi, by Paolo, the 
Roman sculptor of the 15th century; 
the handsome Gothic altar, dedicated 
to SS. Philip and James, between 
these tombs, was also erected by the 
Cardinal d*Alen$on; the picture over 
it, which has been mercilessly re- 
painted, was of the period; the por- 
trait on the rt. is supposed to be that 
of the cardinal himself. Innocent II. 
is buried in this ch., the only memorial 
to him being, until lately, an inscrip- 
tion in Gothic characters, which was I 
placed over his grave when his remains | 
were removed here from the Basilica | 
Constaiitiniana by Clement V. after : 
that edifice was burned down. A ' 
monument was erected to him in the 
L aisle, at the expense of Pius IX. 
Near the arch of the tribune the visitor 
will remark two singular relics — a 
slab of marble on which the credulous 
may discover marks of a drop of the 
blood of Sta. Dorothea, and the weight : 
which was hung round the neck of 
St. Calixtus when he was precipitated 
into the well at his martyrdom. Let 
into the opposite pier is a fragment 
of ancient mosaic, representing fisher- 
men in boats with draw-nets and 
groups of wild-fowl. On the wall 
of the rt, aisle has been placed a 
handsomely sculptured Ciborium in 
marble by Mino da Fimlt\ having in- 
scribed on it Opus Mini: over the 
altar of the sacrist}’' is a picture of 


the Virgin and Saints, attributed to 
Pcrugmo . The jambs of the side-door 
towards the Cimeterio have some rude 
Christian tracings in relief, which be- 
longed to the primitive ch. The floor 
of dhe ch. has been recently raised, 
which gives an inelegant appearance 
to the columns on each side of the 
nave. The ancient pavement of opus 
Alezandrimtn and mediaeval sepulchral 
stones, has been replaced by a very 
handsome modern one in the same 
style, and the mediaeval sculptures 
have been removed to the Portico. 
During the recent repairs the se- 
pulchral urn in which were enclosed 
the remains of the 2 Cardinals Cam- 
peggio was discovered, and has been 
removed to the portico of the ch. 
One of these cardinals, Alexander, 
was the legate from Leo X. to Henry 
VIII., the Campeius of Shakspeare, 
who played a part in the history 
of that king’s reign; he was titular 
Cardinal of Sta. Maria in Trastevere, 
and died at Rome at the age of 67 
in 1 53S. Forming one side of the 
Piazza, in front of S. M. in Traste- 
S vere is the Benedictine Mo uadi n; if , 
Cnlisto. A part of this building senes 
as the summer residence for the monks 
of S. Paolo fuori le Mura, during the 
malaria season ; the remainder has 
been converted into a barrack. 

S. Maria in Trivia, a Trevi, or del 
Crociferi, founded by Beli&arius, as we 
are told by an inscription on the side 
wall towards the Via de’Poli, in expia- 
tion of bis sin in having deposed Pope 
Silvcrius in ajd. 537. This ch., situated 
near the Fountain of Trevi, derives its 
popular name from the order of the 
Crociferi, to whom it was presented 
by Gregory XIII. in 1573. ( It was 
rebuilt by Alexander VII., from the 
designs of Giacomo del Duea. It con- 
tains some pictuies of the Venetian 
school, principally by Palma Vecchio. 
The small historical subjects round 
the altar of the Crocifisso are by II 
Bolognese. Another altar has a pic- 
ture of the Baptism of our Lord, pro- 
bably by one of Palma's scholars, 

S. Maria in Vallieella, better known 
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La Olriua Naova. >ri the Piazza of 
iu.it :n*..na it,.;* *,f t „e Lrvt*" and 
m< sf hi ( Bih tMenrated churches in 
flume. It vta- built by S. Filippo 
xwii, a^Bb-d ko GraLory XI U. and 
Cardinal Ce-i. from the de-igns of 
Mar i iu«) LumAi. in i 575. The interior, 
rich i» ujiVV' and ornaments, ua-t 
desired by V *>■'/ F Ot'lui , who 
p.dettu tin** r > jf, the cupola, and the 
i anlt of tl e t ’Trine. In the first chapel 
on fiu* vt. X a line Crucifixion, by 
X 'ru/iO. The Deposition in 
the next chapel is by J.. CWji- 
->*< Tlie Coronation of the Vir- 
gin in tuj chapel of the rt, transept 
i. by C *. and the statues 

of the tno >. Johns by Puianio Vacc. 
The richly decorated Spa da chapel 
beyond this has a good picture of the 
Virgin xvi*h SS. Carlo Borromeo 
and Ignatius by Co-b Jhirotiu. The 
choir ih lemark’ihle for three paint- 
ings by lolled* hi his yontli : that 
<ner tile altar represents the Virgin 
surrounded by a glory of angels ; the 
one on the l, St. Gregory, S. M auras, 
and S. Fapias: and the third, S. Dorai- 
tii la, with S. Kerens and S. Achilleus. 
Over the altar of the chapel in the 
1. transept is a hue Presentation ofj 
the Virgin in the Temple, by Baroccio, 1 
This picture was much admired by 
s>. Filippo Neri, who told the painter 
ilia*. the Virgin had often appeared 
to him thus."” The highly-decorated 
ehapd be) ond this is dedicated to 
the patron-saint, Ms remains lying 
beneath the altar, the mosaic over 
which is a copy of the picture in 
the Vatican Gallery by G'tiiK The 
roof of the X <rmf,y Is painted by 
Pktfo (b (Jortuiid ; the subject is the 
Archangel bearing the symbols of 
the Passion to Heaven : it is finely 
coloured, and remarkable for the fore- 
shortening, The statue of S. Filippo 
over the altar is by AhjffdL Beyond 
this is the saint’s chamber, still re- 
taining the furniture which he used, 
and his portrait attributed to Gticrciw. 
In the small chapel is preserved the 
picture, by Gtndo, which so power- 
folly affected the saint; the ceiling 
Is painted by Pietro da Cortona. Re- 
luming to the eh,, the 4th chapel on 
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the Purification in the 1st chapel, on 
tlfiU hide it painted by On\ XV- 
pXo, This ch. contains the tomb- 
of Cardinal Buronius, the celebrated 
annalist of tlie Church, of Cultural 
Taniggi, and of Cardinal Maury, 
*\ Filippo was the inventor of those 
compositions of sacred music which 
took the name of or 'torm\ from the 
Orator} which he founded, annexed to 
tlie ch. It was built by !'• rmrini, and 
contains frescoes of the Coronation of 
the Virgin by EniaOntfit* and of St. 
Cecilia by V>>mu. S. Filippo is also 
entitled to honourable praise for 
having induced Cardinal Baronins 
to write his Annals of the Church. 
On his festival, the 20tli May, a 
grand mass used to be celebrated 
in this ch., in the presence of the 
Pope and Sacred College, and his 
ceii is still shown, with several an ides 
that belonged to him, and a cast of 
his face. The adjoining Consent of S, 
Filippo Peri, formerly the head-quarters 
of the Oratorians, but now devoted to 
the Assize and other law courts, is one of 
the best works of Borromini. The fiat 
roof of the oratory is an imitation 
of that of the Celia Solearis of the 
Baths of Caracalla. The Library con- 
tains some interesting works. The 
4 Enarrationes in Psalmos/ by St . 
Augustin, on parchment, is the oldest 
MS. A Latin Bible of the 8th centy. 
is attributed to Alenin. Several in- 
edited manuscripts of Cardinal Baro- 
nins are also preserved here. 

S, Maria in Via 5 Lata, in the Corao, 
by the side of the Dona palace, 
according to Church tradition oc- 
cupies the spot where St* Paul lodged 
with the centurion. The ch, was 
founded by Sergius I. in the SI U 
century, rebuilt by Innocent VIII. 
in 1485, and restored in 16t>d by 
Alexander VII., when the facade was 
added by Pietro da Cortona, who consi- 
dered it kismasterpieee in architecture, 
and cased tlie Ionic cippolino columns 
of the nave with Sicilian jasper, as we 
now see them. In the subterranean ch,, 
supposed to have formed part of the 
house of the Centurion, is a spring of 
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water, which according to tlie legend 
sprang up miraculously, to enable 
the apostle to baptize his disciples. 
It is entered from the Portico. This 
church contains the tombs of J. G. 
Drouais, the eminent French painter ; 
of Dodwell, the English traveller 
in Greece; and of Princess Zenaide 
Bonaparte, the daughter of Joseph 
King of Spain, and wife of Prince 
Charles L. Bonaparte, Prince of Canino. 
The bust is by Tencrani. Opposite to 
it is the monument to Prince Joseph 
Napoleon Bonaparte, her eldest son, 
who died in 1865, 

S. Maria della Victoria, in the Via 
Venti Settembre, so called from a mi- 
raculous picture of the Virgin, whose 
intercession is said to have obtained 
many victories over the Turks. It was 
built in its present magnificent style 
in 1605, by Paul V. The faqade was 
added from the designs of Gio. Bat- 
tista Soria, at the expense of Cardinal 
Borghese, in return for the statue 
of the Hermaphrodite found in the 
gardens of the adjoining Carmelite 
convent, and now in the Museum of 
the Louvre. The interior is by Carlo 
Maderno. Some of the flags suspended 
from the roof were captured from the 
Turks at the battle of Lepanto in 1571, 
and others when they were compelled 
to raise the siege of Vienna in^ 1688. 
The Virgin and St. Francis in the 
second chapel on the rt., and the 2 
paintings on the side walls, are by 
Domdichino . The chapel ofS. Teresa 
in the rt. transept contains the statue 
of the saint in ecstasy, with the Angel 
of Death descending to transfix her 
with his dart, by Bernini , in his most 
affected style. The group of St. Jo- 
seph and the Angel in the opposite 
transept is by B. G^idi, The portrait 
figures on each side of this chapel 
represent members of the \ enetian 
family of Corner. The 3rd chapel 
on 1. contains the Trinity, by Ouer - 
cino i over the altar ; the small paint- 
ing of the Crucifixion is a copy of 
that by Guido now in the gallery of 
the Duke of Northumberland; the 
portrait of Cardinal Coraaro is also 
by Guido. The adjoining convent has 


Home. 

been turned in. o an agrarian school fur 
the improvement of the Agro Komano 
and agricultural museum. 

8. Martina, in the Forum, one of the 
very ancient churches in Borne, sup- 
posed to stand on the site of the Store- 
l iri»m Sotod f s, was rebuilt in the 18th 
cent, by Alexander IV., and dedicated 
to Santa Martina. In 1588 Sixtus V. 
gave it to the Academy of Painters, 
who rebuilt it in the pontificate of 
Urban VIII., and dedicated it to Santa 
Martina, their patron, wiiose remains 
had been recently discovered beneath. 
The designs for this mew eh, were fur- 
nished by Pietro da 0>r ton t 9 who was 
so much pleased with his work that lie 
called it his daughter. It contains the 
original model of Thor>j\tkPcni^ statue 
of Christ bequeathed by him. The 
Assumption, by Sebasiumo Conca , is a 
wmrk of great merit. The subterra- 
nean ch., containing the tomb of S. 
Martina, is remarkable for its fiat roof, 
and for the chapel erected by Pietro da 
Cortona at his own cost. This artist 
i was a liberal benefactor to the ch. ; 
he bequeathed to it his whole fortune, 
amounting to 100,000 seudi. The 
altarpieee, representing the saint in 
triumph over the idols, vas by him. 
The painter’s tomb has a bust of him 
by Bernini. In this ch. (transept) is a 
statue of Pieligion by Conor a. Under- 
neath the high altar is G norms figure 
of s$. Martina, A bronze altar covers 
her shrine. The adjoining Academy of 
St. Lu'.c, with its gallery of pictures, is 
described under the head of Galleries 
and Museums. 

S. Martino ai Monti, called also S. 
Sxlvestro e 8. Martino, a very hand- 
some ch. on the Esquiline, on the 
rt. of the road leading from Via Mem- 
la na to San Pietro in Vincoli ; it 
stands on the ruins of the Therm® of 
Trajan, and was built by S. Synrnia- 
ehus, a.d, 500, on the site of a more 
ancient one founded by S. Silvester in 
the time of Constantine. After being 
restored by several popes in the mid- 
dle ages, it was modernised in 1650 
by Padre Fillppini, the general of the 
Carmelites, The nave is divided from 
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the aisles bv a double range of 24 
ancient columns, of the composite 
omer, and of different marbles, said 
to have been brouuht from Hadrian’s 
villa near Th oil. Toe present hand- j 
some roof w as annul by S. Carlo i 
Rorromeo. Un tin* walls of the aisles 
are a muMs of laud: capes in fresco 
by *'r>t*rr Men-/), with several ot 
the figures by Ills more celebrated 
brother-in-law, Ju W Poulin. The 
high altar is raised upon a platform 
richly paved with marble* of various 
colours.. A flight of steps leads to 
the Confession beneath, arranged and 
decorated by Pietro cM LWb»o\ con- 
taining the remains of popes S. Sil- 
vester and S. Martin. Below this is 
the Subterranean Ch,, a kind of crypt, 
formed out of a part of the Baths of 
Trajan. The ancient pavement is 
of black and white mosaic. There is 
an antique Madonna at the altar. It 
was in the primitive ch., upon whose 
site the present stands, that were held 
by St. Silvester the councils of a.d. 325 
and 326, when Arias, Sabellius, and 
Victorinas, and the acts of the Council 
of Hicea, were condemned, in the pre- 
sence of Constantine, and their writings 
burned, as represented in the large 
fresco in the 1. aisle. 

SS. Hero ed Achilleo, on the Appian, 
the modern Via di & Sebastiano, near 
the Baths of Caracalla, built by Leo 
III. towards the end of the 8th cen- 
tury, and restored in 1597 by Cardinal 
Baronins, who was titular cardinal of 
the ch. It is in the form of one of the 
minor Basilicas, consisting of a nave 
separated from its aisles by rows of 
8-sided prismatic pilasters, with Co- 
rinthian capitals. It is remarkable 
chiefly for the enclosed choir with the 
2 reading-desks on it, as in some early 
Christian churches, surrounding the 
altar, before which stands a handsome 
marble candelabrum, with sculptured 
ornaments. The mosaics of the tribune 
are interesting, probably of the time of 
Leo III. f 795-816 ). They represent on 
the face of the arch the Transfiguration, 
and on either side the Annunciation, and 
the Virgin with the infant Christ. The 
ennopv over the high altar rests on 
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4 columns of African marble. On 
the screens are remains of the Cos- 
mati ribbon-mosaic decorations. In 
the Confession beneath are relies of 
I several saints, amongst others of the 
i patrons and of Sta. Domitilla, the 
latter a member of the Flavian family, 
who had Lem banished to the island of 
Pon /a, with her servants Nereus and 
Aclnlleus, whose remains after their 
martyrdom she conveyed for burial to 
the catacomb which bears their name on 
the Via Ardeatina. Behind the altar, 
removed from the subterranean basi- 
lica on the Via Ardeatina, is the an- 
cient episcopal chair, from which St. 
Gregory the Great read his 28th 
Homily; a portion of which is en- 
graved on the back of it. The paint- 
ings of the martyrdom of the Apostles 
on the side wails, and of Sta. Domi- 
tilla over an altar on the 1., are by 
llvnralU. On a marble slab in the 
choir is preserved the appeal of Car- 
dinal Baronins to his successors not to 
alter the building, or remove any of its 
antiquities. The touching prayer of 
the father of ecclesiastical history 
might be advantageously followed by 
some of the Restorers of our own 
times. The following is an exact 
copy of this portion of the inscrip- 
tion: — Presbyter, Card. Successor qms* 
tpiis fueris , rogo te, per gloriam Dei, et 
per mcrita hormn warty rum, nihil demito , 
nihil mmiiio, ncc mntato; restiiutam an- 
tiquitatem pie servo to ; sic to Devs mar - 
iyrum suorum precibns semper adjiutei! 
Round the choir runs a handsome 
marble cornice, and above is a painting 
of the Council held in the old Basilica 
by St. Gregory the Great This in- 
teresting ch. is seldom open, except 
at an early hour, and on certain feast- 
days, 

S. Hicolo in Career©, in a recess W. 
of the Piazza Montanara, interesting 
from its position over the substructions 
of the temples of Hope, Piety, and Juno 
Matuta, which stood in the Forum Oli- 
torium, described at p. 139. This ch. 
has recently undergone a thorough 
restoration, and in the gaudiest modem 
style; the nave is separated from the 
side aisles by ranges of ancient columns 
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of different styles and material. Al- eliral memorials in this ch. are those 
though standing upon the bases of the of Alessandro Guidi, the lyric poet, 
columns which formed the portico who died in 1712; and of" Cardinal 
round the Temple of Piety, none of Mezzofante, in the last chapel on 
them probably belonged to that edifice : the l.« a simple slab, with a modest 
in either aisle are columns of the por- inscription to that extra ordinal’} mam 
tieoes of the adjoining temples — on who was titular cardinal of the ch.; 
the L, of the Doric edifice dedicated to and, on the opposite side of the 
Juno; on the rt., of that of Piety, nave, near the door leading into the 
Supporting the table of the high altar, sacristy, a good cinquecento urn of 
under a gorgeous modern tabernacle, Cardinal Sacco (pb. 1505), surrounded 
is an urn in green basalt, with lion’s with handsome sculptured arabesque 
head; it contains relics of saints. On ornaments. The tomb of the founder 
the walls over the arches of the nave of the ch., Nicola da Forca Palena, is 
are modem paintings of events in the also to he observed, with his figure in 
life of St. Nicholas, and round the bas-relief. Around the tribune, be- 
ehoir of the Council of Niceea. The hind the high altar, are some inte- 
entrance to the substructions of the resting frescoes; the lower ones by 
ancient temples is from the sacristy. Bald tre Perez : /, the upper by Plnte- 

ricehio ; of the former, the Virgin and 
S. Onofrio, on the Janiculum, above the Child in the centre, unfortunately in- 
Porta di San Spirito, built in the reign jured by restoration, the Flight into 
ofEugenius IV. (1429), for the monksof Egypt, and the Massacre of the In- 
St. Jerome (Crirdomni). Originally in nocents, are very good; and of the 
the Pointed or Gothic style, subsequent latter, and in the second row', the 
restorations have left few traces of that two compartments of the Sibyls. In 
architecture. S. Onofrio possesses a the chapel of the Madonna di Lo- 
deep interest as the last resting-place reto, the altarpiece is by Ah . 
of Tasso, who died in the adjoining In one of the upper corridors of 
convent in 1595, when he repaired to ! the adjoining monastery, closed to 
Home to be crowned in the Capitol, j ladies, is a beautiful fresco of the 
Under the portico, and covered with Madonna and Child, by Lconn'fh da 
glass, are 3 lunettes, in which are 1 Vii* /, with a Donatorio kneeling 
paintings representing scenes from the ; before her ; and _ in one of the ad- 
life of St. Jerome, by Jhm 'tiidihe^ 1 joining rooms, which was inhabited by 
by whom also is the fresco of the ^ the poet, and where he died, several 
Virgin and Child over the door oft relics of Tasso are preserved — his 
thech. The remains of the immortal ! bust, to uhieh has been adapted the 
author of the Gerusalemme, which, j wax mask taken after death, his 
until 1857, lay on the 1. of this en- j crucifix, belt, inkstand, some of his 
trance, under the spot where we j autographs, and the leaden coffin in 
see an inscription, stating that they ! which his bones were deposited be- 
were removed on the anniversary of , fore their last removal. The terrace 
the poet’s death, are now placed under 1 in front of the ch., and the gardens 
a tomb erected by subscription in of the convent, to which ladies can 
the chapel of St. Jerome, first on 1. obtain admission, command a magni- 
The monument is in the cinquecento ! ficent view over the N. part of Home, 
style, has a bas-relief of the poet’s and of the Sabine and Alban hills, 
funeral, and a statue of Tasso by with Soracte in the distance. In the 
Blurts, a very indifferent specimen upper part of the garden is Tasso’s 
of modern Koman sculpture. The Oak, consecrated by the tradition 
chapel was erected at the public ex- that under its shade the poet was 
pense ; the picture over the altar, used to retire for meditation and 
and the decorations around, being | study. It was mostly blown down 
perfectly in keeping with Fabrics 1 daring a storm in the autumn of T 4 12, 
monument. Amongst the other sepul- 1 rine* 4 when it ha? regained fresh vi- 
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talk) . A spirited efehhur of it before 
its fill was made by Mr. Strutt, author 
of * Sylva Britimnicaf Near it are 
«ome * ^emielreular rows of masonry 
seats, formerly a place of meeting for 
the Arcadian Academy during the 
summer months, in a magnificent situa- 
tion. Gentlemen can obtain admission 
to the gardens through the convent, but 
ladies "mast enter by the gardeners 
gale, a short way lower down the hill 
on the 1. 

S. Fancrazio, beyond the gate of the 
same name, and adjoining the grounds 
of the Villa PamtilL It stands near 
the ancient Via Vitellia, and was 
founded by Pope Skmmachus in the 
early part of the fith century, over the 
site "of the cemetery of Oaienodius. 
After being long abandoned it was 
restored in i SOU "by Cardinal Torres. 
Durum the siege of Koine by the 
French in 1*49, the eh. of San Pan- 
crazio became an important position 
to the besiegers. It was therefore 
taken by storm by two French co- 
lumns, under Gen. Kegnault de St. 
Jean d’Angely ; and though the build- 
ing was several times bred by the 
Romans, and the French were as 
often compelled to retire, ^ they ulti- 
mately succeeded in retaining it, and 
made "it the centre of their operations. 
In this eh. was buried Orescent ins 
Nomentamis, the celebrated ruler of 
Rome in the 10th century. His epitaph 
existed prior to the restorations by 
Cardinal Torres, but it has unfortu- 
nately disappeared, and no trace of so 
interesting a memorial of Rome during 
the middle ages can now be disco- 
vered. In this ch, N arses, after having 
defeated Totila, met the pope and 
cardinals, and marched in procession 
to at. Peters to return thanks for his 
victory. It was here also that Peter II. 
of Aragon was crowned by Innocent 
III., and Louis King of Naples was re- 
ceived by John XXII. In the Confes- 
sion are deposited the remains of St. 
Pancratius and St. Victor. One of 
the bights of steps from the aisles 
leads to rhe spot where the former is 
supposed to liave suffered martyrdom ; 


podins, the burial-place of main early 
martyrs. 

S. Paolo alle tre Fontane, anciently 
called *4»/ J t>' -s F »’ V , a m. beyond the 
Re silica of S. Paolo fnori le Mure.e >’ect< A 
<m the spot where St. Paul i« supposed 
to h:m* been beheaded. The present 
eh. was built by Cardinal Aldobrandiiii, 
from the designs of Giacomo della 
fPertu, in 1590. The interior is cele- 
brated forthe i) fountains which we arc 
told by the legend sprang up where the 
head of the apostle bounded as many 
times from the earth. It contains also, 
in the rt.-hand corner, enclosed by an 
iron grating, the short marble pillar 
on v id eh he is said to have been 
decapitated. In the pavement of the 
high altar are inserted some beautiful 
Roman mosaics discovered at Ostia, 
Clo.se to this ch. are 2 others. The 
fiivt, FA Vinw n.o il J.mJuAo, was 
built in 02t» by Honorius I., and 
restored in 79b by Leo III.: it is a 
good specimen of the early Christian 
basilicas, having S arches on either 
side, supported by pilasters instead 
of ancient columns, as we have seen 
in most similar edifices in Rome, their 
only ornamentation being frescoes of 
the Apostles, from the designs of 
Raphael, and painted by his pupils, but 
recently most miserably daubed over. 
Over each of the arches of the nave is 
an oblong window pierced with 5 rows 
of circular openings, now filled with 
glass, but originally with alabaster or 
translucent marble. There are 4 simi- 
lar windows in the W* front. The roof 
is of open woodwork; the nave wide 
and without chapels. This ch., which 
is mentioned under the name of S. 
Anastasias in the list of those visited 
by Sine, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in A.i). 990, in a curious MS. at the 
British^ Museum, was attached to a 
Cistercian monastery founded by Inno- 
cent II., its first Abbot (Paganelli) 
having become Pope Eugenius III. 
in 1145, when this edifice was most 
probably built. It lias lately been 
transferred to the Trappists, a branch 
of the original order, under whose 
judicious^ cultivation a large trace of 
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reclaimed and planted with eucalyp- 
tus and olive-trees, and excellent vines. 
The monks are very obliging, and a 
visit to their establishment will be 
found instructive and agreeable to 
lovers of agriculture. In front of this 
ch. r- a port.c > Q,, pi ort j d on columns of 
granite), like mat at S. Loienzo fuori 
le Mura. The 2nd ch., called & J/m i > 
ScnU C 'h, is built mer the ceme- 
tery of St. Zeno, in which were buried? 
the 12,000 Christians who had been 
employed, according to Church tia- 
dition, in erecting the Baths of Dio- 
cletian. The ch. derives its name from 
a vision of St. Bernard, in which, 
when celebrating mass for certain souls, 
they appeared to him ascending by 
a ladder to heaven. It was restored in 
1382 by Cardinal Farnese, from the 
designs of Vignola, and completed by 
Giacomo della Porta. It is an octa- 
gonal building, with a central cupola. 
The vault over the chapel on L is of 
some interest lor its mosaics by Fran- 
cesco Zucca ; they are considered to he 
the first works in good taste of this 
kind executed by the moderns : they re- 
present the Virain above with 4 Saints, 
and Clement VIII. with Card. Far- 1 
nese below. Beneath is a subterranean 1 
chapel, behind which is shown a cell 
In which S. Paul is said to have been 
confined before being led to execution ; 
and the altar at which S. Bernard had 
the vision above alluded to. These 3 
churches are in an uninhabited district 
of the Campagna, interesting to the 
geologist fioxn its numerous pits of 
pozzolana, which is procured here- 
abouts in great abundance and of the 
best quality, and is carried to the 
neighbouring quay, the Porto cli Po/- 
zolana, on the 1. bank of the Tiber, for 
shipment, 

S, Pietro in Hontorio, on the Jani- 
e ulum, said to have been founded by 
Constantine near the spot where St. 
Peter was crucified, and rebuilt at the 
expense of Ferdinand and Isabella 
of Spain, from the designs of Baccio 
Pintelli, towards the close of the 15th 
century; it stands on the site of the 
Arx Jaaiculensis, founded by Aneus 
Martins, and is supposed to derive its 


name of Mons Aureus, Monte d’Oro, 
or Montorio, from the yellow-coloured 
sand and gravel which forms the uppm- 
portion of the hill. This interesting 
ch. narrowly escaped utter demolition 
during the siege of Home in 1819. It 
and the convents were fortified and 
occupied by the Tomans. From its 
vicinity to the Porta di San Pancrazio, 
the centre of attack of the French be- 
sieging force, it was much exposed to 
the fire of the besiegers. The tribune 
and steeple were completely destroyed, 
and have been since rebuilt, as well 
as the western wing of the adjoining 
convent. Among the parts which hap- 
pily escaped injury was the Rorghe- 
rini chapel (1st on the rt.), celebrated 
for the paintings of mo cl 1 

Piomh*, executed from the designs of 
Michel Angelo. Vasari tells us that 
they were the result of a combination 
between these two great masters, for 
the purpose of counteracting the par- 
tiality evinced at Tome for Raphael. 
The principal subject is the Flagella- 
tion of our Saviour* The fresco on 
the vault of the chapel represents the 
Transfiguration. These works cot 
Sebastian the labour of b years. Lanzi 
says that he painted the Flagellation 
in the new method he hud invented 
of painting in oils on tone ; u a v ork,” 
he says, “ as much blackened by time, 
as the frescoes which he executed in 
the same church are well preened,” 
Of the other works of art which v ere 
in the building prior to 1849, some 
were damaged during its occupation 
by the Toman soldiery. The Conver- 
sion of St. Paul over the altar in the 
chapel of the saint, 4th on rt., beyond 
the side door leading to the cloister, 
is by Vasari, who introduced his own 
portrait: the sepulchral mormneuts 
of the Monti family, as well as the 
statues of Religion end Justice, were 
sculptured by B otohmuuo Ammamrti. 
The chapel of St. John the Baptist 
(5th on the 1A urns painted by Fs cmce.ro 
Fih idii ; the painting over the altar, of 
St. John baptising in the Jordan, is by iK 
da Toller ra. The Dead Christ and the 
different subjects of the Passion in the 
next chapel (4th on the 1. } are probably 
by FtFFnt, although attributed to 
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Vundjke. The fresco of St. Francis re- ancient; and strangers should take 
eehing the Stigmata, in the 1st chapel an early opportunity of visiting the 
on the 1., by (riot ui,% tie* Yecchi, is spot, in order to acquire a knowledge 
said to be from a design of Ahrkei .4u- of the localities and priiu ipalbuildiuLS 
i/ /,. In the choir, behind the high of the more modern portions of the ein, 
altar, is a modern copy of Guido's Nothing can exceed the ina^umeeim* 4 
Crucifixion of St, Peter. Before the of the panorama Item here, extending 
first French in\ ussiou, the Tranriigura- from Soraete to the extremity of the 
tion by Raphael stood there and Alban hills, with all the classical sites 
Sebastiano del Piombo painted as a and towns brilliantly lighted up by the 
rival to it the liaising of Lazarus, afternoon sun. 
which is now in our National Gal- The same road continues to the P. 
levy. On the return of the Trans- S. Pancrazio, and traverses handsome 
figuration from the Louvre it was gardens, in the centre of which is a 
placed in the Pinacoteca at the Tati- marble fountain, v hicli once stood near 
can, and an annual stipend granted the obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo. 
to the cli. in compensation for the 

lo*s. This ch, has an interest for the S. Pietro in Yincoli (the Basilica 
Irish traveller, as containing the graves Eudoxiana of ecclesiastical wi iters ), on 
of Hugh O’Niai, Baron Dungannon, the Esquiline, not far from the Baths of 
son of the Earl of Tyrone, and of Titus, built in 442, during the pontiff- 
Kory or Roderick O’Donnell, Earl of cate of bt. Leo the Great, by Eudoxia, 
Tyrcoimell >, Ib'tg), who, implicated in wife of Valentinian III., to preserve 
the intrigues against Elizabeth and the chain with which St. Peter was 
James L, tied their country, and died bound at Jerusalem. It was repaired 
at Rome in the early part of the by Pelagias I. in 555, as we learn by 
17th centy. : their slab tombstones an inscription in the ch.; rebuilt by 
are in the nave, in front of the high Adrian I. in the Sth century ; and re- 
altar. In the cloister of the ad- stored in 1503 by Julius II., from the 
joining convent is Bramante’s cele- designs of Baccio Pintelli. In 1705 it 
brated Temple, built at the expense was reduced to its present form by 
of Ferdinand of Spain, on the spot on Francesco Fontana. It consists of a 
which St. Peter is supposed to have portico, out of which opens the fine 
suffered martyrdom. It is a small nave separated from 2 side aisles by 
circular building, having on the out- 20 ancient fluted marble columns of 
side a corridor sustained by 1 C columns the Doric order supporting a series 
of the Doric older, in grey granite: of arches, terminated by a semieireu- 
it has been universally admired as a lar tribune, the arch of which is sup- 
bijou of architecture, and is in every ported by 2 Corinthian columns of 
respect one of the most elegant worKs grey granite. Beside its architecture 
of modern times. In its upper chapel, the chief object of interest in this ch. is 
before the altar, is a sitting statue of the Mosfs of J liehcl Angelo , one of the 
St. Peter, and in the crypt below, richly most celebrated creations of his gi- 
decorated with stucco reliefs, is shown gantic genius. It was intended to 
the hole into which was struck the Cross form a part of the magnificent tomb 
upon which the Prince of the Apostles of Julius II„ the plan of which was 
was crucified. This beautiful edifice so imposing that it is said to have 
had a narrow" escape during the siege induced the pope to undertake the 
of 1849, one of^ the French shells rebuilding of St. Peter’s. Michel 
having hurst within 0 feet of it The Angelo’s design was a parallelogram, 
view from the platform in front of surmounted by 40 statues, and coVered 
San Pietro in Montano, now reached with bas-reliefs and other ornaments, 
from the Porta Septimiana by an The colossal statue of Moses was to 
excellent carriage-road, can hardly be have been placed upon it. The vieis- 
surpassed ; it is to modem Rome situdes of this monument form one 
what the view front the Capitol is tp of the curious chapters in the lustoiy 
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of tlie arts. The quarrel of Michel 
Angelo with Julius II. suspended its 
progress for ‘2 years ; but on their 
reconciliation the great sculptor re- 
turned to Home, and continued to work 
upon it until tile death of the pope in 
151b. It was then suspended during 
tiie greater pa rt of the reign of Leo X., 
and was not fairly resumed until after 
his death. The original design, a fter 
all these interruptions, was never 
executed: Michel Angelo had only 
completed at Ms death the statue of 
Moses and the 2 figures supposed to re- 
present Religion and Virtue, hut called 
by Vasari Rachel and Leah. These 
were placed, not in the basilica of St. 
Peter’s, as originally intended, but in 
their present comparatively obscure 
position ; two of the figures of slaves, 
which were intended to serve as Ca- 
ry a ikies on the monument, are now in 
the Louvre, and the 3rd is in the 13o- 
boii gardens at Florence. To com- 
plete this list of misadventures, the 
pope is not buried under his monu- 
ment, but near his kinsman Sixtus IV., 
in the chapel of the Sacrament, in 
St. Peter’s, and without any memo- 
rial, except a paltry marble inscription. 
These facts are necessary to be borne 
in mind, because the Moses is not so 
advantageously seen as it would ha\ e 
been if surrounded by all the acces- 
sories of a finished monument. There 
are few works of art which have 
been more severely criticised ; but 
it is impossible not to be struck 
with its commanding expression 
and colossal proportions. The hands 
and arms are extremely fine, and 
rival the grandest productions of the 
Grecian chisel. “ Here sits / 1 says 
Forsyth, “the Moses of Michael 
Angelo, frowning with the terrific 
eyebrows of Olympian Jove. Homer 
and Phidias, indeed, placed their 
god on a golden throne ; bnt Moses 
is cribbed into a niche, like a pre- 
bendary in his stall. Much wit has 
been levelled of late at his flowing 
beard and his flaming horns. One 
critic compares his head to a goat’s: 
another, his dress to a galley-slave’s. 
But the true sublime resists all ridi- 
cule ; the offended lawgiver frown* on 


uiirepressed, and awes yon with inher- 
ent authority.” The figures in the 
niches on each side of the Moses are 
also by 31. J./ 17 W 0 , those of the Prophet 
Elias, and the Mb} 1 by i/eyT no <hi 
Jhkhlupo, the recumbent figure of 
Julius II. bv t hi JJwco, and the 
Virgin and Child above all by b ’ r m*> 
Stlli jtiano. At the first altar in the 
rt. aisle is a picture of St. Augustin, 
by (i 'creim. Beyond it are the monu- 
ments of Cardinals Margotti and 
Agueci, from the designs of Domt ui- 
ckino , who painted the portrait of the 
latter over the inscription. The Deli- 
verance of St Peter, at the 2 nd 
altar, is a copy of the original paint- 
ing by the same master now pre- 
served in the Sacristy. The chapel 
beyond the Mo'ses contains the finely 
finished picture ^ of St. Margaret, by 
Oucreino. The tribune is painted kyJtt- 
fojn Coppi, a Florentine artist of the 
lGih eenty., representing scenes in the 
life of St. Peter. On the rt. hand pier of 
the arch is a memorial, with his bust in 
relief, to Giulio Clovio, the celebrated 
missfl and miniature painter of the 
IGth eenty., who was a canon of this 
cb. The splendid new high altar, the 
Confession in front of it, and the altar 
where the lately discovered relics of 
the Seven Maccabees are preserved, 
were consecrated in 1877 on the day 
set apart to celebrate the 50th anni- 
vetsary 01 the consecration of Pius IX. 
as bishop. At the bottom of the apse is 
an ancient episcopal chair in marble. 
Over the 3rd altar in the 1. aisle 
is a curious mosaic of St. Sebastian, 
of the year 680, with the name; 
he is represented with a beard ; it 
is one of the interesting examples of 
this branch of art, and was placed 
in this ch. on the occasion of the saint’s 
having been supposed to have averted 
a pestilence then raging. Between this 
and the next chapel, which has a pic- 
ture of the Dead Christ over the 
altar, is the tomb of Card. Cinzio 
Aldobrandini, the protector of Tasso 
and nephew of Clement VIII. Far- 
ther on is a bas-relief of St. Peter 
delivered by the Angel, with the Dona- 
torio kneeling before the Saint, exe- 
cuted in for Cardinal di Cm a, 
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gravestone is beneath : and 
in*i»v tiie door the tomb of Antonio del 
PoilajnoK uiul of hk brother Pietro, 
wph their bii-ta; tbe fresco o%er it is 
SilWoru*".! to tbe supposed puner of 
the pope** to liber lie souk from purga- 
tory, ajo was indued bv Po'lap.olo's 
pupil*-*. Toe chains which give name 
to the eh. are not shown to visitors, 
but m*e publicly exhibited on the 
Festival of Si. Peter in Vineuiis, ou 
the j st of August and $ following days: 
they are about 2 yds. long, and formed 
offal iron links, and are kept under the 
custody of an arch-confraternity, in a 
bronz/tabernacle in tbe outer Sacristy, 
executed by P oil a j nolo. In tbe inner 
Sacristy is tbe Deliverance of St. 
Peter bv tbe Angel, a work of the 
younger days of bcmenkMnv. In this 
eh. Hildebrand was elected pope in 
1073, v lien be assumed tbe name of 
Gregory VII. The adjoining con- 
vent, now a technical college, was 
built by Giuliano di Sangailo: one 
of tbe best views of the Colosseum is 
to be had from its upper Loggia. The 
great cloister, surrounded by a very 
handsome Ionic portico, erected by 
Julius II. when titular Cardinal of 
the eh,, has in the centre a cistern de- 
signed by Michel Angelo. The street 
which leads from before the eh., the 
1 7a tU St Pietro in Vincula , to the Piazza 
Snlmrra, is supposed to ^ correspond 
with the 17m Seder at ns , infamous in 
Homan history as the scene of the im- 
piety of Triilia, who there drove her 
car over the dead body of her father 
after he had been assassinated by her 
hush and Tarquin . In the garden of the 
Maronite monks, on the opposite side 
of the piazza, may be remarked one of 
the finest specimens of the date-palm 
in Home. The large building which 
occupies the third side of the square 
is the convent of San Francesco di 
Paola, the belfry of which is perched 
on a well-preserved mediaeval tower 
of the Frangipanis. 

S, Prassede, near the S.W. angle of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, founded on tbe 
site of a small oratory built by Pius I* 
A.T>. IflO, as a place of security to 
whicl> tbe early Christians might retire 


\ during the persecutions. The present 
j edifice was erected in S22 by XVelval I., 
[restored in the 1 5th century by Ni- 
jeholas V., and modernist' 1 by Sail 
j Carlo Bomuneo, who was titular <*ar- 
j dinal of the eh. It is remarkable 
fas the place of the attack of the 
Frangipanis on Pope Gelasius II, in 
1113. The principal entrance from 
the Via di S. Martino consists of an 
ancient portico, supported by two Ionic 
columns of granite: but that open to 
the public is in the adjoining Via di 
Sta. Prassede, by a side-door. The in- 
terior consists of a nave divided from 

2 side aisles by 1 6 columns of granite, 
with composite capitals. The tribune 
is ascended by a double flight of steps, 
composed of large slabs of rom onto o, 
which Napoleon I. had ordered to be 
sent to Paris a few months before his 
fall. The mosaics of this ch. are re- 
markable ; they are of the time of 
Pope Paschal I. [ 817-824). On the face 
of the great arch towards the nave is 
represented the Vision of St. John, the 
Saviour with an angel on either side, 
SS. Praxedes and Pudenziana at his 
feet, in the centre of a city, the gates of 
which are also guarded by angels ; the 
figures on either side bearing wreaths 
and offerings, and those below with 
palm-branches represent the faithful. 
Over the arch of the tribune is the 
mystical Lamb in the centre, having 

3 candlesticks on one side and 4 on 
the other, allegorical possibly to the 
7 churches, and 2 angels on either side, 
followed by emblematical figures of the 

4 Evangelists. The figures draped in 
togas, and bearing wreaths, are supposed 
to represent the 24 elders or wise men 
of the Apocalypse/ On the vault or 
apse our Saviour stands on a mound, 
from which issues the Jordan, em- 
blematical of Judaea, in the centre 
of a group of 6 saints: the 2 female 
ones bearing crowns in their hands, 
presented to Christ by SS. Peter and 
Paul, are SS. Praxedes and Puden- 
tiaca ; whilst the one bearing a eh. is 
evidently intended for Pope Paschal 
L, the restorer of this edifice, remark- 
able for the square nimbus round the 
head, showing he was then living ; the 
other S, Zeno, The band beneath, of 
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a lamb bearing a cross, with G others 
on either side, are emblematical of 
our Saviour and the Apostles, as the 
rude representations of cities at either 
extremity are of Bethlehem mid Jeru- 
salem. On each side of the high 
altar, under the music galleries, are j 
pillars of white marble, remarkable 
lor their foliage ornaments. In the 
1. side aisle, near the cloor, is the slab 
of a&'O-bh <n< o granite on which S. Pmx- 
edes slept, and in the middle of the 
nave a well in which she is said to 
have collected the bodies and blood 
of the martyrs who suffered on this 
hill. The 3rd chapel in the rt. aisle 
of S. Zeno, or of 1 # Cohan s Sunt >, is 
entered by a door formed of 2 columns 
of the rare black porphyry and granite 
(porjldo e tp'i'nito ntru-bimw), supporting 
a portion of an elaborately sculptured 
frieze ; the outer wall towards the nave, 
as well as the interior, are covered with 
mosaics of the time of Paschal I. ; from 
their richness this chapel was formerly 
called th <4 Orto del Paradise; it derives 
its present name from a portion of a 
column of black and white marble, to 
which our Saviour is said to have 
been bound at his Flagellation; and 
which was brought from Jerusalem 
in 122.3 by a Cardinal Colon n a. The 
mosaics, which are indistinctly seen, 
represent, in the centre of the roof, the 
Saviour holding a book; on the altar, 
the Virgin and infant Saviour, SS. 
Praxedes and Pudentiana; on the rt, 
wall, SS. John, Andrew, and James; 
and on the 1., SS. Agnes, Pudentiana, 
arid Praxedes ; over the door, a throne, 
of God, with SS. Peter and Paul. 
[Ladies are forbidden, under pain 
of excommunication, from entering.] 
Amongst other relics contained in this 
chapel are the bodies of SS. Zeno 
and Valentinian. The tomb of Car- 
dinal Cetive (1474), in the adjoining 
chapel, with his recumbent statue, 
and those of bt. Peter, St. Paul, 
S, Prassede, and S. Pudentiana, is a 
good work of the 15th century. The 
bust of Monsignore Santoni, by Bernini, 
on his monument upon a pier of the 
nave, opposite the chapel of S. Zeno, 
is said to have been executed when 
the artist was only H) years old. The 


tomb of Cardinal Anohera, in the 
chapel of the Crucifix, near the side 
door, bears the date 1280, and is pro- 
bably by one of the Cosimati. The 
3rd chapel on the h contains a picture 
of Const bearing the Cross, by 1 &h rhjo 
Zk jc « ru ,* the Ascension, on the roof, 
is by f ‘fi\ rf’A, ti hiO, In the large 
chapel of S. Carlo Borromeo are his 
seat, and the table on which he dis- 
tributed food to the poor. In the Con- 
fession beneath the high altar are 4 
sarcophagi of early Christians, one of 
which contains the remains of SS. 
Praxedes and Pudentiana ; the mosaic 
decorations of some of these urns, and 
especially of the adjoining altar, are 
fine specimens of this class of work. 
The bacristv contains a picture of 
the Flagellation, attributed to Glnlh 
Romano, Amongst the relics here is 
the Portrait of the Saviour f the colours 
are totally effaced), which St. Peter is 
said to have presented to Pudens, the 
father of S. Praxedes and S. Puden- 
tiana ; teeth of St. Peter and St. 
Paul ; the Mitre of St. Charles, Ac. 
The Church tradition tells us that 
Pudens was the first person in Pome 
converted to Christianity by St. Paul; 
the apostle lodged in his house from 
the 1st year of Claudius to the 9th, 
and again a.t>. 02, when he returned a 
2nd time to Pome. The departure 
of the Jews from Home is mentioned 
in Acts xviii. 2 ; ‘[because that Clau- 
dius had commanded all Jews to de- 
part from Rome.” The apostle men- 
tions Pudens in the Second Epistle to 
Timothy, iv. 21 : “ Eubulus greeteth 
thee, and Pudens, and Linus, and 
Claudia, and all the brethren.” Linus 
is considered by the historians of the 
Church as the successor of St. Peter ; 
Claudia is believed to have been the 
wife of Pudens, and the daughter of 
the British chief Caradoc or Carac- 
tacus. There arc remains of a very 
early hell-tower, dating from 815, on 
the basement of which are paintings in 
a rude style, relative to the life of S, 
Agnes. 

II Priorato (see Sta, Maria Aventi- 
nense, p. 26b), 

S, Frisca, on the Aventinc, a very 
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amieut cli., suppose*! to occupy the site 
of the house in which St. Prisca was 
baptized by St. Peter. It was conse- 
crated by pope S, Eutichiamis in 280, 
and rebuilt or restored, by Cardinal 
Giiisliuumi from the designs of Carlo 
Lombardi in l»>on. It has 14 ancient 
columns of marble and granite in the 
nave, bnilt into the piers ; and at the 
high altar the Baptism of the Saint, by 
Fthsijnmu’. In the crypt is a curious 
baptismal font, in the form of a fan- 
tastic capital- of a column, having a 
large basin in the centre, and smaller 
ones at the 4 angles. This eh. is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the cele- 
brated Temple of Diana, founded by 
Servius Tullius as the common sanc- 
tuary of the Latin League. This ch. 
is seldom open, except on the anni- 
versary of St. Prisea (Jan. IS), and dur- 
ing the Station on the 6th Mon. in Lent. 

S. Pudentiana, in the valley jbe- 
tween the Yiminul and Esquiline, 
on the N. side of Via Urbana, the 
ancient Yicus Patricias, is very in- 
teresting from its historical relations, 
and the works of mediaeval art con- 
tained in it ; it is supposed to be the 
most ancient of all the Christian edi- 
fices of Koine ( omnium cede shin an vrbis 
i'itudimi/ia) t to have been considered 
in early times as the cathedral of the 
Christian city, and to occupy the site 
of the house of the senator Pinions, 
where St. Peter lodged from a.i>. 41 to 
50, converted his daughters Praxedes 
and Pudentiana, and baptized many 
thousands of the first followers of the 
Christian faith. The ch. was dedi- 
cated, S. Pudentiana, by St. Pius, 
A.i). 145, Beneath the present edi- 
fice are numerous remains of Roman 
edifices, which have been explored 
by Mr, Parker, amongst . which a 
bath-room, probably belonging to the 
thermal of Novatus* This church was 
successively restored by Adrian I. in 
the 8th centy#, by Gregory VII. and 
Innocent II. in the 12th, and reduced 
to its present form in 1597 by Card. 
Caetani. It consists of a nave, and 
formerly of side aisles ^the latter hav- 
ing been divided off into chapels) 
separated by 14 ancient columns of 
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grey marble. The mosaics are the 
finest of the kind in Koine. They 
date probably from the 9th centy. 
under Adrian III. (a.d. SSI), although 
assigned to the 4th by Messrs. Yitet 
and Parker, on the authority of an 
inscription of Pope Siricus (a.b. 38 i- 
397) on the wall of the apse, but 
which appears to refer only to the 
building of the latter,* They represent 
our Saviour, seated on a throne, hav- 
ing on each side four of the Apostles 
in Roman costume, S. Pudentiana 
and S. Praxedes standing behind, and 
stately Koman edifices in the back- 
ground, with the emblems of the Evan- 
! gelists above. In the neighbouring 
chapel, on the 1., dedicated to St. Peter, 
is a large marble group by 0. udta Porta, 
representing our Saviour delivering 
the keys to the Prince of the Apostles ; 
the floor of the aisle leading to this 
chapel, as of other parts of the ch., 
retains the old Roman mosaic pave- 
ment, supposed to have formed part 
of Pudens 1 house. There were some 
early Christian inscriptions let into the 
walls, now removed, to the Lateral!, 
but replaced by casts— one discovered 
in the catacombs of St. Priscilla, to 
Cornelia, of the family of Pudens, 
with a rude portrait; the table on 
which St Peter ate v as formerly 
placed under the altar, but was re- 
moved during the erection of the new 
and more elegant altar put up by 
Cardinal Wiseman, who was titular of 
St. Pudentiana. Opening out of the I, 
aisle is the richly decorated chapel 
of the Caetani ; the Adoration of the 
Magi over the altar, in high relief, is 
by Paolo 0 Helen ; on each side are fine 
columns of Lumachella marble, and in 
the roof are introduced some ancient 
mosaics of the 4 Evangelists, and of 
S. Pudentiana collecting the blood of 
the martyrs ; the tombs on either side 
are of members of the family of Caetani 
in the 17th centy. The paintings of 
the oval cupola of the ch. are by Pomn- 
nmcio . On each side of the entrance 

* TWs beautiful work of art was muti- 
lated when the cupola vaa built by subsequent 
restorers of the church ; but a good drawing of 
it, as it originally stood, has been reproduced 
in Spithtivev's publication on the Mosaics in the 
Roman Churches, 
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Santi Qiiattro Ineoi onati, ai mtei cst- 
nu eh situated on tint ntlcre ot the 
Coiim i mehevtuifs tiora the Colom- 
bia i to tl e Lituan , and v hich was 
t die l ft i t If ihe piesent 
edifice was >uiit by Paschal II, 
to i opiate a more ancient one elected 
by Hononus I m bit , it is now 
attached to a consei vatoiy of >oung 
females and is seldom opui, except 
it an caih hour Beioiethe ch aie 
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described it Sta dgnese fuon le 
Mui a (p 23x), and which, was in- 
tended for fern lies alone. The tu- 
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with the usaal emblematical band of 
tne bavioui and the Apostles, rcpie- 
sented as a lamb and 12 sheep Lunar 
m an uninhabited qmtei, St Sabi is 
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on the bamt’s day (Dec > On llmis- 
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the dooi 

S Sabma, on tlic Av entme supposed 
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scnptiou met the pnncipii dooi 
The figures of draped females on 
either side, whieii foi me d put of a 



huge composition, rir« k amongM, the 
oldest in Bom s yearly part of the 5th 
centy b Sixtus V., m 15S7, reduced 
it to its present form. The eh. has 
been restored at various times, hut has 
lost a great deal of its original cha- 
racter ; it consists of a nave and 2 
aisles, separated by 24 tinted white 
marble columns of the Corinthian 
order. Arches spring from the co- 
lumns, as in the basilicas, on the 
face of which, towards the nave, are 
mosaic decorations in pi tra dvra fred 
and green porphyry). The chapel 
of the Eosary, on the rt. of the 
high altar, contains the picture of 
the Virgin of the Itosary. with S. 
Dominick, and St. Catherine of Siena, 
by id wK rsi'to. In this chapel is the 
tomb of a cardinal of the loth centy., 
with the inscription Ui muriate civcrct 
fit; it ut moi itiu'v s\ 

In this ch. is shown a marble slab 
on which St. Dominick was wont to 
pray. A round piece of black marble, 
placed on a little pillar, is said to have 
been thrown at him by the Devil when 
thus occupied. The chapel of St. 
Hyacinth, opening out of the rt. aisle, 
has an altarpiece, by L. Fontana; 
the frescoes representing the Canon- 
ization, and on the side walls subjects 
from the life of the saint, are by the 
two Zntchcri. Out of the 3, aisle opens 
the handsome chapel of St. Cathe- 
rine; its cupola is painted by Odazzi. 
Of the sepulchral monuments in this 
ch. the most worthy of notice is that 
in mosaic of Munio di Zamora upon 
the door of the nave ; he was general of 
the Dominican order, and lived in the 
pontificate of Boniface VIII. (1300;. 
At the S. end of the nave is the an- 
cient portico or vestibule, now enclosed 
in the conventual buildings; it is 
supported by spirally fluted marble 
columns, and on the walls are some 
interesting early Christian inscrip- 
tions; the great door which opens 
from it into the ch. has richly sculp- 
tured marble jambs of the early part 
of the 13th eeuty.; the doors are in 
cypress wood, probably of an earlier pe- 
riod, particularly the rudely sculptured 
panels representing subjects from the 
Old and New Testaments, which 


have been attributed by the Annalist 
of the Dominican Order, Hama chi, to 
before the 7th centy. Beyond the 
portico is one of the gardens of the 
convent, in which may be seen a 
lemon-tree planted by St. Dominick 
himself, when a recluse here. The 
adjoining monastery, which belongs 
to the order of Sit. Dominick, contains 
an extensive cloister, surrounded by 
a 4-sided portico, formed of small 
marble columns that support narrow 
Lombard arches; this cloister is con- 
temporaneous with the foundation of 
the convent, in the 13th centy., when 
Pope Honorins I. approved of the rules 
of the Dominican order, and gave to its 
brethren the present site, then his 
palace, to erect their convent upon. 
From the cloister a door leads to the 
declivity of the Aventine towards the 
river, from which a magnificent pano- 
rama of the Transtiberine region will 
open before the visitor. 

Some interesting archaeological dis- 
coveries have been made on this de- 
clivity, which may be worth a visit. 
They consist of several chambers 
with paintings on the walls, and which 
probably formed the lower apart- 
ments, destined for the dwelling of 
menials or slaves of some magnifi- 
cent Homan edifice. In one of these 
chambers some curious inscriptions 
scratched on the stucco may be seen, 
amongst which can be deciphered a list 
of the names of slaves, the mode of 
spelling of which would refer them to 
the time of the early Caesars. The 
houses to which these chambers be- 
longed were built on either side of the 
Servian wall, which ran along this part 
of the hill, and a considerable fragment 
of which is seen included in them. 
The artistic merit of the paintings in 
these chambers has been much exag- 
gerated. Lower down the declivity a 
gallery leads into a series of intricate 
subterranean passages, cut through the 
tufa rock, and which have been par- 
tially explored; it is difficult to say 
what they were intended for, possibly 
to drain more effectually the soil; 
several vertical shafts from the surface 
open into them. At a lower level are 
another series of subterranean gal- 
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hv.ts into V/IlY'l VC* II. <h * fc ri.(i i » ji- 
lt, Slight oi ci cubic ‘‘Up 1 ', near the 
bottom t,f mIikm h a onaiubt-r pau*d 
uhh m taie vim a,i t.a»Ts of paint- 
ing on ?u j v,dK r.fJin mve an n mm 1 
tai.uel e **• A i’. i* mi c it- a Jiaru-v 
griim i-Viuiiu. i'i tne tufa, ami 
whief, u> mud, its direction, aim 
itsMdts umg eou*re».i with calcareous 
incruv*i*toi ■*, tilt' dcpodr of Mato:*, 
there A ivj»o: a to believe, formed the 
canal for the Aqua Appla, which 
emptied Itself at the 1 'h;n, near 

the Porta Iriguaina, not far from 
this spu*. ana from which that earliest 
of JoUitan aqueducts distributed its 
waters to the regions of ancient Pome, 
at the base of die Palatine imu Capito- 
1‘me hills, and to that beyond the Tiber. 

The site on which the eh. ot S. Sabina 
and its naidens stand was fo.merlv 
enured, beginning from the X.. by 
the Temple of Juno Regina, founded 
by Camillas after the fall of Yen; b\ 
that of Jupiter Liberia s, coveted by 
Cains Oiaccbufe, restored i>\ Augustus, 
and to which Asiuius Polho added 
an extensive atrium, in which he 
placed the library of Varro, the first 
opened to the public in Rome. A 
part of the ch., and of the garden 
before it, is probably on the site of the 
latter, whilst the Temple of Juno stood 
farther back, extending to the modern 
descent to the Roeca della Y erith, which 
follows the direction of the Clivus 
Publieius of ancient times. On these 
sites in the middle ages rose a for- 
tress of the Saveli is, and the resi- 
dence of Houorius III. of that family, 
which he made over to the Dominican 
monks, for their gardens, in the 13th 
centy. The ch. of li Priorata t p. 265 j 
is supposed to stand on the site of the 
Temple of the Buna TJea, mentioned by 
Ovid, and where Remus consulted the 
auguries respecting the building of 
Rome ; that of S, Alessio on the site 
of the Armlustrum, near where Tatius 
was buried at a more remote period, and 
where stood subsequently the Temple 
of Minerva. If we prolong our walk 
farther E, over the Aventine, where the 
ch. of Santa Frisca stands was probably 
the site of the Temple of Diana Avert- 
tma, near where Lieinius Sura, the 

i_fo nil 1 .] 
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fr’end <u T '..’.ni, elected hi- T'nrma?, 
beta ewt «nlc.i and tie valh\ of the 
Cm u- Maxhtiu- s\ us the honu - A *1 raum 
Ldmv ] f, before ne became emperor. In 
tile ", Lev ui a on t he < } \ t slic dm ot the 
iU u 1 ota ruiuta 1‘riwu. I j < L* - 
u v a ( h i.ov* the proje.tj of 
Fi'u ce Torlouia, a paA of which was 
euvued bv the /’u t > D n .t , are 
tvi» veli-p.eservcd specimens of the 
vails of Genius Tullius-” one nearly 
W \arus Iona and lb high, cuisist- 
iug of massive bloclc> of \ olcanic 
tufa admit ably adjusted, on which 
rests a good men in tii -*• Etruscan 
style, and upon which, as below’ Santa 
Sabina, less durable constructions of 
the hii penal period were erected. 

S. Salvatore in Lauro, in the small 
piazza of the same name, opening out 
of the Via de 1 Coronari, on the site of 
the laurel-grove which stood near the 
Portico of Europa ; it was originally of 
the Pointed style of the 15th centy,, 
but all traces of that have disappeared 
under modern restorations: a new 
facade in the Corinthian style has 
been erected, with a huge tasteless 
bas-relief on it by Rinaldi, represent- 
ing the transport by angels of the Holy 
House to Loreto; it contains at the 
3rd altar on the rt. P, da Cortona's 
early work of the Nativity. The ad- 
joining convent has a handsome cloister, 
opening out of which is a chapel, where 
have been placed some good mediaeval 
sepulchral monuments that stood for- 
meily in the ch., amongst which is 
that raised by the Canons of S. Giorgio 
in Alga, at Venice, to their patron 
Eugemus IV., on which is his recum- 
bent statue by Isnkt da Pisa, and an 
inscription relative to the part he 
took in the Councils of Basic and 
Florence held during his pontificate. 
In a smaller court beyond the cloister 
is a monumental doorway to an oratory 
belonging to the natives of the March 
of Ancona, erected to Cardinal Latino 
Orsini, the founder of the eh. and con- 
vent in 1450, with a portrait-bust of 
that celebrated personage. 

Ban Sebastian©, about 2 miies bej ond 
the gate of that name on the Via Appia* 

c 
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The foundation of this basilica is 
scarcely less ancient than that of the 
others we have described, and is also 
attributed to Constantine. Tut the 
present edifice is not older than 1011, 
when it was entirely rebuilt by Cardi- 
nal Scipio Borghese, from the designs 
of Flamiiiio Ponzio. All traces of the 
ancient basilica have disappeared, and 
neither the architecture nor the deco- 
rations present anything wMchrequires 
notice. The chapel of St. Sebastian, 
in the S. aisle, designed by Ciro 
Fend, has a recumbent statue of the 
saint by Antonio Giorgetti, after his 
master, Bernini. The remains of St, 
Sebastian are buried under the altar 
in a marble urn, having been removed 
here from the Vatican by Hononus 
III. In the opposite aisle is the 
handsome Albani chapel, erected by 
Clement XL as the burying - place 
of his family, and dedicated to St. 
Fabianus; and near it another cele- 
brated for its relics; the most cm ions 
of which perhaps is the stone which is 
said to offer the impression left by tlxe 
Saviour’s feet, 'when he was met by 
St. Peter at the spot now occupied by 
the little eh. of Domin'' <p <> uv* s, 
■which was built to commemorate the 
event, and so called from the words 
which St. Peter addressed to our 
Lord. This traditional relic is but 
one of the man} < »• formerly 
offered bj persons restored to health, 
or returning from long and difficult 
journeys, to the divinity to which the} 
attributed the benefit. The material 
used, being white marble, could evi- 
dentl) not have belonged to the lava 
pavement of the Via Appia. On the i. 
of the principal door the visitor will 
remark a large marble slab, on v hich 
are inscribed 12 verses in honour of 
the martyr Euty chius: they were com- 
posed by pope St. Damrons, and are in 
the same beautifully formed letters so 
peculiar to all the inscriptions of that 
pontiff’, and in the same style of me- 
trical composition as we shall find 
in the catacombs of Sta. Agnese, S. 
Calisto, &c. 

A door out of the 1. aisle leads into 
the (Jtthwomhs* See § 22, p. 178, Cata- 
combs, 


Ht) nil*. 

" S. Silvestro al Quirinale is remark- 
able for the 4 circular paintings on 
the pendentives of the cupola in the 
Bandini chapel opening out of the 1. 
transept, by Dumcnichino . They repre- 
sent David dancing before the Ark, 
the Queen of Sheba sitting with 
Solomon on the Throne, Judith show- 
ing the Head of Ilolofernes, and 
Esther in a sw T oou before Ahasuerus. 
Lanzi classes them among his finest 
frescoes, and says that, for the com- 
position and the style of the drapery, 
they are by some preferred to all the 
rest. The Assumption over the altar 
is considered the best work of Solpione 
Gw bint; it is painted on slate. The 
large painting of S. Gaetano and S. 
Andrea di A\ellino, in the opposite 
transept, is by Dull i Jo Mt s in t. The 
3 subjects on the roof of the 2nd chapel 
on the 1. were painted by Cm, d’Arptuu, 
and the 2 landscape paintings on the 
side walls by Polidoro da Carowtj/jb 
and J ft dn rim. The Sacred College as- 
sembled in this eh. before going in 
procession to the conclave, when held 
at the Quirinal. Cardinal Bentivoglio, 
the historian of the war in Flanders, 
and Farinacci, the celebrated lawyer 
(ob. 161 8 j who defended the Cenci 
family, have sepulchral monuments in 
this ch., the first in the 1. transept, the 
second near the entrance. There is 
another ch. dedicated to the same saint, 
fioi fhlir dro hi Coptic, in the Piazza 
S. Silvestro ; it derives its name from 
the bead of St. John preserved in it. 
Amongst the relics preserved here is 
a napkin with the portrait of Christ 
impressed upon it. According to tra- 
dition, Christ himself sent it to Ab- 
garus, King of Edessa, For a long 
time it w as at Constantinople. Amongst 
other miracles wrought by its instru- 
mentality, it is said to have destroyed 
all the siege engines when a Persian 
army invested Edessa. The extensive 
convent attached to this ch. has been 
converted into the general post and 
telegraph -office *>. 

3, Sisto, a very ancient foundation 
opposite the Batlis of Caraealla, on the 
Via Appia, barbarously modernised, 
not far from the site of the Porta 
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Capeua, the Temple of the Camenro, ! 
and the Fountain of Egeria. It was 
here that 8. Dominick first established. 
Ills order in Home, and where he 
founded the Devotion of the Rosary. 
It now belongs to the Irish Domini- 
can friars of 8. Clemente, but, from 
the insalubrious state of the quarter, 
owing to malaria, the convent is no 
longer habitable. The extensive gar- 
dens annexed to it have been con- 
i erted into nursery -grounds b} the 
Roman municipality. 

S, Stefano sopra Cacco. in the street 1 
of the same name turning out of the 
Via di Pie di Marino, at the corner of 
which stands an ancient colossal foot 
of marble. This ch„ which is only 
interesting as preserving the form of 
an ancient basilica, has a wide nave 
sepai ated flout 2 aisles by ranges of 
column^ of granite and grey marble and 
7 arches; it has been recently hand- 
somely modernised. The rising ground 
on which it stands is formed of the 
debi is of the Temple of Isis and Serapis. 

S. Stefano Botondo, on the western 
part of the Cailian Hill, one of the 
i emarkable churches in Rome; it is 
probably the adaptation of an ancient 
edifice to ecclesiastical purposes, and 
not, as supposed by some, one of 
those circular churches built expressly 
for Christian purposes, like that of 
Sta. Costanza ; the most generally 
received opinion now is, that it was 
the circular portion of the MnceWtm 
fir fmfc 9 or great: market for butcher’s- 
meat, erected m the time of Nero; 
all that is known, and on the au- 
thority of Anastasius, is, that it was 
consecrated as a place of Christian 
worship by Pope St. Simplicius, a.d. j 
407. The name expresses its circular ; 
form. The original edifice consisted 
of 2 concentric rows of grey granite ■ 
columns with Ionic capitals. The inter- 1 
columniations of the outer one were 
filled up by Nicholas V. ( 1447), to form 
the wall of the present building, be- 
yond which are still traces of the third 
circuit, a solid wall, which formed the 
outer enclosure in more ancient times. 
The interior, 133 ft. in diameter, has 
36 columns: 36 of these are in the 


outer circle, and 20 in the inner. The 
former have a series of low arches 
springing from them. In the central 
area are 2 Corinthian columns, higher 
than the rest, which, with 2 pilasters, 
support a cross wall : it is probable 
they were added at a later period to 
support the roof, as the two pilasters 
occupy the places of Ionic columns in 
the inner circular row, and which were 
removed to make room for them. The 
plan and details of this curious build- 
ing are given in Canina’s work 
on Christian Temples. The windows 
over the columns bear some resem- 
blance to those in early Gothic build- 
ings beyond the Alps. The walls are 
covered with frescoes by Pomanincio, 
representing in chronological order, 
from the Crucifixion of our Saviour to 
the reign of Julian, the martyrdoms of 
different saints: a series of paintings 
which arc displeasing to the eye and 
imagination, having nothing to recom- 
mend them as •works of art. The 
chapel of S. Primus and S. Felicianus 
has behind its altar in the circular re- 
cess a mosaic of the middle of the 7th 
centy., representing the Saviour with 
the patron saints. In the vestibule is 
an episcopal chair, from which St, 
Gregory the Great is said to have 
read his fourth homily. The ch. is 
only opened for divine service early 
on Sunday morning, and on the 26th 
of December, the anniversary of St. 
Stephen; hut admittance on applica- 
tion to the Sacristan can be obtained 
at all times. 

S. Stephen’s Basilica on the Via La- 
tina fsee page 4S0). 

Santissimo Sudario, a small ch., built 
in 1605 for the Piedmontese in Rome, 
and named after the chief relic in the 
cathedral of Turin. It has been appro- 
priated as a court chapel, and is attended 
by the king and royal family when in 
Rome. It has been richly adorned 
with marbles, and with recent frescoes 
by Cesare Maccari of Siena. On the 
vault is a group of beatified persons 
belonging; to the house of Sa\oy 9 
amongst whom is the Beato Bonifacio, 
who was consecrated Archbp. of Can- 
terbury by Pope Innocent IV. in 1245, 
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Sta. Susanna, in the Piazza di Ter- 
mini, near Santa Maria della Vic- 
toria, a church attached to a convent 
of Beraardine nuns; its handsome 
front was erected in 16U0 by Carlo 
Maderno. The interior, with its heavy 
roof in deep panels, is rich m orna- 
ment, and frescoes representing events 
in the life of the saint, by />', ( >■«;<? ; 
the painting over the high altar is by 
Lwretti, and those of the choir by < \ 
Nebbfc r, The chapel dedicated toT St. 
Lawrence, in the 1, transept, was erected 
at the expense of a sister of Sixtus V., 
and has a good altarpiece of the mar- 
tyrdom. of the Saint, by the last-named 
painter, 

S. Teodoro, commonly called S. Toto, 
a circular building in the street lead- 
ing from the Forum to the Ilocca 
della Verith, and under the Palatine 
Ilill. The present building shows 
by its construction that it belongs 
to the decline of art; it is supposed 
to have been built by Adrian L in 
the 8th century, restored by Nicho- 
las V. in 1430, and by Clement XL in 
1700. The mosaics of the tribune are 
of the time of Adrian I. (77-2-793), 
and represent our Saviour between 
SS. Peter and Paul, presenting 2 
figures, one of S, Teodorus, bearing 
garlands, with the usual emblem of 
the Almighty above, a hand grasping 
a wreath of flowers. A very ancient 
custom of carrying infants to be 
blessed in this ch. is still continued 
(every Thursday morning;, especially 
after their recovery from the effects 
of vaccination. In the centre of the 
court before the ch. is a mutilated 
Pagan altar, and beneath extensive 
sepulchral vaults belonging to a burial 
confraternity. 

S. Tommaso degliXnglesi, or St. T/mws 
of Qiniterburij , in the Via di Monserrato, 
near the Farnese palace, was attached 
to the English college, hut was de- 
secrated under the French republic. 
The college has been restored, but 
not the ch,, which was founded in 
775 by Off a king of the East Saxons, 
and dedicated to the Holy Trinity, 
The hospital was afterwards built 


by a v eaithy Englishman, John Stop- 
pard, for English pilgrims. The ch. 
was destroyed by fire in 817, and 
rebuilt by Egbert, Thomas-ii-Beeket, 
during Lis visit to Home, lodged 
in the hospital ; and on his canoni- 
zation by Alexander III., 2 years after 
his death, the ch. was dedicated to 
him as St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
In addition to this institution, another 
hospital and an oratory, dedicated to 
St. Edmund, king and martyr, were 
founded by an English merchant, near 
the Ripa Grande, for the benefit of 
English sailors frequenting Rome; but 
as the commerce of the two countries 
declined, the new establishments were 
incorporated with that of St. Thomas. 
The united hospitals were converted 
into a college for English missionaries 
by Gregory XIII, in 1575, and the ch. 
was afterwards rebuilt by Cardinal 
Howard. It is said to have been en- 
dowed with considerable property by 
the above-mentioned John Seoppurd. 
The halls of the college contain some 
curious portraits of the Roman Catho- 
lics said to have been put to death in 
the reigns of Henry VIII. and Eliza- 
beth. On the aOtlTDee., the Festival 
of St. Thomas, high mass is performed 
in the college chapel, in the presence 
of the College of Cardinals. The col- 
lege contains about forty pupils, and 
the order and neatness that reign 
throughout contrast in a remarkable 
degree with all similar establishments 
in Rome. During the late Card. Wise- 
man’s mastership, several sepulchral 
monuments from the desecrated ch. 
were placed in the lower corridors of the 
college; that of Cardinal Bainbridge, 
Abp. of York and British Envoy to 
Julius II., has a fine recumbent statue 
of the deceased in full pontificals, in a 
good style, resembling the fine monu- 
ments of the same period. (See Sta. 
M. del Popolo.) Cardinal Bainbridge, 
who was also Prelate of the Order of 
the Garter, died at Rome in 1514. Sir 
Thomas Dereham, a follower of the 
Stuarts (ob. 1739), has a monument 
here; as also a young lady of the Swin- 
burne family, upon which her charms 
and accomplishments are detailed in 
most exaggerated terms, and in lan- 
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f^uage little suited to the severe lapi- ; 
dan style. The travellers’ hook here 1 
records that on the "nth Oct. lbSS, 
John Milton dined at the college with 
other Englishmen. Attached to the 
college, the object of which is to educate 
young Englishmen for the Church, has 
been lately added another institution, 
under the denomination of tUteyio Ptu , 
to receive clerg} men who have become 
converts to Roman Catholicism, and 
prepare them for the ministry of that 
Church. There are now about 22 
pupils in the English College and 15 
in the Coll Pio. 

A church, adjoining the college, and 
dedicated to St. Thomas a TcUet, was 
commenced 1870-71, from the designs 
of Vespignani, for which large sub- 
scriptions Mere raised among the Ca- 
tholics of England. The building, of 
unpretending dimensions and Gothic 
sty le. is still in progress. Remains of 
ecclesiastical edifices of the 1 1th centy., 
and of an ancient Roman road, were 
discovered in digging the foundations. 

La Trinita de 5 Monti, well known to 
English visitors from its commanding 
position above the Piazza di Spagna, 
and from the fine flights of steps which 
lead to it. The eh, w as built in 1494 by 
Charles VI1L, king of France, at the 
instigation of S. Francesco da Paola. 
It suffered severely at the time of the 
French revolution, and was abandoned 
in 1798, but was restored by Louis 
XVIII,, from the designs of Mazois. 
It is now attached to a convent of 
nuns of the Saere Cceur, who devote 
themselves to the education of young 
females, — the most frequented insti- 
tution of the kind in Rome. The eh. 
is closed after morning prayers, at 
9 J a.m,, hut strangers are admitted at 
the side door. In the second chapel on 
the rt. hand is a picture of S. Francois 
de Sales. In the third are the Assump- 
tion, over the altar, by JJmieie da Yol- 
terra , the Presentation in the Temple, 
and the Massacre of the Innocents, on 
the side walls, from the master’s designs. 
The Massacre of the Innocents is said 
to have been retouched by Michel An- 
gelo. The Assumption has suffered 


considerably in its lower portion • in 
the rt.-h, corner we recognise in the old 
man w ith outstretched arm the portrait 
of Michel Angelo. The 5tli chapel is 
painted bj the school of bodoma, but 
the frescoes are much injured ; the nth 
by that of Perugino, and are in better 
preservation ; the high altar is an exe- 
crable specimen of modern taste. The 
Assumption of the Virgin in the I. 
transept is by JldL Zrcchero^ and the 
prophets Isaiah and Daniel, with the 
histories of the Virgin, on the vault, by 
Pio rim dd Yu<ja and Salviuti ; the one 
representing the Procession of St. Gre- 
gory the Great, on the pillar towards 
the* nave, on the rt., by an unknown 
hand, is interesting for the view of* 
the Mausoleum of Hadrian as it existed 
in the time of Leo X. The transepts 
alone have preserved unaltered the 
original pointed architecture. The 
great painting of this eh. is in the 2nd 
chapel on the L, the fresco of the De- 
scent i rom the Cross, the master- 
piece of Daniele da Volterra, executed 
with the assistance of Michel Angelo, 
and considered by Poussin to be the 
third finest picture in the world, in- 
ferior only to Raphael’s Transfigura- 
tion, and to the Communion of St. Je- 
rome of Domenichino. “ We might/* 
says Lanzi, “almost fancy ourselves 
spectators of the mournful scene,— the 
Redeemer, while being removed from 
the cross, gradually sinking down 
with all that relaxation of limb and 
utter helplessness which belongs to a 
dead body ; the assistants engaged in 
their various duties, and thrown into 
different and contrasted attitudes, in- 
tently occupied with the sacred re- 
mains which they so reverently gaze 
upon; the mother of the Lord in 
a swoon amidst her afflicted com- 
panions ; the disciple whom he loved 
standing with outstretched arms, ab- 
sorbed in contemplating the myste- 
rious spectacle. The truth in the re- 
presentation of the exposed parts of the 
body appears to be nature itself. The 
colouring of the heads and of the 
whole picture accords precisely with 
the subject, displaying strength rather 
than delicacy, a harmony, and in short 
a degree of skill, of which M, Angelo 




himself might have been proud, if the i 
picture had been inscribed with his j 
name. And to this I suspect the ! 
author alluded, when he painted his j 
friend with a looking-glass near it, j 
as if to intimate that he might j 
recognise in the picture a reflection } 
of himself. ’ 7 In 1821, the fresco] 

was detached from the w all of the j 
3rd chapel on the 1„ transferred to j 
canvas, and removed to that next the i 
door, into an excellent light. In the 
3rd chapel on the 1. is an Lhmaut- 
hte Conception by IVaV, In the pte- 
Rapliaei style, with frescoes of the An- 
nunciation and Salutation on the side 
walls, and a monument to the Prince 
di Bohan, Cardinal Archbishop of ! 
Besan^on, kneeling before the Virgin. 
In the Massimo chapel, 5th on the 
L, is a Xoli me taiajere, attributed 
to Giulia llama no or il Failure , and in 
the 6th a picture of our Saviour by 
Satz, a modern German artist ; The ! 
frescoes on the side walls are by 
pupils of Overbeck. The grave of 
Claude de Lorraine was in front of 
the 2nd chapel on the 1. before his 
remains were transferred to the monu- 
ment raised to him by the French 
government in the ch. of St. Luigi 
(see p. 259). On Sundays and great 
festivals vespers are sung by the nuns ; 
the music in general is very good ; the | 
service commencing at half an hour be- ] 
fore sunset. 

La Irinita de 7 Pellegrini, near to the 
Ponte Sisto, built in 1614, with a 
facade designed by Francesco de 7 
Sanctis, It is remarkable chiefly for 
the flue picture of the Trinity, by 
Guido, over the high-altar; a Ma- 
donna and Child with Saints, by G>t\ 
d'Arpino ; and the same subjects by I»or- 
gognone. Annexed to this ch. is an 
hospital for convalescent patients, and 
for pilgrims arriving at Rome, who are 
lodged for a certain number of dajs 
depending on the distances from which 
they have come. On the Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of Holy Week, 
the Roman nobility and several of the 
cardinals used to assemble in this 
hospital, and wash the feet of the poor 
pilgrims. The ladies of the nobility 


might also be seen here on these 
occasions, performing the same office 
towards the female pilgrims. 

GS, Vinzenzo ed Anastasia, near the 
fountain of Trevi. Clement IX. granted 
tills eh. to the regular n inors. It w.vs 
rebuilt by Cardinal Mazzarini. The 
architect Lungin decorated the facade, 
and the paintings inside are by paintei s 
of the period, of no great note. At 
this parish Included the Pontifical re- 
sidence of the Qulrinul, it was cus- 
tomary to preserve in a subterranean 
chapel the interior parts of the deceased 
Popes’ bodies. Near the high altar are 
the inscriptions relating to the series 
of remain* of Popes from Sixtus V. to 
Pius VIII. 

SS. Yinzenzc ed Anastasia (see p. 273 
Alle tre fontane. 

San Vitale, in the street of the same 
name, which runs down the valley of 
Quirinu% that separates the Quirinal 
and Viminal hills, is a very ancient 
foundation retaining its form of a 
Christian basilica. After having re- 
mained long neglected, it has been 
restored; and although it has lost 
much of its original character, it will 
be worth visiting, as presenting in its 
outer walls, at least, a good example of 
the earlier Christian edifices of Rome. 
Except the carved wooden doors lead- 
: ing from the vestibule into the ch., 
there is little worthy of notice in it. 
Its foundation date* from the early part 
of the 5th eenty., under Innocent X. ; 
and it is supposed to stand on the site 
of the entrance to the Great Portico 
which led to the Temple of Quivinus. 


§ 3. Colleges. 

The Colleglo di Propaganda Fide, 
in the Piazza di Spagna. The College 
of the Propaganda was founded in 
1622 by Gregory XY, S for the purpose 
of educating as missionaries young 
foreigners from infidel or heretical 
countries, who might afterwards return 
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a ml spivau the Homan tMhoiic udh 
anii #ti" their euuntn men. "1 ne present 
building vi as meted by Urban V'lJL 
ip, on tiled c-iipis oi Ihruinh and n>m- 
pl *tcil under the dHvt ion ot BoiTunum. ■ 
ll contains a hbrnn of upwards of 
50, COO volumes elm tly of works on 
u d canon law; annexed io 
will*']) f te .1 jtwo Bus’ifu f , Oequeatliul ( 
to the iiistiuiiou by the Cardinal of 
tliat name, who was prefect of the Pro- 
pjgauih in the last century. This 
Mummn is cliieily interesting for its 
e< dP-et i< m oi Orient til MSS. ; lor the cele- 
brmed Cud&x J/eavrae/w, published in 
Lord Kmg&boiNmgh’s magnificent work; 
lor an J1 unlimited Church Service on 
telium. of the time of Alexander \ I., 
with the portrait ox that notorious 
Pope; for a second Church Service, 
prepared on the occasion of the coro- 
nation of Charles V. at Bologna hy 
Clement VII., containing a painting of 
the mvmmij, and portrait* of several 
of the permnages present at it ; and for 
a ] uveious relic of Raphael — a letter to 
Ids uncle Simone di Cinrbi, written 
from Florence on the 21st April, 
1507, in a bold hand, and signed 
“ Vostro Ptaphaello, Depint ore di Fio- 
reuze” — it has been published in Bot- 
lari’s edit, of Ya^iri, of 1792. There 
are several curiosities sent by the mis- 
sionaries from different parts of the 
world. Tlie Mu*eo Borgia can only 
be wen on application to the Rector of 
the College, or to the Secretary of the 
Propaganda. The celebrated priuting- 
oiliee of the Propaganda is rich in 
Oriental types, and has produced | 
many works of great typographical 
beamy. It lias been recently furnished 
with the most ini] moved printing ap- 
paratus. There is a shop m the Via di 
Propaganda where all the works pub- 
lished by the institution can be seen 
and procured. The annual examina- 
tion of the pupils, which takes place in 
ef axillary, is an interesting scene, which 
few travellers who are then in Rome 
omit to attend; the pupils reciting 
poetry and speeches in their several lan- 
guages, accompanied also by music, as 
performed in their respective countries*. 


Collegia Romano, bun hi 15S2 h\ 
Gregory XIII., from the deques of 
JB. Ammanati. It was ado called the 
Lhmt rha ChvuorLnia, and wa-* imdu* 
the nun moment of the Jesuits until 
i isTo. it is now a JUneum for second - 
| a a iu-'truetion, under the name of 
j Lieeo Mnnio Qefr'uo. The instruct iun 
1 compriw-* the Julian, Batin and Greek 
Lnuuugxs and literatim, History, Pki- 
losopliy, Mathematics, Pin sins and 
Xatural HMon . 

The iibrarv of the Collegio Romano 
has been incorporated in the J3/L 
liofeca YitUu'io JShiouvde, containing 
050, UQO \ ols., derived chiefly from sup- 
pressed monasteries. Amongst its 
curiosities are a metrical description 
of the Greek Archipelago, with 49 
maps engraved ou wood, supposed to 
ha\e been printed at Venice between 
1 175 andlibo : editions of Strabo and 
Pompoiiius Mela, printed at Yexiice in 
] ISO ; a Latin edition of Ptolemy, 
printed at Bologna in 1162; some 
Chinese works on Astronomy, and 
some edition* of the classics, with notes 
by Christina Queen of Sweden. 

The Observatory of toe Collegio 
Romano, for many j ears directed by 
the learned Father See chi, one of tin* 
iirst astronomer* of present times, is 
one of the most complete establish- 
ments of the kind in Italy; formerly 
placed in a rickety tower at the SAL 
quadrangle of the convent, it now 
stands on two of the immense solid 
piers raised by Cardinal Ludovisi to 
support the never-completed cupola of 
Ins ch. of S. Ignacio. Besides the 
instruments for current astronomical 
researches, such as the transit instru- 
ment, mural circle, &t\, it possesses 
a magnificent equatorial by Merz of 
Munich, -with an object-glass 91 inches 
in diameter, and furnished with a full 
colleciion of spectroseopieal instru- 
ments for observing stars, a donation 
from a member of the order of Jesuits. 
Pius IX. contributed most liberally to 
the requirements of the Observatory. 
The apparatus for registering the 
atmospheric pressure, and all oilier 
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meteorological phenomena, invented 
by the late director, will interest our 
scientific countrymen. It wu- ex- 
hibited in Paris iu 1SB7, and gained 
the grand gold prize medal, with a pre- 
mium of 6000 fr. Attack'd to the esta- 
blishment is a good A-trunmmeal Li- 
brary and a Magnetic Ob-matory well 
supplied w itli English iirtrmncnts, In 
18711, after the death of Father becehi, ! 
this Observatory was transferred to the 
direction of Government pro fetors. 
The entrance is at 7, Yia della Caruvita. 

Collegio della Sapienza, the Univer- 
sity of Home, founded In, Innocent IF. 
in 1214, as a school for the canon and 
civil law. It was enlarged in 1 2‘J5 by 
Boniface TUI., who created the theo- 
logical schools ; tl to ’philological profes- 
sors] lips were added in 1810 by Cle- 
ment \ r . Sub-sequent pontiffs enlarged 
the plan by the introduction of scienti- 
fic studies, and endowed the university 
with the taxes on various articles of 
excise. The present building was begun 
by Leo X. from the design* of Michel 
Angelo, and finished in 1570, under 
Gregory XIII., hv Giacomo della Porta. 
The oblong court, with its double por- 
tico, supported in the lower tier by 
Doric and in the upper by Ionic pilas- 
ters, was built by this able architect. 
The eh. and its spiral cupola are in the 
most fantastic style of Borromini. It 
contains a large composition by Pietro 
da Captona, relating to St. Ivo. The 
university derives the title of the Soj>i- 
enza from the inscription over one of 
the entrances, Ini limit Salient ice fhnor 
Domini. Its organisation was entirely 
remodelled by Leo XII. in 1825, and 
by the Italian Government m 1871. 
It has 4 faculties — Law, Medicine, Phi- 
lology, and Physics and Mathematics. 
11 Professors are attached to the first 
faculty, 24 to the second, 13 to the 
third, 16 to the fourth. All 11100" lec- 
tures are gratuitous. Their salaries are 
7200 fr*,. yearly, paid by the Govern- 
ment. The number of students in 
1873 was 531. Attached to the univer- 
sity is a Library founded by Alexander 
Til., and libgrallv increased by Leo XII. 


It is open daily from 8 to 12, and from 
6 to 10 p.oi., with the exception of 
Thursdays. The JLwcrai contains a 
ven good collection of mi ueraK recent fy 
much innva>od by the piu\hiwe of 
that of Mun-ignore Spada, particu- 
larly rich in Russian specimen* ; a 
collection of gems bequeathed In Leo 
XII. • an extensive series of geologi- 
cal specimens illustrative of Brocvhf s 
work on the “Suolo cli Roma a col- 
lection of fossil organic remains from 
the environs of Rome ; a series of the 
principal varieties of marbles and 
stone used in the ancient monuments 
of Home, formed by Signor Belli; a 
cabinet of zoology and comparative 
anatomy ; an extensive one of philoso- 
phical instruments, &c. Attached to 
the medical faculty is a small Botanic 
GhtrJfiu adjoining the Salt iat i Palace, 
in the Trariev ere, and to that of natural 
philosophy, the Astronomical Observa- 
tory on the summit of the Capitol, 
directed by Professor Respighi. The 
Profes&ors of the Uni verity of Rome 
are among the most celebrated of the 
kingdom, and generally enjoy a Con- 
tinental reputation. The Italian Go- 
vernment lias done a cry much for the 
improvement and enlargement of the 
University. The technical faculties 
have been removed to the beautiful 
convent of S. Pietro in Tin culls, and a 
handsome new building for the study 
of physics and chemistry has been 
erected in the garden of S. Lorenzo 
Panisperna, on the Yiniinal. 

The English, Irish, and Scottish Col- 
leges are noticed under the description 
of the Churches attached to thorn — S. 
Tommaso degli Inglcsi, S. Agata dei 
Goti, and S, Adrea dei Scozzesi 
(see Index). The American College , 
recently established for the education 
of ecclesiastics from the United States, 
occupies the spacious Convent, 30, Yia 
delF Umilta, which was bestowed on it 
by Pius IX. : it is supported by contri- 
butions from the United States, and 
by the fees of its inmates, now 50 in 
number. The Rector is the very Rev. 
Dr, Hostlot. There is also the Pio- 
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Latin {$. American) (.Allege, 5S, Via 
del Quirhiule, and that of the Trisa 
Am$i*USL>, 1 13. Via Tnrdmona, besides 
of lavs vqn-w dir devoted to tari»>u< 
nationality In addition to the abo\e 
are the 3 s<- minirii s { Etoiinnio, lV*. itnd 
Vatieano), lor the education uf Italian 
clerjy, eont timing at present upwards 
of 200 pupiX: another founded by the 
late Pope, in the Piazza Pin, for the 
education of missionaries ; and that of 
San Luigi, for natives of France. 


§ 4. Fountains. 

Fontana dell’ Aequa Felice, more 
generally called the FonUnm de' 71 r- 
mini, near the Baths of Diocletian. 
Under the former name it has been 
celebrated by Tasso in some of his 
finest Rime. This fountain was de- 
signed by Domenico Fontana. It has 
3 niches. In the central one is a 
colossal statue of Moses striking the 
rock, by Prosper© da Brescia, who is 
said to have died of grief at the ridi- 
cule excited by his performance. In 
the side niches are figures of Aaron, 
by Giambattista della Porta, and of 
Gideon, by Flaminio Vacca. 

Fountain of the Aequa Marcia (or 
Piaj, Piazza di Termini. This fountain, 
in the public garden, between the 
Baths of Diocletian and the rly. stat., is 
only remarkable for its powerful jet of 
the Ma redan water whose level allows 
of considerable height. The last ap- 
pearance of Pius IX. in public was to 
witness the first burst of water from 
the fountain in Sept. 1870. 

Fontana della Barcaccia, in the Pi- 
azza di Spagna, in the form of a boat, 
from which it derives its name. It was 
designed by Bernini, in commemora- 
tion of the great flood of 1598, during 
which a boat was left by the retiring 
waters in the very place where the 
fountain was constructed. It has little 
beauty to recommend it. The Piazza 
d ; Spat»na is more celebrated for the 
magnificent flight of steps leading to 
the Trinita tie" Monti, begun in the 
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reign of Innocent XIII., at the expense 
of a French nobleman, Geuffier, and 
finished in 17*25, from funds bequeathed 
by him for that purpose. 

Fontana del Campidoglio, at the foot 
of the flight of steps leading to the 
Palace of the Senator on the Capitol 
(see p. 357). 

Fontana Paolina, on the Jauicu* 
him, the most abundant, and perhaps 
the most imposing, of all the Homan 
fountains. It w r as erected by Paul V. 
in 1012, from the designs of Fontana: 
both their names are commemo- 
rated in that of the fountain. The 
elevation of the fountain is an imita- 
tion of the facade of a church ; it has 
<> Ionic columns of red granite, taken 
from the Temple of Minerva, which 
stood in the Forum Trausitorinm (see 
p. 91). Between the columns are 5 
niches, 3 large and 2 smaller. In the 
larger ones 3 cascades fall into an 
immense basin, and in the smaller 
niches are 2 dragons, the armorial 
bearings of the pope, each of which 
pours out a stream of water into the 
same basin. The water is collected 
from springs about the lake of Brae- 
ciano, and conveyed to Home by the 
Pauline aqueduct. The Aequa Paola, 
after forming this noble fountain, 
serves to turn the chief part of the 
city flour-mills, situated in the streets 
between the Jamculum and the Tiber. 
The style of the fountain is not in the 
best taste, but the effect of the water 
can hardly be surpassed. From this 
fountain, which is now reached by an 
excellent road leading to S. Pietro in 
Montorio and the Porta di S. Pan- 
crazio, the view over the whole of 
Home and the Campagna, is very fine. 

Fountains of the Piazza Farnese.— 
Like the fountains in the Piazza of 
St. Peter’s, these are simple jets falling 
into magnificent oblong granite basins, 
each 17 feet long, found in the Baths 
of Caraealla. 

Fountains of the Piazza Savona, — 
This piazza contains 8 fountains. 
Those at the extremities were erected 
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by Gregory XIII. That to the X. \i a* 
restored in I STS. The central group » 
struggling with a sea monster, snr- j 
rounded by Nereids and sea-horses, is ' 
by Amici. That to the S. is adorned 
with the figure of a Moor Oh Makks 
and Tritons, by Bernini. Tim central ! 
fountain, which supports the obelisk , 
brought from the Circus of Romulus, ] 
was raised by Bernini in the pon- , 
tiii cate of Innocent X. It forms a cir- 
cular basin, 73 feet in diameter, with 
a mass of rock in the centre, to which 
are chained 4 river-gods, representing 
the Danube, the Ganges, the Nile, and 
the Rio della Plata. In grottoes pierced 
in the rock are placed a sea-horse on 
one side, and a lion on the other. The 
figures and the design of the whole 
fountain are criticised by Fomth as 
“ a fable of iEsop done into stone.” 

Fountains in the Piazza of St. Peter’s, j 
— These magnificent but simple vases j 
are better calculated to give general j 
pleasure than any other fountains in 
Home. They were designed by Carlo 
Maderno. The water is thrown up 
to a height of about IS feet, and falls 
back into a basin of Oriental granite, 
15 feet in diameter; it runs over the 
sides of this into an octagonal basin of 
travertine, about 28 feet in diameter, 
forming a mass of spray, upon which the 
sun at times paints the most beautiful j 
rainbows. The height of the jet above | 
the pavement of the piazza is 64 j 
feet. 

Fountains in the Piazza dell’ Popolo. | 
— There are 6 fountains in the piazza. 
Four of them, ornamented with lions I 
in the Egyptian style, are placed round j 
the obelisk, the two others, called di \ 
llama and del XeUuno> from the colossal 
groups which surmount their beautiful 
basins, are in the centre of the two 
kemicycles. They were designed by 
Valadier. 

Fountain of the Ponte Sisto, placed 
opposite the Via Giulia, near the bridge 
from which it takes its name. This 
pretty fountain was constructed by 
Paul V., from the designs of Fontana. 
It is formed of 2 Ionic columns, sup- 


porting an attic. From an aperture in 
the large niche the water falls in a 
body into a basin below. Tins was 
removed in 1S7 ( J to make room for the 
new Tiber quay, hut will be re-erected 
in the same form opposite the Via del 
Mascheronc, at the corner of the Far- 
now Palace. 

^Fornitain of the ftmrinal, placed bv 
Piiih VII. at the foot of the obelisk 
i erected on the Piazza di Monte Ca- 
, vailo (Quirinal) by Pius VI. It is a 
' simple but pretty jet, flowing from a 
! noble basin of grey Oriental granite, 

I 25 feet in diameter, found "in the 
1 Forum. The approach to the Piazza 
! was much improved by Pius IX. 

, During the works immense substruc- 
tions in rubble-work of AuivlianX 
Temple of the Sun, extending into 
the Colonna Gardens, and a portion 
of the Servian Wall, were discovered. 
Along the ascent are placed in niches 
several Senatorial statues, and an in- 
scription in honour of Pius IX., and 
of the municipal authorities under 
whom the works were conducted, 

Fontana di Trevi, the largest and 
most celebrated of the modern fountains 
in Home, was erected by Clement XII. 
in 1735, from the designs of Nice old 
Sahi. The water is made to fall over 
artificial rocks ; above which, in a large 
niche in the centre of the facade, is a 
colossal figure of Neptune standing in 
hib car drawn by horses and attended 
by Tritons. It was scarcely to be ex- 
pected that the very questionable taste 
of this design would escape the cri- 
ticism of Forsyth : he calls it “ another 
pompous confusion of fable and fact, 
gods and ediles, aqueducts and sea- 
| monsters ; but the rock-work is grand, 

! proportioned to the stream of water, and 
| a fit basement for such architecture as 
| a caste! d’acqua required, not for the 
frittered Corinthian wjiich we find 
there.” The Tritons, horses, &c., 
and other figures of the fountain, are 
by Pietro Bracci. The facade of the 
! Palazzo Piombino, against which it 
! stands, has 4 columns and 6 pilasters 
of travertine, of the Corinthian order ; 
[between the columns are statues of 
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Salubrity and Abundance, sculptured 
by Filippo Valle; above them are 2 
bWreliefs, — one by Andrea Bergondi, 
representing Marcus Agrippa, who 
brought the Aqua Virgo into Home; 
the other in Giovanni Grosri, repre- 
senting the } oung virgin who pointed 
out the springs to the soldiers of 
Agrippa, as mentioned in the account 
of that aqueduct ( see p. 122 }. Between 
the pilasters are 2 rows of windows. 
The whole is surmounted by an attic, 
bearing an inscription in honour of 
Clement XI L Close to the fountain 
in the Via della Stamper ia Camerale 
Is the entrance to the Salt Dantehca , 
a large elegant hall, where public 
concerts, balls, and entertainments are 
frequently given during the winter, 

Fontana del Tritone, in the Piazza 
Barberini. It is composed of 4 dolphins 
supporting a large open shell, upon 
which sits a Triton, who blows up the 
water from a eonque shell, which he 
holds in his hands. The effect would 
be better if the water were more 
abundant. It is from the design of 
Bernini. 

Fontana delle Turtarugke, in the 
Piazza of the same name, near the 
Palazzo Mattel, so called from the 4 
tortoises which ornament it. It has 
4 bronze youthful figures in very grace- 
ful attitudes supporting a tazza, from 
which the water flow s into the basin. 
The design, by Giacomo della Porta, 
has been incorrectly attributed to Ra- 
phael by Passavant ; the figures are 
by Taddeo Landini. 


§ 5. Galleries and Museums, 

In the following account of the art 
treasures of Rome the principal public 
collections are described first, and the 
private galleries are arranged alpha- 
betically after. 

The palaces containing collections 
of pictures and statues are described 
together with them, as well as palaces 
not containing such collections, in § 6. 


[Persons wishing to make copies* 

sketches, casts, or drawings, in the 
public galleries at Rome must apph ,for 
the Vatican Libraries, to the Cardinal- 
Prefect of the Sacred Palaces ; for the 
Vatican Museum and Gallery, to the 
Pope’s majoidomo; for the Capitoline 
Collections, to the Sy ndlc of Rome; for 
the Palatine, Forum, Colosseum, Baths 
ofCaracalla, Villa Adriana, Ostia, and 
other ruins, to the Superintendent of 
the Antiquities, Coramr. Fiorelli ; for 
private collections, to their respective 
owners.] 

THE VATICAN. 

PACT 


I. E\xiii\rr ....... 301 

II. ISnoNzi Gat i 301 

III. kSr AL t Pile,! V VM> S U.A To (iIA . 301 

IV. SixriM. Uhaitj, ..... 301 

V. P VOLTA V Cir VPLL 304 

VI. Dual Hall ...... 30 1 

VII <j VLLLKI V. S V< RA 304 

I” ill Hall or thl Ivvaci late Con- 

PLPTIONf 304 

IX. Stan/l oi Rapiui l .... 304 

X. Chaph or S. Loiti \/o ... 310 

XI. Loo on <>j Raphai l .... 311 

XU. Locum to Mam*o\a\t . . . 312 

XIII. PnaooiiA a (Picture Galleiy) . 312 

XIV. Musruw 31 h 

XV Etuuslal Mitsium . . . . 341 

XVi. Egiptian Mlmum .... 346 

XVII. Libraio .347 

XVIII. Alchi\ ls 354 

XIX. (tALAENjs ani> C vsrxo .... 3G4 

XX. AilMOULi 353 

XXL Zlcca or Mint 335 


There is no palace in the world 
which approaches the Vatican in in- 
terest, whether we regard its pro- 
minent position in the history of the 
Church, or the influence exercised 
by its collections on the learning and 
taste of Christendom for nearly 300 
years. It is an immense pile of build- 
ings, irregular in plan, and composed 
of parts constructed at different times, 
without regard to general harmony. 
A palace was attached to the basilica 
of St. Peter, probably as early as the 
time of Constantine, It certainly ex- 
isted in the 8th eenty., for Charle- 
magne resided in it at bis coronation 
by Leo III. In the 12th century this 
palace had become so dilapidated that 
it was rebuilt by Innocent III., who 
entertained Peter XL, King of Aragon, 
in the new edifice. In the following 
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century it was enlarged Ity Nicholas 
III,, whose additions occupied the site 
of the present Torre di Borgia. The 
popes for upwards of louo years had 
Inhabited the Lateran Palace, and did 
not make the Vatican their permanent 
residence until after their return from 
Arignon, in 1377. Gregory XL then 
adopted it as the Pontifical palace, 
chiefly on account of the greater secu- 
rity enjoyed in it by the vicinity of the 
Castle of St. Angelo. John XXIII., 
in order to increase this security, built 
the covered gallery which connects the 
palace and the fortress, along the line 
of the Leonine walk From that time 
the popes seem to have vied with each 
other in the extent and variety of 
their additions. Nicholas V., in 1450, 
conceived the idea of making it the 
largest and most beautiful palace of 
the Christian world, but he died before 
he could accomplish his design, and 
was only able to renew a portion of 
the old edifice. Alexander VI* com- 
pleted that part of the building nearly 
as we now see it. The chapel of San 
Lorenzo, the private chapel of Nicholas 

V, , well known from the frescoes of Fra 
Angelico, is considered to be the only 
part of the edifice which is older than 
his time. The buildings of Alexander 

VI. were distinguished from the later 
works by the name of the Old Palace, 
and are now called, from their founder, 
the Apartamento Borgia, To this struc- 
ture Sixtus IV. in 1474 added the Six- 
tine Chapel, from the designs of Baccio 
Pintelii. About 1490 Innocent VIII. 
erected at a short distance from the 
palace the villa called the Belvedere, 
from the designs of Antonio del Polla- 
iuolo. Julius II. conceived the idea 
of uniting the villa to the palace, and 
employed Bramante to execute the 
design. Under his direction, the cele- 
brated Loggie were added, and the 
large rectangular space between the 
palace and the villa was divided by a 
terrace separating the garden of the 
villa from the lower courts of the pa- 
lace, which he intended to convert 
into an amphitheatre for bull-fights 
and public games* In the gardens of 
the Belvedere, Julius laid the founda- 
tions of the Vatican Museum. This 


honour has been often attributed to 
Leo X. ; but Cabrera, in his curious 
Spanish work on the Antiquities, pub- 
lished at Home in 1M0, enumerates 
the Laocoon, the Apollo, the Cleopatra, 
and other statues placed there by 
Julius II, After his death Leo X. 
completed the Loggie under the direc- 
tion of Raphael. Paul III. built the 
Sala Regia and the Pauline Chapel, 
from the designs of Antonio di San- 
gallo; and Sixtus V. completed the 
design of Bramante, but destroyed the 
unity of the plan by constructing 
across the rectangle the line of build- 
ings now occupied by the library. 
When Cabrera wrote his description, 
Sixtus Y. had begun a new and more 
imposing palace on the eastern side of 
the court of the Loggie, and it was 
then advancing tow aids completion 
under Clement VIII. This is now 
the ordinary residence of the Pope, 
and is by iar the most conspicuous 
portion of the mass of buildings which 
constitute the Vatican Palace. Nu- 
merous alterations and additions were 
made by succeeding pontiffs. Under 
Urban VIII. Bernini constructed his 
celebrated staircase, called the Scala 
Regia; Clement XIV. and Pius VI. 
built a new range of apaitments for 
the Museo Pio-Clementino ; and Pius 

VII. added the Braccio Nuovo, a new 
wing covering part of the terrace of 
Bramante, and running parallel to the 
library. Leo XII. began a series of 
chambers for the gallery of pictures, 
which were finished by Gregoty XVI. , 
during whose pontificate also the 
Etruscan Museum was placed where 
we now see it. Pius IX. enclosed the 
Loggie in glass, by which the invalu- 
able frescoes of Raphael and his school 
are no longer exposed to the inclemency 
of the elements ; removed the Gallery 
of Pictures to a more suitable situa- 
tion in the upper part of the palace ; 
continued the decoration of the Loggie 
left unfinished by Gregory XIII. ; 
erected the magnificent stairs leading 
from the portico to the Court of St, 
Damasus, and thence to the state 
apartments* 

The successive additions to the Vati- 
can Palace, during upwards of four 
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centuries, have rendered it rather a 
collection of separate buildings than 
one regular structure. The space it 
occupies is immense : its length is 1131 
English feet, and its breadth 767. The 
number of its halls, chambers, nai- 
leries, & c., almost exceeds belief; it 
lias 8 grand staircases, 200 smaller ones, 
20 courts and 4422 rooms. From this 
statement the stranger may form some 
idea of the extent of its contents. 

An Englishman may pace the art 
galleries of the Vatican with some just 
pride, when he remembers that the 
most valuable part of their contents, 
painting, sculptures, &c., were replaced 
in their present position through the 
generosity and firmness of the British 
Government. They not only enforced 
the restitution by the French of the 
plunder accumulated in the Louvre by 
the rapacious armies of Napoleon, but 
even contributed * some 30,000/.; to 
defray the expenses of the removal, 
which the finances of Pius VII. could 
ill-afford, no other allied Power con- 
tributing a farthing. 

I. The chief entrance to the palace 
is at the end of the rt. colonnade, 
where a few steps lead to 

II. The Bronze Gate, worked with 
the arms of Paul V. and Alexander 
VII. It is flanked by two povonazzetto 
marble columns, and surmounted by 
two angels, and a mosaic representing 
the Virgin and SS. Peter and Paul. 
Inside this gate the pope’s Swiss guards, 
in their particoloured uniform, are 
always on duty. Proceeding up the 
long corridor, a door on the rt. gives 
access to the inner staircase, con- 
structed in 1866, by order of Pius IX. 
At the end of the corridor is the 

III. Scala Regia, one of Bernini’s 
most remarkable works, and celebrated 
for the effect of its perspective. It 
consists of two flights, the lower de- 
corated with Ionic columns, and the 
upper with pilasters ; the stucco orna- 
ments are by AlgardL This staircase 
leads to the Bala I tafia, built by An- 
tonio di Sangallo, in the pontificate 
of Paul III., as a hall of audience for 
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the ambassadors. It is decorated with 
stucco ornaments by Da aide da \ol- 
terra and Pierino del Yaga, and is 
covered with frescoes illustrating \a- 
rious events in the history of the 
popes. The most remarkable of these 
paintings are the Absolution of the 
Emperor Hour} IV. by Gregor} VII.. 
in the presence of the Countess Matilda, 
b} T'tddjj and FtCiu hfn Zncrhin>; the 
Attack of Tunis in 1553, by the same ; 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, the 
Removal of the Holy See from Avignon 
by Gregory XL, the League against 
the Turks, by Vasnri; and Frederick 
Barbarossa receiving the Benediction 
of Alexander III. in the Piazza of St. 
Mark at Venice, by Gimeppe Porta. 
The Sala Regia serves as an ante-hall 
to the Sistina and Paolina chapels. 

IV. The Cappella Sistina, or Six tine 
Chapel, is so called from Sixtus IV., 
who built it in 1473, fiom the designs 
of Baccio Pintelli. It is a lofty oblong 
hall, 14 6£ feet long and 30} feet wide, 
with a gallery running round three 
of the sides. The walls beneath the 
windows are dh ided into two portions ; 
the lower one, painted in imitation of 
drapeiy, was intended to be covered 
with the tapestries executed from the 
cartoons of Raphael ; the upper con- 
tains a series of remarkable frescoes 
by eminent artists of the* 1 5th century, 
whom the pope employed to decorate 
the chapel. “It was designed,” says 
Lanzi, “ to give a representation of 
some passages from the life of Moses 
on one side of the chapel, and from the 
life of Christ on the other, so that 
the Old Law might be confronted by 
the New, the type by the person 
typified.” Two of these subjects are 
on the wall over the main entrance, 
and six on each side of the chapel. 
They stand in the following order. 
First Series, subjects from the Old 
Testament (on the I. looking towards 
the Altar, and the Last Judgment) : — 
1. Fvca dli, the Journey of Moses 
and Zipporah into Egypt, one of the 
best ; 2. Hawiro Botticelli, Moses slay- 
ing the Egyptian who maltreated the 
Hebrew*, Moses driving away the Mi- 
dianite Shepherds who prevent the 
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Daughters of Jethro from drawing! 
Water, and the Appearance of the \ 
Lord in the Fiery Bush ; 3. < famo ' 
rio^em, The Overthrow of Pharaoh in 
the Red Sea; 4. Cosimo Fv^ctli, The 
Setting up and Destruction of the 
Golden Calf, and Moses delivering 
the Commandments; 5. Rndro Ihtti- 
ulli t the Punishment of Koran, Dathan, 1 
and Abiram, the Rebellion of Korah ; 
6. L»ta A jiioreW, the Publication of 
the Law, and the Death of Moses, j 
Second Series, subjects from the New 
Testament: — 1. Pervqiao, the Baptism 
of Christ in the Jordan; 2. F utdtv 
BoHtctfH , the Temptation of Our Lord ; 
3, Bom. Ghirlamiajo, the Calling of St, 
Peter and St. Andrew; 4. Bo 4m A'os- 
the Sermon on the Mount ; .? 
IWntjino, St. Peter receiving the Keys 
from Our Saviour, very fine, many of 
the figures evidently portraits ; f». 
Cobimo lio^elli, the Last Supper. On 
the wall over the entrance doorway 
are the Archangel bearing away the 
body of Moses, by Fraucobo &(h lati i 
and the Resurrection of Christ, by 
Bom. Gldrlandajo , both much injured 
by restorations in the time of Gregory 
XIII. Between the windows is a 
series of portraits of the popes who 
lived at the time, by the authors of each 
of the subjects beneath. These paintings 
are highly interesting in the histon of 
art, but they lose their importance 
when compared with the creations of 
Michel Angelo, whose genius has 
given such celebrity to theSixtineehapel . 

The Boof, begun after Michel An- 
gelo's return to Rome in I50S, at the 
earnest entreaty of Julius II,, was 
finished in 1 51 : it is generally stated 
that the actual execution of the w ork, 
after the completion of the cartoons, 
occupied only 20 months. The design 
was intended as a continuation of the 
scheme of Scripture history, already 
begun upon the walls by the older 
masters, but it is remarkable as con- 
taining a much larger proportion of 
subjects from the Old Testament than 
from the New. It is evident at the 
first glance that no one but an architect 
and a painter could have conceived the 
architectural decorations which form, 
as it were, a framework for the prin- 
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cipal subjects. No language can exag- 
gerate the grandeur and majesty of the 
figures, which are subservient to the 
general plan, and carry out the sublime 
idea which presides over it, even in 
the minutest details. On the fiat 
central portion of the roof is a series 
of 9 compartments and subjects, from 
the Creation to the Deluge. Com- 
mencing from the side of the Last 
Judgment: — 1. The Separation of Light 
and Darkness ; 2. The Creation of the 
Sun and Moon; 3* The Creation of 
Trees and Plants ; 4. The Creation of 
Adam; 5. The Creation of Ese: 0, 
The Fall and the Expulsion from 
Paradise; the serpent is here repre- 
sented after the manner of the early 
masters, with the body of a female ; 
the Eve N admitted by all critics to be 
one of the most faultless personifications 
of female beauty which painting has 
ever pioduced. The whole subject 
was so much admired by Raphael, that 
he made a drawing of it, which formed 
a part of Sir Thos. Lawrence's col- 
lection. 7. The Sacrifice of Noah. S. 
The Deluge, with a multitude of small 
figures : this u as the first subject 
w^hich Michel Angelo painted, and it 
is conjectured that he found the effect 
unequal to his expectations in con- 
sequence of the small si/e of the 
figures, and therefore adopted a more 
colossal proportion in the other subjects. 
9. The Intoxication of Noah. The 
curved portion of the ceiling is dh ided 
into triangular compartments, in which 
are 12 sitting figures of Piophets and 
Sibj Is, the largest in the composition. 
They are in the folio v ing order, com- 
mencing from the entrance to the 
chapel: — on the 1. on entering, Joel, 
the Sibilla Erithrsea, Ezekiel, the Sibil! a 
Persica, Jeremiah, and Zakariah ; 
Jonah, over, in front of the Last 
Judgment; following on the opposite 
side, the Sibilla Ljbica, Daniel, the 
Sibilla Cumsea, Isaiah, and the Si- 
billa Delphica. Nothing can be more 
grand or dignified than these wonder- 
ful creations; the sibyls embody all 
that is majestic and graceful in woman 
and the prophets are full of inspiration. 
Each figure has its name inscribed 
beneath, and it is therefore nnneces- 
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j.ary to particularise them. At the 4 
corners of the roof are represented 
•.cents in the history of the Jews, 
n!ii‘r» the Lord exercised his power on 
behalf of his people ; on the L of the 
Last Judgment, and looking towards 
it, are— L The Healing hy the Brazen 
Serpent ; 2. The Punishment of Ha* 
man; and at the opposite angles— 3. 
David and Goliath, and, 4, Judith and 
llolofernes. In the triangular recesses 
between the Prophets and Sibyls, and 
in the arches over the windows, are a 
series of lovely groups of the history 
of the Virgin down to the birth of Our 
Sa Dour. j 

The great fresco of the Last J udg- j 
.went occupies the end wall opposite 
the entrance. The wall was previously ; 
covered with 3 frescoes by Perugino, 
representing the Assumption of the j 
Virgin, the Finding of Moses, and the i 
Xithky. Michel Angelo designed 
this great work in his sixtieth } ear 
at the request of Clement VII., and 
completed it m 1541, dunmr the ponti- 
ficate of Paul III., after a labour of 
nearly 8 y ears. In order to encourage 
him in his task, the pope went in ; 
person to his house, accompanied by 10 
cardinals; — “an honour,” says Lanzi, 
“ unparalleled in the annals of art.” 
At the suggestion of Sebastiano del 
Piombo, the pope, as we are told by 
the same authority, “was anxious to 
have the picture painted in oils; but 
this point he could not carry, M. 
Angelo having replied that he would 
not execute it except in fresco, and 
that oil-painting was an occupation fit 
only for women and idlers, or such as 
had plenty of time to throw away.” 
In the upper part of the painting is the 
•Saviour seated with the Virgin on his 
rt. hand, which Is extended m the act 
of pronouncing condemnation. Above, 
in the arches of the vault, are groups 
of anuels bearing the instruments of 
the Pas don. On one side of the 
Saviour is the host of saints and patri- 
archs, and on the other the martyrs, 
with the symbols of their sufferings; 
St. Catherine may be recognised with 
her wheel, St. Bartholomew with his 
skin, St. Sebastian with his arrows, St 
Peter with the keys, &c. Below is a 
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group of angels sounding the last 
trumpet, and bearing the books of 
Judgment. On their left < rt. of the 
observer) is represented the fall of the 
damned : the demons are seen coming 
out of the pit to seize them as they 
struggle to escape ; their features ex- 
press the utmost despair, contrasted 
with the wildest passions of rage, 
anguish, and defiance ; Charon is ferry- 
ing another group across the Styx, and 
is striking down the rebellious with 
his oar, in accordance with the de- 
scription of Dante from which Michel 
Angelo sought inspiration : — 

** Batte col remo quaiunque s’adagia. 5 ' 

On the opposite side the blessed are 
rising from their graves ; wdiile saints 
and angels are assisting them to as- 
cend into the region of the blessed. It 
ib impossible to examine these details 
without uppjLeiating the tremendous 
power b\ which the composition is pre- 
eminently distinguished. It is a re- 
maikuble fact in the history of the 
painting that it narrowly escaped de- 
struction in the lifetime of the great 
artist. Paul IV. was displeased with the 
nudity of the figures, and wished the 
whole to be destroyed. On hearing of 
the pope's objection, Michel Angelo 
said, “ Tell the pope that this is but a 
small affair, and easily to be remedied ; 
let him reform the world, and the pic- 
tures will reform themselves.” The 
pope, however, employed Daniels da 
Voiterra to cover the most prominent 
figures with drapery, an office which 
procured for him the nickname of Bnb 
<j net tune, or the breeches-maker. M. 
Angelo submitted to the pope’s will, but 
revenged himself on Messer Biagio of 
Cesena, the master of the ceremonies, 
who first suggested the indelicacy of 
the figures. He introduced him in 
the right angle of the picture, standing 
in hell, as Midas with ass's ears, and 
his body surrounded by a serpent 
Blagio complained to the pope in 
order to have the figure removed, who 
declared that if was impossible; for 
though he had the power to release 
from purgatory, 3m had none over belt 
In the last century Clement XII* 
thought that the process of Daniel e da 
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Yolterra had not been carried far j reduced to its present form by Bernini 
enough, and. in his fastidious sent pits* ' under Alexander VII. The arabesque 
did serious injury to the painting hj decorations and paintings are of the 
employing Stefano Po/zi to add a times of Paul I V.*aud Pius IV. a 355- 
inore general covering to the figures. 59 , and of Gregory XIII. It is now 
Ye see it therefore under many dis- used for holding public consistories, 
advantages : the damp of three centu- , 

lies, the smoke of the candles and j Yfl. Galleria Sacra. — Following the 
incense, and the neglect which it has , same staircase which leads from the 
evidently experienced, have obscured ' Scala Regia to the Sixtine Chapel, on 
its effect, and impaired the brightness j the next floor we enter two rooms hung 
cd its original colouring. The aeci- with modem pictures otYacred subjects, 
dental explosion of the powder maga- , and especially mart} rdoms, of which 
zine in the castle of St. Angelo in 1797, j some by Frucassini, although talented 
which shook the^ buildings to their ; hi other respects, are most ghastly 
foundations, is said to hare seriously j compositions. The second of these 
injured all the frescoes in the Vatican, j rooms opens into the 
[The Church ceremonies which take ’ 

place in the Sixtine chapel are described ! Till. Hall of the Immaculate Con- 
in the account oi St. Peter's. J* , eeption. — The large fresco paintings 

I by Podesti represent the definition of 
V. CJappella Paolina, — Near the Six- » the dogma relating to the Virgin, from 
tine chapel, and opening from the S, end ! which the hall takes its name, by 
of theSala Regia, is theCappellajPaolina, Pius IX., in the Vatican basilica. It 
built in 1540 by Paul III., tioni the is interesting to see the portraits of 
designs of Antonio di Sangallo, It is 1 the prelates of that day. A door at 
only used in great ceremonies, chiefly i the E. end of this room gives access 
during the Holy Week. It is remark- j to the 
able for two frescoes by J lU'hel An j, to, , 

which were so much injured bt the » , c , „ -n 

smoke of the candles in the tiic oft iV •' TAA/i: or 

Lanzi, that it -was even then difficult , The Stanze niv 1 chambers opening 
to form an opinion of their colour- ; 0llt 0 f the second range of Loggia, 
mg. The first and the best preserved before EanWr» visit to Borne Ju- 
is the Conversion of St. Paul, ivho j i ius 1L fi ad implored Lucit Sig- 
is_ represented lying on the ground, | nOTe ]]^ Kctro della Francesca, Pietro 
with the Saviour m the cloud, sur- Perugino, Bramantino, II Sodorna, 
rounded by angels The composition J Bcnurdo de lla Oalta, and other 
is very fine, and full ot dignity, ihei vlebrated artistj of the period, to 
other subject is under the window, so decorate t]iwe ha n s . They tvere still 
that it is impossible to see it in a good | proepeding with then- task when Ba- 
l,ght._It represents the Crucifixion j w ° g smnmoned by t l,e pope 

> in order to assist them. He was 
| then in his 25th year, which fixes the 
‘ date in 1508. The first subject which 
he painted here was the Disputa , or 
the Dispute on the Sacrament, in the 
Camera della Segnatura. The pope was 
so delighted with it, that he ordered 
the works of the earlier masters to be 
destroyed, in order that the whole 
might be painted by him. A ceiling by 
Peru gin o, to which we shall advert here- 
after, was preserved at Raphael 5 s inter- 
cession as a mark of respect to his mas* 


of St. Peter, and, though blackened by 
smoke, still retains many traces of the 
master-hand. The other frescoes of 
this chapel, including the 28 portraits 
of popes, are by Lorenzo &a } mUni, and 
Federigo Zucchcro , who painted the roof. 


VI. Sala Dxteale. — The great Hall 
leading from the Sala Regia to the 
Loggia of Bramante is called the Sala 
Ducal e, in which the popes in former 
times gave audience to princes j it was 

* A person at vends daily at the Sixtine tbapei 
to admit % is. tor,-. u> it and the Paulina. 
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ter, but all the other works were effaced, 
with the exception of a few minor 
paintings on some of the ceilings by 11 
Sodoma, Raphael immediately entered 
upon his task, and the execution of the 
work occupied the great painter during 
the remainder of his life, which was too 
short to allow him to complete the 
whole* Those subjects which were un- 
finished at his deatli were executed by 
his pupils. The prevailing idea, which 
may be traced throughout these paint- 
ings, is an illustration of the establish- 
ment and triumphs of the Church from 
the time of Constantine* The subjects of 
the loggia were intended to be the types 
of the history of the Saviour and of the 
rise and progress of the Church ; and 
hence the connected series has an epic 
character which adds considerably to its 
interest, and in a great measure explains 
the subject?. Those which seem to 
have less connexion with this scheme, 
as Philosophy, Theology, &e., are sup- 
posed to have been executed before 
Raphael had conceived the idea of 
making the whole work subservient to a 
comprehensive cycle of Church history. 
With the exception of the 2 figures of 
Meekness and Justice in the Sala cli 
Constantino, all the paintings are in 
fresco* A few years alter they were 
completed they were seriously injured 
during the sack of Rome by the 
Constable de Bourbon, whose troops 
are said to have lighted their fires in 
the centre of the rooms. In the last 
century they were carefully cleaned by 
Carlo Slarattaj but the smaller compo- 
sitions underneath the principal sub- 
jects were so much obliterated that he 
found it necessary to repaint many of 
them. 

The Camera della Segnatura, as we 
have already mentioned, was the first 
painted ; the Stanza of Eliodoro and 
the S. del Ineendio the next; and 
the Sala di Const antino the last, 
after the death of Raphael, and by his 
scholars. 

I. The Stamm of the Ineendio del 
Borgo, — The subjects of the paintings 
in this room are the glorification of the 
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Church, illustrated by events in the his- 
tory of Leo III. and Leo JV. The selec- 
tion of these pontificates kw, supposed 
to be complimentary to thh jjafe qfjthe 
then reigning pontiff, Leo X. The soei is 
remarkable for the frescoes of Perugino, 
which Raphael’s affection for his master 
would not allow him to efface when 
the other frescoes of the early painters 
were destroyed to make room for Ms 
works. It contains 4 circular paintings, 
representing the Almighty surrounded 
by angels, the Saviour in glory, the 
Saviour with the Apostles, and Ms 
glorification between Saints and Angels. 
The walls are partly painted by Ra- 
phael, and were completed in 1517. 
1. Ineendio del Borgo } representing 
the destruction of the suburb called the 
Borgo, or the Cittii Leonina, in the 
pontificate of Leo IY., a.d. 847. This 
district was inhabited by the Anglo- 
Saxon pilgrims, from whom, according 
to Ana&tatius, it derived the name of 
45 Saxonum virus. 5 ’ The same authority 
tells us that, in the language of these 
pilgrims, to whom he gives the name 
of Angli , the district was called Burgus, 
and that, in consequence of their care- 
lessness, it was burnt to the ground. 
The Church tradition relates that the 
fire was approaching the Vatican, when 
the pope miraculously arrested its pro- 
gress with the sign of the cross. In 
the background is represented a por- 
tion of the front of the old basilica 
of St. Peter’s : in the balcony for 
the papal benediction is Pope Leo 
IY,, surrounded by church dignitaries ; 
on the steps below, the people who 
have fled to the sanctuary for shelter 
are raising their outstretched arms, 
in the act of imploring Ms inter- 
cession. On each side are the burning 
houses. On the rt. a group of men 
are endeavouring to extinguish the 
flames, while two fine female figures 
are bearing wnter to their assistance. 
On the 1. are several groups escaping 
with their kindred, A group of dis- 
tracted mothers and their children, 
in the centre of the composition, are 
earnestly stretching out their arms to 
the pope and imploring succour. The 
x 
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composition of tins subject is of the 
very highest order : the forms and ac- 
tion of the principal figures hear evident 
marts of the influence of Aliehel An- 
gelo. The details seem to have been 
suggested by the burning of Troy : 
the group on the 1. of a young man 
carrying off his father recalls the story 
of -'Eneas and Anehises, accompanied 
by Ascanius and Creusa. A consider- 
able part of tliis picture was painted 
by the scholars of Raphael : the group 
of JEneas was coloured by Giulio 
Romano. 2. Over the window, the 
Justification of Leo III, before Charle- 
magne , — The pope is represented clear- 
ing himself on oath of the calumnies 
thrown upon him by his enemies, in the 
presence of the emperor, cardinals, and 
church dignitaries. 3. Tim Coronation 
of Charlemagne by Leo IIL: a fine com- 
position, partly painted by Raphael, and 
partly, it is said, by Pierino del Yaga. 
The pope and emperor, as in the In- 
cendio are portraits of Leo X. and 
[Francis I., as almost all the figures in the 
others are likenesses of persons belonging 
to the court of Leo X. 4. The Victory of 
Leo IV, over the Saracens at Ostia, ! 
painted from Raphael’s designs by Gio- 1 
vanni da Udine. The chiaroscuro sub- 
jects of this chamber are by Polidoro da 
Caravaggio : they are portraits of the 
princes who have been eminent benefac- 
tors of the Church. One of them will 
not fail to interest the English traveller ; 
it bears the inscription, Atstulghus Lex 
mb Leone IV. Font. JSrUanniam Feuio 
Fetro vectigalem fac'd. Ethelwolf was 
king of England during the reign of 
Leo IT. (845-857). The inscription 
confirms the opinion of those historians 
who regard him as the first sovereign 
of England who agreed to pay the tri- 
bute of Peter’s pence to the Holy See. 
He is represented bearing his offering 
in a cup filled with coin; the other 
benefactors are Godefroy de Bouillon, 
Ferdinand the Catholic, Lothaire, and 
Charlemagne. The doors and window - 
shutters of all the Stanze are remarkable 
for them elaborate carvings by Giovanni 
Barile. They were carefully copied by 
Poussin at the command of Louis XIII., 


who intended to use them as models for 
the Louvre : they are supposed to have 
been executed partly from designs of 
Raphael. Of the miarsia work, by 
Fra Giovanni da Verona, little reman n. 
The mosaics of the floor, representing 
vases of fruit and the four winds in the 
corners, are from an ancient Roman 
villa, 

XL The Camera della Segnatura, 
or ddle & 'dense, often called the Cham- 
ber of the School of Athens, contains 
subjects illustrative of Theology, Phi- 
losophy, Poetry, and Jurisprudence, 
completed in 1511, after a labour of 
three years. The roof: — The arrange- 
ment of the compartments and several 
of the mythological figures and ara- 
besques had been completed by Sodoxnn, 
before the arrival of Raphael, who pre- 
served them without change. The sub- 
jects painted by Raphael are the cir- 
cular pictures containing the allegorical 
figures of the Virtues just mentioned, 
and a corresponding number of square 
; ones illustrating their attributes : thus 
j we have Theology and the Fall of 
| Alan, Poetry and the Flaying of Har- 
nyaSj Philosophy and the Study of 
the Globe, Justice and the Judgment 
of Solomon. They are in Raphael’s 
second manner. The walls: — The 
four subjects on the. walls are ar- 
ranged immediately under the alle- 
gorical figures on the roof, with which 
each subject corresponds. 1. Theology, 
better known as the Dispute on the Sa- 
crament, suggested by the “Triumphs” 
of Petrarch. In the centre of the 
picture is an altar, with the eucharist 
overshadowed by the dove, as the 
symbol of Christ on earth : the fathers 
of the Latin Church, St, Gregory, 
St, Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Au- 
gustin, sit on either side of it, Hear 
them are the most eminent theolo- 
gians and divines ; while at each side 
is a crowd of laymen attentively listen- 
ing to the tenets of the Church. These 
groups are remarkable as containing 
several interesting portraits; Raphael 
has represented himself and Per ugino in 
the background, on the 1. ; near them, 
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the figure lemmg m a parapet and 
holding a book D Brunamn*; In the 
rt, em*n< s* ii Dante in profile erount J 
■- it It Luirtl; m.u* him are St. Ihomst -> 
Aquhiu* and Dun- s e<vii'. < M the -.line 
mJ n Nivo'i v* A, innnodlaMy behind 
D.t <fe.M a huu 1 eov.l, Thepjpeinh’nnt 
I * Ski ti** 1 V, In the upper part of t he 
< Oii*po>it i< at are repinvenf ed the Triniu , 
with the Virgin and St. John the 
Baptist in glrry, surrounded by a 
group of id majestic figures, repre- 
n ni mg patriarchs and the Evangelists ; 
the Saviour and the Evangelists have 
gold glories in the manner of the 
older masters. Underneath this com- 
] position are 3 chiaroscuros, by Pierino 
del Yaga, the central cute representing 
the Angel appearing to St. Augustin 
on tlie” »L*a-sliore, and warning him 
not to inquire too deeply into the 
in} .Aeries of the Trinity. 2. P<W///, 
represented by Mount Parnassus, with 
Apollo and the Muses, and an assem- 
blage of Greek, Homan, and Italian 
poets. Apollo is seated in the midst 
of the picture playing on a violin, and 
surrounded by the Muses and the epic 
poets; on his rt. are Homer, Virgil, 
and Dante, in a red robe, and crowned 
with laurel. Homer, a fine inspired 
figure, is reciting, while a young man 
is engaged in writing down Ms inspira- 
tions. JBelow these, and on each side 
of the window, are the lyric poets ; 
on one side is Sappho holding a scroll 
which bears her name, and addressing 
a group of four figures, representing 
Coriima, Petrarch, Propertius, and 
Ovid, a fine tall figure, in a yellow 
dress. On the other side of the window 
is Pindar, a venerable old man, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation with 
Horace. Close by are Callimachus, 
with his finger on Ms lips, and a beard- 
less figure, supposed to be Saimazzaro. 
Above these is Boccaccio. Hear this 
fresco is inscribed the date 1511. 3. Phi- 
lotopky, well known by t he popular name 
of the u School of Athens A A Portico, 
or Temple, of imposing architecture, is 
crowded with the greatest philosophers 
of ancient times. On a fight of stops 
in the centre of the composition stand 


nm 

Plato and Arhtolle, holding a to] s m;e in 
the act of disputation, and surrounded 
by the most celebrated followers of ibe 
Greek philosophy. PLuo. the re- 
prest 3 dative of the >pe ufiurhe wAooI, 
1 - pointing towards Mvveu; Aristotle, 
as the found*.? of the ethical and phy- 
sical philosophy, points toward© the 
earl h. On the 1. is Socrates, explaining 
his doctrines to Aleibindes and oilier 
disciples. In the foregrt mod and on the 
low'd* platform are the philosophers 
of lesser note. On the 1. is Pythagoras 
writing on Ms knee, surrounded by 
Empedocles and other followers ; one of 
then' wears a turban, and another holds 
a tablet inscribed with the harmonic 
scale : behind hhn a youthful figure in 
a wliite cloak, with Ms hand in Ms 
breast, is supposed to be the portrait 
of Francesco Maria della Revere, duke 
of Urbino, the friend and patron of 
Raphael, and the nephew of Julius II. 
On the rt., Archimedes, under the 
likeness of Bramante, is represented 
tracing a geometrical figure on the floor, 
surrounded by a group of graceful 
youths attentively watching the pro- 
gress of the demonstration : the young 
man in blue by Ms side is Federigo II., 
duke of Mantua. BeMncl this group, 
in the angle of the picture, are Zoro- 
aster and Ptolemy, one holding a celes- 
tial and the other a terrestrial globe, 
as the representatives of Astronomy 
and (areography : they are both in 
the act of addressing two figures in 
tlie background, which are Raphael 
himself and Ms master Perugino. 
Between this group and that of 
Pythagoras a solitary and half-naked 
figure on the steps is Biogenes. This 
masterly composition contains 52 
figures, all characterised by the variety 
and gracefulness of their attitudes, and 
their ^ masterly connexion with the 
principal action of the picture. The 
arrangement of the subject may be 
regarded as a proof of the learning of 
the period: there is abundant evidence 
that Raphael, although a very young 
man, was well 'v ersed in the history of 
ancient times ; he was also probably 
assisted by the learned men who 
x 2 
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lived at the court of Julius II. in j 
the details of the composition, and a : 
letter is preserved in which he asks 
the advice of Ariosto on the leading 
argument of the picture. The original 
cartoon, from which some slight varia- 
tions may he traced, is preserved in the 
Ambrosian library at Milan; some of the 
old engravings converted it into Paul 
preaching at Athens, and altered several 
of the figures to correspond -with that 
subject. One of the historical chiaro- 
scuros underneath, hv Pierino del Yaga, 
represents the death of Archimedes 
while absorbed in his studies. During 
the siege of Borne in 1S49, one of the 
French balls penetrated this chamber, 
and slight 1) damaged a corner of the 
vaulting. 4 J urispr udence , represented 
in three compartments: in the first 
over the window are three allegorical 
figures of Prudence, Fortitude, and 
Temperance ; the first has two faces, 
one with youthful features, the other j 
with those of bearded old age, indicative i 
of her knowledge of the past and future, j 
On one side of the window, underneath ! 
the figure of Fortitude, Justinian is 
presenting the Pandects to Tribonian, 
in allusion to the civil law; on the 
other, under Temperance, Gregory IX. 
delivers the Decretals to an advocate of 
the Consistory, in allusion to the canon 
law. The arrangement of this subject, 
in which law is made dependent on 
morals, seems to have been suggested 
by the ethics of Aristotle. The pope is 
the portrait of Julius II.; near lum 
are Cardinal do’ Medici, afterwards 
Leo X., Cardinal Faraese, afterwards 
Paul III., and Cardinal del Monte, 
Julius III. 

III. Stanza of Heliodorus, finished 
in 1514 : the subjects illustrate the tri- 
umphs of the Church over her enemies, 
and the miracles by which her doctrines 
were substantiated. The roof is ar- 
ranged in 4 compartments, containing 
subjects from the Mstory of the Old Tes- 
tament : the Covenant of Abraham, the 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Jacob’s Dream, and 
the Appearance of God to Moses in the 
fiery Bush. The walls .*■— 1. The &~ 


Home* 

pulsion of ICeVwdorus from the Temple f 
i taken from the 2nd chapter of flic 2nd 
book of Maccabees, an allusion to the 
successful efforts of Julius II. in libe- 
rating the Stales of the Church from the 
enemies of the papal power. In the 
foreground is Heliodorus with his at- 
tendants in the act of bearing away the 
treasures of the temple, and Hying before 
ihe “horse with the terrible rider,” and 
the two youths who are scourging them 
with rods. Heliodorus himself has fallen 
beneath the feet of the horse oil which 
sits the avenging angel, who drives them, 
from the temple. In the background 
is Onias the high-priesl, at the altar, 
praying for the divine interposition. 
hi the 1. of the fresco is a group of 
amazed spectators among whom is 
Julius II., borne by his attendants 
on a chair of state, and accompanied 
by his secretaries ; one of the bearers 
in front is a portrait of Marcantonio 
Raimondi, the celebrated engraver of 
Raphael’s designs ; the person with the 
inscription “Jo. Petro de Folieariis 
Cremonen.” in his hand was the Secre- 
tary of Briefs to Julius II. “Here,” 
says Lanzi, “you may almost fancy 
you hear the thundering approach of 
the heavenly warrior and the neighing 
of liis steed; while in the different 
groups who are plundering the treasures 
of the temple, and in those who gaze 
intently on the sudden consternation 
of Heliodorus, without being able to 
imagine the cause, we see the expres- 
sion of terror, amazement, joy, humility, 
and every passion to which human na- 
t ore is exposed.’ 5 The whole of this fine 
composition is characterised by tbe ex- 
ceeding richness of its colouring : in 
this respect the Heliodorus and the 
Miracle of Bolscna are justly regarded 
as the very finest productions in the 
series. The Heliodorus shows how 
far Raphael had profited by the inspi- 
rations of Michel Angelo, but he has 
here combined the dignity of form, 
the variety and boldness of the fore- 
shortening, which characterise the work 
of that great roaster, with a grace 
and beauty of sentiment peculiarly his 
own. 2. The Miracle of Bohena , 
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fllu>! rating the in fallibility of the dec- 
laim. -• of the Chutvh by the representa- 
tumofihat celebrated miracle. Over 
IP* window i" the nlt*n*, with the offi- 
ciating pan < ‘vgurdnig tlm bleeding! 
wafer with iwcvnliul adonislunent ; j 
behind him are the choir-boys and the ! 
people preying forward with mingled | 
curiosity and tore. On the other side 
of the ah ir if Juiiua II. prating, til- 
t emie 1 In i wo cardinal'', one of whom i» 
Rtf. Kiano, and below i bearers of the 
IVpeh St Jta Geshduri t, with a inaseu- 
1 ha -b h Id ng female, evident iy a portrait, 
hih hv-e kw»* tliehst work completed 
hr lbs. nuul during thoivigu of that war- 
li ke p ji dim Ji . »V, 1a a L jjtvre itiny M- 
fila\% entrant e io Rowe, in allusion to the 
victory of Leo X. o\ or Louis XII. at Xo- 
vara m 151 A in timing the Fremh out 
of Italy. On the rt. oft he picture Ait ila 
is represented in the inuLt of hi* ca- 
valry shrinking in terror before the 
apparition of fet. Peter and St. Paul in 
the heavens ; his followers are already 
thing in amazement. On the other 
side is the pope, attended by two car- 
dinals and the officers of his court; 
their calm expression contrasts strongly 
with the wild terror of the Huns. The 
pope is a portrait of Leo X. ; lie may 
also he recognised as one of the attend- 
ant cardinals, which has been adduced 
as a reason for supposing that the 
painting was commenced in the reign 
of Julius IT., while Leo was yet Cardi- 
nal dc Medici. On the 1. of the pope 
are three figures on horseback: the 
one in a red dress on a grey horse is 
Mtpposacd to be a portrait of Perugrao, 
the crossbearer to be Raphael him- 
self. 4. The Deliverance of St . Peter, 
an allusion to the liberation of Leo X., 
while cardinal and papal legate at the 
court of Spain, after Ms capture at the 
battle of Ravenna. It is remarkable 
for the effect of the 4 lights. Over the 
window, the angel is seen tlirough : 
the gratings of the prison awakening 
the Apostle, who is sleeping between the 
{ wo soldiers. The interior is illumined 
by the rays of light proceeding from 
the angel. On the rt. of the window 
the angel is leading St, Peter from the 


j prLou while the gauxL are sleeping on 
the steps; the light, as in the* former 
case, proceeds Lorn the person of the 
migd. On the other tide of the win- 
dow the gu mb have been alarmed and 
are rousing themselves to ‘♦earcli lor 
their prisoner ; erne holds a torch, from 
which, and from the moon shining in 
the didanee. the lie lit of the group is 
ilerh od. Vasari tells us that one of the 
fiv-cocb painted in the St arize by Pietro 
l della Francesca v as destroyed to make 
^ room for this picture. The ehlaro- 
I souro subjects in this chamber are sub- 
I jeffis allegorical to 1 he reigns of Julius 
» It. and Leo X. The mosaics on tine 
it* ,oi* are ancient, but rude in execution, 
j the hist portion being the Medusa’ s 
j head in the centre. One of the borders 
consists of the rostra of galleys under 
a series of arches. 

IV. Sala of Constantine. — This large 
hall was not painted until after 
the death of Raphael. He had pre- 
pared the drawings, and had begun 
1 to execute them in oil. The figures 
of Juetitia and Tides, on each side 
of the great painting, were the only 
portions of the composition wldeh he 
actually painted, for the work was in- 
terrupted by his death, and ultimately 
completed in fresco by Giulio Romano, 
Francesco Penni, and Raffaelle del 
Colle. The subjects are illustrative 
of the establisliment of the Church, 
and their mode of treatment seems 
to have been suggested by the fres- 
coes of Pietro della Francesca in the 
ch. of S. Francesco at Arezzo. 1. The 
Defeat of Maxentius by Constantine at 
the Milvian Bridge, entirely designed 
by Raphael, and executed by Giulio 
Romano ; the largest historical subject 
ever painted. Xo other composition 
by Raphael contains such a variety of 
figures, such powerful and vigorous 
action, such animation and spirit in 
every part of the picture* Bellori says 
that he appears to have been borne 
along by the energy of the warriors he 
was painting, and to have carried his 
pencil into the fight. It represents 
the moment when Maxentius in his re- 
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ii’eai Is driven into the Tiber by Con- 1 
btantine, whoso white horse rushes j 
forward as if partaking; of the energy t 
of his rider. One bodj of tire troops of j 
A1 axenl ins is Hying over the bridge in | 
disorder, while another on the i. hand 
is gallantly sustaining the last struggle 
of despair. In the midst of tliis tu- 
multuous scene an old soldier is seen 
raising the dead body of a young 
standard-bearer, one of those touching 
episodes which are so peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of the gentle spirit of the 
master. The colouring, on the whole, 
is rough and dusky in the middle tints, 
but very powerful in parts. Lanzi 
says that Poussin praised it as a fine 
specimen of Giulioh manner, and con- 
sidered the hardness of his style well 
suited to the fury of such a combat. 
2, The Cross appearing io Constan- 
tine while addressing his troops prior 
to the battle. This and the succeeding 
subjects are the least interesting of the 
series : it is said that many deviations 
were made from Raphaels designs, and 
several episodes may be recognised! 
which could not have entered into any j 
composition dictated by his genius. The 
ugly dwarf in one corner is Grudasso da 
1ST oreia, celebrated in the poetry of Berni. 
In the background are several ancient 
Soman monuments — the Moles of 
Hadrian, the Pyramid of Cains Cestius, 
&e. The execution of this subject is 
by Giulio Romano. 3. The baptism 
of Constantine by St. Silvester , painted 
by Francesco Penni (II Fattore), in 
1524, who has introduced his port rail in 
a black dress with a velvet cap. This 
painting contains also a portrait of 
Baldassare Castiglione, dressed in black, 
and leaning against a column ; and a 
view of the Baptistery of the Lateral! 
310 years ago. 4. Constantine's dona- 
tion of Rome io the Rope, painted by 
Raffaelle del Colie, has an interesting 
view of the old Basilica of St . Peter’s. 
The 8 figures of popes on each side of 
these 4 large paintings are said to be 
by Griulio Romano. The chiaroscuro 
subjects below are by PoKdoro da 
Caravaggio 5 the Triumph of Faith 
on the roof, a Pagan statue thrown 


Ilono’, 

from its pedestal and replaced by the 
cross, is an inferior work by Toimnaso 
Lauretti; the other paintmas of the 
vault are by the Zuccheri. During the 
siege of Rome in 1819 a French nmskei- 
bali passed through the window of 
this chamber, but did no further damage 
than the erasure of half of the letter T 
in the inscription, “ Sixtus V. Pont.” 
The mosaics which form the floor of tliis 
hall were discovered near the ch. of the 
Scala Santa, on the Lateran, in 1853, 
and placed here by order of Pius IX. ; 
the arrangement is different from what 
it was in the ancient edifice, to adapt it 
to its present bite. 

From the Sala of Constantine a low 
j door leads into the Anticamera delle 
Stanze (1), or Sala degli Chiaroseun , 

| originally painted by Raphael: Hie 
! Apostles are by G*. d" Udine, but 
have been ruined by C. Maratta’s 
restorations ; the other frescoes by the 
Zuccheri and them school. From here 
open the Chapel of Sail Lorenzo on one 
side, and the Loggia of Raphael on the 
other ) the former is not open to the 
public, hut can be seen on application 
to the eustode of the Stanze.* 

X. Cappella di San Lorenzo (2). — This 
little chapel is interesting in the history 
of art for its frescoes by Fra Angelico da 
Fie&ole. It was built by Nicholas V. as 
his private chapel, and, as we have al- 
ready I’exnarked, is probably the only 
decorated portion of the Vatican Palaee 
which is older than the time of Alexan- 
der VI. The frescoes represent differ- 
ent events in the lives of St. Stephen 
and St. Lawrence. Those on the walls 
are — First or Uppermost Series in the 
Lunettes : 1. The Ordination of Ste- 
phen. 2. Stephen distributing charity ; 
3. His preaching, a beautifully expres- 
sive composition; 4. His appearance 

* The frescoes of Raphael in the Stanze, 
and of Michel Angelo m the Sixlrno Chapel, 
have been well reproduced in carbon photo- 
graphs by Mr. Braun, at Dornach, near Colmar, 
m h ranee; they are on a large scale, and con- 
sequently most suited to artists; their price 
is high. The same artist has reproduced, 
and m the same way, the original drawings 
of the old masters in the collections of Florence, 
Milan, Venice, &c, 
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before flu* Council at Jerusalem; 5. 
ill* being dragged to Execution; 6. 
The Momng of ilio Martyr. Second 
or Lower Series: 1, The Ordination of 
St, Lawrence b\ Sixtus II., under [lie 
likeness of Nicholas V. ; 2. The Pope 
delivering to linn the Church treasures 
for dhtnbution among the poor; 3. 
Their Distribution by St. Lawrence ; 
4. The fcaint carried before the Prefect 
Deems ; 5. IIik Martyrdom, a.d. 253. 
Upon the pilaster's on each side oftlic 
lower course < »i* iVe®eoes are i Fathers and 
4 Doctor® of the Church, two of whom, 
SS. Athanasius and Chrysostom, trans- 
ferred to canvas, are nearly obliterated, 
the other- ha\e been badly restored; 
on the roof are the 1 Evangelist® with 
tl leir symbols, M out of these mt cresting 
work® huv e hecn well preserved ; Lanzi 
says that all critics w ere deliglitecl to be- 
stow upon them the highest praise. It is 
related that, so complete!) had these 
beautiful frescoes been forgotten or lost 
tight of in the last century, that, when 
search was made by Bottan to discover 
them after Vasari’® indications, it w as ne- 
cessary to effect an entrance to the chapel 
through the window; and we have it 
on the authority oi Goethe that it was 
one of the merits of a German artist 
then residing at Rome, in exploring the 
lain ninths of the Vatican, to haie dis- 
covered the chapel of Nicholas V. The 
paintings w ere restored under the su- 
perintendence of Camueeini in the 
reign of Pius VII. 

XL The Toggle were begun by 
Julius II,, from the designs of Bra- 
rnante, and completed by Raphael in 
the pontificate of Leo X. They form a 
triple open portico, of which the 2 lower 
stories are supported by pilasters, and i 
the third by columns. The only part I 
painted by Raphael is that which faces 
the city, on the middle tier. The two 
other sides in continuation were added 
by Gregory XIII. and his successors, in 
order to complete the uniformity of the 
court of San Damaso. The Loggia of 
the lower story is covered with stuccoes 
and arabesques, executed by Giovanni 
da Udine from the designs of Raphael, 


the restoration of which has recently 
bt en completed by Sig. Mantovani, with 
great tab lit rail success. The vault® of 
the small domes, in which arc figured 
the devices of Leo X,, the Meclicean 
trieoloured Prince of Wales’s feather, 
and the oxen -volte, are particularly 
varied and elegant for their decora- 
tions. A bind of Giov. da Udine has 
be m placed in the niche at the end 
of this gallery. The second story con- 
tains the celebrated frescoes which hav e 
given to it the name of the “Loggia 
of Raphael.” It i® divided off into 13 
arcades, sustained by pilasters covered 
with stucco ornaments in low relief, 
and arabesques painted by Giovanni da 
Udine , from the designs of Raphael, 
who is -aid to have derived the idea 
from the then recently discovered 
paintings beneath the Baths of Titus. 
Nothing can surpass the grace and 
delicacy of these decorations: figures, 
llowers, animals, mythological subjects, 
and architectural ornaments are com- 
bined with the most delightful fancy ; 
and though seriously injured by the 
troops of Charles V. and by the re- 
storations of Sebastiano del Piombo, 
they arc full of interest. Each coved, 
vault of the 13 arcades contains 4 sub- 
jects connected with some particular 
epoch of Scripture history, executed 
from Raphael’s designs by Giulio Ro- 
mano, Piermo delVaga, Pellegrino da 
Modena, Francesco Penni, and Raffaelle 
del Oolle. There are, therefore, 52 
subjects in all. Of these, 48, being 
those of the first 12 arcades, repre- 
sent different histories of the Old Tes- 
tament ; the last 4 are taken from 
the New, and serve to connect the 
typical subjects of the former series 
with the establishment and triumph of 
the Church, represented in the paintings 
of the adjoining Stanze, The Old Testa- 
ment subjects begin with the Creation, 
and end with the building of the Temple 
of Solomon ; they stand in the follow- 
ing order. — 1. The Creation of the 
World, executed by Raphael himself, 
as Lanzi tells us, in order to serve as a 
; model for the rest. The four subjects 
’consist of— The Separation of Light 
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and Darkne&s, of Earth and Water, the [ has been painted by the tame talented 
Creation of the Sun and Moon, and of . artist, and offers one of the best ex- 
Animals ; amongst the latter the fabu- ( amples of modern pictorial decoration 
Ions uni corn and the one-horned rhino- i in Home, The square subjects, repre- 
cero-' hate been introduced. 2, The anting the Passion of our Saviour, are 
history of Adam and Ere. A The by Prof. Consoni; the view s of modern 
history of A call. These 2 compart- 1 monuments oi Borne erected during 
incuts are by Givlio Romano: the | the reign of Pius IX., the groups of 
Eve in the Ball, on the second, is i animals, birds, fishes, &c., and the 
supposed to hare been painted by | arabesque ornaments, entirely from 
Eaphael himself. 4. Abraham and I studies of Sim Mauiovuni. Some of the 


Lot ; 5. Isaac ; both by Francesco i 
Penni. G. Jacob, by Pellegrino da\ 
Modena. 7. J oseph ; S. Moses ; both | 
by Givlio Romano. 9. A continuation 
of the same subject, by Raff (telle del 
Colie. 10 . Joshua; audit. jJ avid, In 
Pterino cltl Yaga. 12. Solomon, by 
Pellegrino dec Modena. 13. Xew Testa- 
ment subjects, — the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Adoration of the Shepherds*, 
the Baptism of the Sauour, and the 
Last Supper, by Griulio Romano. Lanzi 
justly says that “the exposure of the 
gallery to the inclemency of the weather 
has almost reduced it to the squalid 
appearance of the ancient grotesques ; 
but they who saw it after it was finished, 
when the lustre of the gilding, the 
snowy whiteness of tire stuccoes, the 
brilliance of the colours, and the fresh- 
ness of the marbles, made it resplendent 
with beauty on every side, must have 
been struck with amazement as at a 
vision of Paradise. Vasari says much 
of it in these few words, that “ it is 
impossible either to execute or imagine 
a more beautiful work.” The other 
2 wings of this tier have less interest 
by the side of these beautiful composi- 
tions : they contain a series of frescoes 
in continuation of the Xew Testament 
history, painted by Siccwlanle cla Ser - 
mo net a, Tempesta^ Lorenzo Sabbalini , 
&c. Those m the gallery forming the 
continuation of the Loggia of Raphael, 
and which were executed in the time oi 
Gregory XIII., have been recently very 
judiciously restored by Signor Manto- 
vanL 

XII. Toggle of Hantovani. — The 
thud side of this gallery, next the 
Pope’s apartments, hitherto neglected, 


carved doors, which date from the time 
uf Leo X., are fine specimens of sculp- 
ture in wood. The uppermost Toggle, 
on which the Pinaeotheca opens, were 
painted in the pontificate of Clement 
VII. with maps and landscapes; that 
on the side winch o\ erlooks the city, 
and from which there is a fine new, was 
restored under Gregory XVI., the walls 
being covered with maps of European 
countries. 

XIII. PrSTACOTHECA, OB GaLLEEY OB 
PlClUBES. 

Although, the Vatican Pinaeotheca 
does not contain in all 50 pictures, it 
ha& more real treasures of art than any 
collection m the world. The Trans- 
figuration, the Madonna da Eoligno, 
and the Communion of St. Jerome, are 
a gallery in themselves; it is rather 
an advantage, perhaps, that there are so 
few interior works t o distract the atten- 
tion of the visitor from these chefs- 
d’oeuvre. The collection, which was 
formerly placed in a senes of small 
ill-lighted rooms at the extremity of 
the 2nd Gallery of the Arazzi, and 
between the latter and the Stanze of 
Eaphael, has been removed to a hand- 
some suite of halls, forming the part of 
the palace erected by Gregory XIII., and 
opening out of the upper Loggia, where 
the pictures are seen to much more 
advantage. Instead of simple numbers, 
as formerly, the painter’s name and the 
subject of the picture are affixed to each. 

The annexed plan will be useful to 
the visitor in following our notice of 
the contents of the Pinaeotheca. 

Before the Trench invasion of the 
Papal States at the close of the last 
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Plan of me Pinacotheca at the Vatican, 
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a. Entrance. d. The Madonna da Foligno, 

b b. Upper Loggia of Palace. e. The Transfiguration, 

c. The Communion of bt. Jerome. 


century, almost all the pictures in the 
Pinaeotheea belonged to churches from 
which they were carried to the Louvre ; 
and on being restored in 1815, instead 
of being returned to where they formerly 
stood, were retained by Pius VII., acting 
on the advice of Cardinal Consalvi and 
Panova, to form this now incomparable 
collection. 

Boom I. 

is merely a passage-room, in which the 
eustode examines visitors’ permissions. 

Boom II. 

On the 1 . of the entry is a picture by 
Leon, da Vinci — (I.) St. Jerome, a 
sketch. Above it is (II. — Guercino .) 
St. John the Baptist, formerly in the 
Capitoline Collection. Next on the 
same wall are (Ill.—Haphael) The 
Christian Mysteries of the Annun- 
ciation, the Adoration of the Kings, 
and tin 1 Circumcision : 3 exquisite little 
subjects in Raphaels early maimer, 
which originally formed the predella 


of the Coronation of the Virgin (No. 
XXVII.) in the 3rd room. Above 
which is (IV. — Guercino) The Incre- 
dulity of St. Thomas, a fine composi- 
tion; the head of the Saviour is parti- 
cularly grand. Adjoining the window 
is (V. — Andrea Mantegna) a PietA 
(assigned by Crowe to Giovanni Bel- 
lini). An excellent and character- 
istic specimen of the master’s style, 
formerly in the Aldrovandi Gallery at 
Bologna ; surmounted by (VI. — F. 
i Francia) The Virgin and Child, with 
St. Jerome, sadly retouched. Between 
the two windows is (VII. — Carlo Cri- 
velh\ one of the old Venetian mas- 
ters) The dead Christ, the Mater Dolo- 
rosa, with St. John and the Magdalen ; 
and in the next corner (VIII. — Ben- 
venuto Gar of a Jo) A Holy Family ; the 
Virgin and Child; St. Joseph and 
St. Catherine 5 formerly m the Picture 
Gallery at the Capitol. The centre 0 : 
the third wall is occupied by (IX.— 
Raphael) The 3 Theological Virtues 
Faith, Charity, and Hope, beautifu 
circular medallions, with angels ; thes 
lovely subjects formed the predell 
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to Raphael's picture of the Entomb- 
ment now in the JBorgltesc Gallery 
(seo pige tOS). On the fourth Mall L 
(X. — Bervgiaa) St. Beneuiit, S. Pla- 
cidus, nnrl Sta. Fhnii, formerly m the 
Benedictine eh. of S. Pietro de’ Cum- 
nensi at Perugia, from which it was 
removed to the Louvre by the French ; 
above which is placed n Holy Family, 
by Bonifazio Teneziano (XI.) Con- i 
tinning to the right is (XII . — Benozzo 
Gozzoli) a pro della with the miracles 
of St. Hyacmthns, consisting of several 
subjects; and above (XLIX, — Murillo) 
The Haulage of St. Catherine of Alex- 
andria with the Infant Christ. This 
painting wa» proeuti d to Piu& IX. 
by the Queen of Spam. An inferior 
work, the Adoration of the Shepherds, 
lately placed in tins room, is attributed 
to the same master. Two figures of 
the Virgin and Child, with Saints, bj 
-Fra. Angelico , and a Holy Family by 
Bonifazio, Next to the Benozzo Goz- 
zoli (XII.) is a charming little picture 
by JBeafo Angelico ‘(XIV.) representing 
the Virgin and Child, with saints and ; 
angels ; and last, to the right (XV. — 
I'm Angelico da Fie sole). The Legend 
of St. Nicholas of Bari, represented in 
two predella pictures, formerly in the 
sacristy of S. Domenico at Perugia, 
from which they w'ere carried by the 
French to Paris, where the third still 
remains, — surmounted by (XVI.) The 
Adoration of the Shepherds, attributed 
to Murillo . 

The Return of the Prodigal Son, by 
Murillo , which was presented to Pius 
IX, by the Queen of Spain, together 
with the Marriage of St. Catherine, 
and formerly occupied a place in this 
room, is now in the possession of the Earl 
of Dudley, who having inliis collection 
the other five pictures illustrating that 
touching parable, painted by Murillo , 
was extremely desirous to complete 
the series by obtaining the sixth, nr 
exchange for which he presented to the 
Pinaeotheca the Beaio Angelico de- 
scribed above (XIV.), and the Bonifazio 
Veneziam (XI.), besides a pecuniary 
compensation of IQOGd 


Rgqii III. 

Bomenicliino. — (XVII.) The Cosnir- 
xxox or St. JrmonE.— This magnifi- 
cent work, the undoubted masterpiece 
of Bomenicliino, is generally considered 
second only to the Transfiguration of 
Raphael, opposite to which it stands. 
The composition is remarkable for its, 
unit;, and simplicity of action, which 
explain flic subject at the first glance. 
It n os painted for the eh. of the Ara 
Cceii, at Rome, but the monks quar- 
relled with Bomenicliino and placed 
the picture out of sight. They affer- 
wards commissioned Pous^m to paint 
an .diar piece for the eli., and, instead of 
supphmg him with new canvas, they 
sent him the St. d erome to be painted 
over. He not only refused to commit 
such sacrilege, but threw up his engage- 
ment, and made known the existence of 
the picture, declaring that he knew only 
2 painters in the world, Raphael and 
Domeniclmio. To him, therefore, w r e 
arc indebted for the preservation of this 
masterpiece of the Bolognese school. 
The painting afterwards belonged to 
the eh. of S. Girolamo della Curita, 
from w Inch it was removed to Paris. St. 
J erome, w ho died at Bethlehem, is re- 
presented receiving the Sacrament from 
St. Ephraim of Syria, who is clothed 
in the vestments of the Greek Church : 
the deacon bearing the sacramental 
cLahee w’ears the dalmatica, and the 
kneeling attendant holds the volume 
of the Gospels, Santa Paola, on her 
knees, kisses the hands of the dv ing 
saint. The Arab in a turban and in 
the background, and the lion, give 
variety to the composition, and identify 
it with the scene in which the action is 
laid. The landscape seen through the 
arch is very characteristic of Domeni- 
chino’s style in tins department of art. 
On the lower part of the painting is the 
inscription Doji : Zampeiiius Boson 
F.A., MJDCXIV. 

Raphael. — (XVIII.) The Madonna 
da Foligno , painted originally for the 
, high altar in the eh. of the Ara Coeli, 
l and transferred in 1565 to the convent 



of Sai if Anna, or ddlv Contuse, at 
Fobgno. 1 i was executed about the time 
(1512) when Raphael was engaged on 
t be frescoes in i he btanze. Hie Madonna 
b reprehend'd with the Child stated 
on the clouds, surrounded by cherubs. 
Relow, on one side, is St. Jerome, re- 
commending to her protection Sigis- 
mondo Conti, a native of the town, 
uncle of the abbess of Foligno, an cl 
secretary of Julius II., at "whose cost 
the picture was paint eel On the other 
side are St. Francis and St. John the 
Baptist. Between these two groups 
stands an angel holding a tablet, which 
is said to lane borne an inscription re- 
cording the names of the donor and the 
painter, with the date 1512. In the 
background is a city with a bomb falling 
on it — an allusion, it is supposed, to 
the preservation of S. Conti during 
the siege of Foligno, or from lightning. 
This picture is one of .Raphaels most 
remarkable examples for the expression 
of character : the angel is the personi- 
fication of beauty, and the figure of 
Sigbmondo Conti has all the reality 
of life. In the St. Francis we see 
the fervour of devotion combined with 
the expression of those holy aspira- 
tions winch were the characteristics 
of his life. The picture was taken 
to Paris, where it was transferred 
to canvas (having been originally 
painted on wood), in doing winch it 
was a good deal injured, and, what 
is still w orse, considerably retouched ; 
indeed, the outstretched arm of St. 
John appears to have been entirely 
repainted. 

Raphael— QL IX.) The Tkansfi- 
G-UEATI05T, the last and greatest oil 
picture of the immortal master, and 
justly considered as the first oil painting 
in the world. It was xmdertaken, as 
Vasari tells us, to redeem his reputation, 
which had suffered from the numerous 
works whose execution he had intrusted 
to Ms ] mp ils, and which were na- 
turally inferior to those executed by 
Ms own hand. The Transfiguration 
was painted for the cathedral of FTar- 
bonne by order of Cardinal Giulio de’ 


Medici, then archbishop of th*«i eiiy, 
and afterwards Clement VI F. ; it was not 
fomplcted when the illustrious mtj*t 
was cut off by death at the early ace 
of 37, and was suspended over the 
couch on widen liis body lay in state, 
and afterwards carried before it at Ms 
funeral, while the hist traces of Ms 
master-hand were yet wet upon the 
canvas. 

“ And when all beheld 

Him where he lay, la >w changed fiom yester- 
day-— 

Him in that hour cut off, and at his head 
His last meat woik; when, entering m, they 
look d 

Xow on the dead, then on that masterpiece— 
Xow on his face lifeless and colourless, 

Then on those forms dnine that hied and 
bicatht d, 

And would live on for ages— all were moved, 
And sighs burst forth and loudest lamenta- 
tions.” 1? ago s» 

Fur several years this picture stood 
in the church of S. Pietro iu Mont- 
orio, from which it was removed to 
Paris by the French, On its re- 
turn m 1815 it was placed in the 
Vatican, a compensation being granted 
to the church in the form of an annual 
stipend. The twofold action of the 
picture has been frequently criticised, 
but it appears to be in perfect accord- 
ance with the intention of the painter 
to produce a w r ork in which the com- 
mities of life should lead tlxe afflicted 
to look to Heaven for comfort and 
relief. The upper part of the com- 
position is intended to represent Mount 
Tabor ; the 3 Apostles are lying on 
the ground, tumble to bear the light 
proceeding from the divinity of Christ, 
who is floating in the air with Moses 
and Elijah, as a personification of the 
power of the Lord and the source of 
Cliristian consolation. The scene below 
is a representation of the sufferings 
of humanity : on one side are 9 of 
the Apostles ; on the other a group of 
persons are bringing to them a de- 
moniac boy. His limbs are fearfully 
convulsed, and every countenance 
wears an expression of terror. Two 
of the Apostles point upwards to indi- 
cate the only Power by whom he can 
be cured, “ In the fury of the pos- 
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sessed,” says Lunzi, 44 in the &teady Fran at Venice. Xext to this is 
faith of the father, in the affliction (XXI. — Guercino) St. Margaret of 
of a beautiful and interesting female, Cortona, recently purchased by Plus 
and the compassion evinced by the IX. for the gallery ; and in the corner 
Apostles, lie has depicted flic moA i- a new acquisition, of no mv.it merit 
pathetic story he eter conceived. And (XXII. — Spagnoletlo'\ The Martyrdom 
yet even all this does nut o\cite our of St. Lawrence. Continuing round 
admiration so much u« the primary to the 1. is (XXIII. — Gup ratio) The 
subject on the Mount. There the Magdalen, restored by Cdimiecini; 
figures of the 2 Prophets and the 8 painted lor the eh. of the Convertite 
disciples are truly admirable; but still in the Corso. Xe\t comes (XXIV. — 
more admirable is that of the Saviour, JPervtjiAo) The Resurrection, painted 
in which we seem to behold that dful- j for the ch. of S, Francesco do* Con- 


genee of eternal glory, that spiritual 
lightness, that air of divinity, which 
will one day bless 1 he cues of the elect. 
In the head of the Buiimir, on whih 
he lavi-hed all his power- of maje-ty 
and beauty, we »ea at once the last 
perfection of art and the last wort of 
.Raphael.” The figure of the demoniac 
boy is said to Lave been finished by 
G-iulio Romano, as well as a consider- 
able part of the lower portion of the 
picture. The 2 figures who are seen 
kneeling under the tree on the mount 
in adoration of the mysterious scene are 
St. Julian and St. Lawrence, introduced 
at the request of Cardinal de Meuiei, 
as the patron saints of his father 
Giuliano, and of his uncle Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. 

Room IV. 

To the right on entering L (XX. — 
Titian) The Virgin and Child sur- 
rounded by Angels in the clouds, 
with various saints underneath: St. 
Sebastian, a fine figure, pierced with 
arrows ; St. Francis with the cross, St. 
Anthony of Padua with 13 le lily, St. 
Nicholas, St. Ambrose, and St. Catherine 
of Alexandria. The colouring of the 
St. Sebastian is of the finest kind, and 
the details of the dresses, Ac., are elabo- 
rately worked. It was once semicircular 
at the top, which is said to have given 
it the effect it now appears to want : 
this upper part w r as removed, m order 
to make it a companion picture to the 
Transfiguration. In the middle is the 
inscription 44 Titian us facicbat,” who 
painted it for the ch. of S, Xicola dei 


ventuali at Perugia. The soldier flying 
in alarm is a portrait of Pivugino, 
painted by Raphael, whom Pmigino 
has represented as a young soldier asleep 
on the rt . { XXV. — Gi idio Romano and 
il Fat tore or F. Fenni) The Madonna 
di Monte Luce . painted for the commit 
of Monte Luce near Perugia. It was 
ordered in 1503, when Raphael was in 
Ids 22nd 3 ear; but the multiplicity of 
lus engagements did not allow him to 
do more for many years than make a 
I finished study for ihe picture, which 
jwas in Sir Thomas Lawrence’s collec- 
tion. Ills occupations increasing, he 
had only commenced the upper part 
of the composition shortly before his 
death: it was afterwards finished by 
Giulio Romano and Francesco Penni. 
It bears all the evidence of inferior 
hands, and can scarcely be classed 
among the works of the great painter. 
The upper part, painted by Giulio 
Romano, representing Christ crowning 
the Virgin in the heavens, is by far 
the beat . The lower, representing the 
Apostles assembled round the tomb 
of the Virgin, is by Francesco Penni. 
(XXVI. School of Fe rug mol) The 
Fresepe — The Adoration : the Virgin 
and Joseph are kneeling on each side of 
: the infant Saviour ; in the background 
on 1. are the 2 shepherds and the 3 kings 
arriving with their attendants. The 
greater part of the picture is supposed 
to he the work of Pinturieehio and Lo 
Spagna ; ihe head of Joseph and the 
3 kings are attributed to Raphael. 
Borne critics attribute the whole picture 
to Lo Spagna. In the new arrange- 
ment of the gallery, this picture, called 
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U Santa Presepe, is attributed to Peru- 
ginOj Raphael, and PintunccHo ; it was 
painted tor the eh. of La Spinetta near 
Jodi. (JXY1L—Sap7iael) The Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, painted for the cli. 
of the Benedictine Monastery of S. 
Pietro dei Cassinesi at Perugia. It is 
one of the earliest works of Raphael, and 
was executed during his residence at 
Cifct$i cli Gastello. The Virgin and the 
Saviour are throned in the heavens* sur- 
rounded by angels bearing musical in- 
struments, and cherubs above. Below 
are the Apostles standing round the 
empty tomb, which seems to have sug- 
gested the idea imperfectly followed out 
bv Francesco Peuni in the picture No. 
XXV. The Predelta once attached to 
this picture is preserved in room II. 
(No. IV.). (XXVIII. — Pemgino) The 
Madonna and Child, throned, with 
S. Lorenzo, S. Louis of Toulouse, S. 
Hereulaim>, and S. Constantins in ado- 
ration. This picture was formerly in 
the Palazzo Comunale at Perugia. In 
the corner is (XXIX. — Sassofervato ) 
The Virgin and Infant Christ seated 
on the moon, surrounded by angels. 
On the middle of the third nail is 
(XXX.— AT. A. Caravaggio) The En- 
tombment of our Lord, one of the i 
finest specimens of light and shade, 
powerfully painted, but deficient in 
religions expression. It formerly stood 
in the Chiesa Xuova at Rome, and is 
copied in mosaic in the chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament in St. Peter’s. And 
in the corner next the window is 
(XXXI. — Titian) A Doge of Venice 
— probably A. Gritti — a fine portrait, 
formerly in the Aldrcvandi gallery at 
Bologna. The three spaces between 
the windows are occupied by (XXXII. 
— 2s tool o Akin no, or da Fohgno) a 
large Gothic altar-piece in H compart- 
ments: the Coronation of the Virgin 
by the Saviour in the centre; above 
an Eece Homo, with Saints, Angels, 
Cherubs on either side, and portraits of 
the Doctors of the Church. On each 
side are fall-length figures of 6 saints ; 
whilst on the predella below are small 
figures of the Apostles and 15 female 
saints. Painted in 1456, and signed, 


brought from the Museum at the 
Lateran. (XXXIII. — Meloszo da 
Fork) Sixtus IV. giving audience; a 
fresco originally painted on the walls of 
the Vatican Library, and removed by 
Leo XII. The figures are all portraits, 
and are full of character: the 2 figures on 
rt. and near the pope are his 2 nephews 
— Giuliano della Rovere, afterwards 
Julius II., in a Cardinal’s dress, and 
Cardinal Pietro Riario in that of the 
monastic order to which he belonged. 
In the centre, the kneeling figure is 
Platina, Librarian of the Vatican 
and the historian of the popes. In 
the background are 2 young men — 
Giovanni della Rovere, brother of 
Julius II. ; and the tallest, in a blue 
I dress, Girolamo Riario, nephew of Car- 
dinal Pietro, who became celebrated in 
connection with the conspiracy of the 
Pazzi, and perished miserably in the 
castle of Forli. This fresco was com- 
missioned by him and by his brother 
the cardinal, to both of whom, while 
in possession of the sovereignty of 
his native city, Melozzo was indebted 
for encouragement and patronage. 
(XXXIV. — Nicolo Alunno ), another 
Ancona in 3 compartments; in the 
cent re the Crucifixion with the 3 Marys, 
and on each side 2 Saints : also removed 
from the Lateran collection. 

Pintuneehio. — (XXIII.) The Coro- 
nation of the Virgin : below, St. Francis 
kneeling in the midst of the Apostles 
and other saints in adoration, painted 
for the cli. of La Fratta in Perugia. 


Room V. 

On entering this room, the first pic- 
ture to the 1. is (XXXV . — Andrea 
Sacchi) S. Romualdo. The saint and 
Ms 2 companions are represented in 
the act of recognising the vision of 
the ladder by which his followers 
ascend to heaven, typifying the glory of 
his new order. Next to it is (XXXVI. 
— Correggio) Christ sitting on the 
clouds, with extended arms, surrounded 
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by a host of angels : formerly in the 
Maresoalehi Gallery at Bologna, Above 
which is (XXXY1X — Cesare da &We) 
The Virgin enthroned, called The Ma- 
donna della Cinivra^ between 8. John 
and 8. Augu-tm, signed and dated 
1523, The expression of the flints U 
very fine. Last on the «ame wall is 
(XXXVI II. — Guido) The Madonna 
and Child in glory, with St, Thomas and 
St. Jerome; the heads arc beautiful. 
Proceeding to the rigid, near the win- 
dow is (XXXIX . — Paolo VcrOi icse) St. 
Helena, the mother of Constantine, with 
the Vision of the Holy Cross ; and next 
(XL . — Alessandro BuoneicinG, ealltd 
11 Muretto da Brescia) The Virgin and 
Child enthroned, between St. Jerome 
and St. Bartholomew *, a good specimen 
of the master. On the third Avail are 
— -(XLI. — Baroecio) The Ecstasy of S. 
Michehna, considered as one of Ba- 
roecio’s finest works — it was formeily 
in the cli. of S. Francesco at Pesaro ; 
(XLIX. — Andrea Sacchi) The Miracle 
of St, Gregory the Great; (XLIII.— 
Baroecio) The Annunciation, frequently 
described as the masterpiece of Ba- 
roecio, who made himself an engraving 
of it — a beautiful composition, and 
formerly st ood in one of the chapels of 
S, Maria at Loreto, but was carried to 
Paris in 379V: on its restoration it 
was retained in Borne, in exchange for 
a copy in mosaic. On the fourth v all 
are — (XLI V. — X. Poussin) The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Erasmus, the largest his- 
torical subject lie ever painted — it 
is copied in mosaic in St. Peter’s ; 
(XLV. — Guido) The Crucifixion of 
St. Peter — a magnificent painting, 
classed among G-uido’s best works, 
and said to have been painted in imita- 
tion of Caravaggio, and to have been so 
much admired that it procured him the 
commission for the Aurora in the Kos- 
pigiiosi Palace ; (XLVI. — Valentin) 
The Martyrdom of 8. Processus and 8, 
MfiU’tinianus— an imitation of Caravag- 
gio by the ablest of his French pupils, 
but seems hardly worthy of a place in 
this collection : it has been copied in 
iposaic in St, Peter’s. 


XIV. Museum op Sculpture. 

ORDER OF THE GALLERIES 

PACT 


3. Ffcairease . \ 

2 . ITJl < i the Frieek Civ-s n> 

J. R » orul i, >r Unuilar HaU . . , , 

4. Hallf.UlieMiws ...... ,n 

St. Hall o* nit Annual-, ..... jji 

( j . OaUt ry <4 Statu* -> and ... ,22 

7. Cabmit of the Ma^hs (reserved) . , „jf. 

JUlcony outsjt]** ditto ..... 221 
0. Ottangubr IV lvedeie Court . . . 321 

10. Hall of Jh‘Wgi,r 32s 

11. Round Vestibule 328 

12. Square Vestibule 329 

13. Rio Oh menuiio Museum .... 329 

3 1. ChiaiviinenU Comdor 330 

15, Bracco Nuovo ....... 333 

10, < bmuor of Inscriptions (reserved) , 330 
17. J Jail <d the Diga ....... 33^ 

!■% Hall of the Cauuelabra 338 

30. Co inloi of Riphaei’s Tape-tiits , » 340 

20 it ilkryof Maps 311 

2!. Unworn Museum ...... 341 

22. Kgjptun Mutcum ...... 341 


The entrance to the Museum is be- 
hind St. Peter’s bj t3ie Via del Fonda- 
inenti, and through the garden gate; 
it is open every clay, from 9 \,M, to 
3 p.vl, except Thursday, Saturday, 
Sunday, and festivals . Permissions are 
obtained gratis, from the pope’s major- 
domo, to wliOoe oifiee in the court 
of 8. Damasu-i the Swiss Guards will 
direct visitors. They are usually to 
be bad also at the consulates, hanks, 
and libraries in Piazza di Spagna. In 
tliis, as vv ell as the other departments 
of the Vatican, the principal object'- of 
I interest will be found indicated in the 
I following pages ; but visitors who wish 
for a more comprehensive catalogue, 
will find that of Prof. II. Massi, head- 
keeper of the Museum, and professor 
of Italian and French, very exact and 
complete. It may be purchased at the 
entrance, in three languages. 

In consequence of the change of en- 
trance to the Museum, since 1870, 
visitors now begin with what were pre- 
viously the last of the suite of sculpture 
galleries. In the present edition of 
the Handbook, the new order has been 
adopted so as to facilitate the recogni- 
tion of each hall, and its contents, in a 
progressive round. 

By this entrance the visitor, ascend- 
ing a noble staircase, constructed by 
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rimonefti, under Pius YI., and richly 
•jdnmcd with entablatures and columns 
ef marble, granite, and porphyry, gains 
**s io the 

2. Hall of the Greek Cross, built 
from the designs of Simonetti, a noble 
hall, with one of tho finest modem 
doorways, ornamented by two colos- 
sal Egyptian statues in red granite, | 
found in Hadrian’s villa ; they serve | 
as Caryatides to support the massive 
entablature. The pavement is composed 
of ancient mosaics, with arabesques 
and a head of Minerva in the centre, 
found among the ruins of Cicero’s villa 
at la Kufinella, below Tuseulum, in 
1741. The one representing a ilower- 
basket was discovered in the Villa de 
Quintilii, at Eoma Yecehia, near the 
Appium Waj. The principal objects | 
in this hall are the two immense sar- 
cophagi of red Egyptian porphyry, 
the largest known, and probably the 
largest ever made out of that material. 
One of these (366) is the Sarcophagi's 
op Constantly, the daughter of Con- 
stantine, found in the torub erected to 
her by the emperor near the church of 
S. Agnese fuori le Mura. It is orna- 
mented. with bas-reliefs representing 
a vintage, a Christian as well as a 
bacchanalian emblem. Constantin died 
A.D. 331, and, although the style of 
sculpture indicate* that decline of art 
which is evident in all the works 
executed in the time of Constantine, 
some antiquaries are disposed to con- 
sider it older than the 4th century. 
Paul II., shortly before his death, had 
begun to remove it from the tomb to 
serve as his own monument in the 
Lateral*, Sixtus IV., his successor, 
restored it to its original position, but it 
was ultimately brought to the Vatican I 
by Pius VI. as a companion to the! 
Sarcophagus op tup Empress Hr- | 
lena, 589. This interesting sarco- i 
phugiis exhibits a better style of art j 
than that of St, Constant ia ; it is j 
covered with high-reUefs representing | 
a battle, with the capture of prisoners j 
and portraits of Constantine and his : 
mother ; the cover is ornamented with , 


figures of Victory and festoons of 
flowers and fruit. It w T as found in 
the tomb of our countrywoman, St. 
Helena, now called tho Torre Pig- 
nattara, beyond the Porta Maggiore, 
and was removed by Ana statins IV. 
to the Latcran, from where it was 
brought to this museum by Pius 
VI. The sarcophagi of Sta. Con- 
stants and Sta. Helena were so much 
mutilated when removed to the Vatican 
as to require extensive restorations, 
especially the latter, owing to the high- 
relief* with which if is covered ; its re- 
storation required the labour of 25 
artists during as many years, in conse- 
quence of the great hardness of the 
material, and the excessive difficulty of 
working it, and cost upwards of 90,000 
smell — very nearly 20,000/. sterling. 
The most remarkable statues in this 
hall arc — 571. Euterpe with the flute. 
572. Bust of Lidtus Julianius ; and 5S5. 
Mamma, tlie si* ter of Trajan ; 574* 
An extremely valuable replica of the 
Venus of Onidos, the eh ef-d’ -oeuvre of 
Praxitele*. Vasari mentions this sta- 
tue in hi* life of Bramuntc. 597. A 
veiled Augustus as Pontifex Maximus. 
The 2 Sphinxes at the bottom of the 
stairs (581, 5S2) in grey granite were 
found near the Vatican! Behind the 
sarcophagus of St. Helena is a curious 
cippus (590), found in the ruins of a 
villa near Tivoli, bearing the name of 
Syphax, king of Xumidia, who was 
brought to Borne by Seipio Africanus to 
grace his triumph . There is much doubt 
as to its authenticity ; indeed by some 
it has been pronounced to be an absolute 
forgery. Livy refers to the statement of 
Polybius that Syphax was led in tri- 
umph, and contends that he died pre- 
vious to that event at Tibnr; at the same 
time admitting that Polybius is an un- 
til ority by no means to be slighted. As 
it is clear from this that the circum- 
stances attending the death of Syphax 
were in the time of "Livy, 

it would Ccuselefes to attempt to recon- 
cile them with this inscription. It is, 
however, worthy of remark that his 
death is placed by that historian at 
Tzbur, where tills monument was 
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discovered in the 15th century. The coli, very fine. 540. The Brasehi An- 
principal facts it relates are the tinous, a colossal statue, found in 1?33 
death of Sypliax in captivity at Tibur at Santa Maria della Yilla, near Pales- 
in Ins 48th year, and the erection trina, on the site of one of Hadrian’s 
of this monument by P. C. Scipio. villas. The drapery is a modern 
The following; is a copy of this in- adaptation, and, from being; of an in- 
scription : — syphax nymidiae rex — A ferior quality of marble full of spots, 
Scipigne aprc. jue. bel. causa. — produces a disagreeable effect. This 
ROM. in TEIVMPH. sum. orntj. captiys statue belonged to Duke Brasehi, from 
rerductus.— IN tiburtin o terri re- whom it was purchased for 12,000 scudi 
LIG-ATU— suamque servit Y in ani by Gregory XVI. 541. Faustina, wife 
REYOL— SUPREMAM p clausit— etatis of Antoninus Pius, from Hadrian’s villa. 
ANN. XL vi I. m.y.i.d.xi. captiyits Y. 542. Statue of a draped female, restored 
obrut — p. c. scipio condito sepul. as Ceres, from the theatre of Pompey. 
On the wall above this is a finely- 543. Head of Hadrian, found in his 
engraved inscription recording the re- mausoleum, a work of very flue sculp- 
storafion by the Empress Helena of ture, perfectly entire, interesting as a 
her Thermae, near S. Croce in Grerusa- work of art, and as a grand intellectual 
lemme, near the Sta. Maria Maggiore. head ; it is supposed to have belonged 
At the bottom of the stairs is (600) a to the colossal statue of the Emperor 
recumbent statue of a river god, sup- that stood in the vestibule of Ms tomb 
posed to represent the Tigris ; there- (seep. 163). 544. In the central niche 
storations of the head, right arm, and is the bronze statue of Heroides , one of 
left hand are attributed to Michel the largest of the ancient bronze statues 
Angelo : and on the landing-place, near existing, being 15 ft, high. It retains 
the entrance to the Museo Gregoriano, a considerable portion of its gilding, 
bas-reliefs (604) of Ovbele enthroned, and was discovered in the autumn of 
and of (605) a Dacian prisoner; and 1864 in making excavations for the 
2 columns of the rare black Egyptian foundation of the Pal. Righetti, on 
porphyry. the site of the Theatre of Pompey 

(p. 157). It was found enclosed in a 
3. Rotonda or Circular Hall, built chamber formed of marble slabs at a 
by Pius YI. from the designs of Michel- depth of 30 ft., having evidently been 
Angelo Simonetti. In the centre is a thus hidden for its preservation. Con- 
grand basin in porphyry, 41 ft, in cir- siderabie difference of opinion has been 
cumference, found in the Baths of Dio- expressed as to the period from which 
eletian. The floor beneath is formed it dates, and its merit as a work of 
by a fine mosaic pavement found at art ; to us it appears, since it has been 
Otricoli in 1780, representing the head placed upright, of a time long posterior 
of Medusa in the centre, with the battle to that of Pompey, and to date pro- 
of the Centaurs and the Lapithae ; bably from the Gladiatorial school of 
wreaths of flowers and fruit and groups the age of the Antonines, being heavy 
of sirens and marine divinities in and coarse in its proportions ; the left 
concentric bands around. The marine foot, restored in plaster by Tenerani, is 
monsters in black mosaic, and fine group not calculated to add to its artistic 
representing Neptune on his car drawn excellence ; the top of the head, which 
by hippocampi, were found near the was wanting, has also been restored* 
Therm© of Oaracalla, On each side of From coins" of the Emperor Maxi- 
ihe entrance are 2 colossal hermes, mianus found with it, it was probably 
found in Hadrian’s villa, representing hidden during the reign of that em- 
Tragedy and Comedy. Round the hall peror ; it was removed to where it 
are statues and colossal busts in the now stands, having been purchased 
following order, beginning on the rt. by Pius IX. from Sig. Righetti for a 
hand: — 539. Jupiter, found at Otri- sum exceeding 10, 000L sterling* 545. 
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Cob*— al bust of Anriuous, from Had- 
rhu\ villa, where it wa> discovered by 
Count Bede in 1790. 546. The colossal 
statue, called the Barberim Juno, of 
excellent sculpture, discovered by Card. 
Frnnee&eo Barberim, on the Viminal, 
near the eh. of S. Lorenzo PanEpmia. 
On the pedestal is a curious bas-relief 
of the games in a circus. 517. The 
Ocean, by others called the Sea Divinity 
Giaueu^d colossal hemes, discovered 
between Pozzuoli and Baiac, on the 
G uif < nf Naples. 54S. Statue of Nerva, 
din*o\ end near the city walls, be- 
tvuon the Lateran and the Sesvorian 
basilica^ % the arms restored. 549. 
Ctdo^al head of Seraph, discovered near 
the Frattoeehie, the site of Bovillne, on 
the Appian Way. 550. A fine colossal ; 
statue of Claudius, with the attributes 
of Jupiter, found at Civita Laviuia, in 
1805. 551. Bust of Claudius, crowned 
with the civic crown of oak-haves : 
from Otrieoli. 552. Juno Sospita, or 
Lunuvma, with the goatskin, shield, and 
sandals, discovered probably on the site 
of the Sanctuary of Juno Sospita on 
the Palatine, by the Paganiea family, 
in whose possession it formerly was. 
555. Plotina, wife of Trajan, from the 
Villa Mattel 554. Julia Domna, wife 
of S. Severus. 555. Genius of Augus- 
tus, from the Palazzo Colobrano at 
Naples. A veiled figure, as Pontifex 
Maximus, with a coruueopeia. 556, 
Head of Pertinax on a modern bust. 

4. The Hall of the Muses (10). 

The dome is supported by 16 marble , 
columns, with ancient Corinthian 
capitals, from Hadrian’s Villa. Nearly 
all the statues and busts were found 
in the villa of Cassius at Tivoli. The 
mosaic pavement contains some inter- 
esting fragments. That of a panther 
was found in the March of Aneona, the 
head of Medusa near the arch of G alli- 
en us, and the theatrical groups at Porea- 
reecia, near the site of ancient Lorium. 
Some of the hermes of the philosophers 
and great men of antiquity have their 
names inscribed in Greek characters; 
they are highly interesting as por- 
traits. The Muses are also character- 
jTJtow,] 
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[ iatic figures. Ante-room.— 490. Dio- 
S genes. 491. riilenim. 492, Sophocles, 

| from the garden of le MendicaiUi , near 
1 the Temple of Peace. 495. Bacchus in 
female attire. 496. Homer. Centra? 
Mali , — 498. Epicurus. 499. Melpo- 
mene. 500, Zeno. 501. Bas-relief, 
Centaurs and Lapithse. 502. JEschi- 
nes. 503. Thalia. 504 Urania. 505 . 
Clio. 506. Demosthenes. 507. Antis- 
thenes. 508. Polymnia. 509. Metro- 
dorus. 510, Aleibiades, found on the 
Ciriiau. 5X1. Terpsichore. 512. Epi- 
menides. 514. Socrates. 515. Calli- 
ope. 516. Apollo Musageius. 517. 
Erato. 518. Themistocles. 519. Zeno. 
520. Euterpe. 521. Euripides. Ante- 
room, — 523. Aspasia, with the name: 
this unique bust was found on the 
site of Castrum Novum, near Civita 
Vecchia. 524. Sappho. 525. Pericles, 
very fine and full of expression. 328. 
Bias. 530. Lj curgus, from the excava- 
tions of Centocelle. 531. Periander, 
4S9, 497, 526, and 527. Four headless 
hermes, bearing the names of Thales, 
497 ; Cleobulus, 488 ; Solon, 526 $ and 
Psittacus, 527, 

5. Hall of the Animals, divided by a 
vestibule into 2 parts, and paved with 
mosaics chiefly found at Palestrina. The 
sculptures of animals in this hall con- 
stitute the finest collection of the kind 
ever formed, and fully confirm the state- 
ment of Pliny respecting the excellence 
of the Greek sculptors in their represen- 
tations of animals. It has been with 
truth called a menagerie in marble. The 
animals, of course, will be recognised at 
once, without the necessity of a parti- 
cular description. The following are the 
most remarkable objects. The two 
dogs of Molossus, on each side of the 
entrance, among the best works of the 
collection, are one from the Pighini 
collection, the other from La Chia- 
ruccia, near Civita Vecchia. Left-hand 
branch, — 228. A group of a Triton 
and a Nereid. 213, Hercules leading 
away Cerberus. 205. A camel’s head. 
201. A crocodile ; a sphinx, in flowered 
alabaster. 194. A sow and pigs, sup- 
posed to allude to the history of Alba 

Y 
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Longa, from tlie garden of tin* Bar- 
berme nuns, on the Qurrinal ; the head 
of an ass crowned with ivy. 208. A 
group of Hercules slaying G-ery on, and 
carrying off Ms oxen. 193,* A lion 
fearing a horse. Right branch. — 116. 
The "beautiful greyhounds play ing. Tins 
delightful group, along with the oppo- 
site one (n. 117), and a third greyhound 
(n. 169), was discovered at Monte Ca- 
gnolo, or Canino, near Civita Lavinia, 
a name evidently derived either from 
these or other similar works discovered 
in earlier ages. 124, The celebrated 
group of Mithras stabbing the bull, with 
the dog, the serpent, and the eagle, the 
mystical types of the Mithratic wor- 
ship. The two good Mosaics let into 
the wall on either side of this group, 
representing a figure of Cores and a 
group of goats, were found in the Villa 
Adriana. 132. A stag in flowered ala- 
baster ; a lion in yellow breccia, with the 
teetli and tongue of differently-coloured 
marble, 156. A large lion in grey marble. 
170. A lion with a ball under his paw. 
130. The rape of Europa. 134. Hercules ! 
and the Hemaean lion. 137. Group of : 
Diomede and his horses slain by Her- 
cules, 138. Young centaur, with Cupid 
on his back, found near the Lateran in 
1870, 139. Equestrian statue of Coin- 
modus throwing a javelin, from the 
Mattei collection. 151. Ara, with a 
slaughtered victim, from the Villa 
Mattei. 158. A beautiful small group 
of goats with a sleeping shepherd, called 
Endyinion. 154. Panther in Oriental 
alabaster, the spots formed by inlaid 
black and yellow marble. 157. Votive 
relief with a rural scene, brought from 
Otrieoli. 158. Cupid in a biga, drawn 
by boars, 228. Triton carrying off a 
nymph, a beautifully conceived group, 
discovered in a pozzolana pit in the 
Vigna degli Effetti, outside Porta 
Latina. 232. Fragment of the Mino- 
taur, formerly in the Cavaeeppi collec- 
tion, 247. A large basin of Breccia di 
Serravezza, supported, by 3 double 
Hermes. 119. A pointer pointing, in 
the same material. 107-173. Groups 
of a stag and a roebuck, each seized by 
a bloodhound ; restored by Franzoni. 


llomv, 

6. Gallery of Statues, collected by 
Clement XIV., and especially by 
Pius VI., in the halls belonging Vu Bu» 
Casino of Innocent VITI. — In the etui re 
is a JPufeal of archaic form. On tue rt, 
hand (21Sj a statue of Clodius Album-, 
in armour; the head of an inferior 
style to the armour, which is beautifully 
sculptured, standing on a travertine 
pedestal, brought from the Bustihn 
at the Piazza degli Otto Caiitom, 
near the Mausoleum of Augustus, and 
bearing the inscription, c. Cesar. GRE- 
AT A NICI CJS&ABIS F. HIC CREMATE S LtoT. 
Tlie modern bas-relief above is by 
Michel Angelo, representing Coshno 
II. of Tuscany expelling tlie vices and 
welcoming the iirtucs, sciences, and 
art- at Pisa. 250. The half-figure 
of the supposed Cupid of Praxiteles, 
called the Genius or the Vatican, 
in Parian marble, found among the 
ruins of a Eoman villa, called Cento- 
celle, on the Via Labieana, outside of 
the Porta Maggiore ; it was evidently 
; winged, the holes for the insertion of 
! the wingfe being visible on the shoulders. 
253. Mutilated -tatue of a Triton, dis- 
covered in the farm of St. Angelo, in 
the neighbourhood of Tivoli. 255. A 
sitting statue of Pans holding the 
apple, from the Altemps collection : it 
is placed upon an altar dedicated to 
Hercules by the artisans of tbe im- 
perial mint, in the reign of Trajan, 
whose names are engraved on one of 
the sides. 256. Hercules. 259. So- 
called Minerva Paeifera, originally in 
the garden of the Palazzo Fiano. The 
head belongs to another statue of dif- 
ferent style and marble, and the mascu- 
line character of the body seems to 
justify the opinion of those who flunk 
it to be a statue of Apollo m the long 
clioragie garment . The bronze helmet 
in the hand is ancient. 261. A muse, 
or Penelope— head restored. 262. Ca- 
ligula ; the bas-relief below represents 
a gold-beater, with his name and calling. 
Aurifex Bactiarius. 264. A copy of 
the Apollo Sauroctonos of Praxiteles, 
found iu 1777, in the ruins of Augustus’ 
palace on the Palatine, and purchased 
from Gavin Hamilton * there is a eele- 
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b rated repetition of it in bronze in the 
Villa Albania 265. The Amazon, one 
oi the good statues in this collection, 
but interior to 1 bat of the Museum of 
the Vipitol; from the inscription on 
the pedestal it appears to ha\e once 
«tood in a portico or schola of the 
Phj sieians, eroded in the time of Au- 
gustus. Both arms badly restored. The 
*Jatuo wa> originally in the Villa 
Mattel 270. A sitting female figure as 
Urania, found in the villa of Cassius 
at Tivoli; the head does not belong 
to the statue. 271. A sitting figure 
of the comic poet Posidippus, found 
near the eh. of >S. Lorenzo in Banis 
Perna, on the Viminal. It was trans- 
ferred to the Villa Montalio,at Frascati, 
then to the Jenkins collection, and 
finally to the Vatican. Lejt Side . — 
390. A corresponding statue of Men- 
ander, found at the smie place. These 
two statues, which formerly stood in 
the eh. of St. Lorenzo Bank Perna, were 
converted into saints, as is evident from 
marks of the points of the metal halos 
of glory on the heads, and the bronze 
sandals on the feet, to protect them 
from the kisses of the devotees. 393 . 
Statue of the abandoned Dido. 394 
Neptune. 396. A wounded Adonis, 
called also the Barberini Narcissus. 
397. A reclining statue of Bacchus. 
399. Group of iEsculapius and Hy- 
geu, brought from the Forum of Prse- 
note. 401. Proem falling dead at the 
fool of Oephalus. 405. Danaid, dis- 
covered in the garden of the Badri 
Dottrinarii at Palestrina (Prseneste) . 
406. The second repetition of the 
celebrated Faun of Praxiteles, disco- 
vered at FaUerone, in the March of 
Ancona. 414. The celebrated recum- 
bent statue of the Ariadne, formerly 
called Cleopatra, because the bracelet 
has some resemblance to a serpent. 
The drapery is managed with con- 
summate skill, and altogether it is 
one of the interesting draped statues 
in the Museum, it was found near 
Luughezza. It is celebrated by Cas- 
tiglione, under the name of Cleopatra, 
in a beautiful Latin poem written in 
honour of its discovery, a copy of 


which, engraved on marble, is placed 
alongside. 412, 4*13. The Barberini 
candelabras, on each side of the 
Ariadne, were found by Bulgarin i, in 
the so-called Academy of Hadrian’s 
Villa, mar Tivoli, and were purchased 
by Cardinal Francesco Barberini. The 
bas-reliefs on the bases represent 
Jupiter, Juno, Mercury; Mars, Venus, 
and Minerva. 416. A bas-relief in 3 
compartments, the central one of 
Ai*iadne abandoned, resembling the 
statue (414). 420. Statue of Lucius 
Verus, on a pedestal, inscribed it. 
CLESAR DRYSI . CXSARIS . P HIC . SITYS. 
1ST. There are other pedestals here, in- 
scribed with the names of Titus Caesar, 
the son of Livilla, the daughter of 
Germanicus, of another child of Ger- 
manicus, and of a son of Vespasian 
(see p. 13S), from the bvstuni near the 
Mausoleum of Augustus, in the Piazza 
degli Otto Cantoni. 462. Egg-shaped 
cinerary urn of Oriental alabaster found 
on the same site with the cippns of 
Livilla in 1777 : it is supposed to have 
contained the ashes of some member of 
the Imperial family not deposited in 
the mausoleum, as was the case of 
those who met with violent deaths, like 
the two Agrippinas, Livilla (Julia), the 
youngest child of Germanicus, &c., 
whose inscription, instead of stating 
she was burned here, has upon it “ hie 
sita est.” At the extremity of this 
apartment, leading to the Hall of the 
Masks, in the recess of the window 
overlooking the Giardino Belvedere, is 
the, 422, Puteal, known as the Pozzo 
Giustiniani, from having formed a part 
of the marbles in the palace of that 
family ; on it are sculptured three 
bacchanalian groups, in each of which 
Bacchus and Silenus are represented 
as the principal personages * it is of a 
good period of art, and, as its name 
indicates, served as the mouth of a 
well or cistern, 

Hall of the Busts, the continuation 
of that of the Statues. 273. Alexander 
Severus. 274. Julius Caesar. 27 6. Au- 
gustus. 280. Marcus Agrippa. 288. 
Marcus Aurelius a colossal bust in 
Y 2 
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Pentelie marble, found by Marefoschi tlie scenic masks in mosaic forming 
in Hadrian’s villa, 293, Head of Mene- the floor, which, as well as the beai?- 
l&us, and fragment of the body of Pa- tiful border that surrounds them, were 
troelus, a repetition of the group of found in the Villa Adriana : they 
Pasquino, discovered in 1772 by Gavin have been much restored. To the ri, 
Hamilton in Hadrian's villa, at Panta- 427. Bacchante, discovered not far from 
nello. Colossal made in rosso artleo, Naples, and originally in the CulaLrauo 
on a pedestal of nero antico marble, collection, transferred to the Vatican 
valuable for the rare material. 299. A in 1788. Goethe thought of purchasing 
colossal head of Jupiter Serapis, in ba- it, but was dissuaded by Angelica 
salt. 302. Julia Mommcea. 301*. Cara- Kauifmann. 428. The apotheosis of 
ealla, an admirable head, discovered Hadrian. 429. Venus coming out of 
behind the basilica of Constantine. 306. the bath, discovered in the farm of Sa- 
Augustus, at an advanced age, remark- lone, on the rt. of the Via Prunes 
able for the circlet round the head. tina. 431. Sabina. 432, 444. 2 good 
The cameo worn on the forehead is sup- bas-reliefs of the Labours of Hercules, 
posed to be a portrait of Julius Cse&ar. 432. A faun in rosso antico, from the 
307. Sepfimius Severus. JOS. Nero, same place, together with the Capito- 
as Apollo. 311. Otho. 325. Colossal line repetition. 435. Venus Anadyo- 
sfatue of Jupiter seated, holding mena. 436. Idem. 437. ’Small mosaic, 
the thunderbolt ; on the pedestal Egyptian subject, from Hadrian’s villa, 
a bas-relief of Silenus and a Eaun. 438. Minerva, from the villa of Cassius 
328. Colossal head of a captive king, at Tivoli. 439. A Sella balnearia* 
belonging probably to the Arch of formed out of a single block of rosso 
Constantine. 350. Livia Drusilla, 4th antico. . 440. Bacchanalian scene. 440a. 
■wife of Augustus, from the basilica of Theatrical masks. 442. Ganymede. 
Otricolis 353. Julia, daughter of Titus. 442a. Apollo, from the excavations of 
357. Antinous. 359. Sabina, wife of Centocelle, beyond Porta Maggiore, 
Hadrian. 361. Hadrian. 383. Bust in 

porphyry of the Emperor Philip the 8. External Balcony. 445. Priestess 
Younger. The historical busts have of Isis. 449. The she- wolf suckling 
been arranged in chronological order. Romulus and Reinns (bas-relief). 452. 
382, 384. Two unique representations Cupid conducting Paris to Helen, 
in marble of the Organs of Respiration, 456-463. Chariot -races and mytholo- 
interesting as showing the knowledge of gical subjects in bas-relief. 475. Sacri- 
the ancients in human anatomy. 389. flee of Mythras, with Greek inscrip- 
Three dancing nymphs round a column tion. 477, 478. Infants Bacchus and 
which supports a cuirass, sculptured in Hercules. 482. Nymphs, with Her- 
the beautiful sugar-candy-like alabaster cules, Diana, and Sylvawus. 486. 
of Orte. 393. An expressive group of Genius guiding a serpent and lion, 
half-figures of an aged man and his Returning through the Hall of Ani- 
„ daughter, called without any authority mals, we enter the 
Cato and Portia. Of tlie numerous 

other busts in these chambers, there are 9. Belvedere Court, designed by 

scarcely any which can be identified Bramanle. This court is an octagon, 
with any certainty. The alabaster basin of unequal sides, surrounded by 4 open 
in the centre of the hall was discovered porticos, with 4 cabinets in the angles, 
in the Piazza dei SS. Apostoli. which contain some of the most cele- 

brated examples of ancient sculpture, 
7. Cabinet of the Masks (9), (only The porticos contain numerous statues, 
visible by permission from the Car- bas-reliefs, and sarcophagi, which we 
dinal Secretary-of-State, to be applied shall notice as we pass on, alternately 
for personally" at his residence in the with the cabinets. Crossing the court, 
Vatican palace), remarkable chiefly for j and proceeding round to the rt,, we 
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BELVEDERE COTJltT 


find tin* most interesting objects in the 
vtaKU* tn^-rvbeU^ot fora* and 

bacchantes, found m K<< m Lyn. 

,l,e foundations for t.ic sac «stj of W. 
Peter’s: it contained 2 skeletons, JB 
Sarcophagus tilth a Latin and Greek 

inscription to bextu-A “ 1U * ^ ‘balus- 
father of the emperor Elagabatus. 
the designation of fhetlitfcrnttcUttmte 
w it ii which lie was invested is enuous 
it was discovered near ^ahtii. --> 
Xuo. 2 line hath* with lions heads, 
o,h. in dluek^xmite, the other in green 

basalt, found in the Baths oi Ui.u alia- 
2 (j. 2 fine columns of white maibk, 

covered with foliage in relud. 

Pint Ct'him-l f.S). — Ihe Perseus, 3-, 
mid the 2 boxers, Creugas andpmiuxc- 
nns, 33 and 3 1, by Ouwnu These “ h 
brated iigares were brought here wlnu 
tire ancient statues were earned orf to 
Paris: the Perseus was placed on t o 
pedestal of the Apollo, and obtained the 
name of the Oonsolatnee. On tne re- 
Sion of the Apollo and the Lao- 
coon, the Perseus and the boxers weie 
ordered to remain here, m oppo- 
sition to the wishes of Canova, who 
felt that they would challenge com- 
parison when standing by tne side of 
those masterpieces ot ancient art. 34. 
Mercury Argurvus. So. Mmena Ai 

g °&c 0 «d Portico (r).-37.A sarcopha- 
gm with 11 foie bas-relief oi Baeelms unci 
iriarhie, found at Orte. 39. A 
poimlcbral bas-relief, representing im- 
Jjer* before a Roman consul or chief, 
probablv of the age ot Hadrian. 43. 
Statue of Venus and Cupid : the prm- 

(ipalfiunmds supposed, from the msmp- 

1 ion beneath, to represent ballustia Bar- 
bia Orbiana, wife of Alexander beverus, 
nhsed to her by two of her liberty, 
Hallustia and Helpita. 44. A square 
altar with low reliefs of the Judgment 
of Paris, scenes from the Siege ot lroy, 
the birth of Romulus and Remus, 
bearing a dedicatory inscription ot li. 
Claudius Xnwentiub. 45. An oblong 
altar of the Lares Augusti, much 
defaced*, still 3 figures can be made 


out, oil one of tin, rig, 
of Livia, and Odana, on 
those of his ancestors ;OTi^he^tl 
tbe aiiotlioosis of Au^ua , 
fourth, Latinus the 

JtJtfW of the emperor 
on the Palatnie 
W Large sarcophagus, with bas- 
reliefs vcpre.entmg a ba 1 
f“t < a tlie "wo figures on 

IS^Lr belong to another tomh e Cf 


‘1* DC1UU& pv, 

f„“S EOT*™ 

'”£■3' «« m vt 

yemee Axtisocs, considered by 
,, onli to bo Mercury, found neai t>. 
Martino ai Monti, in the rums of ail 
edifice erected bv Adrian, and thence 
Slw«;,mthe lf ntificMeo 
Paul ill. The loss ot the i ght 

arm and left hand serious 3 nto 

feres with the symmetry of the figm ^ 

and the foot on which it lest 3 is 
so badly restored that it produces 
an appearance of deformity. The pro- 
portions of this beautiful statue hare 
received unqualified praise: its lu^h 

finish is combined with elegance ot fomi 

and with all the gracefulness of youth. 
Domcuichmo made it lus conAan 
study, and declared that lie was in- 
debted to it for his knowledge o the 
beautiful. Poussin declared this to De 
the statue which, of all others, repre- 
sents the proportions ot flu* human 
both in the purest form. It* anatomy 
is pronounced by John Bell, a most 
competent judge in this respect, to be 
faultless in every point : he dwells w th 
enthusiam on its just proportions, the 
balance and living posture of the fi ure, 
the exquisite formation oi the legs ancl 
ankles, and its entire freedom from 
insipid flatness of feature and Lorn 
strained anatomy. 34. as-re le , 
from the front ot a sarcophagus, re- 
presenting combat of ihe Amazons; 
and another, 55, a procession of Isis 
proceeding to a sacrifice. 5b and &7. 
Statues of Hercules and VerUunnus. 

Third Portico (S'). — 61. A sareo- 
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phagus, ■with bas-reliefs of the Nereids I group, the father, the boys, and the 
bearing the arms of Achilles ; another, awful folds of the serpents, w ere formed 
58, with reliefs of the Seasons ; 69, a out of a single block, in accordance 
third with a battle of the Amazons; with a vote of the senate, by Agesander, 
78, a fourth with bacchanalian figures. Polydorus, and Athenodoras, natives of 
On the latter a female as a reclining Rhodes, and sculptors of the highest 
nymph, probably the portrait of the cla^s.” — (Lib. xxxvi. c. 4.) The great 
person to whom the sarcophagus be- difficulty in this passage is the statement 
longed. Two fine baths of Egyptian that the group was cut out of a single 
granite. At the entrance of the Hall of block; Michel Angelo is said to hate 
Animals are two mastiff dogs (64.-, 65). denied the fact on its first discovery, 

and subsequent investigation has fully 
TlbirdCahiiiet(Q ). — VI . The Laocoon, confirmed the accuracy of his opinion, 
found in the Yigna de’ Fredis, on the Three separate pieces can be clearly 
Esquiline, between the Sette Sale and made out : out of the first is formed 
S. Maria Maggiore, in 1506, during the the son on the h, out of the second 
pontificate of Julius II., who rewarded the upper part of Laocoon himself 
the discoverer, Felice de } Fredis, by as far as down to the knees, and the 
bestowing on him half the receipts rest of the group out of the third, 
derived from the gabella of the Porta Winekelmann no doubt suggested the 
San Giovanni. Some idea may be true mode of reconciling these facts 
formed of the value attached to its with the statement of Pliny, by advert- 
discovery by the fact that the tolls ing to the probability that the joinings 
thus appropriated were entirely the were imperceptible in his time ; indeed 
property of the basilica of St. John it is said to have required the practised 
Lateran, and that Leo X. eompro- eye of a sculptor to discover them in 
mised the matter by granting to the the time of Michel Angelo. The rt. 
family of de 5 Fredis the lucrative office arm of the father, and those of the 
of Apostolic Secretary, on condition 2 sons, are restorations. In the opi- 
tliafc the revenue granted by his en- nion of Canova the rt. arm of Lao- 
thusiastie predecessor should be re- coon is not in its proper position, 
stored to the Church. Michel Angelo, as a projection on the head of the 
who was in Rome at the time of its dis- figure shows that the hand, or some 
covery, called it the wonder of art ; and other part of the group, rested on 
a curious letter, written by Cesare Tri- the head. At present the angles formed 
vnlzio to his brother Pompomo, July 1, by it are disagreeable to the eye, and 
1508, describing the excitement pro- detract from the effect of its intense 
duced by the event, is preserved in the action. Another knob on the serpent 
Lettere Pittoriche. After a good deal shows that the son on the 1. had his 
of controversy there is no longer any hand in a similar position. Vasari tells 
doubt that the Laocoon is the group us that Baccio Bandinelli made an arm 
described by Pliny in tbe following for the Laocoon in wax in 1525, which 
interesting passage: — “The fame of he followed in his copy, now in the 
many sculptors is less diffused, because gallery of the Uffizi at Florence. This 
the number employed upon great works restoration, which was not adopted, 
prevented their celebrity; for there is seems to have suggested the present 
no one artist to receive the honour of form, for the group is represented as we 
the work, and where there are more now T see it in Marliani’s engraving, pub- 
than one they cannot all obtain an liAied in 1544. Fra Giovan Angelo da 
equal fame. Of this the Laocoon is an Montorsoli began a restoration of the 
example, which stands in the palace of arm in marble by order of Clement 
the emperor Titus, a work which may VII. He made it bend back, so as to 
be considered superior to all others both come over the head of the figure; but 
in painting and statuary. The whole it- does not appear to have been com- 
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plried, u* Winekcbuaim mentions an 
arm of Hun kina, u hieli is that now 
hing near the statue in an unfinished 
A il , The oonnnuii story, that iXludiel 
Ingtlo began the restoration of flic 
figure, and uv e up the fade m despair, 
“ bet aloe he found he could do nothing 
worthy of "O admirable a piece,” can- 
not, \v* believe, be traced farther than 
4 Hpeuet V Anecdotes, 5 and probably 
had it* origin in the attempt of Mont- 
orsi si, who was one of Cliche! Angelo’s 
pupils The present arm ib of terra- 
cotta, arid is said by Winchelnunn to 
be the nork of Bernini. The arms of 
the children were added bj Agosiino 
Coriueehini of Pidoia, who merely 
followed Bandmclli’s design for the 
first restoration. The group of the 
Luoroon is in \ ery fine-grained Greek 
marble. Scholars have often desired 
to connect this group with the fine j 
description of the fate of Luoeoon in ; 
the 2nd -Eucid ; but the passage will : 
not bear the application, and affords 
nor the least evidence that it was 
suggested by the sculpture. There 
can be no doubt, however, of its hav- 
ing inspired the passage in ‘ Childe 
Harold,’ which has invested the statue 
with additional interest for the English 
traveller: — 

,{ Or, turning to the Vatican, go see 
Laucoou’s torture dignifying pain— 

A father’s love and mortal’s agony 
With an immortal's patience blending vain 
Ttie struggle: vain, against the coiling strain 
And gripe, and deepening of the dragon’s grasp, 
The old nun s clench; the long envenom’d 
chain 

Rivets the living links, —the enormous asp 
Enforces pang on pang, and stifles gasp on gasp. 5 * 

The bas-reliefs in this cabinet repre- 
sent — 75, the triumph of Bacchus over 
the Indians; 70, a bacchanalian pro- 
cession. The statues in the niches arc 
Pollivmnia, and a nymph with a shell, 
found near the basilica of Constantine. 

Fourth Portico (5') ,—79. Alto-rilievo, 
representing Hercules and Telephus, 
Bacchus and a Satyr; 80, a sarco- 
phagus, with Cupids carrying aims; 
another, with Tritons and Nereids 
below; another with a bas-relief of 


2 w in ied genii opening the tomb for 
its owner Godins ApollmanA, a boy 
of fire years of age. This imaiv iul 
monument is front the Mattel collect i< >s>. 
81, a bas-relief on the wall, repre- 
senting an Emperor with n sacrificial 
proee-rion, probably from some ancient 
triumphal arch ; 8 i and 87. alt ais found 
in the sepulchre of the Tolusii on the 
Via Appia, in the well-known estate oi 
Santa Ammendoh — one m the shape of 
a home is richly sculptured — the first 
represents a ritt ing senatorial per so: lage ; 
85, statue of Hygeia ; 88, a bas-relief 
representing Borne accompanying a vic- 
torious emperor ; 2 largo baths of red 
and grey granite, and 2 fine masses of 
alahmfro (C pecorelle , brought from 
the Villa Adriana, the largest and most 
beautiful known specimens of this very 
rare marble. 

Fourth Cabinet (5).— 92. The Apollo 
Belvedere, found in the end of the 
15th century at Porto d’Anzio, the 
ancient Antium. It was purchased 
by Julius II., when Cardinal della 
Rovere, and was one of the first speci- 
mens of ancient sculpture placed ill 
the Belvedere Palace, so that we may 
regard it as the point from which 
the Vatican Museum commenced. It 
is supposed to have stood in the baths 
of one of the imperial villas at An- 
tium, which was a favourite retreat of 
many of the early emperors, and the 
birthplace of Caligula and Nero. Some 
doubt has been expressed as to the 
character in which Apollo is repre- 
sented. Visconti considered it the 
statue described by Pausanias, and 
dedicated to the god in his medical 
capacity after the great plague of 
Athens. Winckelmann was of opinion 
that he had just slain the serpent 
Python. The 1. hand and rt. fore- 
arm arc restorations by Montorsoli, 
Both ankles and the rt. leg were 
broken when it was discovered ; the 
. original fragments were fortunately not 
lost, but they have been joined in so 
careless a manner as to impair the 
action of the figure in the eye of a 
sculptor or anatomist. It is now 
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generally admitted that fclic statue is of 
Luni or Carrara marble ; the opinion 
of Visconti that the marble is Greek, 
though neither from Pentelicus nor 
Paros, has found few supporters. 
Canova not only rejected this idea, but 
considered that the statue is a copy 
from a work in bronze ; and that the 
peculiarities of style in which a bronze 
statue differs from one in marble are 
distinctly traceable, more particularly 
in the drapery. The first sculptors 
of our time coincide in the opinion of 
Canova ; some have even fixed the age 
of the statue, and referred it to the 
time of Hero. The Italian writers 
describe it as the work of Agasias of 
Ephesus, the sculptor whose name 
occurs on the Fighting Gladiator in 
the Louvre, which was also found at 
Antium; but there is no evidence to 
support the conjecture. Lord Byron 
has thrown the influence of his genius 
over this statue in one of his finest 
descriptions : — 

,s Or view the Lord of the unerring bow, 

The God of life, and poesy, and light— 

The Sun in human limbs array'd, and brow 
All radiant from his triumph m the fight ; 
The shaft hath just been shot— the arrow 
bright 

With an immortars vengeance; in Ms eye 
And nostril beautiful disdain, and might, 

And majesty flash their full lightnings by, 
Developing m that one glance the Deity. 

But in his delicate form— a dream of Love, 
Shaped by some solitary nymph, whose breast 
Long‘d for a deathless lover from above, 

And madden’d in that vision— are express’d 
All that ideal beauty ever Mess'd 
The mind with in its most unearthly mood, 
When each conception was a heavenly guest — 
A ray of immortality— and stood 
Starlike, around, until they gather’d to a god 1” 

The bas-reliefs in this cabinet repre- 
sent a hunt, and female figures with 
a bull about to be sacrificed. The sta- 
tues in the niches are a Minerva and a 
Venus Vietrix. 

The Octagonal court of the Belvedere 
was erected by Simonetti, in the ponti- 
ficate of Clement XIV. The 8 large 
marble masks were brought from the 
Pantheon, having formed part of the 
Therm© of Agrippa ; on the walls 
above are bas-reliefs from Toman 


sarcophagi, and below, ancient statues, 
vhich stand on altars and eippi. 

10. Hall of Meleager (4).— 10. Statue 
of Meleager with the boar’s head and 
the dog, found outside the Porta Portese 
in a nearly perfect state, the left hand, 
which is supposed to have held a spear, 
only wanting. This work of art, when 
it stood in the Palazzo Pighini, was the 
object of the admiration of Kaphael, 
and of M. Angelo, who is said to have 
refused to try the restoration of the 
left hand. The want of finish in the 
naked portions of the body, the negli- 
gent treatment of the dog, in contrast 
with the perfection of the head, seem 
to indicate that the work had been 
left unfinished by the sculptor. On 
the walls are some sepulchral bas- 
reliefs representing— 20, JEneas and 
Dido ; 22, a Toman galley, or Biremes ; 
21, a colossal head of Trajan ; and an 
interesting historical inscription rela- 
tive to the foundation of a temple to 
Hercules, by the Consul Mummius, the 
conqueror of Corinth, in accordance 
with a vow made by him during his 
celebrated campaign in Achaia (b.c. 
146), discovered in the Villa Campana 
on the Lateran. 

11. Sound Vestibule (3). — 4, 5. 
Fragments of 2 statues : remarkable for 
the fine arrangement of the drapery. 
6. Bas-relief of Cupid and Psyche 
before Pluto and Proserpine. In the 
centre of this hall is a handsome basin 
in Pavonazzetto marble, supported by 
sea-horses. On the balcony an antique 
Anemoseopium or 12-sided dial, each 
side containing the name of corre- 
sponding winds in Greek and Latin. 
This unique monument was found in 
1779, in the garden of the Maronite 
monks, opposite S. Pietro in Yineoli. 
The view over Tome from this balcony 
is so beautiful that it gave the name 
of Belvedere to this portion of the 
palace. There is no point from which 
the panorama of the Alban hills and 
Sabine Apennines, with the evening 
sun shining on them, is seen to greater 
advantage, 
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12. Square Vestibule of the Torso 
(2)j' K adorned with arabesques by 
Damele da. Volterra, in the reign of 
Julius III. They represent histories 
of the Old and Xew Testament, and 
landscapes. 3. The Torso Belye- 
be he, sculptured by Apollonius, son 
of Nestor of Athens, as we learn 
by a Greek inscription on the base, 
found in the Oarupo dei Fiori, near 
the site of the Theatre of Pompey, to 
whose times it is generally referred. 
This noble fragment has commanded 
the admiration of the first sculptors of 
modem times. Michel Angelo declared 
that he was its pupil, and was indebted 
to it for Ids power in representing 
the human foroij and Wmckehnann 
considered that it approached nearer 
to the sublime than the Apollo Bel- 
vedere. It is generally supposed to re- 
present Hercules in a state of repose. 
Wiuckelmann thought that it had the 
left arm oier the head, but Visconti 
contends that it formed part of a group, 
and tbafc the arm surrounded some 
other figure. Flaxman adopted this 
opmion, and introduced it into one of Ins 
finest compositions. In the niche oppo- 
site the window, 2, is the Sarcophagus 
op L. Scihg Babbatus.— Few objects 
in this museum have been made so well 
known by models and engravings as 
this celebrated relic of republican Borne. 
It is of the coarse peperino, or grey 
volcanic tufa, of the Alban hills, m 
the early Doric style, ornamented with 
a frieze of rosettes and triglyphs. The 
inscription bears the name of Lucms 
Cornelius Seipio Barbatus, great-grand- 
father of fclcipio Africanus, and the 
conqueror of the Sanmites, who was 
consul b.c. 208 (a.u.c. 455). It is one 
of the most ancient Latin inscrip- 
tions which have been handed down to 
us, and is often so incorrectly given on 
the models, that the following copy 
may prove acceptable : — COEFELIYS \ 
IYCIYS . SCIPIO , BABBATYS . GNAIYOD . 

* This ball was formerly the private chapel of 
the Pope, The numbers "m a parenthesis cor- 
respond to those of the different bails on the 
ground-plan. The apartments without numbers 
have their names inserted upon the plan. 
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PATBE — PROG NA TVS . TQ&Tlb . TIB * 
SAPXENSQTE . QTOHS , IORMA . YlfilT- 
1EI . PARISVM A — EXIT . lUXhOL . CF>- 
&OB . AIDXIXS . QV£I . 1YIT . A Ft I> . YOb . 
T AY K ASIA . CIS AYNA— SAMNI 0 . HPIT . 
SYBIGIT . OMNE . LOYCANA . OPSIBlsQY . 

abboy cit, — When the sarcophagus was 
first opened m 1781, upwards of 2000 
years alter the death of Seipio Barbatus, 
the skeleton was found entire, with a 
ring upon one of the fingers. The 
bones were carefully collected by the 
Venetian (Senator Angelo Quirim, who 
removed them to hm villa, near Padua, 
aud placed them in a beautiful little 
monument. The ring found its w ay to 
England, where it is still preserved in 
the collection of the Earl of Beverley. 
The hi&iorj of this interesting relic is 
given by the antiquary Dutens, in his 
c Rerherches sin* 1’ Usage des V outes. 5 
He had left England m 1768 on his 
travels with Lord Algernon Percy, 
and w r as in Borne at the time of the 
discovery. He says, “ Le squelette 
etait ires entier. II avait au doigt 
une bague, que le Pape Pie VI. me 
fit ITionneur de me donner, et que 
j’ai placee dans le beau recueil des 
antiques de Lord Beverley.” The bust, 
of peperino crowned with laurel, upon 
the sarcophagus, has been supposed to 
be that of Ennius. On the wall are the 
original inscriptions of other members 
of the Seipio family found in the re- 
cesses of the tomb : amongst winch 
those of Aulla Cornelia, the daughter 
of Sc. Hispallus ; of Lucius Corn. 
Seipio, the son of Sc. Barbatus and 
conqueror of Corsica (b. c. 259) ; of 
L. Cornelius Seipio Asiaticus, who con- 
quered Antiochus (b. c. 190) ; of Gneius 
Corn. Seipio Hispallus, &c., are very re- 
markable for the primitive orthography 
of the Latin, In the recess of the 
window is a recumbent statue called 
Cleopatra. 

13. The Museo Pio-Clementino con- 
cludes with the square vestibule just 
described, which formed its commence- 
ment when visitors were allowed to 
enter by the Gallery of Inscriptions. 
It is so called after Clement XIV* 
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and Pius VI,, from whom it received recumbent figure tourrounderl by 
its most important ^ accessions. It ebanalitms, found at Ostia, placet 
contains the collections formed by sarcophagus, with bas-reliefs of v 
Julius II., Leo X., Clement Y1L, band, rule, and a child warm 
and Paul III., and is,^ without cxcep- bulla. 13. Wmtcr, a recumbent 
tion, the most magnificent museum of the same bind, surrounded by 
of ancient sculpture in the w oriel, playing with swans and tortoise 
Pius YI. . contributed more miunfi- found at Ostia, and placed on a i 
cently to its completion than any of lie an sarcophagus, w ith bas-reliel 
his predecessors ; tliere is hardly a husband and wife, and tlieir son, 
corner of it in which some object ing the name of Publius JEliiis " 
does not bear the inscription, Mu- Compartment II. — 14. Euterpe, 
mficentid JCti Sex ft. The frequent re- in the gardens of the Quirinal. 
currence of this record has been ridi- partmenf IIT.—23. Fragment of 
euled by Pasquin; hut the best apo- relief of the Calydoiuan boar-liunl 
logy for the pope is the dimple fact Bust of Septimius Scverus. 3C 
that lie enriched the musuem witli toninus Pius. 49. M. Agrippa. 
more than 2000 specimens, and built parlnmt Y, — 70. A Bacchic 
from their foundations the Hall of 7i. Pluto and Cerberus, a small : 
the Animals, the Gallery of the Muses, statue, found in the Villa Nt 
the Botonda, the Halls of the Greek 81. Ceres. 81. A Faun playi 
Cross and of the Biga, the Grand the flute, found in Hadrian’s 
Staircase, and other portions of the 107. Julius Ctesar. 113. iEseu 
building, which hare justly been classed with a prayer of a certain 
among the most splendid works of sins to the Divinity engraved 
papal times. it. Compartment YI. — 120. A 

found in Hadrian’s villa. 1 
14. The Museo CMaramonti, founded sitting female figure, supposed 
by Pius YII., whose family name it Clio. 122. Diana, of Greek wot 
bears, was arranged by Canova. The ship. 124. Statue of Augustui 
visitor descends to a long corridor by cippus of Munatius Bassus, a pri 
a marble staircase from the Museo engineers, who, amongst the othei 
Pio- Clementine. This constitutes the lie had filled, was Curator ( 
second division of the gallery, and, in- Koman citizens of the Colonia ” 
dependent!}' of the new wing called at Oamalodimuin in Britain, the r 
the JBraccio JYuovo, contains upwards Colchester. Compartment TIL 
of 700 specimen » of ancient sculpture, A bas-relief of considerable ii 
arranged in 30 compartments. Many illustrating some religious my stei 
are, of course, of secondary interest; nected probably with the won 
but, taken as a whole, the collec* the sun; the style indicates the 
tion in any other place but Borne of art, 133. Julius Osesar (?) vt 
would be considered a museum in the Pontifex Maximus. 144, A 1 
itself. The following numbers begin Bacchus. 148. The stork’s n< 
at the S. extremity of the corridors at allegorical allusion to filial love 
the gate of the Gallery of Inscriptions, Flavia Domitilla, wife of Yes 
and show the most remarkable objects ; and mother of Titus. 159. D 
— Compartment I. — 1. Bas-relief of a the wife of Domitian. 165. A 
sarcophagus, with winged bacchana- bust, a portrait, as Venus. 1 
lian figures, supposed to be engaged in lenus thrown from the ass, a ba 
the Pythian games. 2. Apollo seated, Compartment VIII. — 176. Tor 
a bas-relief, found in the Colosseum Xiobid (formerly in the Quinn; 
during the excavations of 1803. 5. A dens, but brought from Hadrian 
beautiful fragment of a draped female a work scarcely surpassed in 1 
figure, found at Ostia. 6. Autumn, a and beauty of execution. Sam 
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of C. J. EtIiocIiis and of Metilia Acte 
his wife, a priestess of Cybele, found at 
Ohtia, with bas-relief of the fable of 
Admetus and Alceste. The dying wife 
extends licr band from the death-bed, 
bidding farewell to Admetus and Ills 
children, a boy and girl. Two women 
break into lamentations beside the bed. 
On one side Apollo is leaving the house 
of the king, who is represented giving 
Ms hand to Hercules, followed by Cer- 
berus. The three Pares? complete this 
composition, less remarkable for its 
style than for its excellent preservation. 
181. Diana triformis. 182. A square 
altar, w ith interesting bas-reliefs repre- 
senting Venus and Cupids, with bac- 
chantes, at the Dionysiac festivals. 
Com part mint IX. — 197. Colossal bust 
of Miinrva, found at Tor Patemo, 
near the site of ancient Laurentum, 
much restored. 198. Cippus of large 
size, with fine mythological reliefs, 
found in the Villa Giustmiani. 219. 
Dust of Isis. 221. Antonia, wife of 
Drusus {?). 230, Large cippus of 

Lucia Telesina, richly ornamented with 
sphinxes, rams’ heads, &e., and a has- 
relief containing an allegorical allusion 
to the death of Telesina and her twin 
children. 232. Seipio Africanus : the 
bust of white marble, and the head of 1 
nero antiro. Compartment X. — 241. 
A colossal bearded mask of Oceanus, 
apparently belonging to some fountain. 
245. Polhymnu. Compartment XI. — 
254. Xiobe. 255. A small Jupiter 
Srapis. 261. Torso of a boy. 284 
A boy with a bird in his hand and a 
bird’s nest in his apron, very graceful. 
287, The sleeping fisher-boy. Com- 
partment XII. — 294. Colossal statue of 
Hercules, restored, from the designs 
of Canova. 297. A wrestler reposing, 
found near Porto d’Anzio. 295. A fine 
torso of Bacchus, with the head. Com- 
partment XIII. — 300. fragment of a 
shield, with fighting Amazons in relief. 

308. A child riding on a Dolphin. 

309, A leopard, very spirited. 315. A 
panther, in Egyptian granite. 329. 
fragment of a bas-relief representing 
the story of Diana and Actaeon. 349, 
330, 351. Fragments of sitting Muses, 


Polhymnia, Clio, and Melpomene. Com- 
partmentXLY. — 352. Paris. 353. Ve- 
nus on a rock. 354. Minerva. 355-6. 
Two beautiful female statues, evidently 
portraits, supposed to be members of 
the family of Rutilia from the ^ inscrip- 
tions on the plinths. One of this family 
was consul a.u.c. 649. These statues 
were discovered at Tuseulum. 357. 
A captive king, in pavonazzetto, from 
the Villa Negroni. Compartment XV. 
360. A bas-relief, with 3 finely draped 
dancing female figures, of an early 
period of art ; found near the Lateral! 
Palace. Few of the numerous busts 
in this division have been identified. 
372. Grecian bas-relief, with the frag- 
ment of a horseman, from the Gins- 
tiniani collection, a work of such per- 
fect ion that it might be attributed to 
i Phidias’ Panathenaic procession of the 
Parthenon, were there not some differ- 
ence in size and execution. It was 
brought from Greece to Venice by 
the Doge Morosini. 392. Hadrian. 
Compartment XVI.— 399. Tiberius, a 
fine colossal bust, found in the excava- 
tions at V eii. 400. A sitting statue of 
Tiberim, in the toga, with a crown of 
oak: this interesting statue w r as also 
found at Veil in 1811 ; on the wall 
above is the restored dedicatory inscrip- 
tion ■which was found close to where the 
statue was discovered, giving its date 
Trib. Potest. XXIX. 401. Augustus, a 
colossal head, from the same locality. 
Compartment XVII. — 408. A bas-relief 
of a four-wheeled cart, very like a 
modem brake, with a male and female 
figure behind the driver. 416. Bust 
of the Young- Augustus, one of 
the most beautiful busts known, found 
at Ostia, in the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, by Mr. Eagan, the 
British consul. It represents the em- 
peror at the age of about 14, and 
the most eminent modern sculptors 
dwell with admiration on its exquisite 
beauty, which is enhanced by the per- 
fection of the marble, 417 and 419. 
Busts of Lucius and Cains, sons of 
Augustus, discovered in 1859 in the 
excavations near the ch. of Sts. Balbina, 
in the ruins of the house of Q. Eabius 
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Gilo. 418. Bust, supposed to be of* 
Julia, tlie daughter of Augustus, dis- 
covered at Ostia in 1855. 421. Demos- 
thenes. 422. Head of Cicero, agreeing 
perfectly -with the features represented 
on Siphylian coins, and with the descrip- 
tion given by Cicero himself of his 
thinness. 487. Septimius Severus. 441. 
Aleihiades. Compartment XVIII. — 
451. A nymph. 453. Meleager re- j 
stored as an emperor, holding a globe 1 
and a Victory. 454. BEseulapius. 
Compartment XIX, — 456. .Fragment 
of an mm, with a representation of 
public games, and genii. 461. A stork. 
463. A wild boar m new anlico. 464. 
A Mithraic sacrifice. 466. A phoenix 
on a burning pile. 473. Bust resem- 
bling Antonia, wife of Drusiis. Com- 
partment XX. — 493. Statue of Didu- 
liienianus, son of the Emperor Macrinus. 
494. The sitting statue of Tiberius, 
in white Penteiic marble, found at 
Piperno : it was purchased for 2500/., 
and is one of the most remarkable 
statues of the kind. 495. Cupid. This 
figure was dug up near the Lateran, 
together with the statues of Titus 
and Julia in the Braeeio Xuovo. It is 
a copy of an original in bronze, and 
consequently cannot be attributed to 
Praxiteles, whose statues of Cupid were 
executed in marble. Several other copies 
of this statue are known : that now men- 
tioned, one in the Capitol, another in 
the Villa Albani, one in London, and one 
in Paris. 497. Bas-relief belonging to 
a sarcophagus, of a corn-mill turned by 
horses. 497a. Portion of a sarcophagus, 
representing children playing at the 
modern common game of cadelletto. 
498. A female statue found in Hadrian’s 
villa, restored as Ciotho. Compartment 
XXI. — 505. Antoninus Pius with the 
civic crown. 509. Ariadne. 510a. Cato. 
511, Juno, found near St. John La- 
teran. 511a. Marius. 512. Head of 
Venus, in the hard marble called Greco- 
duro y found in 1801 in front of the 
Baths of Diocletian, remarkable for the 
delicacy of its finish and its good pre- 
servation. 533. A female figure as 
Proserpine, with a funeral chaplet and a 
lamb; 534. Juno, found at Ostia. 535a* 


Claudius. Compartment XXII. — 541. 
Silenus, with a tiger, a very beautiful 
piece of sculpture, found at Larieeia, 
515. Two torsos with finely-sculptured 
cuirasses— on one a relief of a Mithraic 
sacrifice, on the other of the Wolf 
with Romulus and Remus. 516. Diana 
Lucifcra. 547. Isis, a colossal bust. On 
the oippus below, a poet surrounded 
by various muses, and an inscription 
in Greek verses in his praise. Com- 
partment XXIII. — 550. Fragment 
with a shield of Medusa, and a cliaee 
of diiferent annuals, supposed to 
allude to the games of the Aniphi- 
theatrum Cast reuse, a work much ad- 
mired for its thoroughly Grecian taste. 
554. Antoninus Pius, 555. Pompey. 
556. The young Lucius Verus. 560. 
Trajan. 561. A fine expressive head, 
called, without any authority, Domitius 
Enobarbus, the father of Aero. 567* 

; Allegorical figure resembling the monk- 
ish representations of Satan in the 
middle ages, perhaps of JSon ; found 
at Ostia. 568. Bas-relief of a Mithraic 
sacrifice, from Ostia. Compartment 
XXIV.— 587. Faustina the elder, pro- 
bably, as Ceres. 588. Bacchus with a 
satyr, and panther, a colossal group 
discovered in the last centy. near Fras- 
cati. Recently transferred here from the 
Rotonda. 589. Mercury, a very grace- 
ful statue, found near the Monte 
di Pieta. 591. Statue of Claudius. 
Compartment XXV.— 598. Cameades. 
600. Augustus. 606a. HeadofXeptmie, 
in Penteiic marble, found at Ostia, 
and presented to Pius VII. by the 
English consul, Fagan. 621. Typhon. 
Compartment XXVI. — 636. Group 
of Hercules and Telephus. It stands 
on a square altar with bas-reliefs of 
different divinities, two on each side : 
1. Apollo and Diana; 2. Mars and 
Mercury ; 3. Fortune and Hope ; 4, 
Hercules and Sylvanus. 637. Good 
torso of a draped figure. 638, A good 
draped figure of an hermaphrodite. 
Compartment XXVII. — 641. An inte- 
resting bas-relief of J uno Pronuba per- 
suading Thetis to marry Peleus. 642-3. 
Fragments of bas-reliefs relating to 
i Bacchus, found in Hadrian’s villa. 644, 
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Belief representing the dunces at the 1 
Dionysiae mysteries, found in the Villa j 
Palombara on the Esquiline, one of the 
most exquisite remains of pure Grecian 
workmanship. 051. The boy with the 
swan, found at Ostia. 653 a. Antonia, 
daughter of 3d arc Antony and Out avia. 
668.’ Head of Jupiter Serapis. Com- 
pari meat XXI' HI. — 682. Colossal 
statue of Antoninus Pius. SSL JEscu- 
lapius, a line statue, found at Ostia. 
685. A sarcophagus, with a bas-relief 
representing the different operations for 
pressing the oil from the olives, with 
the names of 5 liberti, supposed to 
have belonged to Xonins Asprenas, a 
rich oil-merchant of Ostia, near which 
he had a villa, where this bas-relief was 
discovered. 888. The Vestal lutia, 
who proved her chastity ^ by carrying 
water in a sieve from the Tiber to the 
Temple of V eiu. Com partmen t XXIX. 
— 693. The young Hercules, crowned 
with a wreath, a head brought from the 
Aldobrandini Gardens, but probably 
discovered in the Vigna Bonelli, outside 
the Porta Portese. 698. An interesting 
bust, supposed to be of Cicero, found in 
the nuns of the Pagus Lemonius, on 
the Appian V r av. 700. A colossal bust 
of Antoninus Pius, found at Ostia. 
761. Ulysses, dressed as a sailor, hand- 
ing the cup to Polyphemus, whose 
figure, which completed the group, 
is lost. 709. A bas-relief beautifully 
worked, with Bacchus riding on a tiger, ! 
and Silenus on an ass. 713- Melpomene. 
Compartment XXX. — 732. A colossal 
recumbent statue of Hercules, found j 
in Hadrian’s villa. Opening to the j 
W. from the Museo Chiaramonti, we 
enter 

i 

15. The Braccio Nuovo. This part of 
the Museo Chiaramonti was erected by 
Pius VII. in 1817, from the designs 
of the architect Stem. It is a noble 
hall, 286 ft. in length, and well lighted 
from the roof, winch is supported 
by columns of cippoliuo, giallo an- 
tieo, and grey granite, with Corin- 
thian capitals; in the centre are 2 
tribunes, that on the rt. looking into 
the garden of the Pigna, decorated 


with 2 fine columns of white Oriental 
alabaster and 2 of giallo imiieo. 
There are upwards of 40 statues and 
nearly 80 busts in the collection : the 
statues are mostly placed in niches ; 
the busts stand on half-column'- of 
red Oriental granite. The frieze i» 
composed of bas-relief-, arranged and 
ehiefiy composed by Laboureur, the 
late president of the Academy of St. 
Luke. The floor consists of ancient 
mosaics, the 2 largest compartments 
representing tritons, marine animals, 
boats, &e. Many of the busts were 
originally in the Ruspoli collection. 
The following are the most, remarkable 
objects : — 5. A Canephora, or Caryatid, 
of fine Greek workmanship, the head 
and forearms restored by Thorwoldsen. 
it was brought from Athens to Venice 
by Doge Morosini in the 17th centy. 
according to the common tradition; 
but it is very likely one of the Carya- 
tides, with which, according to Pliny, 
Diogenes of Athens decorated the Pan- 
theon of Agrippa. 8. Statue of Corn- 
modus, as a hunter. 9. Colossal head 
of a Dacian, from the Forum of Trajan. 
11. Silenus nursing the infant Bacchus, 
formerly in the Ruspoli collection. 
Several repetitions of this celebrated 
group are known. It is described by 
Pliny, who asserts that the name of the 
artist who executed the original group 
had perished, even in his time. The 
black and white mosaic in the pavement 
represents Ulysses in his boat listening 
to the song of the Sirens j it was found 
at Tor Marancio. In the 4th niche 
on rt., 14, is the celebrated Statue oe 
Augustus, the most important addi- 
tion to the Museum of the Vatican 
of late years. This fine statue was 
discovered in the early part of 1863, 
amongst the ruins of the Villa of the 
Empress Livia, above Prima Porta, 
the Roman Station of ad Sam Jtuhra i 
near the 8th mile from the city on 
the Via Flaminia ; scarcely any portion 
was wanting, and the few restorations 
were carefully executed by Professor 
Tenerani, the principal additions being 
the sceptre and the arrow in the hand 
of Cupid. The statue, of fine Greek 
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marble, represents Augustus about the 
age of 45 : it is of heroic size, about 
9 ft. in height ; the head, which is de- 
tached from the trunk, is as admirable 
as a work of art as it is for its expres- j 
sion ; it is evidently one of the iiuest i 
likenesses of the great Roman Emperor I 
in the prime of life, who is represented | 
holding in his 1. hand the sceptre,! 
and the rt. outstretched as addressing \ 
an auditory or his army; on the* 
pedestal is a Cupid astride upon a 
dolphin, in supposed allusion to the 
diiine descent, from Yenus, of the 
Julian family. The cuirass is elabo- 
rately sculptured, representing above, 
the Sum on his chariot preceded by Irh 
and Aurora, and below, Telius, the em- 
blems of the Heavens and the Earth : 
the two children near the latter have 
been supposed to refer to Caius and 
Lucius, the grandsons of Augustus, 
bom about this period. The central 
group of a Barbarian Ring presenting 
a Roman standard to a military chief 
is evidently intended to represent the 
restoration of the ensigns, captured by 
the Parthians (a,u.c. 700) from the 
legions under Crassus, to Tiberius, the 
lieutenant of Augustus, by Phraates 
(a.tt.c. 745). On each side are seated 
figures, emblematical of Barbarian pro- 
vinces, probably of Gallia and Dacia; 
and lower clown Apollo seated on a 
griffon and Diana on a stag, the tute- 
lary divinities of the Emperor. From 
the rough execution and unfinished state 
of the back, the statue must have stood 
in a niche. There are many traces of 
red paint on the drapery, but none on 
the naked portions or head of the 
figure. As to the period of its execu- 
tion, it has been with great probability 
referred to the institution of the Ludi 
S&mlares by Augustus (a.u.C. 746), 
shortly after the principal event repre- 
sented on the cuirass had taken place, 
and most probably by one of the many 
Greek sculptors who had followed 
Augustus to Rome. 17. Fine portrait 
statue of a young man as iEsculapius : 
supposed to be that of Musa, the 
physician of Augustus. 18. Colossal 
bust of Claudius, found at Pipemo. 


20. Statue iu a loga, head restored 
as Nerva. 21. Pudieitia ; a fine 
draped figure, the head modern, i rans- 
ferrccl to the Vatican by Clement XIV. 
from the Villa Mattel 26. Statue of 
Titus, found in the garden adjoining 
the eh. of 8. Giovanni in Tonre, near 
the Lateran, in 1828, with those of his 
daughter Julia (Nos. 56 and 111) $ 
it appears to have been painted. 27, 
40, 93. Colossal masks of Medusa, 
found in the ruins of the Temple of 
Yenus and Rome. Only three of them 
are ancient, the fourth is in plaster, 28. 
Statue of Silenus, 29, 30. Standing 
fauns. 31. A priestess of Isis. 32, 33. 
Seated Fauns, found at Quintiliolo, the 
site of the villa of Quintilius Yarns near 
Tivoli. 39. A large vase in green Egyp- 
tian basalt, exquisitely worked with 
reliefs of masks and bacchanalian em- 
blems, found in fragments near the ch. 
of S. Andrea, on the Monte Cavalio. 
The clumsy foot is modern. The mosaic 
round the granite pedestal on which 
it stands, representing bacchanalian 
figures, birds, &e., was found at Tor Ma- 
rancio, on the Via Ardcatina. 41. A 
small statue of a Faun playing on the 
flute, found in the ruins of the villa 
of Lucuilus, on the Cireeian promon- 
tory. 44. Statue of a wounded Ama- 
zon : both arms and part of the legs 
restored. It is considered to be a copy 
of the celebrated Amazon of Kresilas, a 
contemporary of Phidias. 47, A Cane- 
phora. 48. Bust of Trajan. 50. A 
draped statue, discovered a few miles 
beyond Porta Oavallegieri, representing 
Diana overpowered by emotion at the 
sleeping Enclymion on Mount Lathmos. 
53. Statue of Euripides holding a mask, 
originally in the Palazzo Giustiniani. 
56. Julia, daughter of Titus, remarkable 
for her towering head-dress ; originally 
in the Camueeini collection. 59. Statue 
of Abundance, with the cornucopia. 60. 
Bust called Sylla, but very doubtful. 62. 
Statue op Demosthenes, one of the 
most celebrated in the collection. The 
scroll which he holds, the hands, and 
the forearm, are modern restorations. 
The statue, formerly in the Camueeini 
collection, was discovered at Villa Mon- 
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dragone, near Era* -at i, the site of the 
Tu-t'ul’tiiujii of Cicero. 03, Bint of 
Klit^ Ctesar. 07. Athlete, a srmi- 
lw»ro«* statue, found in the Vieolo 
did? • pnltne in the TwHtevere in IS 10, 
nwuMlu* ^poi where the Bronze Iloi^e, 
iu ibe Capitol'me Museum, wa> dis- 
covered. So admirably lias this statue 
been presum'd, that, although one man 
and both legs were broken, none of 
the pieces were missing, and the only 
restoration necessary was a small frag- 
ment of the nose and some of the 
lingers of the right hand. It is of 
Greek marble, and represents a wrest- 
ler, or athlete, in the act of cleaning 
hi- arm with a “strifpi” Canina, who 
directed the excavation in which it was 
found, imd the Roman artists generally, 
regard it as a work of the highest art, 
and declare it to be a copy of the cele- 
brated bronze figure by Lysippus (e.c. 
323), known as the ivclv'iusvos, which 
is said by Pliny to have so pleased 
Tiberius, that the emperor caused it 
to be transported from the Baths of 
Agrippa to his own palace, but from 
the clamour of the people was obliged 
to restore it to the original situation. 
Whatever may have been its origin, 
it is one of the few examples which 
have yet been found in statuary of an 
athlete scraping or cleaning his skin 
with the strigil, though paintings of 
such are to be seen at Naples, and on 
Etruscan vases. The present statue is 
holding the sfcrigil with his 1. hand, 
and is cleaning with it his rt. arm, 
which lie holds extended for the pur- 
pose, Bis countenance is ideal ; his 
head is small, his neck rather thick, 
and his shoulders show vigour and 
force, while his legs hardly surpass the 
natural size. This apparent incongruity 
is explained by the Roman artists as 
indicating that the sculptor wished to 
represent not only a wrestler but a run- 
ner j his strength being shown by the 
size of his shoulders, his small head, 
and his short neck, as in the statues 
of Hercules ; while his lightness and 
quickness in running are shown by his 
legs, which are strong and nervous. 
The die, in the rt, hand, is an addition 
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by the sculptor Teneraui, who restored 
the fingers. The ancient marble nip- 
port to the rt. arm, which greatly dis- 
figured the -tafcue, ha* been removes 
safely . Tbe painter Lais covered some 
dark Toms on the marble with a light 
tint in 1877. 6S. Bu-t of the noting 
Marcus Aurelius. 69. The emperor 
Gordian the Elder (>). 70. Caracalla, 
young. 73. Statue of a fighting 
Amazon; the arms are modern. 72. 
Bust of Ptolemy, son of Juba king of 
Mauritania. 77. Statue of Antonia, 
wife of the elder Drusus, and mother 
of Germauicus, Claudius, and Livia; 
an interesting statue, remarkable for 
the drapery. It was found among 
the ruins of Tuseulum. 80. Statue 
restored by adding a head of Plotina, 
wife of Trajan (?). 81. Bust of Ha- 
drian. 83. Statue of a finely -draped 
female iceently discovered at Ostia, 
restored as Cere*. There is a similar 
figure, rather smaller, at the Lateral) 
Museum. Also one at “Vienna, said to 
have been found in Greece, and another 
recently found in the Stadium, and 
now in the Palatine Museums. All 
these statues were headless when dis- 
covered. 86. Statue of Fortune, wear- 
ing a diadem, and a veil hanging over 
the back of the head to indicate her 
mysterious origin j she holds the rudder 
and the cornucopia: a valuable and 
beautiful statue, finely preserved ; found 
at Ostia. 87. Bust bearing the name 
of Sallust, very doubtful, on a torso of 
oriental alabaster. 88. Bust of Lucius 
Antonius, brother of Marc Antony. 

91, Bust of Marciano, sister of Trajan, 

92. Statue of Ganymede, found in 
the ruins of some baths at Ostia : 
on the bark of the tree against which 
he rests is engraved the name of Phai- 
dimos. The mosaic pavement in the 
centre of the hemieyeie is an inter- 
esting specimen, well known by the 
illustrations of the Yiseonti, It repre- 
sents Diana of Ephesus, with arabesques 
and figures of birds and plants around. 
It was found at Poggio Mirfeto, 
among the Sabine hills. 94. Supposed 
statue of Proserpine, of Grecian sim- 
plicity and gracefulness, from the Quin- 
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nal Gardens. 95, Apollo with the lyre, 
in Greek marble. 96 and 106. Busts 
of the Triumviri, Mare Antony, and 
M. iEmilius Lepidus, discovered in a 
grotto at Tor Sapienza, outside Porta 
Maggiore, together with a bust of 
Augustus, now in the Palazzo Casali. 
97, 99, 101, 103, 105. Athletes, placed 
in the niches of the hemicyde ; the 
third was found with the Faun (No. 41) 
near the Lacus Oirceii, where the villa 
of LueuUus is generally supposed to 
have been situated; the other 4 are 
from the villa of Quintilius at Tivoli. 
Above, in the middle of the hemieycle, 
is a bust of Pius VII., the most ex- 
cellent of pontiffs and the generous 
founder of this gallery, by Canova. 
100. Bust of the young M. Aurelius. 
102, Bust of Augustus. 102a. Corn- 
modus. 106. Bust of Lepidus, found 
with No, 96. 107. A small statue of 
Minerva Polias. 108. A small statue 
of Diana. 109, The colossal group of 
the Nile, found near the church of 
the Minerva, on the site of a Temple 
of Isis, in the pontificate of Leo 
X. The Nile is one of the grand- 
est figures in the Vatican : the 16 
children who play around him are sup- 
posed allegorical allusions to the 16 
cubits at which the rise of the river 
begins to irrigate the land : nearly all 
these children are modern. On the 
base are symbolical representations of 
the river, the Nile boats, the ibis, the 
stork, the hippopotamus, the ichneu- 
mon, ox, lotus in flower, and croco- 
dile. 111. Statue of Julia, the daugh- 
ter of Titus, found with the statue 
of Titus (No. 26) near the Lateran. 
112. Bust of Juno Begina. 114. Mi- 
herva Medica, one of the fine draped 
statues in Borne, found on the Esqui- 
line in the ruins called the temple 
of this Divinity, or more probably near 
St. Maria Sopra Minerva, on the site 
of the celebrated Temple of Minerva 
Campensis, It is of Parian marble, 
and was formerly in the Giustiniani 
collection. The right forearm and left 
fingers are modern. 117. Good statue 
of Claudius in a toga. 118. Colossal 
head of a Dacian prisoner, belonging 
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probably to a full-length figure, from 
the Forum of Trajan. 120. An antique 
copy of the Faun op Praxiteles. 121, 
Bust of Commodus, one of the finest 
known ; found at Ostia. 123 . Heroic 
statue of Lucius Verus, restored. 124 . 
Good bust of the elder Emperor Philip. 
129. Statue of Domitian. 132 . Good 
Statue op Mercury. It was formerly 
in the gardens on the Quirinal, and was 
recognised by Canova, who had it re- 
moved to the Vatican. The head, 
which does not belong to the statue, 
was found in the Colosseum in 1803 , 
and replaces that of Hadrian, formerly 
upon it. 134. Head of Vespasian, re- 
cently adapted to a bust with a tunic 
of venle atriico. 135. Draped Hermes, 
with a modem head, and an inscription 
in Greek hexameters on the base, which 
states that it bore the bust of the 
sculptor Zeno, of Aphrodisia, in the 
island of Cyprus, who lived in the time 
of Antoninus Pius. 

16. At the S. extremity of the 
Chiaramonti Gallery is the Gallery of 
Inscriptions, or Galleria Lcqndana i 
a long corridor, 230 yards in length, 
occupied almost exclusively with an- 
cient sepulchral inscriptions and monu- 
ments, arranged in classes by Marini. 
To visit it a permission from the 
Director is necessary, for wliich apply 
to Sig. Massi, Head Keeper of the 
Museum. On the rfc. hand, beginning 
from the 8. entrance gate (now closed), 
are the Greek and Latin Pagan inscrip- 
tions .* those on the L, with the exception 
of a few near the entrance, are early 
Cliristian. The collection contains up- 
wards of 3000 specimens, and is in every 
respect the finest known. The Pagan 
inscriptions are classified according to 
ranks and professions, from divinities 
to slaves. Nothing is so striking in 
the Homan inscriptions as the fre- 
quent disregard of grammar and ortho- 
graphy; and many of the verses are 
quite irreconcilable with the laws of 
metre, showing that the epitaphs of the 
ancients are as little to be trusted as 
indications of literary taste as those of 
our own times. Some of the Boman 
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Undo are extreme!} < an »u-. M < rcvoa- 
ni-e till' Fiuudar us, or banker; tue 
Matte* 1 * JvnH utarirs, or cattle-doctor ; 
the OfaJitrL r, or alehouse ; tht* 
Tt*ffitirit or oriMUewtal gardener; the 
Aeo/u/ho*. or couch-maker ; the 
earii g ur ?iik \ eminent maker; the 
ZrtWo, or butcher ; 1 he Marmora- 
Wkj?, urLpulun : the Halit or , or green* 
grocer; the hi dinar, or agent; the 
Vinarii, or wine-merchants; 
the Oi?v;V Prxsiymfor, or imperial 
nt>f,ie\ • the Hn, aerator Ctilcrtri'% or 
uger ; the Hhfor Magna riits, or 1 
ubol< -lie baker; anti flic Xavirelerius 
fV;\ (Whorls Maris H«<1 rial lei, the 
oimije.sitnifr of the llaciriatie Com- 
pany. Bo-ide* the lmoriptioiis on 
tho\vulE there an- many interesting 
Mircuphagi, funeral altar**, and eippi, 
with sonic linely worked fragments of 
architectural ornaments, found chiefly 
in the mighhourhood of 0»iia. On 
the left side of the corridor are the 
e trbt Christian inscriptions, found 
chiefly in the catacombs*. These are 
xn>t arranged on the classified plan ob- . 
served in the Pagan ones. It is im- 
po^ihle to ima^ne a series of more 
interesting illustrations of the first ■ 
ages of Christianity, whether we regard 
them us connected with the funeral ; 
rite' and religious symbols of the early i 
Christian*, or with the history of 
the C urch and the chronology of the 
coil 1 * ids during the 4th and 5th cen- 
t uric? . The errors of orthography and 
grammar noticed m the Pagan inscrip- 
tions are still more glaring in those 
of the Christians: they show the rapid 
corruption of the Latin language, and , 
sometimes enable us to Ik the pe- 
riod when mutt cis of faith were intro- 
duced, The inM'riptious are frequently 
'very touching : the influence of a purer 
ewe i is apparent in the constant reier- 
euec to a state beyond the grave, which 
oonlra-stb in a striking manner with the 
hopeless grief ixprtShcd in the Pagan 
memorials. The representations which 
accompany the inscriptions are gene- 
ral.!} symbolical: the most frequent are 
the well-known monogram of Christ, 
formed by the Greek letters X and P; 
[iiWa „] 
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the il-ii. or the rjv;, eompo-ed of the 
initial letters of the common Greek epi- 
graph, expressing ’* Ji-us Christ the 
Sou of God. the Niv iour : * 5 the vine: 
the clou* with the ulh e-branch, em- 
blematical of the Soul m Peace ; 
the anchor of Hope; the Ship of the 
Church; the loin cs and ila&k of the 
body and Hood of C jurist *, the palm ; 
and tlie kbetp. The Christian ba-reliefr 
of the 4th and 5(li centimes are taken 
from the liistory of the Old Testament 
and from the life of the Sa clour pre- 
vious to his crucifixion. The repre- 
sentation of the Godkeau does not occur 
on any monument which is referred 
upon good evidence to the ilrst 3 
centuries ; and as the subject of 
the cmeiimon is never met with, it 
would seem to have been purposely 
omitted for at least 2 centuries later. 
The Yirgin and Child had been sup- 
posed to have been introduced in the 
6lh century for the iirst time as a dis- 
tinct composition, but recent discoveries 
in the Catacombs show distinctly that 
representations of the Mother and 
Child existed at a remoter period in 
the paintings oi‘ these earl} Christian 
cemeteries. An examination of these 
monuments will prove an appropriate 
and instructive study after a visit to 
the Catacombs (p. 173). The .following 
are the most remarkable objects, com- 
mencing from the iron gate at (he S. 
end, opening on to the lower log git. 

1st Compartment to the Et. 5. Sar- 
cophagus. The myth of Adonis in two 
scenes, 0. Ditto, with Neriuds and 
Tritons. Parage to Elysium. Com - 
partmenl V. — JLt., 21. Sarcophagus 
with Circus race®, symbolical of the 
rapid course of life. Interesting for the 
details of costume, Compartment XI. 
— Et., 47. Sarcophagus of the boy 
Mareianus, six years ’old, as stated in 
the metrical inscription. The boy’s 
portrait is sculptured on the lid, front, 
and base of the monument. Compart- 
ment XIY. — Et., Sepulchral bas-relief, 
with busts of husband, wife, and child. 
The inscriptions Fidel Simulacrum — 
Honor-- Veritas —Am o j are modern, 
but copied from another ancient inoirn- 
z 
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meni.^ Compartmen t XXIY. — Bt.. 101. Tins monument exit-led in die middle 
A sitting figure of monstrous form, pos- ages in the ch. of £5. Mark, -where it u as 
sibly a Tiphon, 01 * an ancient caricature, used as an episcopal chair, and was 
Compartment XXVI. — PA, Oval basin presented bi tlic Chapter to Pius VI. 
with bas-relief of 2 lions incited by hes* I 11 the niches anil round the room are 
fUim to devour 2 horses*. In front is a statues of— 60S. The bearded Bacchus, 
fountain resembling the Meta Srntans. or Sardanapalus, with the name in 
Compart meat XXIX. — Pd Sarcopha- G-reek characters engraved on the toga, 
gus of the Chi nice, '< 2 . Compartment It was discovered in 1761, in the % ilia 
XXXIII. — Et., 141. Two Mythraic of Lucius Veras, near Monte Porno, in 
moiiunicnts found at Ostia. Compart- a niche ornamented with four Oarya- 
meni XXXIV. — Lt., 149. Eomid tides, which are now preserved in the 
ossuary, with a head of Medusa on the vestibules on each side of the casino of 
cover, Rt . , 147 . In front of 1 he window, the Villa Albani. 611. Aleibiades, with 
monument of L. Cornelius Atimelus, his foot resting on a helmet. 612. 
and L. Cornelius Epaphra®, cutlers. A Colossal statue of a ' oiled personage in 
good work of flic early Empire, with the act of sacrificing, brought from 
interesting details all ash e to them the Guistiniimi Palace in Venice. 611, 
trade. Compartment XXXVIII. — Lt,, Apollo, with his lyre. 609, 613, 617. 
162. Sarcophagus found at Eoma Sarcophagi, with reliefs of horn 4 and 
Teeoliia, near the Appian "Way. Hus- chariot races in the circus, the riders 
band and wife taking leave. Genii with and drivers being genii. 613. A Dis- 
reversed torches, and a mask thrown cobolus, in the act of hurling the discus; 
down, allude to the end of life. 163. supposed to be a copy of the bronze 
Cippus, a centurion pouring a libation original by Xaukydes, found by our 
on an altar covered with fruit. Com- countryman Gavin Hamilton near the 
part men t XLI. — O 11 the rt. wall. In- tomb of Gallieims on the Via Appia : 
scription from the temple of Trajan the head unfortunately was wanting, 
adjoining his forum. Compartment and has been replaced by another, 
XL VII.— Eh, 201 Fragment of a fine however, antique. 616. Statue of a 
colossal draped statue of Claudius found warrior, commonly called Phocion, and 
at Pipemee. The head is in the Braccio Aristomenes, by Emile Braun, found 
Waovo. 202. Colossal hermes of Ca- in 1739 under the Palazzo Gentili, 
rystian marble, representing a bearded opposite S. Xiccola in Areione. 618. 
Bacchus. A repetition of the Discobolus 01? 

Mxbon, whose name is engraved on 
17. Eeturning through the long suite the trunk of the tree close to which lie 
of the above-described galleries to the stands ; found at the Villa Adriana. 
Hall of the Greek Cross, the visitor will The arm, right leg, and head are 
observe two lateral flights of the grand restored; it is consequently less perfect 
staircase leading to the Hall of the Biga, than that in the Palazzo Massimi. 
a circular room, so called from the ancient 619. A 11 auriga, or charioteer of the 
chariot on 2 wheels in white marble Circus, curious for its costume, origi- 
which stands in the centre of it. It has nally in the villa Montalto-Xegroni, on 
two horses yoked to it, and seldom fails the Timinal. 620. A philosopher hold- 
to receive the admiration of travellers ; ing a scroll — the head is supposed to 
but unfortunately, it derives nearly all be that of Sextus of Cheronea, the 
its beauty from the art of the restorer, uncle of Plutarch. In front, 621, is a 
The seat of the car, and the body of sarcophagus with the race of Pelops 
one of the horses, are the only parts and (Enomaus in relief, 
which are ancient, and even these were Out of this hall opens to the S. the 
found in different places ; the wheels, 

the second horse, and all the remain- 18. Gallery of the Candelabra, a 
ing portions, are modern additions, fine hall nearly 300 ft. long, erected by 
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'*> ' j.Ft!. LllM Til .11 Ot Phv VI .J on 
\*j .4,- '>ui' uiiv an open gallery. It 
* I* /it - is name from several ancient 
» n A Libra phn.nl in is j it L divided 
Mu 0 compartment ‘-epuuUd from 
each <4Vr In fulunm- ofc* uhbastor 
from It TAa, »r (‘.vita Vecdiiu, ana 
otJw ;* pv *iom n i,*ble*. Bt s idea several 
hmve-tmc m eb neiio of ancient *culp- 
Luv. it ain • a N‘?iv of m >dern 
urm. -mlptucvd in dhllrent species of 
pcumhyry and irranite. tj illustrate the 
ML A rived from the harder rocks 
i by ilk inA'iils. The lolloping 
are IK* i .ed rciiij rk ibV objects in this 
crib r : — .// " v I. — Xe-.*2 and <5G, 
)r uV ( i‘ m z with bfrcV-ne>ts and 
el ddi v»j. Some of tlic'-e lovely little 
fgwv- mol part of tin* trunk are modern 
ix-turdA m : -“veral torsos, amongst 
nt her*— 7. a v< ry fine (me of a Bacchus, 
in Parian mrbh. Ilk S'iatuale of a 
Ky nib an vx.h\»*4ui of cV u:sli- 
n.eut. an t hastening towards some un- 
fr . a «c»p 1 1. 2s). Fraarmud of a idos-al 
to\ t di-eovt red near the has.* of the 
tVn -'n -* of K ei\ >. 31, 35. Pan* of 

oanclehbra from OtricolL 48. Egg- 
F taped cinerary urn in granite. 52. A 
recumbent figure of a Faun, in fine 
green basalt. 11 all 11. — 74. A satyr, 
v itli n Faun extracting a thorn from 
Id" foot, from the Villa Mattei. 81. 
An Ephedan Diana, discovered by 
L amilton in draining the fish-pond of 
Hadrian’s villa. 82. Sepulchral urn; 
the l)a ^reliefs representing the death 
of Agamemnon and Ca«;mdr:u by Eg- 
Mhu» and Clytemiiestra, brought from 
the* Barharini collection. 84. Hand- 
some cinerary urn of Titus Geminius 
Stella, a centurion. 87. Phrygian car- 
rying a i use. 80. A tazza supported 
in 3 kneeling Sileni (one modem), from 
a mmnh.auu of the Villa do Qaintilii, 
at Bonu Vooehiu, 83,07. Two can* 
deli] rn, from the ununoleum of St a. 
hub ansa Is ML Ganymede playing with 
the <vM. 112. Sarcophagus, with bas- 
reLVA of the story of Prot e-dlaus and 
Laodimia, from u tomb in ibe Teimin 
del Coivo, on the Via Latina. Hall III. 

■ — All the object* in this, diusiou were 
discovered hi 1827, at Tor Marancio, 
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An Uu* Via Ardentina, 8 in. from the 
Porta di San Sebastiano, riming C3> 
ea vat ions made by tho Duchess of 
Ciiabluis on the site of an extensive 
Homan villa which belonged to a cer- 
tain Xuniasia Procula, of the time of 
Goinmodiu, They were presented by 
the discoverer to the Vatican, with the 
f.vseoes of Myrrha, Pasiplitr, Ac., now 
in the hall of ancient paintings in the 
Library. 131. A mosaic forming a part 
of the floor of one of the apartments, 
probably t lie dining-room, representing 
groups of fish, prawns, sepise, dates, 
grapes, asparagus, Ac. 140. Bust of 
Socrates. 141, Statue of a Bacchus 
with a panther. 153. Another Bacchus 
holding a vase, in Parian marble. 8 
small ancient frescoes let into the wall. 
113. Head of an idiot. 157 and 219. 
Pair of Candelabra from S. Aguesc. 
192. Victory leaning on trophies, from 
the Palazzo Altemps. 166. Candela - 
brum, with the figure of Diana. Hall 
IV. — 173. Sarcophagus, with reliefs of 
Bacchus and Ariadne. An old fisher- 
man, called Seneca, by Winklemann. 
175. Marble va«e, with olive-houghs 
and meanders. 179. Alouth of a foun- 
tiiin, with the punishment of the 
Dimaids, and Ohios weaving the rope, 
which is eaten up by an ass. 181. Base 
of a candelabrum, with the arms of 
Mars. Between n. 182 and 183 is n. 
262: fragment of a statue of Saturn, 
from the Palazzo Massimi Alle Colomie. 
IS k A group representing Antiochia 
seated on a rode, with the river Oroides 
at her foot. Discovered in the farm of 
Quadt'alo , a name evidently connected 
with a villa of C. Ummidius Qimdratus, 
Prefect of Syria under Claudius and 
Kero. 187. Candelabrum with the 
contest for the tripod, discovered in the 
17th cent/., in the Villa Verospi, in 
the gardens of Sallust. 190. Bacchic 
candelabrum, a east in plaster of tho 
original (discovered near Naples) left in 
Paris by Canovu. 198. A fine vase, 
standing on a puteal, on which is a 
bas-relief representing Charon lauding 
souls from his bark. 204. A foie fcSaveo- 
phagus, with reliefs of Diana and Apollo 
destroying the children of Kiobe, dis* 
2 2 
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covered in the Villa Casali, adjoining 
the Pori a B. Sebastian. 208. Statue 
called the young' Mureelkis, found at 
Oiricoli. 203. An Amort ao. Mall V. 
— 222. Statue of a female running, the 
drapery in the Etruscan style, from 
Hadrian’s villa. 231. Comic liaurc 
wearing a mask. vSeveral cippi with 
inscriptions. 234. Candelabrum villi 
a spiral shaft, discovered at Qtrieoli. 
237. Candelabrum with bunches of 
leaves, scenic masks, and birds catching 
grasshoppers and butterflies. 210. 
Ethiopian, attending at the bath. The 
sponge in llie left hand is a olurmy 
modern restoration. 246. Eoulliiul 
Pan, from the Villa de 5 Quintihi, at 
Roma Vecchia. Mall VI. — 250. Vase 
in white marble with Neptune and 
sea-hor&es. 253. Mnemosyne, from the 
Villa Mattel, a most graceful work, 
badly restored as Ceres. 255. Large 
oval urn, with vine-leaves and grapes 
in relief, and handsome handles. 
257. Ganymede, from the Roman 
theatre at Falerone, in the March of 
Ancona. 259. A Faun. 261. Paris. 
A milestone of the time of Maxeutius, 
marked V., and supporting a handsome 
marble urn (266) with Cupids engaged 
in the vintage in relief. 264. Statue of 
one of the sons of Niobe. 269. Sar- 
cophagus representing the rape of the 
daughters of Leucippus by Castor and 
Pollux. Continuing to the S. we find 

19. The Arazzi or Tapestries of Ra- 
phael, which are arranged in a long 
corridor divided into three portions, 
preceding the Gallery of Maps. They 
are called Arazzi , from having been 
manufactured at Arras in France. In 
1515 and the following year Raphael 
designed 11 cartoons for the tapestries 
which Leo X required to cover the 
walls of the Sixtine chapel. These 
cartoons were executed by Raphael 
himself, assisted by Ms pupil Fran- 
cesco Penni ; seven of the number were 
purchased in Flanders by Charles I., 
and are now preserved in the S. 
Kensington Museum. The tapestries 
from these cartoons were executed 
under the direction of Bernhard van 
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Oriey, the pupil of Raphael, then 
resident in the Low Countries Ten 
of the subjects represent the historv 
of St. Peter and St. Paul ; the 11th, <*f 
which all trace is lost, was the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, for the altarpiece, 

A second series of 13 taped ricA un- 
executed at a later period, by Ghdio 
Romano and others of Raphael’s pupil®, 
but only partially from the great mas- 
ter'" designs: the} represent various 
events in the life of Christ, and some 
among the number are so much in- 
ferior to the iirst series, that there 
A little doubt of their boinsr by his 
scholars. Luring the sack of Rome by 
the Constable de Bourbon, in 1527, these 
tapestries were seriously injured and 
stolen from the Vatican : they were re- 
stored in 1553 by the Constable Anne 
de Montmorency, but some valuable por- 
tions of them were lost for ever. They 
were again carried off by the French 
in 1798, and were sold to a Jew at 
Genoa, who burnt one of them for 
the sake of the gold and silver threads 
used in the bright lights. The specula- 
tion fortunately did not pay, and the 
Hebrew in 1808 offered to sell the 
remainder; when they were purchased 
by Pius VII. Luring the siege of 

* The tapestries of this second series were exe- 
cuted by oi der of Francis 1. of France to decorate 
the basilica of St. Petei’s on the occasion of the 
canonization of ri. Francesco da Paola in 1579. 
They are generally known under the name of 
Antzssi della Ueitola Nttma , to distinguish them 
from those oxcIusia ely from the designs of Ra- 
phael : as at present arranged the tapestrks of 
both series are mixed together. Several of these 
tapestries lme been restored at the Government 
manuiactoiy of S. "Michele. 

The Arazzi della Scitvla Torch la, exclusively 
from Raphael's designs, are — l. The Miraculous 
Draught of Fishes; 2. Christ delivering the Keys 
to St. Peter; a. The Stoning of St. Stephen; 4. 
St. Peter healing the Lame Man in the Temple, 
5. Death of Ananias ; 0. The Conversion oi St. 
Paul; 7. Elymas struck Blind; 8, St, Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra ; 9. The Preaching oi St. 
Paul at Athens; it). St. Paul in Prison at 
Philippi. 

The Aram della Scuola A r wva, by Raphael's 
pupils— 1. The Massacre of the Innocents; 2. 
The Adoration of the Shepherds; 3. The Adora- 
tion of the Magi; 4. The Presentation in the 
Temple; 5. The Resurrection; 6. Christ in 
Hades; 7. Christ at Emxnaus; 8. The Ascen- 
sion; 9. The Descent of the Holy Spirit; 10. 
Religion, Justice, and Brotherly Love. 
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Puma* in 1S19 they wore again ex- 
pn-ed to injury from flu* lire of t lie j 
French art lifer/. Tv o balls penal rated , 
the galkn, but fort mutely one fell on 
tin* floor, and t lie other at the lout ( 
t { t in 1 Miraculous Draught of Fishes/’ 1 
F'?*t tit /’Ms.—Tlie 10 subjects of this 
hykn Iu\e sufferttl greatly from lime, 
ami are nmeh faded, but the beauty 
of their composition i< imperishable, 
and, considering the difficulty of tiio 
uuicriA tiny are worked with >ur- , 
pri-iug iklelily to the original designs. 1 
lit the Hull of the Aruzzi, 310 feet 
lunj, nrevdhig the G alien of Maps, 
erael u [ by Pin, Till., are "the follow- 
ing, roimneuehig with the l.-hand side; 
— 1. ilie Deatlt of Ananias ; on the 
margin below, the return of Cardinal 
dt* 1 Mo del, afterwards Leo X., to Flo- 
rence in ] big. 2. Our Lord delh ering 
tin* ko)> 4 o St. Peter; and beluu , the 
flight of Cardinal de 1 Medici from 
Flo.vnee in 1191, disguised as a Fran- 
ckvm trim*. 3. Paul and Barnabas 
at Lustra ; and below, the Farewell of 
St. Paul and St. John. 4. Paul preach- 
ing at Athens. 5. Our Saviour appearing 
in the Garden to Mary Magdalene. G. 
The Supper at Emmaus. 7. The Presen- 
tation in the Temple. 8. The Xativit} . 
9. The Ascension. 10. The Adoration 
of the Magi. 11. Ohrid coining out of 
the m »pub hrc. 123. The Light of the Holy 
Spirit dev -ending on the Apostles. 

From here, crossing to the opposite 
-ide of the Hall, where the remainder 
< h tin* Aram have been recently placed, 
and less w ell seen from being bet ween the 
window s, are : — 13. St . Paid in prison at 
Philippi during an earthquake, which 
is here represented by a giant in a 
cm- era beneath. 14. Religion, Justice, 
and Brotherly Lea o, hr Van Orley 
and oilier pupils of [Raphael. 15. The 
Stoning of St, Stephen; and below, 
the return of Card, de’ Medici to 
Florence as Papal Legate. 16, The 
Miraculous Draught of Fishes ; and 
below, the entrance of Card, tie 5 Medici 
into the Conclave, where he was elected 
Pope (Leo X) . 1 7. 1 8. 19, The Massacre 
of the Innocents, in 3 portions, some 
of the cartoons for which are now in 


the Foundling Hospital in London, 
go. 21. 22. 3 smaller tapestries of a 
different period, representing the Cruci- 
fixion; the Presentation in the Temple; 
and our Saviour carrying the Cross. 
24. Cliritot and the Disciples. 25. Paul 
healing the lame man m the Temple. 
26. The Conversion of St. Paul. 

From this corridor the visitor enters 

20. The Gallery of Maps.-— Tills fine 
hall, 500 feet in length, is celebrated for 
it s- scries of geographical maps of Italy 
and its islands, painted in the reign of 
Gregory XIII., 1572-15S5, by the Do- 
minican Friar IgnazioDanti, afterwards 
Bishop of Alatri. They are interest mg 
chiefly as showing the geographical 
knowledge possessed at that period of 
the different provinces of the peninsula. 

Returning through the Gallery of 
Candelabra, the third flight of the 
grand stairs is decorated by ten fine 
columns, and leads from the landing- 
place of t he Hall of the Riga to 

XT. — 21. The Etruscan Museum, 
or Museo Gregoriano, to be seen on 
Thursdays (not festivals) from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. by permissions, and on other 
days by fee to guardian, same days 
and hours as the galleries of sculpture. 
This interesting department is owing 
to Pope Gregory XVI,, whose memory 
will ever be honoured by the student 
of Etruscan antiquities for the zeal 
and liberality with which he added 
these valuable objects of art to the 
treasures accumulated in the Vatican 
by his predecessors, many of which 
would have been dispersed, perhaps 
irrecoverably lost, if Gregory XVI. 
had not secured them for the museum. 
They have been arranged in a series 
of 13 rooms. The first contain a col- 
lection of terra-cotta monuments, sar- 
cophagi with recumbent figures, and 
other remains, which it would require 
a volume to describe in detail. Our 
limits, therefore, will only allow us to 
point out the most remarkable objects 
in each chamber, referring the visitor 
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to Dennis’s 6 Cities and Cemeteries uf 
Etruria/ where most of the object ^ in 
the collection are at cu ratify notiurl. 

Fir sf Vito idler i or Ti*tibvh (1). — I 1 
the ft alls of this apartment are pi -ed 
nil* icuous portrait ln\.ds, found In 
cfiifi rent Etruscan sites. The 3 reel m- 
beut and full-length figures in terra- 
cotta formed tlie fids of sarcophagi 
found near Toseanclla, The 2 horses’ 
heads in neirfro (volcanic tufa) were 
found over the entrance to a tomb 
at Yulei. 

Second Chamber. — This narrow cor- 
ridor contains two large tombs, one in 
travertine, remarkable for its recum- 
bent bearded figure and its bas-reliefs 
in low archaic character, representing 
a 3 it an in a chariot, a procession of 
musicians, &c., the figures of which 
have been painted red, tlie colour still 
perfect: 1 lie other large ura, without 
a lid, has also interesting reliefs: an 
extensive series of cinerary urns in terra- 
cotta, and alabaster urns chiefly from 
Yolterra and Cliiusi, with recumbent 
figures on their lids, and decorated in 
front with the popular mythological 
sculptures which we have mentioned 
as characteristic of these urns in our 
descriptions of Cliiusi and Yolterra. 

Third Chamber . The most remark- 
able objects in this room are the series 
of small hut urns , upon the brackets 
in the corners, still containing tlie 
burned bones of the dead, and for- 
merly supposed to be inscribed with 
Os can characters. They were found in 
1819 in the Necropolis of Alba Longa, 
between Marino and Albano, buried 
under three strata of successive erup- 
tions from the Latian volcanoes, and 
arc considered to represent the huts 
inhabited by the Latin tribe to which 
they belonged. Independently of their 
high antiquity, they are extremely 
curious as illustrations of a style differ- 
ing from all other sepulchral monu- 
ments which have come down io us. i 
A large sarcophagus standing in the] 
centre of the room, found at Tarquinii 
in 1834 $ on the fid is a male beardless 
figure holding a scroll, the 4 sides are 
ornamented with reliefs representing 
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Fourth Chamber. In the centre of ■ his 
room is n statue of Mercury ini erra-coi ta, 
fumd at Tfi oii. elegantly proportioned ; 
it is of Itoiuun workmanship. Among 
the other objects are a terra-coita 
urn found at To^eanella in 1831, on 
the cover of which is the recumbent 
figure of a youth, probably Adonis, 
with a wound in his thigh and a dog at 
his feet; fragments of 3 female statues 
found in excavating the tunnel of Monte 
Catillp near Tivoli; several small urns • 
an extensive series of terra-cotta ba&- 
reliefs, representing the Labours of Her- 
cules, of the Eoinan period, amongst 
which one of Hercules destroying the 
Hydra shows that the artist had before 
him the ordinary Polypus or Octopus, 
in designing the anomalous classical 
monster ; \ otive olleriugs, small portrait 
busts andprofiles, with ornamentedtiles, 
sepulchral friezes, mural decorations, 
and Etruscan and Greek glass vessels 
and ornaments, &e. 

Fifth Chamber (5). This and tlie 
three next chambers contain the Vases 
and Tazze. The collection comprises 
examples of all the known varieties of 
Etruscan workmanship, the elegant 
forms of Magna Givecia and Campania 
contrasting with the peculiar outlines 
of those winch belong more particularly 
to Etruria. Here are collected the light 
} ellow vases, with parti-coloured griffins, 
sphinxes, and mythological animals, in 
which we trace Etruscan art to its 
Egyptian origin ; mostly from the ( ombs 
at Cervetri, In another part we see 
the pure red vases with black figures, 

1 marking tlie periodw henEi -msean work- 
manship was independent of Egyptian 
influence : in another we find examples 
in which the manufacture attained its 
highest perfection, as shown in the 
black vases with reel figures, where the 
skill of the designer has reabVd tlie 
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mo 4 beam fful forms. The black vases 
of fcSuvieuno and Yolterra, and the 
red Oiic-s of Arezzo, all with reliefs, 
max al-o be recogiiked. Amount the 
great number of x ase» may be partieu- 
JartHtl one on u pedestal, found at 
YMci, with parti -coloured ngur< 3 on 
a pale ground, representing Mercury 
piv* siting the infant Bacchus to 
Adeline; and the celebrated Ponia- 
tow«hi vase of Triptoleinns sent by 
Cert * to instruct mankind in agricul- 
ture. In a corner near the window of 
the i>>t room of the vases is a humorous 
repivaciuaiion of Jupiter serenading 
Alci iieu a. sealed at a window, and Mer- 
cury tarn lug a ladder on the opposite 
side to assist his father — as Mr. Den- 
nis says, the scene is worthy of 
‘Punch.’ In the reuses ofthc vundoxx s 
which look out on the (xiarchno della 
Pigna ere some small £ trine an objects, 
and a h w good specimens of coloured 
glass, shuilar to that of Magna Greeia. 

iSLiu Cfot/iler (6). Large square 
hall, continuing line vases, of winch 
the 5 most important are placed on 
peck etals hi the centre. Three of 
these were found at Vnlei, and 2 at 
Oeiwefri. Of the Yulci va&es, one repre- 
sents Apollo attended by G Muses ; 
another, of great interest and beauty, 
represents, on one side, Achilles aud 
Ajax playing at the modern game of 
than'#, the c 1 hi heat la dlgUorhnn of 
classical gamester, the names of these 
personages being inscribed in Greek 
letters, a* well as the numbers that 
are issuing from their mouths, and the 
nunc of the artist, Exekias by whom 
it was made ; and, on the other side, 
Castor with his horse Ivyllaros, and 
dog ; the 3rd represents the death of 
licet or, and is also remarkable for its 
beauty. Of the 2 Onetri vases, one 
of globular form represents, m I rows, 
ehimseras, wild boars, lion*, &c., and the 
combat of Greeks and Troyans oxer 
the dead body of Patroclus ; the other, 
on one side, Peleus and Thetis re- 
ceiving t lie dead body of Achilles; 
on the opposite, Bacchus driving a 
quadriga. 

Hew a Ik CItmpbe r (7). A large semi- 


circular gallery corresponding to the 
hemieyele of the Giardino B divider e 
outside. Along the walls are arranged 
some of the very fine painted vases 
of the collection ; in 3 of the niches 
are the larger Amphora?, one from 
Buvo; the finest perhaps is that in 
1 the central niche, representing a meeting 
between Minerva and Hercules ; an- 
other, the last interview between Hec- 
tor and Hecuba ; two prize vases, one 
of which, allusive to a cock-fight, show's 
Minerva surrounded by the combatants ; 
another the contest between Cycnus and 
Hercules, where Minerva and Mars ap- 
peal' acting as seconds. 

'Eighth "Clt a inher: Sail of the Tazze 
(S). A long gallery containing a large 
number of x uses and fazze arranged on 
dielx es. A few of them were found in 
Magna Grreeia and among the Sabine 
lulls, but by far the greater number are 
from Yulci and Cervetri. The collection 
of tazze in this and the 2 preceding 
rooms is perhaps the most interesting 
in the museum ; it contains numerous 
specimens of the highest rarity and 
beauty, many of which can hardly be 
surpassed in size, in delicacy of form, 
or m the interest of the subjects painted 
upon them. Txvo of the most beau- 
tiful had been mended when discovered, 
a proof of the value set upon them by the 
Etruscans themselves. The subjects 
present us xxith a complete epitome 
of ancient mythology 7 ; we recognise 
most of the deities with their sym- 
bols, many xvell-knoxm episodes in the 
Trojan war and the siege of Thebes, 
the labours of Hercules, the history 
of Theseus, gymnastic exercises and 
games, races, combats, nuptial proces- 
sions, and religious rites. The col- 
lection of patera? and goblets, found 
chiefly at YuLei, is perhaps unrivalled » 
the most remarkable have been illus- 
trated in the work entitled the c Museo 
Gregoriano. 5 Some of these patera? are 
most interesting for the subjects repre- 
sented on them, and as works of art : 
one, the Dragon, represented here with 
the head of a serpent, vomiting Jason ; 
the rape of Proserpine ; another, the 
infant Mercury stealing the cattle of 
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Apollo, and afterwards betaking him- quisite reliefs representing the combat 
self to his cradle, near which Mnia is of Achilles and the Amazons ; this 
standing; a third, Ajax bearing away cista contained, when found, various 
the body of Ad idles ; and a fourth, articles of a lady’s toilette, hair-pin^, 
Hercules on the wares, in the bon 1 given rouge, 2 bone combs, a mirror, now pre- 
to him by Apollo, may be particular- served in one of the glass cases in the 
izeti* The press in this hail contains recess of the window, &e. ; — a small 


some good examples of black ware, and 
a remarkable painted vase found at 
Vulci, representing Menelaus hasten- 
ing to avenge himself, on entering 
Troy, upon Helen, when he is arrested 
by Venus, whilst Cupid appears be- 
tween them as a winged figure bear- 
ing a wreath, on which the w amor 
lets fall his sword before the god- 
dess of Love, and Helen flies towards 
a statue of Minerva for protection. 
The name of each personage is in- 
scribed in Greek characters. The bust 
of Gregory XVT. in tliis hall is by 
Cav. Fabris, the late Director of 
the museum. j 

Miifh Chamlej' (9), containing the 1 
Bronzes and Jewellery. The collec- 
tion of bronzes in this chamber is most 1 
interesting, indeed almost unique. On 
entering the room the attention is at 
once arre&ted by the bronze bier, or ( 
funeral couch, with 6 legs, found at 
Cervetri, the ancient Ccere, in the 
sepulchre which was excavated in 1826 
by Monsignore Kegolini and General 
Galassi, from whom it derived the name 
of the Regolini- Galassi tomb, as will be 
described in our account of Cervetri. 
Hear it are several tripods, each support- 
ing a caldron decorated with dragons’ 
and lions’ heads, end a bronze tray, sup- 
posed to have served as an incense- 
burner. Among the other treasures 
of this chamber may be mentioned 
the statue of a hoy wearing the bulla, 
found at Tarquinii, having an Etruscan 
inscription on the left arm; — a dafue 
of a warrior in armour, found at Todi 
in 1835 ; the helmet is a restoration, 
the coat of mail, which is beautifully 
worked, bears an Etruscan or Umbrian 
inscription on the girdle, supposed to be 
the name of the artist ; — a very beauti- 
ful chta mistiea, found at Vulci, with 
handles formed of female figures riding 
Upon swans, and decorated with ex- 


statue of Minerva, winged, with an owl 
in her hand, found at Grfce ; — several 
braziers from Vulci, with tougs, rakes, 
and shovels ; — a statue of an Araspex, 
in Ids sacrificial costume, with an Etrus- 
can inscription on his left thigh, found 
near the Tiber; — a war chariot of Ro- 
man times, found amongst the ruim 
of the Villa of the QuintiUi, on the 
Via Appia; it is elaborately orna- 
mented, and, with the exception of the 
pole and wheels, which are modern 
restoration*, it is so perfect, that 
doubts of its antiquity were long enter- 
tained. By the side of the car are 2 
fragments of colossal statues : the one, 
a portion of an arm, found in the 
harbour of Civil a Veeehia, is con- 
sidered to equal any ancient work in 
metal which has come down to us; it pro- 
bably belonged to the colossal statue of 
Trajan, represented as Neptune, which 
existed there ; the second, a portion of 
the tail of a gigantic dolphin found at 
the same time, and supposed to have 
formed a part of the same colossal 
marine group. Arranged round the 
walls are several circular shields in 
bronze, found in the Kegolini- Galassi 
tomb with the objects already de- 
scribed; some of them are 3 ft. in 
diameter; — another shield found at Bo- 
marzo, of the same size, with a lance- 
thrust through it, and its wmoden lining 
and leather braces still perfect; a bronze 
hand studded with gold nails ; several 
helmets, spears, battle-axes, cuirasses, 
greaves, and other pieces of armour ; a 
very curious bronze vizor ; a long cun etl 
Etruscan trumpet or pi liens, such as we 
see represented in the painted bas-reliefs 
of the tombs at Cervetri ; some fans : 
numerous beautiful candelabra, of great 
variety of form; and an almost countless 
collection of ftpeechj , or mirrors, many of 
which are highly polished, some gilt on 
the concave sides, and others ornamented 
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witli engraved figures or inscriptions. Tn posed ol‘ loaves of ivy, mml ». mu hfiivo, 
cases placed in difterent parts of the room most delicately wrought. In ether 
are most curious collections of house- compartments are necklaces, brai'fkt^ 
hold utensils — ilesh-Imoks, cups, cal- earring, ami armlets of *ohd gold, 
(Irons, <1 miners, jugs locks, a, eights, in en*ry variety of pattern ; n any 
handies of furniture riehiy ornamented; of them are elastic, and sever.! civ 
a series of idols in Riel earthenware, in the form of a serpent, either tinale 
found at iViv: small figures of am- or ceiled. The bulla?, or amulets, worn 
mals; comic iua>R: stri^ils, or seraper>, on the breast, are of large size, ana 
uh\ 1 in the baths; hair-pins ; coins ; elaborately worked. The rings are of 
stamped day-pieces, supposed to be various kinds ; some are set with pre- 
Etrnscan money; a pair of jointed clogs, cions stones, others are jointed, others 
the frame-work of bronze, with a wooden are simply composed of scurabtei set on 
linhm\ found at Yulci; writing imple- a snivel. The earrings are even mure 
nunt-of various kinds; and last, though varied in their patterns; some con- 
not the least in interest, an Alphabet sist of a single stone set in gold, v Idle 
seraichedona vase, or ink-bottle, of com- others are in the form of a ram's head, 
moil terra-cotta, and arranged in single a bird, or other animals. The fibula? 
letlers and in syllables, so that it might for fastening the toga, the chains for 
serve both as an alphabet and a spelling- the neck, the gold lace, &c., are so 
book". r i ]ii» remarkable relit? was found beautiful and minute in workmanship, 
in one of the tomb» of ancient Caere ; if that modern skill can produce few spe- 
has 25 letters, supposed lobe of the Pe- eimens of equal delicacy. One of the 
lasgic character, read, unlike the Etrus- most remarkable objects in this table is 
can, from left to right, Lepsius regards the embossed breastplate of the warrior 
it as tlie most ancient known example buried in the sepulchre. It is of gold, 
of the Greek alphabet and its arrange- with fibulas of an elaborate deserip- 
ment, and fihe letters as the most tion. Among the silver articles are eup> 
ancient forms of the Greek characters, and vases, decorated with reliefs of an 
Among its other peculiarities, the Egyptian character, some of which are 
letters H and £1 are altogether want- inscribed with the name “Larthia” 
bag. The Jewellery is contained in a in Etruscan letters. In an adjoin- 
staud in the centre of the room, which ing glass case is a collection of Ro- 
revokes ou a pivot for the convenience of man bronzes and glass, discovered at 
visitors, Tlie compartments into which Pompeii in 1819 during an excavation 
it is divided contain a miscellaneous col- at which Pius IX. was present; there 
lection of gold ornaments, most varied are some good pieces of window-glass, 
and beautiful. The extent of the col- a marble bas-relief of Alexander and 
lection is surprising when it is con- Bucephalus, and an iron spade similar 
tidered that most of the objects in in form to those used at this day in 
it were found in the single Regolini- England. 

Gala-si tomb at Cervetri. The gold Tenth Chamber , A passage conlain- 

ancl silver filigree of Genoa, the ing a series of Roman water-pipes in 
chains of Venice and Trichinopoly, do lead, dug up near the aqueduct of 
not surpass them in minuteness of exe- Trajan, close to the Porta Aurelia ; u 
cation, mid rarely approach them in bronze statue of a boy found near Pc- 
tasre. The patterns of the female or- rugia, having an Etruscan inscription 
raiments arc exquisitely beautiful, and on the leg, and holding a bird in his 
might be worn as novelties in any court hand ; and an Etruscan urn, with an in- 
of modern Europe, In one compart- scription, from Yulci, leads us to 
ment are wreaths for the head, chaplets Eleventh Chamber , or of the Tombs 
for the priests and magistrates, and (10), in which are preserved copies upon 
bands for the female head-dress ; some canvas of the paintings discovered in the 
are simple fillets, while others are com- principal tombs of Tarquinii, and m the 
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Painted Tomb of Yulci; they do not 1 was found in tlie EegoIi.nl- Gu 
give tin* complete series of any single i at Ceivetri. Descending agi 
tomb, but are a selection of the choirest Hall of the Greek Cross-, a d< 
subjects. The Etnwmn i aintings here A. of the dair- ghes access t 
copied are noticed in one account ol 

Tarqmuii, at the close of tins volume. 1 XYL — 2-. Tue Egyptian 

Tile Yulci am from one of which, although inlciorton 

the f e o paint *d tombs discovered on lor collections 1\. of Dp „ 
that site. As this tomb is now on- t sents much interest. It 
tirely destroyed, and as the paintings j inenccd by Pius Y1I., by 
at Tarquinii are rapidly perishing from i lion purchased from Audi 
damp and exposure to the atmosphere, and with various Egyptian : 
these copies are of great value as I'epre- formerly in the Capitoliue 
senlations of costume and domestic museums : numerous addit 
manners. On one we see a boar- been made to it since then, ! 
hunt, -with huntsman in full cliace ; of 10 rooms, placed under 
in another a horse-race, with the Etruscan collection, 
judges, the stand, the prize, and all JAird Room, opening near t 
the anxiety of the start ; on a third is the Greek Cross. — Two fine 
represented a death-bed scene of touch- cases in green basalt, and 
mg interest ; on others are various painted ones in wood, 
dances, games, funeral feasts, and re- Second Room — contains cc 
ligious ceremonies. This room also tues of Egyptian divinities, ch 
contains several red and brown fluted lion-headed goddess Buba&tes 
jars for oil and wine from Veil and The two antique lions in g 
Caere ; a sarcophagus in the form of an merly stood at the Eontana cl 
Ionic temple, with an inscription re- near the Baths of Diocletiz 
cording (he name of Tanaquil (Thanch- the Cartouches which are eu 
vilus) j an inscribed eippus in the form them, they appear to date 
of a millstone; earthen braziers; some tanebo I., in the beginning ( 
specimens of Etruscan sculpture in centy. b.c. The large fern 
marble ; an inscription of a. 3>. 305 between these lions is supp< 
found at Yulci, interesting as fixing present a daughter of Elm 
the name of the site, Ac, — Returning Sesostris. In another part o: 
through the Hall of the Bronzes, is the are statues of Ptolemy Pit 
Twelfth Chamber, off which is a fac- and Ills wife Arsinoe, with hi 
simile of an unpainted tomb; it is eal inscriptions; they form 
entered by a low door, and guarded in the Palace of the Sonafc 
on each side by lions eouchanfc from Capitol, and were discover 
Yulci. It is divided in the inte- the ruins of the gardens of S; 
rior into 2 vaulted cells with 3 Third Room . — A large 
couches, on which the bodies were taming principally "Roman 
placed, while on the walls are hung of Egyptian statues, for 
vases, tazze, and other objects of part from the Villa Aclria 
domestic use. In a glass case in the are not genuine Egyptian xn 
centre of this chamber are several bur merely copies of the 
handsome vases in bronze, some of a Hadrian. Their interest, 
peculiar yellow metal, one a hind of consists in being illusiratk 
patera, with an Etruscan inscription, art and tasre of the peri 
Most of these objects were discovered work of art, one of the mo. 
in a tomb of the family of the Horen- ! able is the colossal statue of 
nil, near Bolsena. The singular bronze in white marble, and a recuih 
vase in the form of tw r o cones joined by of the Nile, 
their summits, placed over tins case, JAovrth Room, — Smaller 
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dr' Aie? in *1 one, and a collection of 
r » t,;ii usd * iw oriental jlabu ft”. 
fiofnd, or &i iiiicfreular hull, 
r u \ n» the hunk ule of V> 

1 An udeJ 1 1* «ra oi4'dde,b'iw*mmded 
h\ i ini'iU 1 ' i id nuumiivfws an 5 
*t I a<N ofd a Lu-gxrEg}! tivi 
in jr Hite and basalt. 

,SA // Room.-— Ea ypi lan diunities, 
fCJt’f id, diX 

,s\ri, H Ran ui . — The ‘unallerEgj ptLn 

Two i/i &v. 

jYy/fr/z Room . — Surroun ded u ii li glass 
ra *i - containing small figures, in stone 
and earthenware, of Eg} piian dfr unties. 

37a//. JIqqji. — Several papyri in 
frames. 

TetitJt Hoorn. — Sundry Cupliic and 
Aim bie in scrip lions on tlie walls; a 
model of rue great Pyramid, and some 
Sicks, a east of the Rosetta inscrip- 
tion. 


XA T IL Libeahy op the Vatican 

The entrance to the Library, formerly 
by one of the doors on the 1. near the X. 
extremity of the Galleria Lapidaria of 
the Museum, at the entry to the Chiara- 
monti Museum, is now by a pate oppo- 
site the foot of the stairs which lead to 
the Rail of the Greek Cross. "Visitors 
are . d nutted a few at a time by the 
Cmdoli: days and hours the same as 
for ih» Museum of Sculpture. 

The Vatican Library may be con- 
sidered to have been founded by Ni- 
cholas V. (1417), who transferred to 
Ills* new palace the manuscripts which 
had been collected in the Lateran. 
The library at the death of Nicholas 
V, is said to hare contained 9000 
MS' S , but many of them were dis- 
pc’-ul by his successor CalixLis III, 
These losses were not repaired imtil the 
1 hue of Sixtus IV,, whose zeal in rest or- 
ing and augmenting the library is cele- 
brated by Ariosto and by Platina, who ! 
was appointed its librarian about 1480. j 
The present building was erected by 
Sixtus V. in 1588, from the designs of 
Fontana, a new apartment having be- 
come necessary to receive the eolloe- 
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tions made by his immeuhte petd - 
ee*M.ra, and poidiuiLvch by L i > \,, 
u ho, 1 kc hh fat her L< avnzt ► thi M,._ , « 
ifrun, lad uit scents rtu cn v 
cot lit ti w to >lk ir mm*, [ u j» 
eelH,rr) t* * th k hVan flat - i ay A 
from the *\ n* o. lie I bill r * + ay 
vise i the n’nuliCLice oi* the ponL 
was aided b) the acquisition of uiher 
important collection. The first w as 
that of Fuhiua Vrslnus in 1600, fol- 
lowed by Fee valuable collections of 
the Benedictine monastery of Bobbin, 
composed chieily of Palimpsests. The 
library then contained 10, GOO MSS., of 
whicli 8500 v ere Lai in, and 2160 
Greek. The Palatine library, belong- 
ing to the Elector Palatine, captured at 
Heidelberg by de Tilly, and present M 
to Gregory XV, in 1621 by duke 
Maximilian of Bavaria, was the next 
accession; it contained 238S MSS., 
1956 of which were Latin, and 482 
Greek. In 1058 the Vatican received 
tlie library of Urbmo, founded by duke 
Federigo, whose passion for books was 
so great, that at the taking of Vol terra 
in 1172 he reserved nothing but a 
Hebrew Bible for his own share of 
the spoil. This collection enriched the 
Vatican with 1711 Greek and Latin 
MSS. In 1690 the Bibliotheca Alex- 
andrina, the collection of Christina 
queen of Sweden, was added to the 
library; it comprehended all the lite- 
rary treasures taken by her father 
Gustavus Adolphus at Prague, TVnrtz- 
burg, and Bremen, and amounted to 
2291 MSS., of which 2101 were Latin, 
and 190 Greek. Clement XI. in the 
beginning of the last century presented 
55 Greek MSS. to the collection ; and 
in 1746 it received the splendid library 
of the Ottobuoni family, containing 
3SG2 MSS., of which 3391 were Latin, 
and 474 Greek. About the same time 
it was augmented by 266 MSS. from 
the library of the Marquis Capponi. 
Tlie last addition of importance was 
that of 162 Greek MSS. from the con- 
vent of S. Basilio at Grotta Ferrata. 
At the peace of 1815 the late king of 
Prussia, at the suggestion of AY. Hum- 
boldt, applied to Pius TIT, for the 
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restoration of some of the manuscripts t ions, found in the Triopeum ofTIerort^ 
which had been plundered from the Atticus on the Via Appia (the ori- 
Heidelberg library by De Tilly. A gmals are now in the Museum, at 
more favourable moment for tills re- Staples). A series of portraits of the 
quc&t eouhl not have been chosen : the cardinal librarians hang round this 
service rendered to the Church by the and the next room : that of Cardinal 
restoration of the pope to his throne Giustimani is lr v Bomenichino, the 
was acknowledged by that enlightened must recent being that of the eele- 
and virtuous ponhri on all occasions: brated Cardinal Mai. In the adjoin* 
and m this instance the request of the ing one, called the Chamber oi' the 
king of Prussia was immediately an- Scribes, round which sit the assistant 
swered by the restoration of many librarians, m stalls decorated with 
MS IS. of great importance to the Ger- intarsia- work by Prate Giovanni da 
man historian. At the present time Yerona, are tables for persons admitted 
the Vatican Library contains in the to study and consult the MSS. in the 
Oriental collection 590 Hebrew, 787 Library. The ceiling is painted by 
Arabic, 80 Coptic, 71 JSiliiopie, 159 Paid JBriU and Marco de Fauiza. 
Syriac, 04 Turkish, 65 Persian, 1 

Samaritan, 1 8 Armenian, 2 Iberian, 22 The Great Hall, which is 220 ft. long, 
Indian, 10 Cliinese, and 18 Sclavonic is divided by pilasters into 2 portions, 
manuscripts. The amount of the whole and is decorated with frescoes by Scipi- 
colleclion of Greek, Latin, and Oriental one Caietani, Paris Xogari, Cesare Xeb- 
manuscripts is 23,580, the finest col- bia, and other artists ; it underwent a 
lection in the world. The number of complete restoration under Pius VL, 
printed books was not more than 30,000, and is one of the most magnificent 
though it had been loosely stated at halls of the kind. The marble pave- 
cionble that figure, until the addition of ment has been laid down by Pius IX. 
the library of Count Cieognara, chiefly in place of the original one in red 
relative to the fine arts and their tiles, and wliich adds greatly to the 
history, and, in 1855, of the col- splendour of the Hall. Attached to 
lection of Cardinal Mai (6950 vols., the pilasters and the walls are the 
and 292 MSS.), a munificent donation painted cabinets or presses winch con- 
of Pius IX. to the Library of the tam the MSS.; these are shut with 
Vatican. The library is open daily closed doors, so that a stranger might 
for study from 8 in the morning until walk through the entire suite of apart- 
noon, excepting during the recess, ments, and have no suspicion that he 
which begins on June 28th, and con- was surrounded by the first literary trea- 
finues until Hot. On Thursdays, and sures in the world. Between the pilas- 
on numerous feast-days, it is always ters are placed several valuable modem 
closed to students, although generally works of art. Two fine tables of granite, 
open to visitors, and the accommodation supported by bronze figures by Valadier; 
is so limited that only those who wish a beautiful column of Oriental aldbas- 
to consult MSS. can find places. The tro fiorilo ; 2 candelabra of Sevres 
printed books are little available for china, presented to Pius VII. by Xa- 
study for want of a catalogue. The poleon ; a fine vase from the same 
present Pope has ordered this de- manufactory to Leo XII. by Charles X.; 
fieiency to be supplied. The fee to a vase of Malachite by the Emperor 
the eustode who shows the library, for of Bussia, and a very large specimen of 
a party, is from 1 to 2 francs. the same valuable material by the late 

Prince Demiclofi ; two handsome vases 
The Anteroom (11) contains in a of Meissen porcelain, with views of the 
glass case a 'line papyrus relating to royal residences near Berlin, presented 
funeral rites of the Egyptians ; and two by the King of Prussia to Pius IX, 
easts of columns with Greek inscrip- in 1860 ; a fine vase of Oriental ala- 
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hiipter, made in Home from a block 
presented by the Pasha of Egypt; 
The large vu<e in Sevres porcelain, 
cohered with Christian emblems in an 
(Mi'lv >tyle, presented by Napoleon 
III." to Piu« IX. on the occasion 
of t he baptism of the heir to the Im- 
perial throne, w hen it was used as the 
baptismal font : and a third in 1889, 
on the occasion of the Pope’s 50tli 
Ma^s, by the King of Prussia ; and a 
beautiful basin in "Aberdeen granite, a 
gift from the late Algernon Duke of 
Northumberland to Cardinal AntoneUi, 
and by him presented to the library. 
Two vases of Chinese enamelled metal, 
opposite two windows, were sent 
from Pekin by the Pope’s Apostolic 
Vicar in 1872. The frescoes on the 
walls represent on one side the founda- 
tion of the most celebrated ancient 
libraries, and on the other the different 
councils of the Church ; those on the 
pilasters the inventors of the characters 
or letters used in expressing the prin- 
cipal knov n languages. Out of the 
great hall a door on the rfc. leads into 
the ArcUcio Secrete (12), where are 
preserved the most interesting manu- 
script historical documents connected 
with the government of the popes, 
diplomatic correspondence, &c. The 
door leading into it is a fine speci- 
men of iiitarsia* work, with views of 
4 of the principal monuments erected 
during the reign of Pius IX. — the Via- 
duct of Larieeia, the Basilica of St. 
Paul, and the i abernaeles of the latter 
eh. and of the Lateran. 

The Galleries which open from 
the extremity of the Great Hall, and 
which occupy a length of 1200 feet, 
contain also presses with the manu- 
scripts ; they are divided into several 
halls. Entering on the L, on each side 
are presses containing the MS. collec- 
tions of Queen Christina of Sweden, on 
the outside of which have been painted 
the several monuments of Some re- 
stored during the present pontificate. 
On the end wall of the second Hall is 
an interesting view of St. Peter’s, as 
designed by Michel Angelo, surrounded 


wdh a square portico; and opposite 
another of the raising of the Vatican 
obelisk by Font ana. To these succeed 
5 other halls : the first contains the con- 
tinuation of the MS. collection ; the 3 
Halls (13, 14, and 15 of plan), forming 
the Museo Cristlaw , follow. In the 
first, enclosed in cabinets, is an inte- 
resting collection of lamps, glass vessels, 
gems, personal ornaments, instruments 
for domestic use of the early Chris- 
tians, chiefly from the Catacombs ; i here 
are also instruments of torture em- 
ployed against the early sufferers for our 
faith, amongst winch deserves notice a 
j plumbatim, or copper ball, filled with 
lead and attached to a chain, found 
alongside the body of a Christian martyr 
in his tomb. One of the remarkable 
collections in the Museo Cristiano is 
that of ancient glass, chiefly used in the 
funereal banquets, from the catacombs. 

1 Among the other objects are amber 
vessels with reliefs and Christian sym- 
bols, carvings m ivory. In the press 
marked No. 14 is the Biptyohon Ham - 
bonense of Agiltrude, wile of Guido 
da Spoleto, a curious specimen of Ita- 
lian art of the 9th century; m another 
a fine diptych of the 5th, on which 
maybe seen one of the earliest represen- 
tations of the Cross. Beyond this is the 
hall called the Stanza del Papin (14), 
containing a series of diplomas and 
charters from the 5th to the Sill ceuly ., 
the oldest being of a.i>. 409 ; on the 
ceiling and walls are historical frescoes 
byMengs. The room (15) that follows 
contains a very interesting collection of 
Byzantine and medieval Italian paint- 
ings to the end of the 15th century, 
and a Russian Calendar of the 171 1), 
covered with minute figures, in the 
form of a Greek cross. On the end 
wall is a fine crucifix in rock crystal, 
with three medallions, engraved in in- 
taglio , the latter with the lush oiM udm, 
Christ bearing his cross, and the En- 
tombment. They were executed by a 
modem artist, Valerio de’ Belli of Vi- 
cenza, and added to the Library by- 
Pius IX. The tables in the centre 
are made of fragments of marble* 
discovered hi the' Catacombs of & 
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Oalixfus, SS. Serous and Aeluflcm ; 
and tlic circular one from the ruin-4 
of Hippo, in X. Africa, the coun- 
try of S. Augustine. 

Opening out of the hall of Christian 
paintings, and on the rt., is an apart- 
ment of % rooms (16), i cry handsomely 
restored. The first, with the Samson 
slaying the Philistines, and canning 
off the Gales of Gaza, on the ceiling, 
painted by Guido , is specially des- 
tined to ancient frescoes, of Vv Inch the 
most celebrated is that known as the 
Nozze Alclobrandm, found near the 
Arch of Gallienus, in 16GG. It became 
the property of Clement YTTL, and has 
from lliib eireumstauee been desig- 
nated by the name of bh family. For 
many years it was the chief ornament 
of the Villa Aldobrandini, and was 
considered I he most precious specimen 
of ancient painting, until the disco- 
veries at Herculaneum deprived it 
of that pre-eminence. Many cele- 
brated painters made it the object of 
their study, and a copy by Poussin 
is preserved in the Doria gallery. Al- 
though injured by restoration, it was 
considered so valuable in ISIS that 
it was purchased of Cardinal Aldobran- 
dini by Pius VII. for 10,000 scudi. It 
represents, m the opinion of Winck- 
elinann, the Marriage of Peleus and 
Thetis. The composition consists of 10 
figures : the bridegroom is sitting at the 
foot of a richly-carved couch, on which 
sits the bride, attired in white drapery, 
accompanied by a female, who seems to 
be advising with her ; on the extreme 1. 
of the picture a priest and two youths 
are standing at a circular altar preparing 
for the lustral offering. Between them 
and the couch is a finely draped female 
figure leaning on an altar, and holding 
what appears to bo a shell. On the rt. 
of the picture is a group of 3 figures 
standing near a tripod : one holds a 
tazza ; the second, a fine commanding 
personage, wears a crown ; the third is 
playing on a harp of G strings. The 
bridegroom, in the opinion of John 
Bell, is the finest thing he had ever 
seen. “ His brown colour gives a 
singular appearance of hardihood and 


Moult', 

lolun of haling grappled wuthdmur 
and felt the influence of burning suns. 
The limbs mu drawn with inimitable 
skill, slender, of the finest proportions, 
making the just medium bit , ecu 
strength and agility; while the low 
sustaining posture, resting lirmlj on 
the rt. hand, half turning towards the 
bride, is wonderfully eoncehcd. A 
pleasing tone of purity reigns through 
the whole composition, in which no- 
thing bacchanalian o fiends the eye or 
invades the chaste keeping of the ^cene.” 
A good terra-cotta relief, in the Muses 
Napoleon III., formerly in the Campnna 
Collodion, is an exact reproduction of 
the principal group in the Nozze Aldo* 
brandmi. The other ancient paintings 
here arc, a Bare of Tigers, Antelopes, 
and Apes, in v liich the Egyptian A. oryx 
is very accurately represented; all these 
animals bearing feathers on the head, 
as we see in the modern Roman races 
of the Corso : five figures of Seylla, 
Phaedra, Pasiphae, Canace, and Myrrha, 
discovered on the walls of a villa near 
Tor Marancio on the Via Ardea- 
tina: a series of subjects from the 
Odyssey, found m the ruins of a So- 
man house in the Via Graziom, on the 
Etquiline; they have been di scribed in 
a work by Father Matranga, who en- 
deavoured to prove that the building 
formed part of the house of Livia, and 
some paintings from the Ruins of 
Ostia, one representing the unloading 
of a vessel with corn, the porters 
having their names beneath, the master 
on the poop, who is designated as 
Magister Farneanvs . The floor of 
tliis room has inlaid as its pavement 
an ancient mosaic, from a Roman 
villa near the Porta cli San Lorenzo. 
In front of the window is placed a 
large gold vase, presented to the Pope 
in 1856 by the King of Siam, with 
the miniature portrait of his bare- 
legged Majesty, a frightfully ugly 
old mam Opening to the rt. from 
the end of the room containing the 
Kozze Aldobrandini is a smaller one 
containing a collection of inscrip- 
tions or Signet Tegidaria stamped on 
Roman tiles ; some Ohiistain frescoes, 
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r . tiio-t wo vhy nf relit e auinn^&i. : 
v hi mi aiv— Our Nuionr among-4 lb' 
Ap>,le*, or the Lmt Supper, a do^e 
v,iUi the oliu -brunch. and a cop) of 
u female in the act of adoration (an 
Ovmte), from the Catacomb* of St. 
Xereo. The pretended painting of 
Ch irbmia rue L of very doubtful au- 
thenticih . A eurile teat, in bruize, 
a fragment of the mosaic w liieli eo- 
^ ereff the Triclinium of Leo III. near 
the Lateral! Palace; and a Cibo- 
ri tin in La Robbia mare. The Luca 
dell i Robbia plates, from the palace 
of Cade! (r.uidolfo, w ere placed on 
. ht lu m f hi - room in 1 BSO. Return- 
ing to the gallery of the Library, in tiie 
farthest re cm, formerly the chapel of 
Pius T., L a line full-length portrait of 
Pius IX,, painted on gla-s b\ Schmitz 
at Ai\ la C'hrpelle ; a Piue-Lieu sculp- 
timfl In an artist of Tours, named 
RfoMerr, a labour of 25 \eaiv, in the 
shle of the 10th ceuiv., presented to 
Pius IX. b) the inhabitants of La 
Tourame ; a reading-desk by the ladies 
of Tourney; a unseal, mill richly- 
cc c\ ed figures by the Emperor of 
Austria ; and m e*i«cs» round the walls, 
portfolios containing the addresses pre- 
sented to Ilis Holiness from every 
corner of the Catholic world on the 
occasion of his recent misfortunes ; in 
a bag art* the i hiring cards left for the 
Pope upon the same occasion. 

Be) one! the chapel of Pius V. is 
a series of several chambers called 
Gabinetto Borgia (17), containing the 
printed books, illustrated works, the 
library on the history of the Pine 
Arfv formed by Oieognara, and that 
of the late Cardinal Mai, purchased 
bj Pius IX. : the sculptures which 
w ere formerly here have been removed 
to the Lateral! Museum. Tliese cham- 
bers were built by Alexander VI., 
from whom they derive their name; 
they are well north visiting for the 
paintings on the vaults and walls, 
and iv ill be shown by the person who 
accompanies strangers over the Library 
on presentation of a permission from 
the Prefect of the Library; they are 
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till d with pri do 1 N <A-. It* it L ? 
uiuarhablo for iA ruling. u wuittd 
with stucco relic I V b) „ oa 

Wine, and arabe q*uv by Fieri, it dd 
Vc,jrn the 12 Bib) Is arc tint wors* 
by Fi,ifurb\hio ; 1 lie circular nie- 
dallioiis represent the 7 planets, and 
a group oi plulo ophers diw-ourvug 
oter a globe, Ro on I J. s called of the 
Credo, from the p unpegs of the 12 
Apostles and Prophets discoursing on 
the subject of the Belief. Tins apart- 
ment was the Uva-ury of Ah vender 
VI., whose annorul hearings are upon 
1 the v alls. Ron, a III., of the A,*h and 
Se* paces. In each o 1 ’ 1 he paint ei i spaces 
of the roof are emblems of the liberal 
a *ts; m that of Rhetoric mav be seen the 
name of the punbv Riniv ricchio; each 
tig are lias the name below. In this 
room expired Pope Alexander YL, of 
fever, Aug. 13, 1503. Room IT. : this 
and the last apartment had their 
walls covered with tapestries. The 
paintings represent events in the lives 
of SS. Antony, Sebastian, Catherine 
of Alexandria, Juliana, and Barbara, 
and the meeting of S. Elizabeth and 
the Virgin. On the lunette over one 
of the doors, the figure of the Virgin 
is supposed to be the portrait of Griiuia 
Faroes©, the favourite of Alexander VI. 
Room V. : the paintings here represent 
the Annunciation, Nativity, Adoration 
of the Magi, Ascension, Pentecost, and 
Assumption (the kneeling figure in one 
of these, before the Virgin, is that of 
the notorious Csesar Borgia, the illegiti- 
mate son of the Pope, so celebrated for 
his cruelties, and the part he played 
in the history of Italy in the loth 
conty. Room VI., or Sail oj the 
Guards: the fme chimney here is by 
Sansovino ; the paintings and decora- 
tions by Giovanni da Udine and Merino 
del Taya, and executed in the reign of 
Leo X., the paintings relative to the 
history of the Church having replaced 
others by MnturkeMo, To 2 rooms 
opening out of the App. Borgia luw e 
been removed the Collection of Coins 
and Medals, which was plundered of 
so many of its treasures by one of its 
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otvii curat orb during the ab&enee ofi 
the Pope in 1849. The number as- 
certained to he missing is consider- 
able. Many of the-e medals -were of 
great rarity; their loss was a public 
mils fortune , the greater part having 
been melted down. Some were unique 
gold coins, ehielly of the Roman period, 
amongst which was a medal of An- 
tinous, one of the largest specimens in 
gold which had been handed down 
from antiquity. The present collection, 
classed by Sibilio. is now in progress 
of re-arrangement by the eminent phi- 
lologist Ignazio Guiili; when com- 
pleted, the most important specimens 
will be exposed to the public v lew 
In addition to the ancient coins and 
medals, and Papal coins, the earliest 
of which is of the reign of Gregory 
III. (a.d. 781-41), is a large series of 
Papal bull-seals — the most remote at- 
tributed to Pope Deodatus, a.d. 614. 

The Gallery on the rt. of the Great 
Hall of the Library, contains also presses 
with MSS., surmounted by Etruscan 
vases, and is ornamented with indif- 
ferent frescoes illustrating the principal 
events in the troubled reigns of Pius 
YX. and Pius YII. It is separated into 
halls by columns of ancient marbles 
and red porphyry. In one — that pre- 
ceding the Museo Profan o — arc two 
curious tslatucs of the god Mithras, 
in the form as he was venerated in the 
temples, consisting of a human figure 
with a lion’s head, the body entwined 
with a serpent, and holding keys in 
each hand. On two of the porphyry 
columns near this are sculptured twin 
figures, in high relief, of warriors, 
similar in style and costume to those at 
the comer of the Basilica of San Marco 
at Venice ; they -were in all probability 
brought from the East during the 
Lower Empire. At the extremity of the 
rt.-hand gallery is the so-called Museo 
JProfano (18), to distinguish it from the 
M. Cristiano in the opposite gallery 
of the library; it contains a very 
valuable collection of small Greek and 
Roman antiquities in bronze, ivories, 
glass, &e.j consisting principally of 


lamps, vast", and personal ornanu nts * 
some antique mosaics. The caning*, 
in ivory, atfixed to the shutters of the 
cabinets, having, for the greater part, 
been found attached to the Christian 
sepulchres in the catacombs : they 
date from the 2nd to the 7th cen- 
tury : amongst them is a remarkable 
group of a triumphal car drawn by 
four horses, a close resemblance to 
that of the large bas-relief of Marcus 
Aurelius on the stairs of the Palazzo 
de’ Conservatory in the Capitol. The 
collection of modern cameos in pietra- 
dura b\ G irometti, purchased by Gre- 
gory XVI., and a very beautiful cup 
in amber, with reliefs. Tv o works 
of Cellini, representing the fable of 
Perseus, and the wars of the Tro- 
jans, have been placed here. Here 
also are the nails, tiles, and other 
fragments of the framework of Caesar’s 
villa, found in the lake of Hemi, and 
long supposed to be the timbers of an 
ancient ship ; several vases and articles 
of domestic economy ; and the hair of 
a Roman vonng lady, tastefully tressed 
up, found with her {skeleton in a sarco- 
phagus. 

The principal manuscript treasures 
of the library are the following : — The 
celebrated Codex ration tins or Bible 
of the early port of the 4 th century, 
in Greek, containing the oldest of the 
Scptuagint -versions of the Scriptures, 
and the fust Greek one of the Xew 
Testament. It is supposed to have 
been one of tlie 50 copies procured 
; at Alexandria by Eusebius, by order 
of Constantine, for tlie churches at 
Constantinople. This most important 
monument of biblical literature, and 
which had remained so long unedited, 
had been printed under the superinten- 
dence of the late Cardinal Mai seve- 
ral years since, but scruples had arisen 
to prevent its publication until lately, 
when the reigning Pontiff withdrew the 
interdict of his predecessor.* The Ffr- 
gil of the 4ilh or 5 tk century , with 50 

* Vetus et Novum Testament, am, ex antiquis- 
simo Codice Vatican©, ed. Angelas Maius, 
S.R.E., Card., Rome, 1857, Spit&iiver; and Novum 
Testamentum, Romm, 1850, Spitiiover. 
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f ii tujLN in. m u' iii *i portrait ‘*f 1 k- 
jm. vm! V/»vii In fa 1 * ea^r mims- m 
8 ad » 11 u*J « *Ii. The T* r> sc* of t no At . i 
eejttmw, with ’ irmPmv-. lke-e vcr- 
rimi- of VuT’I juu T» v i ice bid mred 
to CarJun i B mho. and pass'd w ith 
Irh ot her cf/Lection 5 * into the ducal 
iihnirv of Trbiuu : the Terence wa^pre- 
bonte’i t » I ’s fatkr, Bernardo Bembo, 
by Pore* Ik IBruonio, Ike Neapolitan 
p et. A 2) reeve fit* the 41h or Oth 
o*ti$v M the oldest known. Fragments 
uf a Virgil of the 12th cent my. The 
"a* ru tit* Jhyvhlic a, the celebrated pa- 
3i*u»«: dbco’iCivd by Cardinal Ma'i 
under a version of St. Augustin’* Com- 
Them tin on tin* P-alm*. This is eon- 
ridn\ I* the oiled Latin MS. extant. 
Th c Fdimps^i if Ury, lib. 93, from 
the lib”; tin of Chri-tioa queen of *S\y c- 
dou. Th** Fit Ar>'h fn,in the si me eol- 
leetion, tv it 1 i note* by Grotius. The 
titan on of the 3 tth Amfy., with com- 
inciilarit * hr the English Dominican 
monk Xriwtb, from the library of 
the daks of t rhino. A Pliny, with 
i * it e red in g figures of animals. The Meno- 
ftjgla Graca, or Greek calendar, of the 
lfith ceil tv., ordered by the emperor 
Basil : a fine example of Byzantine art, 
brilliantly illuminated with representa- 
tions of basilicas, monasteries, and mar- 
tyrdoms of various saints of the Greek 
Church. The Homilies of St. Gregory 
Saz 'ti>Kfav\ of the yea 1 * 1 < *<>i% and the 
F> " »jf lie ’ve.r* 1128, both 

ICw nit, . of jred nlertk . ih* 

latter B Aou the V rhino library. A 
Gnek version of the Ads tjf the 
Jt/Wfcv, written in gold, presented to 
Innocent V ITT. by Charlotte queen of 
Cyprus. The large Hebrew Bible, in 
folio, from the library of the duke of 
Urbino, fur which the Jews of Venice 
oficred its weight in gold. The Com- 
no darks on the Kero Testament, with 
miniatures of the l-lth eenty., by Nic- 
cjIu da Bologna. The Bredary of 
Matthias Cor rims of the year 1192, 
beautifully written and illuminated 
by At f avtui fi. The Fa reinvent Scroll 
of a Greek MS. of the 7th century, 
32 feet long, with miniatures of tho 
history of Joshua, The Ojjhium Mor- 
llhmel} 


with k ri ii] \,i’ nacis Ike 
CVkr J lexiranu , a erica, r of im- 
mensc length. The dedication eny>y 
of the M itrlkj SejAtui Sacrum* . to ram 
ai h*'/ uw v Marfi'tvm Ldh* f" by 
Hutry VIII., printed on vellum at 
London in 1521, with the kings signa- 
ture and the autograph inscription on 
the Last page but one, ** Link Henry 
Bex/’ 

“ And cram ran lb :uicus,Leo ppcime»mlttit. 
lice ipiii, e< tilf'i teste tt umlcitk*/ 1 

2 letters from Merry Till to dune 
Bole g a , in French and English. The 
Dade of tho loth centy., with minia- 
tures by Gittlb Clonic. The Dade del 
BoemcdoAn the verj beautiful writing 
of the author of the Became run, to 
which his signature as Johannes tie 
Cert ah! u is aiiKod, and with notes said 
t o be by Pelrai eb ; the poem is preceded 
by Boccaccio’s dedicatory epi-tle to the 
poet. A volume of Tasso's Autographs, 
containing a sketch of the first 3 cantos 
of the Gemsalemme, written in his 19th 
year, and dedicated to the duke of 
LVbino ; and several of his Fssays and 
Dialogues. Petrarch's Autographs , in- 
cluding the Dime, The Latin poem 
of Donizo, hi honour of the Countess 
Matilda, with a fall-length portrait 
of that celebrated personage, and 
several historical miniatures of great 
interest; among which are the repent* 
ame of the emperor Henry IT., his 
absolution by Gregory VII., &e. The 
Lives of Duke Tededgo tU MoniefcUro , 
by Mvzio, and of Francesco Maria I . 
della Movers, by Lead, the latter with 
5 fine miniatures by Giulio Clovio, 
The autograph copy of the Amah oj 
Cardinal Baronins, in 12 volumes. 
The Treatise of the Bmperor Frederick 
II on Hawking, from the Heidelberg 
library. Several Ma n uscripts of 'But he j *, 
and the principal part of the Christian 
Catechism, translated into German by 
MdancJithon, 1556. The most interest- 
ing, to the general visitor, of these 
MSS, are now exhibited to the public, 
being placed in 2 handsome inlaid 
cabinet s 3 in the large hall of the 
library, which will be opened by the 
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emdulc; to <\amme Hu* others. a sj e- ' 
n.il permission of the Prefect of the 
library L neoe-snry. 

We wish w e could dr a *v the attention 
of the proper anthoriticsto the manner 
in which one of the mod important 
collections, and literary depots in the 
world — the Vat icun Library — i> show n 
to iisitors: tiny are hurried through 
it by a servant, more intent on receiv- 
ing his tee than anything else. The 
selected colleeliom ot the mod valuable 
MSS. formerly exhibited to the public 
are seldom shown except by special 
permission ; the sight of the Medals 
and Goins is still more difficult. As. to 
the Library of printed books and the 
fit ante IJot'ff’cr. so interesting for their 
paintings by the great artists of the 
10th eenty., they are closed. The li- 
brary authorities at the Vatican would 
do well to imitate the liberality shown 
and facilities granted in other countries 
to the foreign visitor, e. g. at the Bri- 
tish Museum j in the Imperial Libraries 
in Paris and Vienna, and in those of 
Florence, Venice, Milan, Turin, &e. 

Will. Vatican Archives. — These 
documents occupy three floors, each 
composed of 8 or 9 rooms. On the 
fii\d are kept all the bulls, briefs, and 
other documents of the Papal chan- 
cellery since the 15th eenty. On the 
second iloor are the documents formerly 
in the archives of the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and the records of the temporal 
adminisl rat ion. Here aLo are Die Car- 
lovingian diplomas m favour of the 
Holy" See, with golden seals, those of 
the Saxon Emperors, and that of Ro- 
dolph of Hap-bourg, distinguished by 
a golden seal of extraordinary magni- 
tude. On the third floor are the 
diplomatic documents of the Popes; 
the collection of Monsacrato, compris- 
ing thousands of parchments, dating 
from the 10th to the 15th eenty., re- 
lating to the history of the city and 
province of Rome. There is also a' 
hall containing a great quantity of 
miscellaneous ancient codes, which, 

* unfortunately, are not elucidated by 
any catalogue. 


The severity with which enh*uii*v 
into the»e archives was ibnruvly pro- 
hibited maybe inferred by the warning 
over the door, “drill (hilt ■> amnthmw 
t rr ?/r > jrdo” 

Admittance, for purposes of stud}, 
is now occasionally granted, but only 
by the Pope lurmelf, on application to 
the Cardinal Archivist. 

Manufactory of Mosaics. — Persons 
who have admired the beautiful mosaics 
of St. Peter’s should visit, before they 
leave the Vatican, the studio m which 
they are manufactured. The number 
of enamels of different tints preserved 
for the purposes of the w r orhs amounts 
to no less than 10,000. The manu- 
facture is by no means so mechanical 
as is generally supposed : great know- 
ledge of art is requisite to do justice 
to the subjects which are thus invested 
with durability ; some idea of the dif- 
ficulty of the process may be formed 
from the fact that many of the large 
pictures have occupied from 12 to 20 
years in their execution;* that few of 
the smaller ones occupy less than 5 or 
6 ; and that the rough portraits of the 
popes for the Basilica of St. Paul’s 
[were seldom completed in less than 
12 months. Visitors are admitted 
by orders granted at the Major- 
domo’s office, or procured through 
their bankers: the entrance to the 
manufactory is from a corridor at the 
N.W. corner of the Court of S. Dainaso, 
on the ground floor. 

MIX. Gardens of the Vatican. — Few 
travellers visit these interesting gardens, 
which desene to be better known: 
they are entered from the further end 
of the long gallery of the Museo Chiara- 
monfci. The first portion is that called 
the Giardino della Pigna, in the quad- 
rangle formed by the Museo Chiara- 
monti, the Braccio Nuovo, the Etruscan 
Museum, and the long gallery of the 
library : it was begun by Nicholas V., 
and enlarged by Julius II, from the 
designs of Bramante, who constructed 
the 4 facades. In front of the princi- 
pal facade is a large semicircular' 
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*n * . tin t miLg the 2 br ma* p> a oe> 
aid the edo-'-ai ptfftfff or puu-ema?, 
11 feet high, roimiTm (hr nuui'-oIoLim 
of Hadrian, and -supposed to nave 
''fond on the summit of the building. 
In flie centre of tan garden is the 
pedt^filnf tins Column’ of Antoninas 
Pius found on 3 [onto Ciforio in 170 A 
and rt moved 1o this snot after the 
-hafts dmrovi red at the same tune, bad 
bn n damned by the accidental burn- 
his u t the scaffolding on which it 
3a\, It is H ft. liiirli, 12 ft. on each 
of b • -ides, mid ornamented with 
hV*i HVR repre-entmg the apotheoses 
of Ant winns and Faustina, funeral 
tinnes allegorical figures of Rome, and 
a ceirms holding an obelisk. The in- 
scription has been already quoted in the 
account of the column (p. 3 37). A fright 
of -ten- dcN*en<h from Die quadrangle of 
the Ghana no della Pignu to the terrace 
of the Xavieella, <o called from a large 
fountain with a bronze ship m the 
centre, from ev cry point of which water 
is. nude to ilmv. Hie view from this 
terra* e over the northern part of Rome 
is very fine. Several very ingenious 
devices of waterworks play in this gar- 
den. In one place the visitor is made 
to stand on a circular space to admire 
the bronze Pigna, when water spouts 
from invisible openings in the ground 
around him. A similar mischievous 
device awaits him as he unpreparedly 
passes down the stairs to the terrace 
of the Varicella, 

The Gardens of the Vatican, properly 
spealdwr, extend beyond the long line 
of buildings of the library and palace, 
along the declivity of the hill, occupy- 
ing the ‘space between the wall of Leo 
IV. and the modern fortified enceinte of 
Urban Till, They are very extensive, 
with casinos, formal flower-gardens, 
and long alleys bordered with box 
hedges. An order to visit the gardens 
is necessary, or a fee to the gardener, 
daring the hours when the Pope is not 
expected to walk. 

The Casino del Papa, built by Pius 
IV. from the designs of Pirro Ligorio, 
is one of the most elegant villas in 
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Rome*. T f i* A o*Ue i \u * pm/h 
by JBaroceio, Pederigo Zneeluro, and 
SJanti m Tito, and has a beuithiu^ mu- 
tain which pours its waters into a Iwm 
of p.tvonazzeto, adorned with antique 
groups of children riding on a dolphin. 
Among its antiquities is an ini cresting 
series of bas-rthefs in terra-cotta, col- 
lected by dblgmrourt ami Canova. In 
the upper pert of the cordons a portion 
of the mediawal wall of Leo TV. with 
two line round towers is still standing, 
beyond which Pius IV. and Urban 
VIII. extended the present bastions. 
It was from the most western and 
elevated point of the latter, which en- 
filade the post-road from Civita Veeehiu, 
that the French army suffered so se- 
vere and unexpected a repulse on their 
first approach to Rome in April 
1819. 

XX. — The Pontifical Armoury, be- 
hind the Sacristy of St. Peter’s, con- 
tains numerous cannon, bombardes, Ac. ; 
the most remarkable object is the iron 
armour of the Constable de Bourbon, 
winch he wore, when killed before the 
Cattle of St. Angelo, in 1527 ; a 
melancholy record of the cruel pillage 
which devastated Rome more than all 
the attacks of the barbarians, sparing 
neither the monuments of antiquity nor 
the works of the great masters of the 
Revival. His sword is preserved in the 
Kireherian Museum. To visit the Ar- 
moury an order from the Pope’s 
Majordomo is necessary. 

XXI. — The Zeeca, formerly the Pon- 
tifical Mint, now under the direction 
of the Italian Treasury, is also behind 
St. Peter’s ; open daily, except on Sun- 
days and holy days, from 9 to & To 
see the workshops, an order from the 
Director will be necessary. Here are 
preserved all the dies of Papal medals 
struck since 1417, under Pope Martin 
V., 479 in number. The entire collec- 
tion, in bronze, costs 985 frs. Any 
separate medal can be obtained. Se- 
veral are due to Benvenuto Cellini, of 
which the finest is one of Paul III, 
The reverse represents Ganymede pour- 

2 A 2 
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ing ambrosia on the Earnese fleurs-de- 
lySj and resting lus 1. hand on an eagle. 
Most historic* events of the period arc 
commemorated in the»c medals. The 
war of Pius A"., against the Turks, the 
massacre of the Huguenots by Gregory 
XIII., and the establishment of his 
Calendar, the great public works exe- 
cuted by Sixtus Y., and succeeding 
popes, are thus recorded. Observe 
also the medal commemorative of 
Tier or Emanuel's death. Around his 
effigy is the legend, “ Dtede al suo 
popolo libertd e gloria and on the 
reverse, <e La virtu del primo re It alia no 
ivtto il mondo onora. limn 17 6fea- 
najo, 1878.” Among tlie latest medals 
worthy of remark are tho?e coined m ; 
memory of Humbert Ids acee-Mon to 
the throne, and those of large size pre- 
sented by Leo XIII. to the three archi- 
tects whose advice he request ed on the 
works for the prolongation of the ap=e 
of St. John Lateran, These medals 
are worth 1600 francs each, and each 
architect received four bearing the 
effigy of Pius IX. on the obverse, and, 
severally, the four great basilicas of 
Home on the reverse. 


Galleries and Museums (Public). 

The Capitol. 

The palaces which now cover on 
three sides the central part of the 
Capitolinc Hill named Piazza del Cam ~ 
pidoglio , were erected by Paul III. 
from the designs of Michel Angelo. 
The effect as we approach from the Pi- 
azza di Ara Ca?li is imposing. The easy 
foot ascent was opened in 1536, on the 
occasion of the entrance of the emperor 
Charles V. The carriage ascent on 
the rt., ornamented with flower-beds 
and shrubs, was opened to the public 
in 1873. In laying the foundations of 
the substruction wall, two interesting 
fragments of the Servian walls were 
brought to light, along with some archi- 
tectural remains supposed to belong 
•to the Mdes Jam Vejom . To make 
room for this road, the fine old house, 


begun bv Michel Angtlo, w u > pulled 
down and its frescoes removed to the 
Pmaeoleea Capitolina. The architec- 
tural decorations of the court hu\ e been 
imerte 1 on the facade of the new house, 
on the rt. of the ascent. 

At the foot of the central stairs are 2 
Egyptian lions, brought here by Pius IT. 
from the eh. of 8. Stefano Sopra Caeco. 
At the summit of the steps, on the 
angles of the balustrades, are 2 colossal 
statues, in marble, of Castor and Pollux 
standing by the side of their horses : 
they were found in the Ghetto, in the 
middle of the 16th century, and are 
supposed to hue belonged to the 
theatre of Bul , )u>. Sear these are the 
celebrated marble sculptures called 
the Trophies of Marius. VTe have 
already noticed this misnomer in 
the description of the ruins (p. 121) 
near which they were discovered. 
Their style shows that they are im- 
perial works; AYinckelmann referred 
them to the time of Donut ian, and 
recent antiquaries have even assigned 
to them so late a date as that of 
Alexander Sever us. Next are the sta- 
tues of Constantine and Ms son, 
found in his baths on the Quirinal. 
At the extremity of the balustrade, 
on the rt. of the accent, is the Mil* 
liarium, or milestone, which marked 
the first mile on the Via Appia : it 
w us found in 158 1 in the Yigna Karo, 
a short distance beyond the modern 
Porta di fcSan Sebasliano, and has in- 
scribed on it the names of Vespasian and 
Ken a : as a pendant, on the opposite 
balustrade, is that which stood at the 
7th mile on the same road, and which 
was brought here from the Giudiniani 
palace. In the centre of the piazza is 
the bronze equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius. In the middle ages it was 
supposed to be a statue of Constantine, 
a fortunate error for the interests of 
art, since it was this belief which 
preserved it from destruction. A very 
curious tradition resped ing it will be 
found in the ‘ Miralilia Romce? There 
is a great uncertainty a& to where it 
originally stood, some supposing it was 
in the fore-court in front of the Tom- 
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Scot. IV. 

pie of Aubminus and Faustina in l 1 to j 
Forum, < »rli* u r^ »?n flu 4 brb*k pedesi al ; 
at tin* foot of tilt* nHi of Septmnu* 
N*wu->; it ujn pi red in trout of’] 
flu* L it( ran m 3 F7, ly Ci* ment HI , | 
and v,y* fo fl* piv-cut p<w- 

Ijoji by Miehci Amnio m 153b. It 
^rands < u a patient al of marble 
formui from a single block of an ar- 
einbu’i.o of tin Temple of Castor and 
Poll ax, in the Forum. It is one of 
the v ry few ancient equestrian statues 
in bronze which has been preserved 
entire, and, a speeimtn of ancient 
art, i'. admitted to be the finest in 
existence. Il n as originally gilt, as 
may be seen from the traces of gold 
still visible on the horn’s head. The 
admiration of Michel Angelo for the 
statue U well known; it is related that 
he said to the hur-e a Canuaioa” and 
declared that io action full of life. 
So highly is it prized, that even in 
recent }t u*& tin officer was regularly 
appointed to take care of it, under the 
name of (Jusiode del Cm alio. A bunch 
of ilmu j r= was annually presented to 
the chapter of the Lateran basilica as 
an acknowledgment that it belonged to 
them. While the statue stood in 
front of the Lateran in 13-17, it played 
m important part in the festivities on 
the elevation of Cola di Bienzo to the 
rank of tribune. On that occasion wine 
was made to flow out of one nostril and 
water out of the other. 

On ft sides of the piazza are the 
building* designed by Midi el Angelo. 
The central one is the Palace of the 
.Senator ; that on the W. side is the 
Palace oft he Conservators j that on the 
E, contains the Capitoline Museum. 
The upper balustrades of those bnild- 
ing> arc crowned with 33 ancient 
statute. 

Palace op ike Senator, 

founded by Boniface IX. at the end of 
the ! 1th century, on the ruins of the 
Tahuiuriirai, as a fortified residence for 
the Senator. The fuyade was orna- 
mented by Michel Angelo with Corin- 
thian pilnwers, and marie to harmonise 


i with his new p daces. In front it is 
approached by a double flight of stair*. 
At the ha?c is a Urge fmntain con* 

! A uictt d by Sktn- Y., and ornun ented 
| wbh ft A it ■ that in tin* renin. . of 
Al tin era, drap< d, in porpln n , found 
at C'ori, commonly ealhd Koine tri- 
umphant ; the marble head and anus 
are modern : the 2 others are colosml 
litrurcs uf the Nile and the Tiber, 
which existed m sit a on the Quinn al 
among the ruins of the Baths of Con- 
stantine in the 15th eenty., and were 
commonly called Home and Bacchus. 
They appear to he work* of the Auto- 
nine period. The principal apartment 
in this palace is the hall, decorated in 
the worst taste, and containing busts of 
Count Favour and King Victor Emma- 
nuel, and casts of the JEjrinetic marbles, 
now in Munich, a gift of the King of 
Bavaria, In the upper rooms are the 
offices of the Municipality, the local 
police courts, the apartments of the 
Academy of the Lineei, and, high 
above all, the Observatory of the Capitol 
attached to the Chair of Astronomy, 
at the University. From near this we 
may ascend to the summit of the Tower, 
remarkable for one of the most in- 
structive views of Home, described in 
a preceding page (p. 63). The great 
bell of the Capitol, the celebrated P ata- 
ri na^ captured at Viterbo in the middle 
ages, is suspended in this tower. In 
the lower floor, occupying the portico 
of the Tabularium, are several flue 
fragments of ancient architecture dis- 
covered in the subjacent Forum, and 
lower down still the passages leading 
to some interesting remains of the 
substructions of the Capitol and of the 
Tabularium, which well deserve a visit. 
(.See p, 87). In these (substructions 
are the works of art and architectural 
fragments which are daily brought to 
light in the construction of the new 
quarters of the city. To see those ex- 
tremely valuable collections, which are 
strictly private, application must be 
made to the Secretary of the Archaeo- 
logical Commission, Sig. Bodolfo Lan- 
ciani, whose office is behind the Capi- 
toline Museum, and who will enable 
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visitors to &eo ah?o tin* <ollution of [ U resting inscription — O ? s A — A ge ip- 
bronzes cameo-, coin-, Ac., which are j m*x. M. Acrippe E — Dm. At a. 
V Vi bt *n td in tl«e 100 m- of the Air ha o- < Xlfun. Vxoitis. — GEinriNU i Cj - 
logical Commission, The upper pur- 
tieo of the Tabulinum is a’Taugtua-* 


a Topogi iplur Museum Joe tli» pre- 
sen at ton of tlio-e architectural h\.g- 
moils of aiuu.nl Kornev bit li (annul 
he left Li sifv. 

[The museums and galleries of the 
Capitol are open to the public gratui- 
tously on Sundays from May to Sep- 
tember and a few of the principal 
holidays, until 2 pat. • and un Sun- 
days irom Sept, to May, and ■week- 
days all the year, from 0 to 3 P.iL on 
payment of 50 centimes. The} are only 
closed on Easter Sunday, the 20: h 
Sept , 1st Nov., and Christinas-dav ] 

Palace op the Conservators. 

The entrance is in the centre of the 
portico, on the W. side of the square. 
Under the arcade, on the rt. hand 
is n colossal statue of Julius Goesar; 
on the 1. one of Augustus, with the 
rostrum of a galley on the pedestal, 
an allusion probably to the battle of! 
Actmm, originally in the colled ion ot 
the Bishop Bufilni. In the court op- 
posite the entrance there are ranged 
on the 1. or fe. side live marble pe- 
destals, with sculptured figures in 
alto-relief, representing Koman pro- 
vinces, ana 3 intermediate slabs with 
sculptured trophies of arms, belonging 
originally to the T. of Neptune, in the 
Portico of the Argonauts (see p. 143). 

The first two pedestals were found a 
couple of centuries ago, near the Piazza 
di Piet-ra, and bear some municipal in- 
scriptions of that period. One supports 
a colossal marble 1 lead of Domitiau . T1 ie 
other three, with the three intervening 
slabs, were found in the same piazza 
in 1878, and were transferred here in 
March 1880. On the opposite side 
of the court stands the massive mar- 
ble pedestal on which stood the ci- 
nerary urn of Agrippina, wife of Ger- 
manieus, discovered near the Mau- 
soleum of Augustus, with the very iu- 


SAIJs. — M VTltlS C Clsaris Axci — 
GlLiniNKT PiUNCn?H;— a canty Cut 
m it erud a- the sta idard mea**ar 
for ^r«m- — Riiltafelhi di gfaiio t as it is 
styled m Gothic letta** — m the middh 
ages : the inscription to Agrippina is of 
the time of Caligula, when he earned the 
ashes of Ills mother to be mnovi.il to 
the imperial mausoleum, from the place 
where TdxriUs had caused them to 
be buried. On the & une side are the 
feet and hand of 2 colossal statues, in 
marble, interesting fragments ; they 
are supposed to have belonged to the 
statue rai-ed on the Capitolme by 
Lucullus to Apollo, and to a second 
effigy of the same god, 30 cubits high, 
fragments of which were found behind 
the Basilica of Constantine, On the 
W. side, inside a railing, are the statue 
of Home Triumphant, from the Ccsi 
collection, and on its pedestal the 
keystone of an Arch of Trajan, with 
a bas-relief of a captured province, 
probably Dacia ; 2 captive Seordisean 
kings, m Itflio morato, from the Cesi 
collection ; the group of the lion 
attaching a horse, found in the bed 
of the Almo, remarkable for its fine 
workmanship and for the restorations 
by Michel Angelo ; a hand and head 
of a colossal bronze statue, supposed 
to be portions of that of Commodus, 

At the foot of the staircase i» Mi- 
chel Angelo’s restoration of the Duiban 
Column, with tlie fragment of the 
ancient inscription on the pedestal, re- 
lative to the first naval victory over the 
Carthaginians, by Cains Dmlius, a.tt.c. 
492. It was discovered in the 16th 
eenty. near the arch of Scptmiiui He- 
lenas. At the end of the corridor is 
the statue of Charles of Anjou, as 
Senator of Home, in the 13th eenty. 
It was removed here from the great hall 
of the Senator’s palace in 1876. The 
vyalls of the 1st flight of stairs are 
covered with ancient inscriptions. On 
those of the 2nd flight are some inter- 
esting bas-reliefs : that of Curtins leap- 
ing mto the gulf is curious, the gulf 
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being Lore represented as a nuovli : it 
is of a very rude style of art, and was 
found near -where the event represented 
is supposed to hare occurred, opposite 
the church of 8fa. Maria Liheratriee. 
The lone inscription on the opposite 
wall in Gotha* charm tors is relative to 
the gift of the Caroeeio, or Chariot, ^ent 
to Rome as a trophy by the Emperor 
Frederick II. , by whom it was taken in 
1237 from the Milanese, at the battle 
of Corte Ruova. 

In the centre oft be first landing-place 
is a pedestal on which stands a good 
bust of Hadrian, and below a de- 
dicatory inscription to that emperor by 
the Maghtri Tlcorum TJrbh of the 11 
Kegs ones of Koine, and containing the 
names of the 1st, tUth, 12th, 13th, and 
1 till, with those of the respective 
streets. 

The series of large alto-reliefs around, 
represent events in the life of the Em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, and are not 
only interesting as works of fine sculp- 
ture, but as showing several monuments 
of Some as they existed diming the reign 
of that sovereign. Of the four in- 
serted in the first landing-place, three 
were brought from the eh. of S. 
Martina, the fourth was discovered 
about 1394, in the Piazzo di Sciarra, 
with other remains of the arcli of 
Claudius. The first on the rt. re- 
presents Marcus Aurelius sacrificing 
before a Temple of Jupiter; the two 
in front his entering triumphantly 
into Rome; and granting peace to 
the Germans ; to the 1. the Em- 
peror Claudius presented with the 
globe of power by an allegorical figure 
of Borne. The head of the Emperor 
has been wrongly restored as Marcus 
Aurelius. At the head of the stairs 
are two other large alto-relievos re- 
presenting an harangue by Marcus 
Aurelius, and the Apotheosis of Faus- 
tina the elder. They were taken 
from the arch dedicated to that em- 
peror and to Lucius Veras, which 
formerly existed near the Palazzo Fiano, 
and which was taken down in 1593 by 
Alexander TIL to widen the Oor&o. 
Of the others on the same arch, one is 


in possession of Duke Torlonia, On 
this landing-place are ft hi? standard 
measures for oil and wine. They hear 
the arms of the Caertui fannh, md 
date from the 1 1th centy. 

A door to the rt. opens on to toe 

Halls of the Conservator! (I to Du, 
not open to the public, but aeeos 
is at all times easily obtained on appli- 
cation to the Syndic of Rome, whose 
offices are in the adjoining Palazzo 
Senaforio, 

I. The Aula Grande, painted in fresco 
by Cav. c TArjphio , with subjects taken 
from the liistory of the Roman kings : 
the finding of Romulus and Remus, the 
foundation of Rome, the rape of the 
Sabines, Rum a Pompilius sacrificing 
with the vestals, battle between Tull us 
Hostilius and the army of Yeii, battle 
of the Horaiii and Curiatii, Ac. The 
other objects of interest are the marble 
statues of Leo X. (a very poor produc- 
tion by G-. del Duca), of Urban VIII. 
by Bernini, and of Innocent X., in 
bronze, by Algardi; medallions of 
Christina of Sweden, and of Maria 
Casimira, queen of Poland ; and a re- 
presentation of a sturgeon of the size 
beyond which all caught in the Tiber 
belong to the Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus. 

II. Bala del Capitani, painted by 
Lauretta with subjects from the history 
of republican Rome : Mutius Seawoia 
burning his rt. hand before Porsenna, 
Brutus condemning his two sons to 
death, Horatius Codes on the Snblieian 
bridge, the battle of Lake Regillus. 
The statues in ibis room are of cele- 
brated Roman generals in modern 
times : Mare Antonio Colonna, the con- 
queror of the Turks at Lepanto ; Tom- 
maso Rospigliosi; Francesco Aldobran- 
dini ; Alessandro Farnese, duke of 
Parma, distinguished as a commander 
in Flanders; and Carlo Barbermi, 
brother of Urban YIIT. 

III. Sala del Irons!, so called from 
the wolf and other bronzes now trails- 
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Beet* IT. 

ferml to the museum, painted in fresco 
by Lmireii^ wrongly attributed to 
Amide da Joltmr/, with subjects 
tdkin from the wars with the Oimbri, 
On the walK re inserted the front of 
a "ureoplKigus, representing the gate of 
Hack- with 2 guui on each side, not 
older probabh ’ than the 4th century; 
and a bas-relief, representing a splendid 
edifice called the Temple of Solomon, 
with a team of oxen drawing a vehicle 
laden with architectural decorations. 
The picture of S. Francesca Romana 
on the wall is a good work by Roman- 
rlh ; that of the Bead Clmsfc opposite 
is by Coumo Piazza. 

IT, Sala del Fasti, containing the 
celebrated Fasti Consulares , found 
near the three columns in the Roman 
Forum, belonging to the Temple of 
Dio«euH. (Sec Laneiani’s article in 
the 4 Bull doll’ Inst. Arch.,’ March 
1871.) These inscriptions contain 
a .list of all the consuls and public 
officers to the time of Augustus: they 
are much mutilated, and broken into 
numerous fragments ; but they are still 
legible, and have been illustrated with 
great learning by the late Cav. Borghesi : 
they give the names of the consuls J 
from xx.Q. 272 to the reign of An- ! 
gustus. These records,, after A.r.c. 600 
(B.c. 143) became imperfect, several 
magistrates after that time were alto- 
gether omitted, only one of the 10 
tribunes being mentioned. These in- 
teresting tablets, attributed by some 
to Terriiis Flaeeus, were discovered 
in the reign of Paul III., when they 
were arranged by Bottari, Michel 
Angelo having designed the architec- 
tural decorations by which they are 
surrounded : some portions more re- 
cently found were added by Fea in 
1820. During the recent researches 
in the Forum, some more fragments of 
the Fasti Triumphules and Consulares 
were brought to light and added to the 
Oapifoiine set. The bust of Gabriele 
Faeruo is one of the few executed by 
Michel Angelo, There is a fine column 
of Egyptian breccia supporting a bust 
of Hadrian in the centre of this room. 


It i& remarkable mineralogically from 
the great number of rolled fragments 
of red granite w hieli it contains. The 
splendid mosaic pavement found below 
the Tin Xazionale, at the B.E. angle ol 
the Colonial Palace, in I&70, has been 
adapted to the centre of this room. 

T. Sala d’Fdienza, containing a bust 
in rosso antieo, called Appius Claudius, 
a bust of Tiberius, 2 bronze ducks 
found among the ruins in the gardens 
of Sallust, a small head of Isis ia 
bronze, a head of Medusa by JRernhu, 
and a Holy Family, after Raphael, 
attributed to (Jiulio Pomatio. There 
are other ancient busts in this room, 
called Aleibiades, Socrates, Diogenes, 
and Sappho. 

VI. Eala del Trono is ornamented 
with a frieze in fresco by D ankle da 
Volttrra , representing events in the life 
of Alexander the Great, in 8 compart- 
ments. The w alls are hung with faded 
tapestry, made in the hospital of Ban 
Michele from the designs of Rubens 
and Ponssin. The busts in the corners 
of this room have hod the names of 
Ariadne, Poppsra, wife of Hero, &c., 
giv on to them. 

TIL Sala di Volterra, painted in 
fresco witli subjects taken from the 
liistory of the Punic wars, by Daniele 
da Volterra. 

Till. Cappelia, formerly a chapel 
containing on the 1. wall a fresco, Ma- 
donna and Child throned, with adoring 
angels on either side, attributed by 
some to PinturiccMo — more probably 
by Vlngegno : the 4 Evangelists, by 
JP A. Caravaggio ; the Almighty, on 
the roof, by the School of the Ca- 
racal ; Sta. Cecilia, S. Alexis, S. 
Eustachius, and B, Lnigia Albert oni, 
by Pommelli. 

IX. long Ante-room, opening again 
on to the landing-place. The door to 
the rt. ghes access to the 
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New Cimouxn MrteEUM. j 

On the w all is of the fhM f \vo rooms ! 
are placed the Fasti Capitolini, being 
inscriptions of tl e it r t f * innH] a' ' 
dignitaries, ln m ioiO to the p* ** t 
time. 

Through tiu.>e \u‘ reach (3) ti e 
PliOJ'OMOTniX’A. 

I 

In this long corridor is a collection j 
of busts of eminent Italians, including J 
those which formerly stood in the in- j 
tenor of the Pantheon. The busts 
stand on half-columns of Sardinian j 
granite. The regulations of Pius VI L, | 
defining the rules of admission to this 
new” temple of Tame, are engraved on 
a marble slab, near the entrance to the 
gallery. The busts of eminent foreigners 
preserved here, on the ground that 
they had become entitled by their 
long residence at Borne to the honour 
of naturalised Italians, are those of 
Nicholas Poussin, Eaphael Mengs. 
Winckelman, Angelica Kaufiinann, 
d’Agincourfc, and Joseph Suvee, di- 
rector of the French Academy. As 
each piece of sculpture is labelled with 
the name of the personage it represents, 
we shall only direct the attention of the 
visitor to the exquisite bust of Pius 
VII. by Canova , one of his finest 
works, and to the monument of Caiiovu 
at the end of the gallery by Fab ns. 

Beturning down the corridor, we 
enter to the 1. 

Boom 4 (chiefly bronzes). 

It contains in glass eases (1) various 
bronze utensils, (2) objects of personal 
use or ornament, (3) the B ked nun t or 
magistrate’s chair, found at S. Vitto- 
rino, near Amitemum, and presented 
by Big. A. Castcllani in lb73. It is in 
bronze, inlaid with silver, and ha* a 
footstool. (6) Candelabra and ! uses. 
(10) Statuette of a Hennapltrodile, to 
support a lamp, (11) a big a, orna- 
mented with bronze plates in relief, 
illustrative of the Trojan war. (14) In- 
teresting specimen of an ancient Let- 


riga, found on the Vimina 

on i- 

Boom 5. 

The punned, of rare : 
diifirc’it kinds, was found 
lombara Villa «>n the E&quil 
centre are 1 easts lontaimu 
did series of imperial gold 
formed the Bras chi- Alla 1 
Collection, the only remr 
Oampana IFitseum retains 
On the 1. of the door are 3 es 
mg a series of a s rvde signa 
on are silver consular coins 
site t he door the fine collect! 
to the Museum by Signo: 
lani. On the rt. wall are 
medmal coins bequeathe 
by the Boniau architect St 
passed many years in Bus: 
lectecl upwards of 10,000 t 
. country and Poland, wil 
; and German scries of g 
| which will in time be also 
I this museum. Beturning 
a door on the rt. opens on 

New Sculpitke Gai 

In the vestibule to the i 
sepulchral ciggus of Q.Sul; 
mu*, a precocious scholar,! 
of age, who warn the p: 
Greek poetry against 52 
in the third celebration c 
CajAloliiU's'i instituted b; 
in A.D. 86. His fine com 
subject of which is, “How 
preached the Sun for en 
chariot to Phaeton,” is < 
each side of his portrai 
foresting monument was c 
1871, in pulling down th 
Solaria . To the 1. (8) : 
statuette of 44 Mother li 
little temple, with a dedici 
lion, found near S. Lo 
murosy (9) a senii-coloss; 
statue of Bacchus, from 
Gardens on the Esquiline, 
reliefs from the same loe 
serted m the wall. From 1 
we enter the 
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11 OciAGOifAL Hall. 

This is a temporary construction, 
de-Anied by the armkv4 Ve&pignani. ! 
To fhr* ri. on * niermg is a -tatuette ot 
im old pc'- mi woman <MKrjing a lamb. 
11, E 11 C of Faustina the elder. 12. 
8Ufwiie of flunn. 11? and 10. Ilali- 
figures of Tritons from the Lamiun 
G . mlmi s. 1 5. Half-figure of Commodus, 
as the Homan Hemdes, well preserved 
and highly polished. Two Amazons, 
one injured, form the pedestal. They 
bt ar a shield with cornucopia*, under 
w hit h is a celestial globe. 17. Pompeia 
Plotma, wife of Trajan, large bust. 20. 
Hadrian, ditto, 21. Large sarcopha- 
gus, 'with two reclining figures on the ! 
lid, union* bed, and bas-reliefs repre- j 
seating the Caledonian hunt; found at ; 
Vietnam. 23. Com modus, young, with 
traces of colour. 2d. Venus Anadyo- 
menu, extremely graceful, but without 
arms. 2S. Pol\h\innia. 29. A small 
fountain with Bacchanalian reliefs sup- 
porting a candelabrum. On each side, 

50, 31. Colossal female statues found 
on the E&quiline. 33, Claudia with the 
attributes of Fortune. 35. Statuette of 
a boy Hercules w ith a bow, 36. Silenus 
earning a skin of fluid. 37, Fortune. 
38. Athlete running, found near Yel- 
lefri. 42, 43. Similar figures, idem. 
40. A cow found on the Esquiline. 45, 
Tiberius 16. Meeicnas, colossal bust 
found at Ofrieoli. 49. Statuette of a 
Faun carrying a basket of grapes. 
59. Female bust, with head-dress like 
Antonia of Drusus, 51. Genius of a 
fountain. 52. Ariadne. 53. Esculapius. 

51 , Female head resembling Crispina. 
55 . Valerianus. 56. Gordianus Junior. 
57. Venus. 39. Fine head of an Ama- 
zon, probably a copy of the statue attri- 
buted to Phidias, found in the Gardens 
of Meeanas, on the Esquilme. In the 
central part of the hall is a fountain 
surmounted by a figure of a young 
hunter. 60 . Laughing Faun, from the 
Gardens of Meeamas. 62 to 65. Ca- 
ryatides in the Archaic style, from 
idem. Between these are placed two 
large and extremely fine vases, with 
Bacchanalian reliefs. 69. Fountain in 


the form of a Shy ton, or drinking-horn, 
with Bacchanalian reliefs, an extremely 
elegant work by the Athenian sculptor 
Pontios. as appears from the inscription, 
found m the Gardens of Mecunns. A 
tazza for a fountain in the Greek style, 
from the same gardens, on a pedestal 
supported by 4 greyhounds, stands op- 
posite another tazza, also found on the 
same spot, with serpents twining on 
the rim. 

7. Double Hall. 

The gallery at the W. end of the 
octagon contains in the centre on enter- 
ing, 74, Headless horse, found, with 

75, Fighting Hercules, in many frag- 
ment-, m a •wall of the Villa Caserta. 
The latter is a fine statue, cleverly re- 
constructed. 70. Fragment of a co- 
lossal foot, found in 1872, opposite the 
eh. of S. Cesario, on the Appian "Way. 
The sandal is adorned with a delicate 
bas-relief of Tritons, Cupids, and Dol- 
phins. It is supposed to haie be- 
longed to the celebrated statue of Isis 
Athenodoria, 71. Nymph. 72. Anti- 
lope on a pedestal, with a sculptured 
relief of battlemented walls and a temple. 

76, Ariadne, upper part. 77. Hope, 
a fragment. 80. Caryatides in rosso 
j antico. 81. Elegant statuette of Venus 
Anad} omeua. 82. Fragments of an 
! Augustan calendar, mentioning the 
; foundation of Home. 85, 86, Muti- 
lated statuettes of Faunus and Escu- 
lapius. In this and the second portion 
of the room are a great number of frag- 
ments, sepulchral inscriptions, and re- 
presentations of the Mithraic sacrifice. 
On the wall to the 1. are copies of the 
mural paintings illustrative of the origin 
of Borne, found near the so-called 
temple of Minerva Mediea, the originals 
of which are now in the Eircherian 
Museum. 25. A young Mercury (re- 
stored) with a tortoise. Observe two 
exquisite statuettes placed under glass. 
Descending a few steps we see a door 
on the rt. leading to a garden in which 
part of the substructions and a frag- 
ment of one of the columns of the 
temple of Jupiter Capitolinus may be 
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observed. Through the open door on ! 
the 1. we re-enter the W. extremity of 
the Protomothcca, which is railed oil, 
and passing before the monrmimd to 
Canova, we enter 

S. Hall of Terra Coital. 

This room contains an immense 
variety of household ware and utensils, 
jugs* jars, lamps and earthenware im- 
plements in common use, ranged round 
the walls and in glass oasts in the 
centre, also pottery from the ancient 
tombs on the Esquilino, and a singular 
hind of shafi. or well staircase for 
entering a tomb, composed of several 
earthenware cylinders large enough to 
admit a man, superposed on each 
other and with holes for the feet and 
hands for the person going up or down. 
It was found on the Esquilme, and on 
the cover is scratched Ego C. Antonios. 
It probably dates from the 6th eeutv. 
of Rome, Observe a cinerary urn in 
oriental alabaster enclosed in a. leaden 
ease and put in an earthen jar, found 
in the Piazza Y. Emanuele — a series of 
ex voto offerings, and a variety of archi- 
tectural fragments. Next is 

9. Hall op Bronzes. 

Opposite the window is the cele- 
brated Wolf of the Captto\ one of the 
most interesting relics of the early arts 
and history of Italy. 

** And them, the thunder-stricken nurse of Rome ! 
St e-wolf ! whose brazen-imaged dugs impart 
The milk of conquest yet w ithin the dome 
"Where, as a monument of antique art, 

Thou standest:— Mother of the mighty heart, 
"Which the great founder suck’d from thy w ild 
teat, 

Scorch’d by the Roman Jove's ethereal dart, 
And thy limbs black with lightning— doA 
thou yet 

Guard thine immortal cubs, uor ihy fond charge 
forget ?” — Vhilde Harold. 

This specimen of ancient art has given 
rise to endless controversies. Home 
authorities identify it with the wolf 
mentioned by Dionysius and Livy, 
others regard it as that alluded to by 
Cicero, while Wmckelmaim and later 
antiquaries confound the two, and de- 
scribe the wolf mentioned by the his- 


torian as the same which was struck 
with lightning in the time of the great 
orator. The wolf mentioned on" tin* 
authority of a more remote writer, 
Fa law Pietor, by Dionysius was an 
alien nt work oi Frunze, standing in hL 
time. The wolf mentioned by Cicero, 
both in the Catiline orations and in his 
poem on the Consulate, as a small gilt 
ligure of Romulus so eking the teat of a 
wolf which was struck with lightning, 
and which hit, hearers remembered to 
have seen in the Capitol: — “ Taetus 
est idle etiam qui banc urbem condidit 
Romulus, quern inauratum in Capxtolio 
parvum atque laetenfem, uberibus lu- 
pin is inhiautem fuisse memiuibtis.” — 
Ottilia iii. 8. It is generally admitted 
that the wolf of Cicero is not the 
one mentioned by Dionysius; but tl le 
gilding, still traceable on that before 
ns, and the fracture in the hind leg, 
possibly caused by lightning, have in- 
duced some writers to regard it as the 
one alluded to by Cicero in the passage 
above quoted. There is little doubt of 
its high antiquity: the workmanship 
of the wolf is manifestly of an early 
period, but the twins are modern. The 
great difficulty which lias arisen in the 
solution of the question is the discre- 
pancy in the statements of the anti- 
quaries respecting the precise spot on 
which it was discovered. It is known 
to have been at the Lateran in the 9th 
centy., whence it was removed to the 
Capitol in M73. Yirgil alludes to this 
work in his beautiful verses : — 

“ * Genihws bate ubm dream 
Ludere peudentes pueros, efc lambere matreni 
Impaddos : illam tereti cerviee reflexaw 
M ulcere alternos, et corpora fiugere lingua.’ f> 

Jineid) vin. 630* 

Behind this stands the bronze-gilt 
statue of Hercules, found in the Forum 
JBoarium , and until lately placed in 
the great lisdl of the opposite Capito- 
line Museum of Sculpt are. The demi- 
god holds out the golden apples of the 
Hesperides in his left, and grasps his 
knotted dub with his right hand. In 
the corner to the 1. is the Bronze Horse, ^ 
supposed to have belonged to one of 
the equestrian groups by Lysippus, in 
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i * t e Portico of Oetavi.i. and found iu‘ 
IS 1U iii the Vieulo della Palme, in the * 
TradevtTt\ alone with the Vatican! 
Apovyoiueuos and the Bronze .B 'll, a 
maMve fragment wreath injured and 
corrode 1, which -hmh in the opposite ; 
corner, Lofowrf land and foot, **up* , 
po'ed to belong to th' statue of Com' j 
modus (?) the Lead of which is pro- ; 
served iii the courtyard of this palace, j 
Biu fuc if a got'fk "extracting a thorn ; 
from Irk foot, called the Past ore Jfarzio, ' 
one of tin* finest original Greek works ! 
Up ad ifL, Junhis' Brntns, with the eves | 
in enamel* presented to the City by Car- 1 
dbul Pu> f?i Carpi in the ICtli centy. j 
IF ana Trfn'nth, a uroiip repiv-enfmg j 
the moon, Bimi, and Hecate, each; 
having the at tributes of the crescent, ! 
the arrow, and the ke\ . Foeillator , a j 
U’aeeihl statuette of a domestic god, j 
dfreovered near the railway station in j 
1371. Bronze rose, ornamented w itli 
nail heading, disco's ered at Palestrina, 
and presented to the eifv by Sig. 
AugiMo Castellani. A bronze fin per, 
discovered near the Piazza Colonna, a j 
gift of M a relieve Perraioli. Tiro bronze j 
fohes of sovereignty, one held by the 
hand already described, and the other 
belonging to the statue of Trajan that 
originally stood on bis column, JSacri* 
fie hd tripod, formerly in the Cliigi Mu- 
bi*imn Barge case of iiuied bronze, 
found at the bottom of the sea at Porto 
d’Auzio, in the time of Benedict XIII. ; 
handles and loot n stored. The Greek 
inscription on tlie rim states that it 
was presented by Mitkri dates, King of 
Pont ib, to a gymnasium of the Eu« 
putorids. The two words added in 
it tides are interpreted by Wiuekehvmnn 
“ K elp mu cliax.” A Camilles , one 
of the young patricians who had the 
honour of assisting at the sacrifices ; a 
work of the highest merit. Diana 
w wlf'uumnnmij a marble statue, with 
the head and hands in bronze. 

The last room of this suite is 

10. Hail of Itaio- Grleic Vases. 

Tins k a collection presented to the 
Museum in ISOG, by Sig. A, CaAellani, 


and con , -Ms of v tut », savophcei, and 
sepulrir’al antiquitio from dufeivnt 
Etruscan ana Latin tombs, with some 
valuable specimens of ancient onrn- 
imnts in silver from Pakstrinn, kept 
under glass. The floor out of this 
room leads again into i lie ProtoiufMieca, 
which we leave by the following door 
on the rt., and u-cend a staircase to 
visit the 

Galliot or Pictures. 

Although, ns regards numbers, much 
more extensive than the Pinacotheea 
of the Vatican (there are about 230 
pictures in ail), the Capitoliue gallery 
is inferior as regards the value of its 
content*:. It has few works, indeed, 
of first-rate merit, the greater number 
being of second and third clas«. It 
was founded by Benedict XIV. in the 
last cent ur). 

Staircase. — Here are some Frescoes 
removed from the house of M. Angelo 
at the 3alita delle 3 pile, destroyed m 
1871. Aranzino lived, the Madonna 
and Child with S. Peter and S. Paul, 
formerly in the Chapel of the Palazzo 
dei Conservator! 

Hall T. 

The places of the pictures in this 
collection having been changed lately, 
although their numbers have been 
retained, the following list of those best 
worthy of notice lias been made on the 
spot for the present edition of this 
Handbook, following the order in which 
the pict ures are now hung, but which 
w ill not be found in numerical succes- 
sion. They are merely indicated, as 
the names of the painters and subjects 
of the pictures are given on tablets 
below each. Over the entrance door is 
a picture of Circe and Ulysses, by 
Si rani To the L, 78, Madonna "and 
Saints, by F. Fran da, painted in 1518 
for A. Malateda. Above, &J, portrait 
by Giorgione. Over the pictures on 
this wall are two of the frescoes from 
the Hospigliosi Casino, demolished 
during the opening of the Viet Fazio- 
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nale. On the 1 . wall, 2 , is a fine 
although unfinished picture by Guido, 
of a u Blessed Soul 55 rising \ o heaven. 
Beyond the window, 54, St. Catherine, 
Garofolo , and 197, Paul Veronese. 
SB. Holy Family, Sehiavone. 50. Ado- 
ration of the Magi, Scarsellino. 52. 
Madonna and Holy Family, Botticelli. 
196, 199. Death and Assumption of 
the Virgin, a fine specimen of Cola 
delV Am at rice, formerly two pictures, 
but lately cleverly rejoined and cleaned. 
110, a Soldier, and 130, a Mitch, 
Salvator Rosa. 36. Hagar and Ish- 
mael, Francesco Mol a. By the win- 
dow, 146, Village Fete, Breughel: be- 
yond, 9 , Magdalene, Albani. On this 
wall, above the pictures, are three more 
of the Eospigliosi frescoes, Story of 
Cupid and Psyche, by Annibal Caracci . 
On the wall opposite the door, 1 . cor- 
ner, 70, fine copy, by G. Bonatti , of 
Madonna and Saints by P. Veronese. 
Proceeding to rfc., 34. Persian Sybil, 
by Guemno. 27. Presentation, Fra 
Bartolommeo. 30. Holy Family, by 
Garofolo , the best work by this painter 
in the collection, and particularly in- 
teresting from having on the hack of 
the panel a sketch for another picture, 
with one figure exquisitely finished. 
26. Magdalene, signed by the painter 
Dowesico Tintoretto. 142. Nativity 
of the Virgin, Albani . 

On the rfc. wall in the corner, Cu- 
mcean Sybil, repetition of that in the 
Borghese (xallery, JDomenickino. 16. 
Magdalene, Guido. 157. Judith, Giulio 
Romano. 42. Hood Samaritan, Palma 
Giovane. 14. Triumph of Flora (one 
similar in the Loin re), X Poussin. 
13. St. John Baptist, Guercino. Be- 
yond the window, 127, a fine picture 
of the Virgin and Child, with 2 angels, 
by Lorenzo Credit hitherto attributed 
to Perugino. Above, 97 and 99, two 
sketches by Guido , Cleopatra and 
Lucretia Borgia. 6 . St. Cecilia, F. 
Romanelli. After the window, 145, ; 
Giorgione . On this wall, above the 
pictures, are ten frescoes, by the seho - 1 
lars of Raphael, representing Apollo 
and the Muses. They were removed j 
from Leo Xfs palace of La Maglkma, 


Kmc* 

6 miles from Rome, on the rt. bank of 
the Tiber. Before leaving tins Mil, 
observe, to the rfc. of the corridor door, 
89, a fine picture by Rubens. Romulus 
and Remus. AVe now enter the 

Con a room 

In w hicli are only an oblong landscape, 
between two oval ones, by Claude, 
hung over 7 miall views of Home in 
distemper, and 2 in oil, by Vaarilelli, 
interesting as illustrating some locali- 
ties of the city as they existed in Ins 
time. Through this corridor we reach 

Room II. 

The best pictures are 161, The An- 
nunciation, by Gar of ah. 61. Guido 
Rent’s portrait, by himself, much re- 
stored. 80. Portrait of Velasquez, also 
by himself. 88 . Two Portraits, by 
Mo rone. 100 and 106. Two Portrait- 
groups, by Tandy clc, finely painted and 
m excellent preservation, 131. Port- 
rait of Michael Angelo , attributed to 
himself. 

Room III. 

On thn wall to the 1 . of the entrance 
door are — 132, a fine portrait by Gian 
Bellini. 87. St. Nicholas, by the same; 
aho 79, St. Sebastian ; and in the cor- 
ner, 136, Portrait of Petrarch. 207. 
A bale Portrait, likewise by Gian Bellini ; 
and 129, id. 121 . Baptism of Jcsui 
Christ, Titian . On the next wall is 
103, St. Barbara, by Bamnticldno. 
Between the window and the door out 
is 98, A Holy Family, in the manner 
of Bellini. 

HALL IV. 

To the L of the door by which we 
enter from the last room, is 84, a fit. 
Francis, by Rubens. Between 74 and 
82, two Portraits, much spoilt, by 
Giorgione. Beyond the window are — 
149, Hope 5 148, Peace ; and between 
them, 224, The Rape of Euro pa, all by 
Paul Veronese . The latter is a repe- 
tition of the picture in the Ducal Pa* 
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' t « . t A , at . I if v*p: lie wmdmv 
> 161, 1 h,» Yn’jin m Hhew.hy Gam- 
jth. ft, Oh>!m «<, a picture with 
jrwtt Hclmes* m <uta*b ttwmerh aitri- 
!*4id In lmt < udutfh the 

v* i >rk * f u Fa m -h painter. 151. in 
the «* »*»n ■»*, du mfmt- Je-us and St. 
JijJpi, (f 1 1 u*, U'» the *wali opposite 
the i efruuv F ] Jit, Santa Petromlla, 
by fir* s cia i 9 con-idored to be one of 
j i» iitn d pr< daemons. 

Tu 1 Inner part of this lanr oompo- 
4 tin a pn -ent* the grate of the mar- 
h *, wFre htr bed) in shown to the 
K- a w Nnidlor Fl.imi% to whom she 
i at be*. w betrothed. The Saint’s as- 
nnt tu heaven forms the upper part 
of the subject. This picture was for- 
merly in St. Peter\ where it has been 
replaced by u very successful mosaic 
copy. The picture suffered mm h on 
being removed to France, but since its 
rtMifurimi, it ha* burn judiciously re- 
paired and denied. 

On the rt. wall arc — in the corner 
--- 1 28. <\t)t Grip*y, 12b. St. 
Mutt hi c , Guerehm. Between the 2 
windows, 119, St. Sebasti in ; and 117, 
Cleopatra ami Oetavianus, by Gvcrcino. 
116. St. Sebastian, Guido. Between 
the window and the door are 3 pic- 
tures by Tihtnnfio: 10S, Our Saviour 
Baptised; 176, ditto, Crowned with 
Thorns; Ilf, ditto, Scourged. The 
frame* are interesting as being the ori- 
ginal ones of the painter’s period ; and 
n few dnnhr fraun ■> may he observed 
on the other side ot the hall. 

Museum or ihjb Capitol. 

Tlie building on the "E. side of tbe 
opposite to the palace of tlie 
Conservators, contains the MuseoCapi- 
tolino, or G-allery of Sculpture. It was 
begun by Clement XI!., and aug- 
ment! d bv Benedict XIV., Clement 
XIII., Pro* YL, Pius VII., and Leo 
Xfl. It is a most interesting col- 
lection, although much less extensive 
than that of the Vatican. At the 
bottom of the Court (6) is the colossal 
recumbent statue of the Ocean, kuovm 
by the popular name of Mmfom , de- 


nied from its havu g -.o »l in v t Fu- 
ruu of Thus (Marti? Forum) i < ar the 
Capitol, and wlebiufed ns Inmujlud 
pastKl on it the replies to the - itirieal 
witticisms of Pa-qmu. The 2 sarco- 
phagi in either side (a, b) in marble, 
with ChrFtim emblem-*, one belong- 
ing to a certain Lieentitis, who died 
v.D. 406, during the Consulate of 
Treadnis and Anicius Probus, and the 
other, of nearly the same period, be- 
longing to the public orator {111 at or 
Urbis ), Flavius Magnus, were disco- 
vered under the basilica of 8. Lo- 
renzo fuori le Mura. Built into the 
side wall are consular fasces in relief, 
anil many inscriptions, mostly relating 
to the Praetorian cohorts, discovered 
in 1751, outride the Porta Sulara, in 
t h a Vi gua del Cmque. Two Sat y rs, in 
form of Telamones, discovered about 
1562 in the Piazzetta dei Satin, near 
the Theatre of Pouipey. Fluted sar- 
cophagus of Aurelia Extricate, found 
m the catacombs of S. Sebastian in 
1711. Sarcophagus, with boar and 
deer hunts on the frieze, from the 
*ame catacombs. In tlie inner portico 
on the 1. of the entrance are : — 3. Co- 
lossal statue of Minerva. 5. Portrait 
statue of a Roman lady; head antique, 
but adapted. 6. Sarcophagus, with 
Bacchanalian reliefs, from tlie mona- 
stery of Campo Marzio. 7. Apollo. 
This stands at tlie end of the portico; 
a door on tlie 1. opens on to 

Boom I. 

On the 1. wall is a large and interest- 
ing mosaic of a Roman galley, with a 
port and light house. It was found on 
the Quirinal in 1878, in the house of 
Claudius Claudianus, and was pre- 
sented to the museum by Prince Palla- 
vieini. In tbe centre of the room is 
an Egyptian vase, on a pedestal bearing 
a Palmyrene inscription. Around are 
various fragments of bassi-rilievi, and 
inscriptions ; 8 stags in peperino, and 
on the S, wall is a good Roman mosaic 
of a lion surrounded by Cupids, with a 
male figure standing by and spinning, 
allegorical, probably, to the story of 
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Hercules conquered by Lore. This 
finely worked mosaic was discovered in 
flic woods of Porto d‘Anzio hi 17111 

Loom II. 

On tlie walls are inserted many in- 
scriptions and fragments, bequeathed to 
the Museum by iSarti. The inscription 
Ko. 15, discovered on the Pincian Hill, 
in 1868, is particularly interesting, as 
showing that the hill belonged to tlu* 
family of the Arilii Grlabvioius, and vra> 
kept as a garden. 9 Peperino ba*e of 
a statue, found in 1S67, on the site of 
the portico of Philippus, near the Piazza 
Tartaruga. It bears the name of M. 

Museum of the Cape 


Fulrius Lobilior, (lit conqueror of 
Epirus. 11. Peperino base of a lot he 
o'lermg made to Hercules by M. Mi- 
rni lie, during the 2nd Punic War, 

, 1H. Monumental nppus, dhco\ered in 
i 1866, in the Cainpo Venmo, or extra- 
muiul cemetery, and bearing the name 
of a freedman of the Sahinii Tcrani. 

E003I HI. 

On tlie walls are inserted inscrip- 
tions from the Rarti and Melelnom 
(vdiect Ions, among which one belong- 
ing to Reptiuus, a wreath-maker from 
tlie Sacra Via, and another belonging 
to CaeiiB, a money-changer, from the 

COL — GpOUjST) Fiooe. 



Basilica Julia. The MWie Table-, 
placed against the walk were removed, 
in I860, from the rums of the palace 
called Ad Uuas Domo% in tlie Yieolo < 
Sterrato, near S. Niceolo da Tolentino. 

Leturning to the portico, and pro- 1 
ceeding to the opposite end, we see, 9, I 
colossal head of Cybele, found at Ha- j 
drian’s villa. 11. Captive Dacian king, 
in pavanozzetto marble, a fragment of I 
one of the statues on the arch of Con- J 
stantinc. 13. Colossal statue of Fau- 
stina the elder, discovered under the rly. I 
stat. 14, Fragment of a bas-relief, with I 
a Sow, from i he Y la Appiu. 22 . Diana, I 
greatly restored, 25. Polyphemus, a 
.group of doubtful antiquity, restored 


<b the god Pan, 26, Mercury, bought 
for Hie Museum in 1816. 27. Sarco- 
phagus, vuth the portrait of the de- 
ceased, and the recumbent figures of 
Ceres and Oeeunus. It formerly stood 
on the staircase of the AracoelL 28. 
Hadrian, in sacrificial costume, dis- 
covered in tlie 16th centy., near S, 
Slefauo Lotondo ; left hand restored, 

31. The CyprLn Mars, found on the 
Aveniiue : the torso is antique, and 
elaborately sculptured. The modem 
restorations are out of proportion. 

32. Hercules Idling the Hydra, dis- 
covered at R. Agnese, on the Via Ho- 
mentana, and restored by Algardy, 
before the discovery of the original left 
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Uj with the ITvH. Aden L 'iu\] 
l>] i, I h 4Ief «i * n due to vounuri-on. 
N*ur thm i- i porHim of \ color "M 
i-taiuc 10 rel mo. M n^n. Lure aiv 

wOforai t wiJ.it*' A'' Mtho basis ni*l cun - 1 
! ils in iV emum’l- fro. I Pie Lenple of 
CoikMrd iii ih - u "Houle, which wdi 
infer 4 tie aH Mvt, from the clabo- 
rufe imv* r in v Inch t lies' arc exe- 
eukd t au 1 foe prnWals supporting 
No-. 15 an ? ill found near the Pyramid 
of Cuus Ce-tm* (seep. 102), with in- 
nu] Hons relative to it** erection, vs itli 
the niuicN of iiH heir 4 , II. Valerius, 
t'orvmus P. Uuiiliu* Lupus, 
Jun u« .Niiun-. L. Pm tins Mela, D. 
M rias Xji m 1 if. Agnnpa, names 
well mown m MHury. At the S. ex- 
tremity of the corridor, on the rt., are 
three mors room-, containing a "erics 
of limn ml and Consular inscriptions, 
flrwncni oil the walls, down to the 
rugn of riieodoMUs and sunn* interest- 
ing -peciur, i 5 of ancient sculpture. In 
th ' fiM, 

So IM IV., 

a m] ure altar of Greek marble (c), 
found at Albano, r .vith bas-reliefs of the 
Labours of Here tiles, in the best Greek 
sHlo, is particularly worthy of notice. 
On tl c "heif round the hall arc several 
unknown )m-ts, of no artistic value. 
In the next. 

Room V., 

called the Hall of the Sarcophagus, is 
a sarcophagus (d) discovered in 1829, 
in the Vigna Ammaidola, at the 2nd 
milestone on the Appian Way; the 
bavrehefs. m front represent a com- 
bat between the Gauls and Romans, 
in which the former are represented 
with cords round their necks, as on 
the statue of the Dying Gladiator. 
The Gaulish chief in the foreground, 
in the act of killing himself, is sup- 
posed to be Aneorestus, defeated in 
A,r.c. 417 by the Consul Atilius Regu- 
lus. In this same room is a sepul- 
chral eippus (No. 13) of T. Staiilins 
Aper, measurer of the public build- 
IBiWie, 1 


inj>, with ivhcA m wLAh the c nu- 
nas-e", the per i ne% a me Mire if 
lengfh. and won ui» instrument ef 
\>r Ac-- cm, n.v ntrodu *ed. The inter 
Aiu a - that tl unci ‘lit Romm i e ( , 
divrkd into id parts, was not «pute 
12 Kudisii inehes 1 11*59) m length, A 
MU Ibv'htM, marked VII., of the Hgn 
of MaxentiiM On the hick of tne 
stiintn is a Greek m-rnpuon, with the 
mine of Annin Refill i, the wile of 
IXerudcs At tic as. Found near the 
eh. of S. Euvehio. The walls of this 
room are covered with a scries of In- 
scriptions, extending from the time of 
Nero to Honoriub and Yalentmian. (7) 
Monumental eippus of Bathyllu-. a 
celebrated actor of the Augustan age, 
discovered m the Columbarium of the 
hberti of Lina on the Appnrn, The 
head lias been carelessly restored as 
that of a \ourh, although the original 
one, representing Batly llus in advanced 
age, was discovered at the same time, 
and bought by Ficoroni. In the last, 

Room VL, 

the most remarkable object is the fine 
sarcophagus (7) (e), celebrated for its 
bas-reliefs representing the Mstory of 
Achilles • the subject m front is the 
dispute between Achilles and Aga- 
memnon about Bnseis, the opening 
scene of the Iliad; on the rt. bits 
Agamemnon on Ms throne, and on 
the 1. an aged personage, Nestor or 
Chalcas, whilst in the foreground is a 
group of Achilles drawing his sword 
to avenge the wrong inflicted on him, 
whilst Briseio and Minerva persuade 
him to resheath it ; 1 he other figures are 
of Ulysses and Diomed. On one of the 
sides is Achilles with the daughters 
of Lycomedes, and Ms departure from 
Scyros; and on the other the Greek 
chieftains at Troy begging Mm to avenge 
the death of Patroclus. At the back 
but more roughly executed, is Priam 
interceding for the body of Hector. 
Tills interesting urn was found in the 
tumulus called the Monte del Grano 
S m. from the modem Porta S. Gio- 
vanni, on the road to Frascati. The 
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Portland Vase, now in the British * Amlunes in the eh. of the Ara Cooli 
Museum, was found inside of it, and | which explains why there is a mediae al 
contained the allies of the persons to ! mosaic in the centre, a work of theCW 
whom the tomb was erected. The 2 i math 6. An JEdieula, conwerafed to 

figures on the lid of the sarcophagus | the Palmyrene divinities, Aghbolm and 

have been called Alexander Severus and 1 Malecheh>, with inscriptions in Greek 
Mammsea his mother, but without | and Palm} rent) characters, brought 

anv kind of authority. A sitting | from the Villa Griustiniani, on the 

statue of Pluto with Cerberus, found ! Cjriian. 8. Votive altar to the Sun, 
in the Baths of Titus. Several early ' with inscription in Palimrene. lit 
Christian inscriptions from near the 1 Archi<rallu% or higlnpriebt* of Cybele, 
eh. of Santa Costanza are let into the 1 a bas-relief found at Civil a Lavinia in 
walls of tliis room. The circular bos- 1 1736, Fragments of Palmyrene in- 
relief, called the Shield of Achilles, 1 scriptions, discovered by <xuidi,inlS5i, 
from representing events in the life of t outdde Porta Porteku Returning 
that hero, formed a part of one of the j through thi^e rooms we ascend 


AlT>r.or or aim Capitol— Prims Fiooi:. 



The Staircase, on the walls of which, j disputed questions connected with the 
leading to the upper halls of the Mu- j position of several monuments. One of 
scum, are the fragments of the eelc- j the most perfect fragments contains a 
brated Plant a Capitolina , the ground- j large portion of the ground-plan of 
plan of ancient Borne engraved on | the Theatre of Pompev; another of the 
marble, found by Antonio fiosi da 8, j Portico of Octaviu, with the Temples 
Geminiano in the time of Paul III., j of Jupiter and Juno within that en- 
in the garden behind the eh. of SB. Cos- t closure ; a third of the Basilica Blpia ; 
ma e Bamiano, on the area of the \ and a fourth of the Theatre of Mar» 
forum of Peace. The plan was engraved , cellus, with the names annexed. A 
under Septimius Scveras and Caracalla, ' further portion 'was discovered in 1867 
whose names are preserved on one of , in the same place by Big. Tocco, ^ on 
the slabs. These fragments, in 26 com- i which the plan of the portico of Liyia 
partments, are of great value to the 1 is engraved. On the first landing are 
Boman topographer, and have more , statues of Pudicifcia and Juno Lanai- 
than once enabled him to throw light on i vina. 
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Tit" Gallery. — A i tlw fop of th » 6:>t of Jnpitrr, -o wi i\ 1 imm * » 
-tairuv-r are 2 tine a -pw rvetl busts until} 10 wbun it hahm-g* b 41, Dhim 
\ 1 a*Kl IP of Ma/» An vlitw and 8ep- Luciferu, iHmd on t h 4 A p» , .n \V n 5 
ft j j • ', » Si'u ru% ui-i ue’vd, the is 4 nidi Xo. 2!. 4S. Siivoplkijan. v*rh 
4 butt. warn, irt ('"Ufa I* it ii : 1 in Mn—i , » I* A of ?h** birth un ed a '*m, 
ipil, fn» - mi u* I Wo* d’A i/fu». of D ‘ I’liii't, a nighty ittio" m v a.*, 
Taa n*li- of J.*n‘ g f Ay ai* * autcn'u bruight from lue < h. of A iJiuLo, at 
Hitb tla* iii-ariptivai^ found in tk* Co- iS»‘pi. 53. P-yehe with the of 
Vnbnm on tin* Appian Wav, ami .i butterfly, from Ilacbian*^ villa. 54, 

< -ptvLtln in Ann* - of the fretdmou a BuW of Antnn an. 55. Venn-'. 5 A 
Lr, i i ; in ny of v. Idols, are very curious j A >i! ting female ; the drapery, though 

oonvi \hg tin 1 nn:ue« of wrsor.s at- f coarsely executed, lias eoudclerable 
UeVd tu the imperial household of f grandeur of Ayle, found in foe vicinity 
the AngtisUn acre, and the defigna- < of 8. Gregorio un the Culian, 57. 
‘i *n of tie ir occupations, kc. Among Hermes of Jupiter Ammon. 59. Ceres. 
t\ > a and *rutm?> are the following: 62. Bust of Tiberius. 68. l>.nvhns 
— A jju„t of Faustina, u ife of Auto*jnith a pautln r. 64. Good sUtne of 
i Pile, 5. Silt hits. I A A furious , 5 uniter, with the ea n le, found i t, 1750 
Mp*dJir*il relief: the deceased ap- j ul Porto d’Au/.io. On ihe altar unUt r» 
|u ir> to In* in the act of nuking lieatli is a bas-relief of the hiAiry of the 
his will. 12. sSatj r playing on a Hut u7 vestal Quinetia, found i aider Clement 
ibuud in 1719 in the \ ineyard of SS. XI. at la Mannuniti. 65. Jupiter 
iSina e Damirno on the Aventine. Serapis. 67. Bud of Hadrian, the 
13, An antique repetition of the Cupid mask in alabaster. 70. }5u«t of Com- 
oj Pi*axiteles n from Hadrian’s villa, of modus, young. 71. Minerva, found at 
n hi. 4i in* have a heady noticed others Velletri. 73. Silentis. 71. Domitrus 
in the Miueum of the Vatican, 16, iEnobarbns, father of Hero, 73. Cara- 
Sfutin* of Trajanus Deeius. 19. Seated ealla. 76. The fine marble van* which 
>tanse of a Roman lady and child, coni- formerly gave the name of 4 J Hall of 
mmtlv called Agrippina and Kero. 20. the Vise ** to the next room, in which 
An old drunken Bacchante, perhaps a ife stood. It was found near the tomb 
rupJJrn of the celebrated work of Myron, of Cecilia Metella, in the Yigna Cieeia- 
fn i uid in t he Via Ho went ana. 21. Marcus porci in 1680. It stands on a circular 
Aurelius. 23. A laughing Bacchus, altar, with bas-reliefs of 12 divinities, 
21. Portrait statue, supposed to repre- found at Xettuno, considered by some 
st nf yz, daughter of Titus, dis- as a specimen of Etruscan art, and by 
cohered near the Porta S. Seba&tiauo. others as an example of the early Greek 
27. Head of Mytliras or Atys. 28. style. The divinities are arranged in 
Sarcophagus with bas-reliefs of the the following order: — 1. Jupiter; 2. 
Pape of Proserpine. 29, An octagonal Juno ; 3. Minerva ; 4. Hercules ; 5. 
cinerary urn, with 7 finely-sculptured Apollo; 6. Diana; 7. Mars; 8. Venus; 
Cupids, in relief, 32. Euterpe, a graceful 9. Vesta; 10. Mercury; 11. Kept line ; 
statuette from Hadrian’s villa. 33. A 12. Vulcan. This vase stands at the 
riatyr playing on the flute, found in X. extremity of the corridor. 

1749, on the Aventine, with So. 12. 

36. Torso of the Discobolus of Myron, Hall of the Dying Gladiator. — 
wrongly restored byMonot as a wounded Hearty all the sculptures in tins hall 
warrior, 37. A wine-vase, with satyrs are of the highest order as works of 
and bacchantes in low relief. 38. Co- art, the greater part of which, having 
lossal bust of Juno, grand, beautiful, been carried to Paris in 1796, were 
and finely preserved, 40. Torso of a brought back here in 1816. The first 
>uuth, restored as one of the Xiobids. is the celebrated figure from winch ife 
41. Torso of a psyche, restored as one derives its name : — 1. Tug Dying 
of the Xiobids, 42, The Della Valle Gladiator (a). There is little doubt 
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that this wonderful figure is a Gaul,' 
probably a Gaulish herald, and it is 
generally supposed by the most* emi- 
nent modem sculptors that it formed 
one of a series of figures illustrat- 
ing the incursion of the Gauls into 
Greece. The cord round the neck is 
seen as one of the distinctive characters 
of the Gauls in the bas-relief on the 
sarcophagus found on the Yia Appia, 
and noticed under that head, and the 
horn has been considered conclusive as 
to the office of the herald. Montfau^on 
and Maffei supposed it to be the statue 
by Cresiias, the contemporary of Phi- 
dias, winch Pliny describes as “ a 
wounded man dying ^ who perfectly ex- 
pressed how much life was remain- 
ing in him.” (X. 3L, xxiv. 8, § 74.) 
Put that masterpiece was of bronze, 
and, if the present statue be considered 
to agree with Pliny’s description, it can 
only be regarded as a copy. The rt. 
arm and the toes of both feet have been 
admirably restored. The arm is attri- 
buted to Michel Angelo. 

“I see before me the gladiator lie: 

He leans upon his hand— his manly brow’ 
Consents to death, bat conquers agony, 

And his droop’d head sinks gradually low— 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing 
slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder-shower ; and now 
The arena swims around Mm— he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hail’d the 
wretch who won. 

“ He heard it, hut he heeded not— his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away. 
He reck’d not of the life he lost nor prize, 

But where his rude hut by the Danube lay, 
There were his young barbarians ail at play. 
There was their Dacian mother— he, their sire, 
Butcher'd to make a Toman holiday. 

All this rush’d with his blood— shall he ex- 
pire, 

And unavenged? Arise, ye Goths, and glut 
your ire S ” Childe Harold. 

One of the most accurate critics, John 
Bell, describes the anatomy of the 
Dying Gladiator as perfect in every 
respect. “It is, 5 ’ he says, “a most 
tragical and touching representation, 
and no one can meditate upon it with- 
out the most melancholy feelings. Of 
all proofs this is the surest of the effect 
produced by art, Although not colossal, 


THE DYING GLADIATOR. RtiHw. 

the proportions are beyond life, perhaps 
7 feet; and yet from its symmetry it 
does not appear larger than life. The 
forms are fall, round, and manh ; the 
visage mournful; the lip yielding to 
the effect of pain ; the eye deepened by 
despair; the skin of the forehead a 
little wrinkled ; the hair clotted in thick 
sharp -pointed locks, as if from the sweat 
of fight and exhausted strength; the 
body large ; the shoulders square ; the 
balance well preserved by the hand 
on which lie rests; the limbs finely 
rounded; the joints alone are slender 
and fine. Xo affectation of anatomy 
here ; not a muscle to be distinguished, 
yet the general forms perfect as if they 
were expressed. The forms of the 
Dying Gladiator are not ideal or ex- 
quisite, like the Apollo; it is all nature, 
all feeling.” It was found among the 
ruins in the gardens of Sallust, and 
was for some time in the gallery at 
the Villa Ludovisi ; it was purchased 
by Clement XII. It is highly pi*o- 
bable that it made one group with 
the so-called Anna and Patvs of the 
Ludovisi Collection, not only from 
the fact of their being discovered in 
the same place, but for the great simi- 
larity of the workmanship and detail®. 
2. Apollo with a lyre, or the Lyciau 
Apollo, found at the fcsolfatara, on the 
road to Tivoli. 3. A Homan Matron, 
as Priestess, with a consecrated vessel 
in her hand, found in Hadrian’s villa. 
4. Ariadne, a fine bust. 5. The Ama- 
zon, one of the grandest figures of its 
class — much finer than the repetition in 
the Vatican, found in Hadrian’s villa. 
6. Atys, commonly called Alexander 
the Great. 7* Colossal statue of Juno 
or Ceres, known as the Juno of the 
Capitol. 9. Bust of Junius Brutus. 
10. Isis, called also Eleetra or Pan- 
dora. 11. Portrait statue of a lady, 
commonly called Flora, discovered in 
1744 at Hadrian’s villa, one of the 
finest in the museum. 13. The An- 
TiNors of the Capitol, found also 
in Hadrian’s villa. This exquisite stay 
tue has commanded the admiration of 
all critics by its exceeding beauty. “In 
the Antinous,” says John Bell, “the 
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would li» »k K rain to udtet 
the duhU-i mi -tike or miseon- 
u pi ion; jei -neb h the ^mpliehy of 
the m hole roniptwtirn, so tine and un- 
unlaiii.j Us* to* « n<, tiiai a i riding error 
umiM :ipp»*ir as st ^ro-t» fiuK/’ The 
*4 at sn* lioiss »m the Tt. log a r**d 
stain ; uj d n ni, ilo-r oat* on the Lvust, 
or nln *» -1 })} iron, 1*3. A repetition ot 
i he F vr n < <r Fit ixiiiir 5 - W e 1m e 
nl’\ i«h noticed other- in the \rtiean: 
Ihi- U t" ? e } tot beautiful of all ; tin? 
tv - {ml fee' ere restored; it was 
in A id, hi I7ul. n ar Civile, Lavimm on 
*' ■» oi’ n Roman villa. 38. Girl 
pr ting a dove. IT. A good -tutue 
of Zeno, iound at Civita Lavinia, in the 
ruins of a r ilia of Antoninus Pirn. A 
large column uf the finest variety of 
white Oriental alabaster: it was found 
at the Mur moral a, or quay, on the 
liber, at the foot of the Aventine, 
where the marble* were landed. 

Ty.all of the Faun. — On the wall 
to the rf. is the celebrated Table of 
Bronze, inscribed with part of the Lex 
Begin, or the Decree of the Senate 
conferring the imperial power on Ves- 
pasian. On this table Cola di Rienzi 
expounded to ins followers the power 
and rights of the Roman people. It 
was found near the Lateran. The re- 
liefs on the walls occur in the follow- 
ing order:-— Four ears drawn by ele- 
phant*, leopards, deer, and sheep, led 
by Ctt] >ids, with the attributes of Apollo, 
Bacchus, and Mercury. Front of a 
Christian sarcophagus, representing Cu- 
pids employed in the operations of the 
vintage. 1. The celebrated *Faun (c) 
in rosso antico, found in Hadrian’s 
\ ilia in 1736, valuable not only for the 
rare material hut for its fine sculpture : 
it stands on an altar dedicated to Se- 
raph. by Seipio Orfitus, found in 1713 
on the A] apian Way, near S. Sebastian. 
o. Colossal head of Hercules, on an 
altar dedicated to Neptune. 6. A fine 
col*'**al head of Bacchus, also on a 
rostral altar. 7. This altar, dedicated 
to Neptune, and the 2 preceding to 
Tranquilitas and the Winds, were 
found in clearing the harbour of Porto 
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d’Anzio. and uv -uppo-t *1 to ” oomi 
vothe (iiic’Togs from 13. !\xr- 
ooplneru-, with b rt £-rt tief- opre-mting 
lb 1 .-lory of Diana md Jh.dym'ou, fu ind 
under Clenunf XL m him ch. of S. 
Euslichiu. IL C’nhnmvn bud, on a 
votive altar b< 1-K found in 177 U near 
thr eh. of La MinciT.t. 15. The boy 
will a c* mic ma-k, full oF narmv, and 
very fine a vcidi of art. 20. Lis, 
restore 1 vbh a head of Juno. 21. A 
repetition of th * hoy and goe-c in the 
gallery of H<e Valieaii. but in! trior in 
execution, found n IT 11 " cm ecu the 
Lateran and S. Cnee in Gc>*u-alcmme; 
the altar beneath if is dedicated to the 
Sun. 26. Rrrcophftfjr* (l), with bas- 
reliefs of the battle of Theseus and the 
Amazons, among which is a group of 
extraordinary beauty, representing a 
soldier dragging an Amazon from her 
horse, while another seizes his hand 
and intercedes for her companion. It is 
mentioned by Flaxman in his lectures 
as one of the finest specimens of ancient 
reliefs ; on the lid is another line group 
of mourning Amazons, This fine sarco- 
phagus was found near Torre Salona, on 
the Via Oollatina. Upon the walls are 
numerous Roman inscriptions, with an 
interesting scries of the Sijjna Tegv- 
laria^ or private marks of the Roman 
brick-makers. 

The Saloon (a fine room, with a 
heavy painted and gilt roof, in sunk 
panels, of the time of Innocent X.). — 
The 2 fluted columns of portamnta mar- 
ble on each side of the niche in this saloon 
were found near the tomb of Ccecilia 
Metella. The 2 Victories which sup- 
port the arms of Clement XII. are 
said to have belonged to the Arch 
of Marcus Aurelius in the Corse, In 
the middle of the hall are— 1. J upiter 
(/), in black marble, on a circular 
altar found at Porto d’Anzio, 2 and 
4. The beautiful contains in high- 
mortdo (//$), amongst the fine works 
of ancient sculpture in Rome, were 
found in Hadrian’s villa in 1738 by 
Furietti. On the base arc the names 
of the sculptors, Aristeas and Paphias 
of Aphrodismm. A colossal statue of 
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the infant Hercules in green basalt (d), 
iound on the Ai cut ii ie. 5. iEsculapius 
in Hero ant ieo (<?), on a circular altar. 
\ritli reliefs relative to Jupiter, both 
found at Porto d’Auzio. 6. Homan 
matron (Julia 3ha?). 7. Statue, sup- 
posed by Ad) nr to represent Pt olein} 
Apion, Ivins: ol Egypt, restored as an 
Apollo S igitiarius (?). 8, Apollo with 
a lyre. 9. Statue of Marcus Aurelius. 
10 and 25. Amazons wounded. 11. 
Statues as M ir** ami Yenus, found on 
the Isola Sa era at the mouth of die 
Tiber m 1770. 12. IsL with a lotus 
on the head. 15. The Pythian Apollo, 
found in the Ydla Palombara on the 
E&cpuline. 3, 10. 2 statues of Mmer\a 
Bethea. 17. Colossal bust of Trajan 
with a eh ie crown. IS. A naked statue 
w ith the head of Augustus. 19. Female 
statue with the liead of Luedla. 21. 
Yaked statue of Hadrian, as Mars, 
found near Ceprano, 22. A Homan 
in his toga, called Alarms, from which 
Chantrcy copied his statue of Canning 
in Palace Yard. 24. The bronze statue 
of Hercules, winch formerly stood here, 
has been removed to the Palazzo do 
Conservator!. The niche (h) is now oc- 
cupied by a statue of Minerva. 25. An 
Amazon. 20. Apollo. 27. Mereurj . 
28. A Priefica or lured mourner at 
funoraK 3U. Cluuency (?), found on 
the Aventme in 1750. 31. Colossal 

bust of Antoninus Pius. 33. A hunter 
with a hare, found near the Porta 
Latina hi 17 17. On the plinth is the ' 
name Voigt itAu* lib. 34. Harpocrates, 
with his linger on his mouth, found at 
Hadrian’s villa in 1744. 

Hall of Illustrious Men.— The bas- 
reliefs on the walk are the follow- 
ing: — Frieze, consoling of 5 pieces, 
probably from a lemple of Neptune, 
representing sacrificial instruments, 
with 3 good reliefs of trident prow’s of 
galleys and other naval emblems. Death 
of Meleager, the front of a sarcophagus. 
Calliope instructing Orpheus. An in- 
terment. Convening a dead body^to 
the funeral pile. A victory. A sacrifice 
to Hygeia, m rosso-antico. A bacelde 
scene, with the name of the sculptor 
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Callimachus, found at OrU\ In the 
centre of the hall is a fine sitting 
statue (i), supposed to be of Alarms 
Claudius Marcel Ins, one of the prt itest 
generals of antiquity, the conqueror 
of Yiridomar, b.c. 222, formerly in 
the G-iustimanl collection. Bound the 
room, on 2 ranges of shelves, are placid 
93 busts of philosophers, poets, and his- 
torian^: — 1. Virgil, very doubtful ; by 
some called Alexander the Great, 4, 5, 
6. Socrates. 7. Aldbiades. 8.Cameade-. 
10. Seneca. 11. A^pada (?). 13. Ja- 
cias. 10. Marcus Agrippa, a colossal 
bust. 17. Ilicron. 18. Isocrates, found 
in the Piazza of 8. M. Muggiore. 111. 
Theophrastus, colossal. 20. Mareu^ 
Aurelius. 21. Diogenes. 22. Plato. 23. 
Thahs. 2L Aselepiades. 25. Xheonof 
Smyrna, with a Greek inscription, db* 

‘ covered at Smyrna in the la»t century. 
27. Pythagoras. 28. Bust, called Alex- 
ander the Great. 30. Aristophanes (?). 
31, 32. Demosthenes. 33. Pindar. 34 . 
Sophocles. 37. Hippocrates. 38. Ara- 
tus. 39, 40. Democritus. 41, 42, 43. 
Euripides. 44, 45, 46. Homer. 48. 
Corbulo. 40. Bust of Scipio Afncamis, 
with the wound on the left side of his 
head carefully w orked out. 51 . Pomptv. 
52. Cato the Censor. 53. Arktotle. 
54. Sappho. 55. Cleopatra. 57. Lysias. 
59. Herodotus (?), according to some, 
Armmma. 60. Thucydides. 62, 9L 
Epicurus. 63. Double hermes of 
Epicurus and Metror torus, found in 
1713, in digging the foundations of 
the portico of >S. M. Maggiore. 65. 
Pythodorus, found at Ephesus. 66. 
Phoeioii, a very clever forgery. 67. 
Agathon, 08, 69. Masinissa. 70. Antis- 
thenes, foimd in 1741 between the 
Lateran. 72, 73. The Emperor Julian. 

! 75. Cicero, supposed by some to be 
Asinius Pollio. 76. Terence (very 
doubtful), rougldy executed, with a 
comic mask on the shoulder, discovered 
on the Via Latina in 1827. 82. 

iEschyhis. There are several heads 
which bear the name of Plato, but 
they are more probably busts of the 
bearded Bacchus. 

Hall of the Emperors.— On the walls 
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av a h*fs<h A ba -relief-, arranged 
n the following order : — Tnumpiw 
of Baeihu^ ami dt Idren at the g lines 
of ttie ('b*ns. Bacehuy on a tiger, 
wit Si ftiun* and -anr*. The Muws A 
good bas-relu f of Persons (lelivcriiu; An- 
dromeda. 8 aerate- w ith Philosophy, a mi 
B>nod ’with a Muse ; the 2 latter rebt lb 
are ci»h from a ^Hvopluuus m Paris. 
A drepmg Fndynnon with Ms dog, 
found on the Aventine. A has- relief 
dedicated by a freed man of Marcus 
Aurelm* to the Fountains and lymphs: 
in front a river-god, with a group of 
3 , N\inpiis, similar to the celebrated 
croup of the Graces in the Gallery at 
nk ua : and on the other side, Ilvlas 
carried utf by the nver-nympM. In 
the middle of tins hall is the sitting 
tiltifre \fr) at Agrippina the elder, the 
dnughttr of M.Agrippa, wife of Ger- 
iiumcu-, and mother of Caligula, re- 
markable for the ease of the position 
and the arrangement of the drapery ; 
archeologists are not, however, agreed 
on the personage whom it represents. 
Around the room are arranged 81 busts 
of the Homan emperors and empresses 
in chronological order, a collection of 
great value, presenting us the por- 
traits of some of the most remarkable 
personages in history. The following are 
the most interesting: — 1. Julius Ciesar. 
2. Augustus. 3. The young Marcel- 
los (?)! 4, 5. Tiberius, found at Pri- 
itffnum in 1839. 6 . Drusus, his 

trot her. 7. Drusus, his son, found at 
hwulum in 1818, 8 . Antonia, the 
rife of the first Drusus, mother of Ger- 
aauicusand Claudius. 9* Germanicus. 
0 , His wife, Agrippina. XI. Caligula, 
fi green basalt. 12 . Claudius. 13. 
lessalina, the fifth, and, 14. Agrip- 
dna, the sixth wife of Claudius. 15, 
0. Aero. 17. Poppoea, his wife, in 
hvonazzetio marble, found near S. 
loreiuo fuori le Mura. 18. Galba. 
9. Otlio. 20 . YifcelHus. 21 . Vespasian. 
2 . Titus. 23. Julia, his daughter, 
mud with No. 25 in the Villa Oasali, 
n the Cuban. 24. Domitian. 25, 
! ormtki Longina, 26. Nerva, sup- 
ped to be modem and by Algardi, 
t. Trajan. 28. Plotina, wife of Trajan, 


29. IIis shttr Mareuiu. 30. Uh * ‘ligh- 
ter Mimrlio. 31, 32. Hadrian, A mil at 
Polo d’An/.K 33. dun baorna, his 
wife. 31. dEHus t'oar, his adopted 
son. 33. Antoninus Pin-, found at 
L muvium in 17o] . 37. Aimiu« Veres. 
8 S. Marcus Aurelia-. 39. Faustina, Ms 
wife, from Hadrian's 1 ilia, iu. An- 
nuls Veriis, found at L'uumum m 
1701. II. Lucius Verus. 42. His 
wifi*, Lucilla, foimu at 8:m rna. 43. 
Commodus, found at Lanuvmm 111 17 ul. 
41. CrEpina, Ids wife. 45. Pertinax. 
46. Didius Julian us. 48. Pe-eemiius 
Niger. 49. Clod ins Albion-, a forgery 
by the same artist who made the Pho- 
cion in the precedmg room. 50, 51. 
Septimius Severns. 52. His w ife, Juba 
Pi a, with a wig. 53. Caraealla. 51. 
Geta. 55. Macrinus, found nt Basili- 
olo, outride Porta 8 . Gioi.mni. 56. 
Didumemanus. 57. Ehigahalus. 58. 
Aimia Faustina, his wile. 59. Julia 
Mtesa. 60. Alexander 8 events. 61. 
Julia Mammsea, Ins mother. 62. Maxi- 
mmius. 63. Maximus. 64, Gordian 
the elder. 65. Gordian the younger. 
66 . Pupienus. 67. Balbinus, found 
outside Porta Portese in 1839. 68. Gor- 
dianus Pius. 69. Philip the } ounger (?) 
found at Civita Lavinia. 70. Trajanus 
Deeius. 71. Quiutu* Herenuius. 72. 
Hostilianus. 73. Trebonianus. 74, 75. 
Volusianus. 76. Gallienus. 77, 8 alo- 
nina, wife of Galliemts. 78. Saloninus, 
their son. 79. Carinus. 80. Diocletian. 
81. Constantius Cldorus, S 2 , Julian. 
83, Magnus Beeentius, a specimen of 
the extreme degradation which sculp- 
ture had reached in the 5 th eenty. 

Cabinet of the Venus, a small room 
opening out of the gallery, contains 
the Venus of the Capitol, one of 
the noblest of all the representations of 
that goddess. It is in Pentelic marble, 
and was found in a walled-up chamber 
in the tSuburra on the Yirain&i, and ao 
entire that the only parts fractured 
were the point of the nose and one 
of the fingers. One of the hands was 
subsequently injured when the statue 
was carried off to Paris. E. Braun 
concludes Ms elaborate criticism of this 
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masterpiece of ancient sculpture with 
tlie following opinion : Ct As a work of 
the purest style, the Terms of the 
Capitol undoubtedly takes precedence 
of the Venus di Medici, which, both as 
regards material and intrinsic qualities, 
is in a much less perfect state of pre- 
servation, although its greater refine- 
ment of forms renders it more attractive 
lo modern taste.' 5 Leda and the Swan, 
of very inferior workmanship ; and 
the Cupid and Psyche, found on the 
Avcntinc in 1794, two graceful figures. 

Hall of the Doves.-— 37. The Iliac 
Table, a bas-relief representing the 
principal events in the history of 
the Iliad and the fall of Troy, with 
the deliverance of JSneas hv Ste- 
sichorus ; engraved and illustrated by 
Fabretli, who refers it to the time 
of Kero, found at Bov Hire. 41. Tri- 
umph of Bacchus. 69. The fine sar- 
cophagus of Gerontia, with bas-reliefs 
of the history of Diana and Endyinion, 
Above it are 2 mosaic masks, found in 
the vineyard of the Jesuits on the 
Aventine, 77. Diana of Ephesus, or 
Multi mammsea. 100. A small sarco- : 
phagus, from the villa Pamplnli, with 
interesting reliefs, representing the 
creation and destruction of the soul 
according to the doctrines of the later 
Platonists. 101. The celebrated Dotes 
of Pliny, one of the finest and most 
perfectly preserved specimens of ancient 
mosaic. It represents 4 doTes drinking, 
with a beautiful border surrounding 
the composition, and is formed of natu- 
ral stones, so small that 160 pieces are 
contained in a square inch. It is sup- 
posed to be the mosaic by Bosus, de- 
scribed by Pliny as a proof of the per- 
fection to which that art had reached 
in Ins day. He says there is at 
Pergarnos a wonderful specimen of a 
dove drinking, and darkening the water 
with the ^shadow of her head ; on the 
lip of the vessel others are pluming 
themselves. 44 Mirabilis ibi columba 
bibens, et aquam umbra capitis infus- 
cans. Apricautur alias seabentes sese 
in cathari labroP It was found in 
Yifra Adriana in 1737 by Cardinal 


Borne* 

Euriotti, from whom it waN purebowd 
by Clement XUT. In the recess of 
one of the windows is a collection of 
writing .s Ujlcs, discovered a few years 
ago in cleaning out the flight of steps 
leading from the Tabularium of the 
Capitol to the Forum (see p. 87) *, 
and on the shelves a large collection of 
busts, evidently portraits, several of 
which are finely executed ; and upon 
the walls above, *ome Pagan and early 
Christian inscriptions. 


Tee La tt:e ax 

(Entrance from the piazza of the 
obelisk by the great W. door. Every 
day from 9 to 3, except festivals and 
Sundays. Fee to the eustode, \ fr. to 
I fr. Bing the bell on the rfc. in the 
passage ) 

The Lateran was the palace of the 
popes from the time of Constantine to 
the period of the return of the Holy 
See from Avignon (1377), when Gre- 
gory XI. transferred the papal residence 
to the Vatican. The ancient palace, 
much more extensive than the present 
one, was destroyed by fire m the pon- 
tificate of Clement V., and was re- 
built by Sixtus V. from the designs of 
Fontana. It was converted into an 
hospital by Innocent XII. in 3693. 
Pope Gregory XYL, in 1843, appro- 
priated it as a museum of Christian 
antiquities and works of art, for 
which room could not be found in the 
Vatican, whence it is called Mttseo- 
Gretforiano-Lateeanense* 

The Museum consists of a series of 
rooms on the ground and first floors ; 
in the former are the sculptures, in the 
latter are paintings, mosaics, and early 
Christian inscriptions. 

On entering the palace from the 
Piazza di Ban Giovanni, we will com- 
mence by the 4 rooms on the right 
hand, continuing afterwards through 
those on the left, mentioning the prin- 
cipal objects in each. 
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Rucoi 1, 

,'fuelly omiphd by m-rbles form *rly 
m tlie Yalieun. iWre are several in- 
t, rot nig hn-r* hot- ]i re, among which 
Gc-ene to Ik noticed— a promdon of 
lictOT- am i x-v nature, found in the Forum 
of Trajan, null the figure of that Em- 
peror ; 2 borers iu high relief, called 


Dares and EntcUu i - J ouh a fragment 
of a larger composition di^eonav l near 
the arch of Guillem is ; port am of a ?ar» 
cophajus, with the hhdory of Mars and 
Rhteu .Sylvia and of Diana end Endy- 
mion ; a rude rcpresei nation of a cLvu— 
nice, a draped figure giving the signal 
for the start ; Eden and Paris ; a leave- 
taking between a soldier and his wife j 




iahikas tai vm Axn nrsEni. 


i 7. Hall of Sophocles (o). p, F.um. 


! 


Grouu l riaur. 


10 . 


I Hall f 


IMmafc rf, Ancient Mosaic of Beta =?. j 11. 

Aiehitirt i3<iS ,12. „ 

Milne of JNniUfito. f Apple. 1 la. „ 

IntiM v* Sculptnres from O-itla and A i<i 'll. „ 
the M ipr. ! 15, 16. „ 

t! e f tniilr of the Cscsais. from Cmetri. 


Xeptime (q). 

Architectural rrapnents, 
chiefly Ba®- reliefs. i. From monument of 
the Aterii. 

Sundry Bas-reliefs and unfinished Statue. 
Sarcophagi, 

Bas-relief. 

Btilimsherl statues, 
miscellaneous ; Mosaic of Silenus. 


%* A Catalogue In German of the Roman marbles and inscriptions contained in the 1$ room 8 
nu the cronniHioor is as published at Leipzig in 1867 (Die antiken Bildwerke des Lateranischen 
Mn-euras, v. R. tichiine mid 0. Berindorf) ; and a description of the sculptures by the Jesuit Father 
Gurueel, in 2 vols. Home, 1S61. 


Leueofhea feeding flic infant Bacchus; j 
a line bust of Marcus Aurelius. In > 
die centre of the room is a momicj 
pavement from the Baths of Oaraeaila, j 
representing pugilists. 

Boom 2. 

The marbles hero consist chiefly of 
architectural fragments, many of great 


beauty; portions of frieze which be- 
longed to the Basilica Lipin, represent- 
ing arabesques, with children, ehimssras, 
griffons, Ac., are beautifully worked 

out. 

Boom 3. 

Left of the entrance, a statue oi 
iEsCiiIapius, very life-like, found near 
Tivoli. On the rt. Antinous, head 
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restored, from Ostia. On tlie opposite 
^ all is a child’s sarcophagus, sculptured 
with various athletic contests. 

Room 4. 

Opposite the entrance is a repetition 
of the Faun of Praxiteles ; on a cippus, 
a good bust of the } oung Tiberius ; 
on the entrance wall, a bas-relief of 
Medea and the daughters of Peleus; 
and a naked figure of Germanicus, 
found at Y eii. On the rt. wall, Mars ; 
and several sepulchral cippi and bas- 
reliefs, discovered during the excava- 
tions on the Yia Appia and Ostia. In 
the centre is a fine basin of hmochella 
marble. Crossing the vestibule we 
come to 

Boom 5. 

Bt. and 1. of the entry are Cupid 
asleep on a lion, and Cupid on a lion’s 
skin. In the centre, a colossal stag in 
basalt, from beyond Porta Portesc : a j 
short-horned cow ; a group of Mithras, 1 
found near the Seala Santa; a mutilated ! 
female figure seated on a lynx, the origi- 
nal idea, probably, of Danneker’s cele- 
brated group of Ariadne on the panther; 
a good bust called Scipio ; an altar with 
bas-reliefs on its four sides, sacrifices to 
the Lares, bearing the name of Caius 
Manlius, a Censor of Cserai, found at 
Oervetri : on one of the bides is repre- 
sented a cock-fight, the backers being 
Cupids, or Genii, one of whom is car- 
rying olf the dead bird, in a weeping 
mood, whilst the victor is borne to 
an altar, round which laurel crowns 
are suspended : although of diminutive 
dimensions, there is much character 
in the different groups; the relief of 
a bird feeding its young, on one of the 
sides, is graceful. 

Room 6. 

Statues of several members of the 
family of Augustus, discovered at Cer- 
vetri, the ancient Caere, in 1839. 
They decorated the theatre of the 
Roman Munieipium, in the ruins of 
which they were found, with the de- 


dicator} inscription by the Sr.xiTts 
Popultjsqtje Cubes ; "they consist of 
4 full-length draped and erect figures 
of Drums, Agrippina the wife of Ger- 
manium, and Livia ; 2 sitting statues of 
Tiberius .and Claudius, crowned with 
wreaths of oak-leaves — the heads and 
torsos are very fine, the legs and arms 
wanting ; 2 statues in armour of Ger- 
manicus and Britannieus, the orna- 
ments on the armour very good ; a colos- 
sal head of Augustus ; a bas-relief sup- 
posed to have belonged to an altar, 
with 3 figures, having inscriptions be- 
neath, of the inhabitants of the Etrus- 
can cities of Yetuionia, Yulci, and Tar- 
quinii, the first 6 letters of Vuiccntam 
being alone wanting; 2 recumbent 
statues of Silenus; and several frag- 
ments of dedicatory inscriptions to 
members of the Imperial family — those 
i to Drusilia and J uka Aug. Agrippina, 
the daughters of Germamcus, are fhe 
best preserved : all the objects in this 
room were found at Oervetri. 

Room 7. 

Opposite the entrance is a statue of 
Sophocles, found at Terraema in 1S38 : 
it is the finest .specimen of sculpture m 
the Later an Museum, and very similar 
to that of JEsehines (miscalled Ari- 
stides) in the Museo Yazionalc at 
Naples. On the rt, a Dancing Faun, 
found in the Yia di 8. Lucia in Selce 
on the Esquiline, supposed to be a 
copy of the Myronian Mar-v as ; a good 
feainle draped figure; on the 1. an 
Apollo from Oervetri. On a jamb of 
the door leading into the next room is 
a curious sepulchral inscription of a 
certain Musiens Scuranus, a native of 
the province of Lyons in Gaul, who 
died in Rome ; alter the titles of their 
master follow the names of 16 persons 
of his suite, with the designation of 
their offices, such as physician, master 
of the wardrobe, cook, &c. — qui aim 
eo Uomm cum deeessit fuerunf. Tins 
singular record was found over a cine- 
rary urn in the Columbarium of the 
Yigna Oodini on the Yia Appia. (See 
Index.) 



Su-t. IV. 


n' Till' l.u r.r.AX — 


•V-tl 
fjtk tf 


1m i e-i b. 

In 1 hr a ufiv i s a statue of Xeplunu 
fr»vn Porto, the lej^ and anas re- 
“lond; « ;ii tilt 1. of the entrance, b«^- 
n I,' a vutu a dramatic poet, and the 
Mire- -Oil flie rl, a bu-ivhef of Cupid 
cti-eliarjmjf lus arrow at Mars, who 
drops li> *wi«rd; ami several unim- 
portant ) u*ts>, 

ROOM 9. 

AivhUerlinul fra^nienls; {lie trian- 
i7*. dar ba-e of a handsome candelabrum 
U'um the Forum; 2 column*, coven d 
vd 1 1 >hj ge onununK 

KuOW 10. 

15a* -reliefs* from n sepulchral munu- 
meal of the Aterii, <li«emered in ISjS 
at Cento Celli, on the Via Lubirana; 
among-t winch are two fragment-, one 
n\m Miiirur a tomb in the form of a 
temple m low relief, with a crane 
aioi:tr~ieie moved by a tread-wheei 
for rawnar ‘'tunes, a ennous. illustra- 
tion oi* the mechanical arts of the 
ancient - ; on the lop oi* the crane is a 
bouquet of Hovers and palm-branches; 
the other represents several monu- 
ments of Home, amongst winch an arch 
of Isis, and the better-know n one of 
Tit m, with the inscription. Alters* i>~ 
Simma fcbicifi Via. Two triumphal 
arches j au he\a-nle Corinthian temple, 
wiili a figure of J ustiee under the por- 
tico, and instruments of sacrifice and 
thunder-bolts on the tympanum, from 
which it has been supposed to represent 
that of Jupiter Stator, on the Palatine ; 
in the centre of this room is a pretty 
group of Cupid on a Dolphin; 2 good 
buds of a man and wife in high relief 
—-the HTpent is probably emblematical 
of 1 he man’s profession. Crossing the 
vestibule of the N. gate of the palace, 
now elo-ed, we enter 

Boom 13. 

Sculptures mostly found by Signor 
Portmiati on the Via Latina in 1857. 
To the L of the entrance, Bleeping 
jS} mph — to the rf a sarcophagus, with 
Bacchanalian subjects. In the centre 


Aif tie room is a hue -in* mb ,i<i> 
with the triumph of 15 it elms. Around 
are a tu*- relief of Boxers a st due of 
t tic Diana Multimamma a j 2 baw'tht i\ 
( of Piufiid-, one on a ^mall sepulchral 
1 urn, and anot her of the Lnbonr? of IB r- 
eulo. Aim, iouml at Veil, ornamented 
with fe-toon- of fruit, suspuifled 
_ betweui four lyres. Below the fes- 
toons a ’c r v pu*-cnt( d the instruments 
j mod in coming. 

i 

Hoi.ui 12. 

i 

L. of the entrance. Young Hercules; 
i 3 large sarcophagi discovered at the 
| Vigna Lozzuuo in 1839, v ith reliefs 
! representing the slaughter of Biobe and 
| her children ; the history of Orestes 
and the Furies, in a good style of art ; 
j the third with festoons and Gorgon 
mask''; fragment of a bas-relief of the 
storming of Olympus by the Titans, 

Boom 13. 

Sarcophagus busts in high relief of 
fh c members of the Furia family, dis- 
co* ered on the Via Appia ; 2 sena- 
torial statues, one with the name of 
Dogmatius on its pedestal; alto-relievo 
of Uipia Epigone, with a strange coiffure 
of the time of Titus ; sepulchral urn, 
with recumbent figure surrounded by 
women and servants bearing the viands 
for a banquet. 

Boom 11, 

Bt. of the entrance, small relief of 
Orpheus and Eurydiee — L, statue in 
porphyry, unfinished. Opposite, an 
unfinished statue of a captive barbarian, 
found in 1840, in digging for the foun- 
dations of a house in the Via de 5 Coro- 
nari, still preserving the sculptor^ 
points to guide the workman’s chisel. 
Underneath, sarcophagus of L. Ambus 
Octaviunus Valerianus, from Casa! 
Botondo, on theAppian Way, remark- 
able for the adjoining inscription; 
w Fim) pffugi — Sjpes et Fortum vafete 
—Nil wiki volnscnm ed — hidijicate 
alios” By the door are casts of tho 
Statue of Sophocles, in Boom 7, and 
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tlie lEsehincs at Naples, placed together 
for the sake of comparison. 

Boom 15. 

This and the next room are chiefly j 
filled with objects found at CMia, the ' 
smallest of which are in glass eases. 
Also 2 columns of Pavonazzetto mar- j 
hie, with the names of the Emperor ' 
Lucius Yerus, and Publius Bolbiuus, 1 
who -were Consuls in A.D. 137, indie? - 


ting their destination— they were dh- 
corerecl at the Marmorata, the quay on 
the liber at the foot of the A\ entice, 
where all the marbles arriving at Rumc 
were landed. Among the rm-i illan ecus 
objects is a mclie m mosaic, represent- 
ing fcSilomi* with his clog, discovered in 
the Thermae at O^tia. 

Boom 16. 

Several sepulchral unis, in marble 



R* B' B'» 

Corridors, whh Christian inscriptions. 

' I. 

Ancient Musnica and Cartoons. 


«, a. Entrance anti passage teadm g to 

K. 

Paint tigs by Palmess/antv 


CoU**atonB. 

I h 

Taj t stta , 

E E. 

Copies of Paintings in the C ttaeombs. 

j M N O. 

Pa'ntmr - !. 

F. 

Frescoes oi 14th centurj . 

| P. 

Hall of Portraits of Emperors. 

G. 

II ill of the Great Mosaic. 

j Q 

Modem Tu ra-cotta Busts and Statues. 

H. 

Pa n tines. 

U 

Aiduu ot the Inquisition. 


■^wLferra-cotta, with reliefs ; a recum- preceding series, on the Avails of which 
bent statue of Atys, with gilding on ] are inscribed early Christian in scrip- 
the hair ; several fragments of leaden tions. 
watei*"pipes, all found in the same lo* * 

caliiy ; and portions of a gigantic sa - j The CHIUSIIAS 1 Mustxm, founded 
phon in terra-cotta, the pipes 13 indies j by Pius IX., was very judiciously ar- 
in diameter, to carry the aqueduct ranged by the late Padre Martin, and 
at Alatri, subsequently restored by 1 the" actual Director, Commendatory 
Pius IX. ! a. B. de Bosh. Entering by the S.E. 

1 corridor (a a ) — on the wall at the end 
The FxuST-rroou is reached by the i of which are 2 early medieval mosaics 
S.E. corner of the quadrangle, or by J from the catacombs, and a copy oi one 
the staircase opposite Boom T. of the ( in the crypt of St. Peter’s —we reach 
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fhe greit hall, I), forced out of wlmt j 
wa* form* rly the stale pa^ce leading | 
from th-* p dare to the vestibule of the j 
Latt i ran basilica, the roof of which is 
covert tl with arab&quuc and frescoes ‘ 
of the time of riixrm V., painted by the 
Zuccheri and their school. 

At the bottom of the &tairs is one of 
the most remarkable sarcophagi in the 
collection, as it is also the largest. It 
was discovered under the door, and near 
the Confession of the Basilica of St. 
Paul t dim ? jittm, in sinking the found- 
ations to support the tabernacle and 
its gorgeous columns of oriental ala- 
baster. It is supposed to date from 
hte in the Ith tout., when the basilica 
was re- erected by Theodosius, and is 
remarkable for its sculptures. In the 
centre are two unfinished busts in relief 
of its former occupants : the other bas- 
reliefs are also partly m an unfinished 
state, and arranged in two rows ; in the 
upper one, on the l, is a male figure 
seated, in the act of benediction, with 
another behind and a third in front, sup- 
posed to represent the Trinity; the 
Saviour presenting the figure of Eve 
created to the Father; next comes a 
group of Christ, with Adam, Eve, and 
the Serpent ; on the other side the chang- 
ing of water into wine; the multipli- 
cation of loaves : and the resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus, with Martha kneeling 
below. The lower range represents the 
Virgin and Child, with the three kings, 
in Phrygian bonnets, presenting their 
offerings; the miracle of restoring 
sight to the blind; tlie naked figure in 
the centre between 2 lions represents 
Daniel in the lions 5 den, or a Christian 
martyr m the arena. The figure along- 
side Daniel with a porridge pot, is evi- 
dently intended for Habbakuk, men- 
tioned in the Apocryphal Book of Bel 
and the Dragon as bearing food to the 
Prophet. The subjects beyond this 
are St. Peter and our Saviour, the for- 
mer carried off prisoner by the Jew's, 
who wear round caps, and present the 
characteristic Hebrew physiognomies ; 
and last of all Moses striking the rock, 
with Jews drinking from the spring. 
The other principal sarcophagi, 22 m 


mi 

j number, are arranged on cither side of 
; the hall : tl-o.-e on the 1. are the moat 
j remarkable for their sculptures, which 
represent tlm frequently repeated sub- 
| jer t& of the Good Shepherd ; the Chil- 
dren in the Fiery Furnace ; Adam, 
Eve, and the Serpent ; the Sacrifice of 
Abraham; Darnel amidst the Lions; 
Mo*es striking the Bock ; the Resto- 
ration to Life of Lazarus, expressed 
by a male figure striking a dead 
body with a wand; Jonah thrown 
to the whale, and emerging from an- 
other, now generally considered to be 
emblematical of martyrdom, and show - 
ing the short passage the sufferer has 
had to undergo from his being engulfed 
to his exit and arrival in the region of 
bliss, represented by a figure reclining 
under an arbour, possibly Jonah him- 
self under his gourd at Kineveh ; the 
Healing of the Blind, the Paralytic 
taking up his bed, &c. One of the 
interesting sarcophagi, the 7th on the 
3,, is covered with reliefs of different 
operations of the vintage, with three 
figures of the Good Shepherd in front ; 
on the two at the farther extremity of 
the gallery is represented the Labarum 
of Constantine, with figures of the 
sleeping and waking soldiers beneath. 
The 10th sarcophagus on 1. is a very- 
interesting one for its sculptures ; on 
the front are a series of figures between 
columns — the Saviour in the centre, 
the Sacrifice by Abraham and the Re- 
suscitation of Lazarus, with the ordi- 
nary early Christian emblems above ; 
and on the ends 2 very curious repre- 
sentations of the streets of a town, with 
temples and ordinary dwellings, with 
glass windows: it is under a canopy 
or tabernacle, supported by 2 beautiful 
torse columns of Pavonazzcfcto marble, 
and is intended to show how the tombs 
were placed in the vestibules of the early 
basilicas, for it may not be out of place 
to inform our readers that * most of 
those in this museum were so situated, 
although a few were discovered in the 
subterranean recesses of the cata- 
combs.^ Hear the upper end of the 

* In tbe early times of Christianity no hu- 
man remains except those of saints and martyrs 
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hall, on ascending the stairs, is a bas- 
relief of Elijah ascending to heaven 
from a chariot drawn by 4 horses, and 
leaving his cloak to Elisha: this subject 
is considered by Christian archaeologists 
to he emblematical of Clirist trans- 
ferring his powers in the form of the 
Pallium to St. Peter, who receives the 
gift with great veneration, holding forth 
a fold of his own mantle to receive it. 
This piece of sculpture formed the 
front of a sarcophagus, and may date 
from the early part of the 4th 
century. 

At the end of the hall is the sitting 
statue of St. Hippolitus, discovered 
near the basilica of S, Lorenzo extra 
muros, and, although the head is mo- 
dem, it is perhaps the finest specimen 
of early Christian sculpture handed 
down to us ; it is considered to be con- 
temporaneous with the saint (a.d. 240). 
On one side of the chair is engraved in 
Greek the celebrated Paschal Calendar, 
composed about a.d. 223 to combat 
the error of those early Christians, 
denominated Qmrtadecmanl, who ob- 
served the festival of Easter on the same 
day as the dews ; on the opposite side 
is a list of the saint’s writings. 

Hence we enter the upper corridor ex- 
tending round the E,, S. and W. sides 
of the quadrangle. On the walls are 
arranged early Christian inscriptions 
discovered chiefly in the catacombs, 
commencing with those of winch the 
dates can be ascertained chiefly by the 
names of the Consuls who were in office 
at the time engraved upon them : the 
oldest inscription in this series is of 
the 3rd Consulate of Vespasian, corre- 
sponding to a.d. 71; hut very great 
doubts exist as to its being of Christian 
origin, m well as regarding the locality 
and the circumstances under which it 
was discovered. Between this and the 

were admitted into the churches, the tombs of 
all others being confined to the vestibules or to 
the quadraportici. Subsequently, sarcophagi 
were allowed to be placed at the columns of 
the interior nearest to the entrance. The 
general introduction of sepulchral monuments, 
and of burial in churches, took place at a com- 
paratively recent period. 


next is an interval of 167 years. One* of 
the divisions is occupied by inscripi ions 
written by Pope Hamasus (chiefly fac- 
similes), which wc have seen in 'some 
of the basilica?, and which vu* skill 
find in the subterranean eeraderie - : 
that in praise of a certain Project a, 
who erected a church to the [Martyr 
Liberalis, is curious; it was found 
on the floor of the eh. of S. Martino 
ai Monti. Projecfa was the daughter 
of » Elorus, and died at the age of 
16, in the consulate of El. Merobaudes 
and EL Saturniuus (a.d. 383), All 
the inscriptions in the first seven 
compartments can have an approxi- 
mate date assigned to them ; those in 
the remaining 17 belong to different 
times, from the 3rd to the end of the 
6th centuries. They have been care- 
fully classed by Commendatore do 5 Rossi, 
and relate to persons in every rank of life, 
to matters connected with the dogmas 
and rites of the early Christians, and 
to the different ranks of the clergy,* 
Out of N.E. corner of this corridor we 
enter a suite of 3 rooms formed by 
closing up the arches of one side of 
the flue portico of Fontana : in the 
two first (E) are arranged a series of 
accurate copies of some of the most im- 
portant paintings in the catacombs, 
prepared for Marches unpublished 
work. One of these cartoons contains 
3 subjects of the Adoration of the 
Magi, remarkable as representing 2, 3, 
and 4 kings ; the most ancient is that 
from the Catacombs of SS. Kerens ed 
Aebilleus, that of the 4 kings, and be- 
lieved to have been executed about the 
end of the 2nd cent. In the 3rd room 
(E) have been placed a series of frescoes, 
cut from the walls of 8. Agnese fuori 
h Mura, interesting in the history 
of Italian painting, being of the 14-th 
centy., and attributed to the school of 
the Cosimati, well known for their 
works in mosaic. There are some 
paintings, possibly dating from the 10th 
centy representing Prophets and birds, 

* Commendatore de* Rossi has written a vo- 
luminous work descriptive of those memorials 
under the title ‘ Inscriptiones Christuxrm Urbw 

Romas' 
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p\».n fin* crypt ,,f tV «*h. <»f S. Vtaolo 

in il [retro, From here we niter the 
5.E. CoBMIlt Boow, O'. 

or* I Fa]] of the Mosaic** (I) : Em* floor oi 
which is fominl by the great mosaic* 
of Ik* Athletes, found in the Bat] is 
of Can ratal, by Count Tele, in 1821, 
consisting of full-length figures and 
hu 4 Mif hnieis; this mosaic is rough 
when examined closely, but the effect oi 
the whole, \Cnen viewed from the gallery 
at one end of the room, is fine: each 
boxer » Hinnies a separate compartment; 
tie names* of JovfNVts Alvmnvs, lo- 
rn n\’\v, Ac., upon it may be those of 
some of the combat ant *.* On the walls 
are hung drawings to show how these 
mo-aies were originally placed in the 
halls of the Thermae*. The frescoes on 
the w alls represent events in the life oi 
Constantine the Great, after his con- 
version to Christianity, Proceeding 
N.E, we enter the next 

Boom II, 

where are the following pictures; — Sir 
Thus*. Lawrence’s portrait of Geo. IV., 
presented by that sovereign to Pius 
vEL A copy of Guemno’s Ascension 
of the Virgin, the original now in 
Jtusgia. From this room we enter 

Boom I. 

G-hlio Fomano, a cartoon of his pic- 
ture of the Martyrdom of St. Stephen ; 
Cammucemi’s of St. Thomas ; and D. 
4a Folterra's of his celebrated Descent 
from the Cross, in the eh, of La Trinita 
de* Monti. An interesting series of 
ancient mosaics ; one set consisting 
of theatrical masks, with the name of 
Heraclitus beneath, possibly the artist 
by whom they were executed ; another, 
discovered in 1833, in the Vigna Lupi, 
near the Porta di S. Paolo, represents 
llie umwept floor of a dining-room, the 
remains of a banquet, well-picked fish- 
bones, lettuce-leaves, claws of cray-fish, 
Ac. This celebrated mosaic, the work 

* See G. P. Seechi, * 11 mmico Animinimof 
and Blonet, *Zes Thermo; de CaraeaUal 


of ITeraklitos is a copy of the well- 
known .1 m »i<.M of 8rte us, at Pergaum-, 
(IcM-rihetlby Pliny : and a think rttanve 
to Egypt, with auirnah and emblems 
of that country. HutiuGiig our step* 
from Room C, we enter 

Boom K. 

Marco Fahnezzano, a painter of 
Forli. little known out of Italy : 2 large 
pictures of Virgin, Child, and Saints, 
with the- artist 1 ? name: one of these 
paintings is very fine, if represents the 
Virgin enthroned, surrounded by 88. 
John the Baptist, Lawrence, Branch, 
Benedict, Dominick, and Peter, and 
bear- the artist’s name and date f!4Si] ; 
the other the Virgin enthroned between 
88. John the Baptist and Jerome. 
Fra Angelico da Fiesole, the Madonna 
surrounded by Angels above, with 
several small subjects on the predelta 
beneath, much injured. Gun' mini 
Sanzio, St. Jerome. 

Boom L. 

Carlo Crlvelli, a Madonna, signed 
and dated 1482. Sassoferrafo , por- 
trait of Sixtus V. w lien a cardinal. 
If, A. Caravaggio, The Tribute Money. 

Boom M, 

Cola di Amatrice , the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin, with the Apostles 
around the empty sepulchre, and 
painter’s name, dated 1515. Andrea del 
Mario, a Holy Family. 

Boom 3Si, 

Cesar e da Sesio, the Baptism of Our 
Saviour. Fra Filippo Lippi, an An- 
cona of the Coronation of the Virgin 
and Saints, with donatarii on each bide. 
Luca Signorelli , 2 pictures of SS, Ca- 
therine of Siena and Ursula, 'SS. Law- 
rence and Benedict; an Ancona by 
Anio, da Murano , dated 14-64, and 
representing S. Antonio Abbate. and 
2 saints on either side. The 2 rooms 
that follow, 
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are unfinished, and contain only a 
few indifferent paintings : the Supper 
at Emma us, by Caravaggio, ami a copy 
of the binding of St. Andrew, by 
Guido, at S. Gregorio di Monte »Cselio. 

Room Q, 

or the Great Hall of the Council, sur- 
rounded by portraits, of the popes from 
St. Peter to St. Silvester, as the one 
that precedes it is by those of the 
Emperors who served the progress of 
Christianity, from Leo to Marcianus. 
The other paintings here represent the 
five councils held at the Lateivm, in 
1123, 1139, 1173, 1215, and 1513; 
and lower down, the principal embel- 
lishments of Rome by Sixtus V. In 
the great hall is arranged a large col- 
lection of terra-cotta sculptures, chiefly 
busts and groups of North American 
Indians, by Pettrieh, of Dresden, who 
lived many years in Canada and the 
United States. The inner court of 
the palace is very fine; the frescoes 
which decorate its corridors were 
painted by T. Zueclitro. 

The Thibd-plooe of the palace con- 
tains a series of casts from Trajan’s 
column, executed at the expense of 
Napoleon III. The ciutode of the 
ground-floor will shew them, if re- 
quested. 

It will he worth the visitor’s while 
to ascend to the Terrace at the top of 
the palace, from which the view of the 
Sabine hills, and over the Campagna 
extending from their base to Rome, and 
over the eastern part of the city itself, 
is magnificent. The rust ode of the 
upper apartments of the Museum will, 
on application, open the door leading 
to this Belvedere. 


Quibiwal Palace. 

The Quirinal Palace and garden are 
supposed to occupy the site of the 
Temple of Mars, on the Capitolkm 
Vetus, Several inscriptions belonging 
to the latter were discovered in 1023, 


under Urban Till., in laying out the 
gardens. The Servian null, which 
surrounded the hill, followed the line 
of the Via del Giardmo and delio 
Sealone. The site of the Porta Ban* 
qualis is marked by the tomb of the 
Sempronii, opposite the gate of the 
Fanatteria ; and that of the Porta Salu- 
taris is supposed to correspond with 
the N.E, corner of the Barberim palace. 

This Pontifical palace has become 
the residence of the Kings of Italy since 
1S70. The present edifice was "begun 
by Gregory XII Lin 1574, continued 
by Sixtus V. and Clement VIII., from 
the designs of D. Fontana, enlarged 
by Paul Y. and Innocent X., and by 
Clement XII., from the designs of Ber- 
nini. The garden was added by 
Urban VIII. It was the favourite 
residence of Pius VII., and "was inha- 
bited by his successors during a part 
of the summer, until Nov. 1848, when 
Pius IX* left it for Gaeta, and never 
occupied it since. It was the seat of 
the Conclaves for the election of popes 
for many years; the new pontiff’s 
name was announced to the people from 
the balcony over the principal entrance. 
Gregory XVI. and Pius IX. did much 
to embellish this palace, and opened 
; several new apartments, decorated w ith 
fine specimens of tapestry and other 
gifts from different sovereigns to the 
Head of the Church. Since the change 
of government the palace has been 
entirely refurnished and modified in 
accordance with the requirements of a 
modem royal residence. 

On ascending the great stairs (see 
Plan No. 1 j the visitor will see on the 
first landing-place a large and fine 
fresco of Christ ascending to Heaven 
surrounded by hosts of angels ; it was 
painted in 1472 by J khzzo da Fork in 
the tribune of the ch. of the SB. 
Apostoli, from which it was removed, 
with those now in the sacristy of Bt. 
Peter’s, when the ch. was altered in 
171 L The visitor enters the state 
apartments by the Bala Regia, (2) a 
grand hall 150 ft. long, built in the 
pontificate of Paul V., having a richly 
decorated but heavy carved and gilt 
celling, in the centre of which the cross 
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ot Savoy lias succeeded tlie arms of 
Pius IX, The escutcheons of a hun- 
dred cities of Italy are painted round 
the frieze, under the frescoes, which 
arc by Lanfranco and Carlo Yene- 
ziano. 

On the v, alls to the rt. and 1. of the 
entrance-door are 2 large niodern pic- 
tures by Arrienti, representing the 
Lombard League, and Charon’s Bark, 
from Dante. On the E. wall is a large 
picture, painted by Delfino in 1072, 
representing in characteristic costumes 
and on horseback the 2 wives of Carlo 
Emairaeie, Francesca di Valois and 
Maria Giovanni Battista, Duchess of 
Savoy, who was regent during the 
minority of Victor Amadeus 11. In 
the centre of the Ada Regia stands a 
marble monument by Ambrogio Celi, 
consisting of e ped utal <nriched with 
emblems and trophies, and surmounted 
by an eagle defending the crown and 
shield of Savoy from a serpent, with 
the quotation below from Dante’s 
c Paradise’ (c* ri.) : — 

“ teriu degu artigli 
Ch’ a pin alia Iron traswar lo vcllo.” 

At the W. extremity of the Sala 
Regia is the entry to 

The Pauline Chapel surmounted 
by a bas-relief by Landini, representing 
our Saviour washing the Apostles’ feet. 
In this chapel, wnieh is of nearly the 
same size as the Sixtine chapel in the 
Vatican, the solemn church ceremonies 
used to be performed during the Pon- 
tiff’s residence at the Quirinal. In it 
also the cardinals used to assemble in 
conclave for the election of a new pope. 
It is divided by a screen, on the left 
of which is a large piece of tapestry 
by Rarthelemy, 1781, representing the 
death of Leonardo da Vinci. On the 
walls are 4 large pieces of Gobelins 
tapestry (dated 1755, 1759), repre- 
senting B the Washing of the Apostles’ 
Feet, the Miraculous Draught of 
Fishes, Our Saviour driving the 
Money-changers from the Temple, 
and the Last Supper. Over the altar 
is a more modern tapestry, the Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Stephen. Returning to 
the Saia Regia, we enter, by a door 
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contiguous to the Pauline chap 1, a 
suite of rooms fitted up by Piim VI I. 
and Oregon* XVI*, and inhabited by 
the Pope during his residence at tin* 
Quirinal, forming the whole of the 
palace on the side of trie PL /id di 
Monte Cavallo. The 1st iccm 4) 
contained a fine picture of haul and 
David by h 'u'cino, now removed to 
the Pauline chapel, in place of which 
ib a picture by Desantis, an episode of 
Emanuel Philibert. In the next (5j is 
a large piece of tapestry by Ui?dwk,w , 

1 783, the Massacre of the Huguenots. 
Opposite is a marble bust of King 
Humbeit 1. The 3rd room (G has 
walls in seagliola imitation of morbh , 
and is adorned with ancient Japanese 
vases. In the 4th (7; is a picture of 
the Japanese Martyrs, by L >> rr ‘none. 
The 5 tli room 1 8) has a porti ait oi King 
Victor Emanuel II. The Cth room (9 J 
looks on to the Piazza di Monte 
Cavallo. From its balcony over the 
great gate newly-elected popes used to 
show themselves to the people, and 
Pius IX., in the days of his early popu- 
larity, frequently blessed the Romans 
from this spot. The late and the pre- 
sent King of Italy have on several 
occasions received popular ovations 
from this same balcony. The mom 
contains 2 carefully -finished modem 
pictures; one representing Raphael's 
studio, with the Fornarina, and the 
other Pia de’ Toiomei. 

From this corner room the visitor 
looks down the noble suite of state 
apartments ; in the first 1 10) of which 
is a picture of St. John Baptist, copied 
by Giufio Romano from Raphael, and 
two portraits of members of the hoiu-e 
of Savoy. These rooms are hand- 
somely furnished and adorned with 
fine Japanese vases. The large saloon 
i 12 , which follows, is magnificently 
draped and famished in yellow damask, 
with splendid chandeliers of Murano 
glass, and G Japanese vases, 4 of which 
serve as chandeliers. The fresco frieze 
is by Lrtnfranco , and represents the 
Passage of the Red Sea by the Hebrews. 
On the wall opposite the fire-place is 
a full-length portrait of King Humbert, 
painted by Jhecrk&tu in 1878. The 
next saloon (13) is richly draped and 
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* hi crim^m dainr^L, and ] arrested in lfeL9, and from which Pius 
a i< u^mt ■with a lull-length portrait of J IX. took slight 40 years after. The 
King Charie* Albert by C pte ihl. fresco by (bo >u'b on the ■vanity repre- 
T.*e* chjiiu aer^ are from the roy el seuthig Jesus Christ escaping out of 
palace vi tVerhi. Tins nsed to* he the hands, of the Pharisees, who sought 
l,u Pope’s throne-room, and its tie-- 1 to throw him down from a rock, al- 
thntion has in t h en ei auged by tne i though not obit .crated, is. not now 
King of Italy. The throne awl canopy visible, ? cant as ceiling, wito Cupids 
eruvd ut < for in- Vhre*w mnnerly and y " r u, having bean stretched over 
siruM ior ti *- Duke* oi Parma, and t it. Tltis is now the King’s bed-room, 
were b’wiuiit otnc A iu amt city, t The corridor behind the 8 preceding 
Light £». *\fcu aiiew’ v.ivs are racked \ rooms contains the King’s wardrobe, 
aims, the xsalK Tat* fneze, pamftlj 

,ii i *10 by i , < , rciK scats ] The visitor nest passes through a 

* it* tc '**rf b.ui. ’i ns wmiji In* a! corridor in which the frefeco-paint- 
nob' -amou if widtn corre-ptauie I ings by Iit^otutc^s represent works 
nuts 1 math hut the bauqimtmj r own, } executed by Urban VI II., such as the 
i »mn rh "the Cmd-?< rial Had, na fat* fortress of U rhino, the Vatican ar~ 
other Hde of tic* quudrumj* , .s better j monry, the restoration of the lull of 
proportioned, b dug of the -aum length | map-, and the consecration of St, 
but with r. Tae ue\t luiu s.wou i It, Peter’s. 

blue «ud BirMtu.c. was In tne following saloon (20), Lcit^p 

enlku in i i I\» t s * me he lmba*- picture of >t. Peuv’s centenary has 
salom IlalL ant* still r Uh<, t.,a* lie- been i epiaeed by a modern picture of 
nomnuzioi, ilie 1a seu In ( ’ \rl * the mercantile port at Naples. Con- 
J . P • A t n ' y tV *sher- tinning forward, is v hat used to be the 
jk ! , c.u.c been pit vmeu, h,u Pope’s dining-room, now the King's 
u lApartme of tue Apostles to private drawing-room (21). The 7 
pi *ac i the Go 4 el has been c a civd by rooms following* (22 to 23) constitute 
n iYe-to by -be u u , Murnis a pelliin the private suite of Her Majesty the 
his As a <►»*% opposite to wbieh is Queen, lookmg over the Qmrmal gar- 
Cornelia, notaer of the Grace.ii. At dens. In the large hall (29; to the rt. 
the two en Is of the room arc full- of the saloon (aO) are 3 very large 
Iciigtii por* «itr» of Kina Humbert and cattle-pieces by’ VnmH, representing 
t!u F, npe -or of Germany. The marble Prmce Thomas at Yalleggio, Victor 
basts of Vi *t*>* Emanuel and Princess Emanuel wounded at Oustozza, and 
Mu rga inti a. * by l I’litiat and Uw- the h title of Solferiuo. 
it hu, \ Tais null 1ms ^an ancient The adjoining Seivanls’ Hall (SO), 
jwkiu* p a eim n Ao a A irimds Tdmr- of the same length, looking into 
tia<* v’ii i, :ep twinii^ JcnK uat it is (he quadrangle, is occupied by the 
now usually eo.erod wiai unpefs. ^ Queens collection of rare birds. 1 he 
Th'» »*oo ii v nidi follows A 5 is Pope’s audience lull, now the Queen’s 
the ii>t of Kiug Humbert’s suite <T music saloon (31), will be recognised 
upanmems: it used to be the Pope% by the frieze, represents c the entry 
writiuu-t\om. On the vaulted ceiling of Alexander into Babylon, cjs! in 
isc fusco i.g .ruentliig Daud olierimr j piaster from the original bas-reliefs 
hitTiiic" The two me dun pictures. | by now in the Villa Car- 

tv furry’ t vi'A^D’ih M*h< a o a”e j lotta, on the Lake of Como. In an 
episodes try in the iilV of T.isso aud the J oval frame, richly carved and $ilt, are 
Pui^iie of] loivnem Next conus what J 17 miniatures of distinguished mern- 
^ei to be the Pope’s bearoum Abb It bers of the House of iSavoy. In the 
is now. smjh ^uaply -furmshwl saloon, , following room <32 /} now a smokiuo- 
coiiUmiug po,ir«iis of Mai u Adelaide/ looni, are the bus-relief fnezos by 
flic kings mother, an 1 Maria Teresa,. | I'uv lit, enec ul d, like the preceding, 
A fter a p>vt ;e-r rim, toe visitor enters for the proposed residence of Napoleon 
the *n >m lj , io v bLUj pj R VII. was 1 1. in the Quiriiul and representing the 

2 c 2 
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Triumph ot 1 rajan, hut converted on statues from different royal residences 
Pius VII.’s return into that of Constan- in Italy, returns to the hala llegut. A 
tme. The little saloon '33) looking covered balcony, overlooking the 
into the court is decorated with sub- garden, has been added to the E. side 
jects from, Don Quixote, in tapestry, of the palace, giving a separate entry 
Their Majesties' private dining-room to each saloon. 

(34), tastefully furnished in grey satin, At the extremity of the Sala Regia, 
occupies the N.E, extremity of the opposite to the Pauline chapel, a door 
quadrangle. _ opens on to a suite of apartments 

Returning from this saloon towards arranged for the late King to give 
the Bala Regia, the visitor passes audience to his ministers when residing 
through a room (.35) containing a full- in the Palazzino, expressly prepared 
length portrait of tlm present, Queen, for Ms Majesty , at the E. extremity of 
painted by Gordighmi in 1872, parallel the Quirinul The suite consists of an 
to which is ^ the Pope's private chapel ante-room (4l\ officers’ waiting-room 

[36) , built in 1610 by Paul V. An (42 j, ministers’ waiting-room, royal 
inscription at ^ the entry records that writing cabinet, council-room, and 3 
Pius VII. administered the Bacrament saloons communicating with the Pala- 
to Charles Emanuel and Maria Clotilda zino by a passage 232 metres long, 
of Savoy herein 1801. The Annum- overlooking the garden, and formerly 
elation, by Guido y is an exquisite speci- called the Corridor of the Swiss, along 
mien of that master. The vault by which were the doors, opening sepa- 
Alhani , the Coronation of the Virgin, rately into the rooms occupied by the 
and his frescoes of the Nativity, Pre- cardinals during conclaves. These 
sentatiou, &c., are admirable. It is doors have been all closed, access to the 
difficult now to see these treasures of conclave cells, now adapted to other 
art, as the chapel is entirely shut in uses, has been given from the ground- 
by a canvas partition, the entrance to floor, and the Swiss Corridor was 
it serving as a buffet. The next saloon resen ed for the King’s exclusive use. 

(37) , newly and richly furnished, is The Palazzino. restored for the use of 
adorned with tapestries recording the King Victor Emanuel, but inhabited 
triumphs of Scipio. The next is a since his death by the Duke of Aosta, 
finely proportioned hall (38), recently was originally constructed by the 
and splendidly arranged as a ball-room, Chev. Fnga for Clement XII. It 
with white and gold mouldings, and now consists M two stories, reached by 
10 magnificent mirrors, on some of a marble winding staircase, adorned 
which are figures painted by Lccnsciio . with statues from the antique, through 
The ceiling is painted by Ben'cci, and a handsome door opening on to the 
decorated with stucco pntti and flowers. Via del Quirinale. Each story has 16 

The last and largest room of the rooms, freshly decorated and tastefully 
suite, formerly the Consistorial Hail furnished; the ceilings are chiefly by 
(39), has become the King’s state Ban- Barilli, and in the blue drawing-room 
queting-Boom, and the arms of Paul V. on the 1st floor there is a very hand- 
surrounded by the cardinal and theo- some marble chimney-piece by Lorn- 
logical virtues, painted on the vault bardi, a sculptor unrivalled in the 
by G-entilescfd, have been covered by elaborate decorative style. From the 
Signors Magnani and Barclli , of Parma, upper windows and terrace a fine pano- 
with a fresh composition representing ramie view over Rome is enjoyed, 
the Trjumph of Italy. The 3 splendid The billiard-room on the 1st floor, 
chandeliers over the dining-table are painted on the vault by Barilli and 
from the royal palace at Naples. From hung with a rich tapestry of birds and 
the banque ting-hall the visitor, tra- flowers, opens on to a spacious terrace 
versing a long and narrow corridor over a building which affords stabling 
(40), containing ancient inlaid cabinets, for 40 horses. 

tapestries, marble busts of the present But the new stables, built on the N, 
Queens of Italy and Portugal, and wall of the gardens, and 500 yards long, 
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art* constructed to receive 140 horses, 
and euinprhe on the ground-floor, pX 
the angle * pposite Via della Pauetteria, 
a spacious ntf vd i for schooling horses. 

The floor n! ore the stables is appro- ^ 
pruted to the carnage, saddle, and » 
harness department, and the upper J 
floor consists of sWpiug-rooms for tho ! 
coachmen and groom*. j 

'The equipages a**e upwards of 1*>0 j 
in number, and main of umm are \x- > 
tremely elegant. Ttmy are clued} of’ 
Italian male, and the best are by j 
^isjliui of Rome, and Sala of Milan. 

The loud stable* i ml carriage tie- f 
parlmeut may be visited from 1 to 3 ! 
f.si , to bearers of tieket> granted by | 
the Sr m >\i far • of H. M. j 

The extensive additions and altera- 1 
lions thus executed in the Quiriual | 
Pal ice, as \u*ll as the arrangement of, 
the interior df co rations and furniture, 
wen* designed and directed bv the late 
Cominomititore (flnoila, a Neapolitan 
architect of great distinction, vr ho*e 
premature death in the summer of 1574 
was universally regretted. 

The htii'di u , can be visited on any 
day in the absence of the ro} al famih . 
They are of considerable extent, hand- 
somely laid out and decorated with 
statues and fountains : in an enclosure 
are some well-stocked greenhouses and 
a gard* u of out-door exotics. Among 
these curiosities is an organ, played by 
water in a grotto, constructed by Cle- 
ment VIII. in 1596 and ornamented 
with fresco paintings and marble groups 
of Vulcan at his forge, satyrs, fauns, 
&c. ? whilst contemplating which the 
spectator gets an occasional sprinkle 
from some jets-'l'tan planned for the 
purpose of a surprise. 


JuBciiEiiAur Mtjsect. 

(Open from 9 to 3 daily* Admission, 
1 fr. Gratis on Sundays.) 

The entrance is at 216, Via del Col- 
legio Romano, facing the Corso, near 
the Piazza B, Marcello. This collec- 
tion was formed by the learned Jesuit, 


I Fufiur A. lurcher, professor of niathe- 
j luaties in the Roman College, in the 
, 37th oenty , and was subsequently en- 
* riohed by donations from distinguished 
and learned contributors, whose names 
appear m an inscription on the door 
of the wound roum. The late .Father 
Marehi was a zealous director of 
the Muslim. It is now a Goveni- 
ua nt institution, and its contents 
hare hi en more than doubled by 
recent acquisitions and discoveries, af- 
fording in \tt rial-, whereviitli to study 
the life of the ancients in its various 
plus?-, and the science of archaeology 
ni many interesting details. 

On entering front the street we p&ss 
through a vohbule, on each side of 
which are ranged colossal heads of 
horse?, > ,; ppi with inscriptions, and 
fragment of sculpture. A staircase 
on the 1. leads to the second floor, 
’whence*, spiral one brings us to the 
door of the Museum. 

Axte-Soom. 

The specimens of sculpture here are 
chit fly of Roman art in its decadence. 
Most of the busts are unknown, ex- 
cepting 15, Seneca — 5, 46, Caracalla — 
9, Adrian, 8, Head of the Apoxyo- 
nit nos, a good copy of the Greek 
original, and a few other busts of less 
importance, A cinerary urn of the 
2nd eenty., 1, of Greek marble, dis- 
covered m 1875, near Porta Maggiore, 
represents three scenes of the Eleu- 
synian Mysteries — 62, Sarcophagus 
sculptured with funeral rites ; 63, 
Mvthriac group. 

From the ante-room, leaving to the 
xt. and 1. the Praenestine and Italian 
collections for subsequent examina- 
tion, we enter the long suite, be- 
ginning with 

Fiest Room. 

Here are many inscriptions, chiefly 
votive or sepulchral, and belonging to 
the old collection, of which three— 1-3, 
are Etruscan — cinerary urns and 
monuments, illustrative of the different 
systems of combustion or interment of 
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corpses ; important is the great bronze 
tablet^ 133, found near Bene* entnm, 
recording the institution of Xtrva, 
perfected bv Trajan. for Ihc* Mu/tenum.. 
ofn<*ed\ diiltl^en oi iho I Hun ninth 
cipalit u*£ . Th **• e < anpei or" -jra, 4 t d 
fnt tow n ^ money, to be hi out un 
morig^gu, at an interest of 5 pu* a\ni., 
which wm dtwmed to the maintenance 
of poor b ;ys and gird , 

In the C-las ^ Case L are various 
objects vital in cripiions in different 
langi 'ages, sued as 1ST, E i vu scan ; 1 bS, 
Phaliscan * 190, f/,rd* p* Drink and 
rejoice * 5 ) ; 191, *i Homan v eight, with 
O-reeh inscription; 193, a contra. 1 or 
patronage betw-nn a U-neh edv and 
a Homan eihz,n, Pompeim ; 195, tea 
Arelaie Lat'r form of mpn at bn, 
found in a tomb o l tlie Latin Way, mid 
intended to prnewe M. Lieinius Ivm- 
tus from tlie dangerous love of Hoc be ; 
19S, a magic bronze nail, with Gnostic 
symboL, and Hie names of loo and 
Solaoih; 119, 200, Gnostic figure* 
and inscriptions, on lead and riher. 

Case II. 

Collection of missile glands, used by 
ancient dingers ; some bear inscription^ 
referring to the social war in Pice man 
(A. 99 n.c.), others to the riege < f 
Perugia by Oetaviumis (a. 10 e.c.). 
A few come from Sicily, bid those 
numbered after 257 ere suspected to 
be count erleii. 

Case III. 

852-401. Cinerary urns found last 
centy., on the rt. of the Appian Way. 
They have the names of the dead, and 
a date, scratched on each. Interesting 
for their Archaic inscription* and the 
name of the month Quit ( (Hi <?, only 
called Julivs after the death of Ca -ur. 

Case IV. 

402, 405. Three silver itinerary cups 
found at Yiearello, near the lake of 
Bracciano, among the ruins of the 
ancient them ss t known by the Bo 


Hou* , 

mans as the Aqiac Appoltbarc* • tk ! *e 
have engrai eu upon them Huh - 
varies from Cadiz to Loire, grursr the 
Harm (/'the several 'tat urns mid the 
or- 1 am * bet w t ei i ea In fm r • nr i up o 
bid rlo'umtuts for C e aaei nt £ o- 
V‘iT)hi of thi- gu tbn of the Lol m 
worm. They tithe from the tune" of 
August u% Yespttsiui mid Ahrve; th 
those of the two last reigns contain 
stations established in the interval, 

, and not emuneratiu in the Um of Him e 
I of Augustus these sev -mp toed 
to have been thrown mto numral 
spring, win e the} were dh covered, 
b\ inhabitant:? of Gak ? (Cadizh who, 
having V t < uud of tl eh* infirmities at 
these bet as otfuvd t hem to the divin'd y 
that presided on 1 the wanvw It is 
m-pceted that a v 1 ry complete serie* of 
gold Human coins, thrown in a similar 
manner into these efficacious voters 
f luring successive centuries was found 
at the time of thr discovery of the ob- 
ject Hi describe, l in 1856. and is now 
in the Brit rii Museum, The bronze 
coins wuv evidently not north sending 
abroad, for 21,0(sO "lbs. weight of them 
were nmrigned to the London n Yh> 
wuxn in the Yuri ‘an. 

400-43 1. Sunil a* mips Li silver and 
copper, fount m tuc -.mie ]_laee, with 
tlie name am 1 dulualion A the oillrer 
to Apoho and the Yyrnphs. 

4 It. A bronze insert', or tablet, 
inscribed with a contract of patronage 
assumed by a Roman «tnator, Q. A. 
Valerius Proeulu* (A.n. 821), towards 
the city of Mididis, in Africa, 

Case Y. 

415-196. Vine collection of bronze 
seals and stamps, with inscriptions ex- 
planatory of the contents of recipient, 
-o swded. 

497-501. Bronze votive tablets, 

508. An iron ring for a fugitive slave 
or animal, with a motto promising a 
reward for his capture, 

514, 523. Tessera, some of ivory, 
used as entrance tickets to the gladia- 
torial shows. 

528, 619, Leaden tablet and tubes. 
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with hs* riptio»& to ft sal ste the tlib* j On lb* shier of »he room. 
frPmtion of v, 5 ivr IVu’jj i'« aqueduct , 

,* -H iTuirs fo pabh oduhb>li3,a U*, or j C 4H. !• 

d • indmdnY *. a 4 or lii'tr it> << u- j Bene Objects. 

i 2-f>7. Fuigiuem* of -indptum! onia- 
**n euu Ihror. K. t t . — j 1. I! ,uJl **, sculptured 

r „ , , „ nrh uDiul -i. 10. The three 

( v*.- i f,A. J,r u< '’ s il ak 1 1 ‘ ^ OnVivliT mu h injured. 50-53. 

1 t ii 3 ,fi i ne in. Wit'. N tall heeds -m*ie turhaps portraits* 

ir ihs^ k hAnT **!• b >" i t u * * oi Wikci. o7~328. Bicc, 
111 ; r t » - u 1 4 , „ T$ i.? .*3 ii- t >r to . “poAhs, ]’ jiuts, ’laLpiu^ D//h, spiudks, 
ii h i ii * lisaiid i«^*v us. | ulhduv, Iduae-. buttons, bodkins, 

| n '■» Ji *, 

< W Ci'L 1,, la the n f <*. 


C i - »’d 


3~8i and 1-21 


Case- IT.. T. 


t l- ip!' t il < > , 

bit ■>!. *\ v itk Yfwunv Gnomic ! Balsam arks, Etycdane^ fuses. 


1 jv al . 

Cw H. 

f r / ' ' D b, 7 r» * C/p' D, 

1, < i f i MIS ’ nn\\. 2, 8. Tl u 

pi i ’ s 1» litr* id" w»«ld i rrh 
8 T‘jj i.e a «'4 ^ »ld na-\\m’k. 
vT. bm i* spool's, nd 1;>-21 . 
V,^*s. 22. iv ijn»s*t;lY wroiijd cap 

i • >m 'V: nrTk. 

Oh ris i. AVer . — Tliis M'ViM'c, 
luii'di in use in primitive Ituli u and 
Kirn in times v as nejdeerod cl nr ins 

i he development of Greek art. as unfit 
fu* -rtdour*, hut Mb iVfUnted h\ the 
T 1 1 tis, during the i/npire, ftr dif- 

ii • e r oH] nds o. U xu?j. 

1. Vinlo clii \rl figure. 

2. rngmenr of a Cuolcl, ivnO’ing. 

3. Di-Ins found under the heed of a 
eorpj'j j' M? Ctnuerlno. 

r>, t>, an‘d 17. Beads, hneh 1 '*, and 
ltveelG. 

Cast I EL 

fijc chiien af Anckfd Glass, molten 
anil cut. 1-131. Imitations of gems. 
135-1(50. Bo. of cameos. 181-179, 
Handle.? and fragments of vases, some 
ornamented, and others stamped. 

Cases IT, V. 

1-1. Cinerary Urm, 5, 6. Jugs. 
7. Bat era of blue glows, richly decorated 
•with Cupids fishing, exquisitely cut. 
Vl 1. Jims and cups. 


Cases VL-Y1IX. 

1-77. Hi t * mu s, some in mo-ak\ 
7S-220.G 1 * lived gia $ s irnhat in s ilovers . 

nhude, reliefs, and mtaglios, 
221-2GS. Glass objects worked m imi- 
tation of rnarbk? and precious stones, 
Mich a» serpentine, on\ x. sardonjs 
(286, cup found at Hontefia^eone), and 
eh ticedony. 273-328. Coloured glass 
of various patterns 

1-1H. Btarh of vitreous pa^te. 

143-275. Bo., known as f ’ statues’ 
e\e*,” butproluhlj u^ed for decorating 
inf onnl walk, w itii enamel and coloured 
marb 1 e-. 

Tiixld Book. 

Mosaics. 

We cuter this from the preceding 
by a few steps to the L 

1. Pavauent of a Boom discovered 
in 1852, on the Aventine, representing 
two pleasure houses on the Nile, shaded 
by palms and papyri. Four JEthio- 
pian huntsmen wading, and two in a 
boat, are attacking two hippopotami 
and a crocodile, 

2. Domestic Sacrifice . 

3. Group of fishes, including two 
trout. 4-10. Victories, of which one, 
naked, has been painted over, and 
Masks, found at the Bu&iella villa, 
near Tusenlum, 11. Bacchus and 
Ariadne, triumphant in India, 12. 
Guinea-fowls. Those t wo mosaics were 
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also found at the RufineXIa villa. 13, 14. 
Serpent fascinating birds. 15. A corpse, 
or skeleton, pointing with his 1. hand 
to the motto beneath, “ Know thyself,” 
in Greek. From a tomb on the Appian 
Way. 

The following mosaics are from an 
ancient Soman villa, discovered a few 
years ago at Baeeano : — 

16. Fishes. 17. Rape of Ganymede. 
18, Polyhymnia. 19. Thalia. 20. Clio. 
21. Torture of Marsyns. 22. Shepherd, 
23. Ulysses and Polyphemus. 24. 
Peasant and warrior. 25-28. The four 
factions of the Circus. Interesting for 
their costumes; the charioteers are 
represented in their respective colours, 
each holding a horse 29. Hebe and 
the eagle. 30. Melpomene. 31. Cal- 
liope. 32. Erato. 33. River God. 
34. Flora. 35. Cupid and Pan. 

Foctsth Roosr, 

Vases and Terra-cotta. 

This collection of painted vases is 
not copious, but it will afford the 
visitor sufficient examples of the dif- 
ferent forms and styles of decoration 
in use among the ancients for such 
utensils. 

Kos, 1 and 2 are specimens of the 
Corinthian, bordering on the Asiatic 
style, adorned with parallel bands of 
animals and hunting scenes. 

From 3 to 12 are in the ancient or 
archaic style, characterised by rigid 
angular human forms painted in black 
on red grounds. 13-23 are specimens 
of the beautiful and elegant style in 
which the figures are red on black 
grounds. Technical gradations are 
observable in each of these classes, as 
well as an admixture of white and 
violet colour. 8 is an example of the 
custom of adding inscriptions, usually 
in Greek, sometimes demonstrative of 
the subject and sometimes bearing the 
artist’s name. With respect to the 
different forms of the vases and their 
uses, the following are the principal. 

1* Valera. For sacrificial purposes. 
2, C%e. For pouring liquids into cups. 
3-7, Amphora, Frequently given to 


' the victors in public games, and kept 
as ornaments, 5. Kelebe. tlsed ier 
the mixing of wine at table, y, 01h\ 
idem. 10. Kyfix , or patera with 
handles, drmking-eup. 11. Balsa mary 
for funeral rites. 13. Oxyhapkoa. Uwd 
at table for steeping bread in vinegar, 
25. Oinochoe for liquids — there \re 
several varieties, 28. Kofyle , to dip 
into larger vessels. 34-42, BombiiVam 
For balsams and perfumes. 43-19, 
Aryl altos. id. 69. Krater. Drinking- 
caps of Roman make. 126, 127 are 
Etruscan, and singular in form. 76, 77. 
Aslcos* Kind of bottle. 81-99. Tazze* 
106. Kyat is. To contain liquid. 

99-1 10. Black hveehero vases, proper 
to Etruria and especially the environs 
of Cliiusi. The colour was probably 
| imparted by bitumen mixed with the 
» clay. 

Blmscaii Cinerary XI ms. 

1,2. Troilus slain by Achilles. 4. 
Couch covered with a 'skin, on which 
reclines a man with a torquis round 
Ills neck. 

In the Glass Cases to the L, II., 

are little figures, idols, votive objects, 
<ke. Greek, Etruscan, and Roman. 
1-10 are from Athens, Xkespia*, and 
Tanagra, in Boeotia. 

Cases III., IV. 

Contents similar to the above, in 
greater number and variety, but of 
Roman work. The animals were pro- 
bably playthings or votive offerings. 

Tk e Architectural Decorations around 
the walls are varied and elegant, many 
of the bas-reliefs on the friezes having 
been copied iron ancient Greek com- 
positions. They once adorned Roman 
houses, and the collection has been 
much increased by the recent excava- 
tions on the Esquiline and Yiminai 
hills. Observe 40-72. 107. Gladia- 

torial combat with wild beasts in a 
circus. 229. Ulysses recognised by 
Eurielea, 257-290. The Dei Consent L 
315-336, Theatrical scene. 368. Satyrs 
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hurtfajiknji and Cfot rarg Jars. 

For dav es and libtrti. Found near 
the Porta Maggiore, probably of the 
2nd and red t untune*. 

I, 2. DoVa t usually employed or 
oil, wine, and provisions. These were 
found in a columbaria near Porta 
Maggiore, lull of burnt bone*. 3-18. 
Amphora, of 'various forms. For oil 
or wine. They were let into the sod 
of cellars. 4 lias an inscription on the 
ned. 

Boilerj, various (Shelf). 

1-9. Prhdtir p Ef 'mean vases, simi- 
lar to Celtic and Germanic vases of the 
most remote periods. Worked without 
wheel and decorated with scratched 
zigzags or meanders. 10. Eude wine- 
jar, found at the Acropolis of Athens 
in 1 SIX* 11-33. Aretine vases, much 
used for the table by the Romany, from 
the concluding period of the Republic, 
and supjlkd in great quantities by 
Arezzo, Some of Roman make. 34—45 
imitate the preceding. 46-58, with 
coloured bands. 59, 60 are decorated 
with imitation gems. The cups, 61-83, 
are elegant, and those S6, 87, with feet. 

Building Materials. Eight wall. 

1-4. Bricks and tiles. 5-17. Water 
tubes. 7-10. Ditto to build into 
walls for lightness. IX, 12. Reetangu- 


: n\z; ntbr.oi. ^ 

1 3 ar ditto, for heating the air m bath- 
4 routu.-v Ac. 

j Marble Senlptm . 

| The works in the semicircular recess 
j ami cahoot to the rt. are not deserr- 
j mg oi much attention. The best are— 
| hi. Sylvan us. 86, Bacchus crowned. 
] 9 l. Diana of Ephesus. 102. Minerva, 
j 107. Bas-relief of Castor holding In his 
, hurst 1 . 112-127. Bacchic Hermes in 
/ w > > mid tfiullo antic . Of the sarco- 
phagi fronts and bas-reliefs, observe — 

! 190, with portrait. 207. Fine figure 
1 of Abundance, m archaic &tyk ; and 
.,221. 1’upc of Briseis. 235. Jove, 

| Juno, and Minerva sitting. 224-226 
are - timbals, one of which was found 
at luseuhun 

Fifth Room, at the end to the 1. 

Christian Collection, Greek and 
Latin inscriptions, chiefly sepulchral 
slabs from the Roman cemeteries, bo* 
longing to the first ages of Christianity. 
They bear the usual Christian symbols, 
and m some instances the Pagan for- 
mula, D.M. Before the window, 125, 
is the most interesting object in the 
room, consisting of a caricature of our 
Saviour, rudely scratched on a portion 
of wall cement belonging to a groimcl- 
fioor room at the W. angle of the 
Palatine. A cross appears m the form, 
of a T. A figure in shirt and tunic, 
with an ass’s head, stands on the lower 
cross bar, while his arms are extended 
to the extremities of the long upper 
bar. To the 1. and below a man looks 
up in attitude of prayer. Under him 
is scratched — 

AAEHAMEN02 25EBETE ©EON, 

‘Alexamenos adores his God.’ This 
Graffito was executed probably about 
the end of the 2nd eenty. of the Chris- 
tian sera. (See Palatine.) 3. The 
Good Shepherd. 126. Vase t)f high 
marble of fine form and work in relief, 
Madonna and Child, with the faithful 
adoring. 

Among the bassi-relievi fronts of 
sarcophagi, observe 77, from a Jewish 
cemetery, probably of the 3rd century , 
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^8,79. iliesebeiongofltoom^iiNn-jH'ale, el mots, toiler-, am' y nh> s 
phagns, and represented our Lord's j uten-iK 079. Tlincnu cmubaii g a 
miracles. Remain- of colour and gild- j Ciant, L a fine Grech work. two? A 
ing may "be traced. 130. Lamb, of • fediriiiee * ditto. El Tuscan. OSif. 
bronze, with a < ro^ on flic head— , Bnechm »e ae. delicately vmhed, m- U 
symbolized in the » erh 0 ' 4 thi o», before | fiNS-fibl, Th njly yroup, 

C 1 hri , - + , wa* * printed tic «ro-. , 

131, B ’on?** tiueiih, omc £,*1. 11 c 

feet iv«t w ithouf v i I-. on a p u mienl. V/url s ofJnrhioh. 


332. Bfrnre oi Oinst on enamelled j rt „ n ,_ . .. . , ^ „ t 

metal, in pure By zrmfine d \ le. Pound TL '* V ' w J zn 4 lif 111 1Y ' uL1 ‘ 

near the bh. of U CuliW, in Traste- 1 CnU me ms s trial: a rylindrhc.i 
teiv, la 4 century . 133. 3 Fetal cm mol s j a -~*et. Ymh Hived toe lioMiua rr- 
ef Lombard style. « tides of the bmb, toilette, end domestic 

I life borne w ere ( f wood, covered with 
Lanins. .\v, I led her: mo i of eugrau'tl metal. lie. 

The bronze one, yutii handle formed ‘ hnovnt Cu*uce, tucy v ere e mnnon 
by a ariffinhs head, is yery fine. i iA r 4 L.uinni, and the nun* 

The terra-cotta lamps .re dm tin- ! 1,J t>s ^ iU Palestrina lead to the 


guibhed from the ancient Roman one's &mp]n>ahon dial they viiv principally 
hr ruder form and the Clirl&tiau mono* mmle tiiere. 

gram, fish, dove, and palm-leaf. Ob- f n ^‘ on ^ l } a window, 097, is toe 
•serve the little va«e destined for the oil celebrated Picoroni €hia i found about 
of the lamp in the sanctuary of S. *^ie middle Ox lad ccuty., near Bales- 
Mtnno, ■with that saint bet ween two * rma > by the antiquary of that name, 
crosses and two camels; aho an ev- w p° 4 ^ ha dins ma turn* It is 
quisite ivory casket, will: figure* in catC * the mirror, 778, was found 
relief. There are a lew Byzantine iu 1 {l • •Since then upward* of 70 


paint mgs, and a variety oi mlnnie 
objects. 

Proceeding straight out of die fifth, 
we enrer the 

Sixth Room, 

a long gallery, which is almost entirely 
filled up with bronze*. Pacing 
through an ante-room, in which are 
some marble busts, statuettes, and 
fragments, wo commence -viewing a 
long series of little figures representing 
divinities, or used as idols, amulets, or 
ornaments. They are placed in glass* 
cases (I.-X.) on the wall opposite the 
windows, and may be classed iu three 
distinct categories — Sardinian, 1-J ; 
Italo-Errrt-r’n, 5-128; Greco-Roman, 

127 - 67 *. 

Oa$"E XI . — Fragments of work in 
relief. 

These sheets of metal were beaten 
out in designs, and used to cover and 
adorn helmets, shields, armour, couches, 


I*. >iv vh U 1 *\e been found, and 1 nr- 
divd» of other ‘•net imcrw of an i n* 
art, 1 ut none to equd tin,- Hie sub- 
p t i\ j » a ' nfrcl with etigrayed lint', on 
tin Jmr * u il le pugihd u* victory of 
1\ iln\, followed by his fellow Argo- 
nauts, 0 Vv.a Amicus, king of the Bebriei, 
\.liom he h d<q acted as binding to a 
tree; vMle Min*na 4ands ju front, 
with Tiaon oy «• her head, and Jason 
sitting at her fed. Be-idt ^ this }irn»- 
cipal group, auoihea on ih * 1, fr 
extremely elegant, and a third still 
more numerous completes the composi- 
tion to the rt., where also the ship 
Argos is partly seen. The* lid display-, 
a hunting scene. Tin* fr A Eros, Her- 
eules, and iwl.id'*; and the handle fr 
forn c 1 by a group of a young Bacchus, 
with nvmtie and cap, between two 
satyrs. 

On the tablet, wliich supports the 
group, is an inscription recording the 
names of the maker of the ekla y and of 
a lady ofPreneste, who gave it to her 

daughter ; 
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It'S 7 ,lf . Of thes* three e>Vr. only 
t u AL'- I is ii battle s*tw engraved 
’ * a d, 1 ut win'll effaced. 


J1 WA. 

'XmefLu Liisiakui for putrra. 
Tin} 'tuv n ! i .ulten brome, with a 
littl* /me tin, #oim» otLn' mb* 
si an *«' i fell d. mnv ed on or bid< and 
] 0 dr rl on t 5 n otV*\ ml v ere sub- 
-Jo i i >’ the dis* unis previnc-lr 

:** in*. OVem* tin* ioliovniifi;.— 770. 
JAhjit between lu n two sous. 771. 
The Aug with alleir< deal figures, 
772 . ITurnhs and. JLrenrif. 773. 
Polhu and Amiens. 775. Judgment 
of Para. 

T 1RIOT3 ISSTLTMEXTS, ObXOIENIS, 
AND UirySIL 5 ?. 

mi. 

L Hi’h-t'hd' Of bronze, with the 
bead anu r an* ut Onmmoitm at the 
bottom, \uth 11 k title lintamiicns, 
in, I Lutt tin* clock could not have 
W\ n made before A D. 189. It indicated 
the hoar* and months, and was sus- 
jx iided. 

2. Abbacns. One of the four sped* 
nr*uw of these ancient instruments of 
fvdudiliuTi which have come do ah 

lb. 

OTX, XVIII. 

Fibula:, buckles. 

The*e are all of bronze, hut they 
were used of silver, gold, and gemmed 
also. 


3-5. fyhwL — Used by the common 
Etruscan and Unman women. 

I?- II. Silrr^p form, the most aii- 
cia i. and lbml in Etruscan and 
Item in tombs 

xtx -xxn. 

Aral bracelet 

Til* it uv of nuny dedgib, but if is 
pruLuhl; "hu* nm-r nr. owing to the 
(*r5 n d luvurv of (bo Lower Empire 

\Vb W in XXIL-XXIXl. twines 
of eat -.7 <<!.%, lo< k( b\ Aiigstjf male i>icn- 
uh,phn t a, «w/7, w rapcrs.profi&slonal 
iuAna nds, loA >, Lip'. i vales and 
weights, bells, n aits. (it A tool A addles ; 
rah $ J r done 1 *c and rt lb lions Me, 
cutiJA bra, fn/pj-A, add sdi'jfu’s. 

XLXV. 

Alms. 

1439-141 i, llehids. The first 
three are Emi-eau, the others belonged 
to linn an common soldiers. 1.115- 
1117. T'o lit f ie chibs and a military 
standard. 1119-1452. Gnaces, worn, 
on the right leg by the ha stall, pmi* 
Aprs, aud tAani. 1453-1557 Officers’ 
swords. 1465-1482 Axes. 1483-1484. 
Sirords. 1484-1485 PalhhooJcs . 1486- 
1499. Lances. 1500-1593, Grapnels, 
harpago, used m naxal tights. Frag- 
ments of couches, 1605, and harness. 
An insignificant collection of leaden 
frides fills ease XLYIL, and of iron 
locks, keys, tools and agricultural im- 
plements, ALYIXl.-LX. 

TIttsaj, Paintings. 

3-7, 9-12. These fragments came 
from the same Homan house on the 
Aventine, as the great mosaic of the 
Kile (Third Boom , Xo. I). 

8 . Fortune. 

14. Male portrait. 

15-18. From some colranbtfHa near 
the Temple of Minerva Mediea. 

19-22, Leg-end of aEneas and 
Eomjnrs. These four paintings 
formed a frieze over the niches for urns 
in one of the tombs on the Esquiline. 
The copies in water-colour above were 
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made immediately after the divert ay ’ 
when thy originals were fresher than 
now. The style of art and construction 
points to the Augustan period. The 
historical events represented are the 
progressive foundation of three Latin 
citie% La A ilium. Alba Longa, and 
Some, in a natural realistic manner, 
without mythological ornament. 

22. — T. Foundation of Lavmmni h\j 
FRneas. IT. Combat between Latins 
and Midvli , at the Xvmtivs, 

21. — III. uFtieas, victorious over 
Term's, is crowned hy Tidorij . IV. 
Second combat at the Fit mi civs, V. 
Flight of the RvtuU. VI. The peace, 
VII. Foundation of Alba Lunya. VIII. 
Aseamus yields Lacinium to his mother. 

20. — IX. Rhea Sylvia becomes a 
vestal. X. She is surprised by Jfars. 
XI. Her condemnation. 

19.— XII. Only two figures remain 
of this scene. Perl taps it represented 
Rhea Sylvia drowned in the Tiber. 
XIII. Romulus and Remus exposed in 
the Tiber. XIV. Romulus and Remus 
shepherds. 

These paintings do not complete the 
frieze, which is imperfect at the begin- 
ning and end. The two .subjects 
wanting were probably the arrival of 
jEneas in Latium , and the Foundation 
of Rome, 

23 - 25 , 28 , 29 . Mediocre paintings 
from Ostia. 

On returning to the entrance ante- 
room we find to the rt., as we face 
the window, a suite of rooms which 
contain the treasure found at 

Palestrina. 

Over the earliest necropolis of Prai- 
neste, after the destruction of the town 
by Sulla, was built a Roman munici- 
piuin. The existence, at a great, depth, 
of the archaic tombs and coffins did 
not interfere with the construction of 
new buildings ; and the Roman popu- 
lation very likely did not suspect for 
many centuries that under their dwel- 
lings Jay a city of the dead. After the 
fall of the Empire the inhabitants re- 
paired again within the line of Pelasgic 


walls. The magnificent terraces of the 
Temple of Fortune were occupied by 
mean houses, and the site of the 
munieipium was cultivated as venerable 
gardens and olive-} ards. The excava- 
tions carried on during the last two 
centuries, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of the Imperial Forum (built 
over the richer and more considerable* 
part of the cemetery) showed two 
different kinds of tombs. Some plain 
sarcophagi, cut out of a single block 
of peperino , which belong to the last 
four centuries of the Republic, and 
the others, real hypogau, or sub- 
terranean vaults, formed of rough 
blocks of tufa, which seem to be con- 
temporary with, if not anterior to, the 
foundation of Rome, 

To this primitive type belongs the 
crypt, discovered in 1876, by two 
peasants in a plot of ground, which 
they had purchased near the eh, of 8. 
Roeco, and in which lay a treasure 
worth many hundred times the value of 
the land itself. The shape of the crypt 
is, rectangular, 5 metres long, 3 wide. 
The walls, built of irregular stones, 
without any cement or plastering, 
do not show a trace of decoration. 
Had the vault escaped destruction, we 
should have collected all the buried 
treasures, in a perfect state of preserva- 
tion. But the ceiling gave way, 
very likely when the Roman town was 
built, and the falling stones and rub- 
bish broke the funeral supped ex into 
pieces, so that the work of its recon- 
struction required an immense deal of 
patience and skill. Similar object* 
exist in the Louvre, the Vatican, and 
the Barberini Library, found at Cyprus, 
Caere, and also at Palestrina. It is 
uncertain whether these specimens are 
the produce of Italian art, or of Italian 
trade with Phoenicia, but they are cer- 
tainly works executed seven or eight 
centuries before the Christian era. 

First Roost. 

Cases I-III. Personal Ornaments . 

I. An object, which might be called a 
huge fibula, and, without doubt, was 
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on a dress?. It is made of a rect- 
angular piece of ‘■olid gold 0 m. 17 
hiu, 0 in. Id wide. The borders and 
the central line are ornamented with 
band-, worked in wary lme\, ending 
with Hoiid heads. On the fiat surface 
-fiuid, or HMUih, one hundred nnd 
tliirtj-ow* animal*, such a- lions, 
sphinxes and syren-. Xhc skill with 
winch the <jnld is worked in the most 
inieivseopn* detail- is quite wonderful. 
31am been found near tile place of 
the head, it i* supposed tu iiave been an 
ornament sewn on to a mitre. 2. A 
Jihvi p * 4' coi I Om. 12 Insg, not different 
from the Etruseo-Eoman shape. 3. 
A few wards of a golden fringe, or 
u fimbria fi which trimmed the edge of 
the dress, and iu which the movable 
string- arc attached to a hand or head- 
ing, ornamented with swallows and 
crows. I. A stick of silver, which 
seems to have ended with a hand, and 
might be considered either as a sceptre 
or un mdrmnonf to scratch with. 5. 
Many clasps of gold, on which art* 
fixed couples of lions and syrens of 
the same material. 

3. Seales of gold, stumped with 
sphyuxes and birds. 4-6. Cylinders 
of bronze, lined with wood, and covered 
w ith plates of gold — ornaments, or to 
contain amulets. 9, 10, 11, Cold scales 
and medallions. 20. Elegant pale-gold 
cut > with 4 sphynxes. 21 . Gold lea res. 
211 Kiddy adorned lustral vase, of 
silver overlaid with gold. 24. Silver- 
gilt patera, inside which was found the 
blue cup, A'o, 60. 25. Silver-gilt pa- 
1 era, Egyptian subject richly developed 
in two circles. 26. Similar patera, much 
damaged. 27. Iron dagger, with am- 
ber handle, twined with gold threads. 
28. Silver sheath. 45, 46-52. Ivory, 
sculptured. 56-59. Fragments of am- 
ber ornaments. 

TV.-YII. 

66 . Blue glass cup of Phoenician 
ware. 61. Balsamary, with lotus-flower 
tracery. 64 . EieMy decorated bronze 
vase : a hardpaste gives solidity to the 
reliefs. 76. Portions of a funeral bed, 
with traces of the framework of oak- 


wood, and the ornamentation of bronze. 
On the junction of the four poles of 
the frame are groups of Telamones, 
whose head* are dressed with huge 
feathers, not unlike South American 
caciques; ekimn r.v cany in g a f * ay hu- 
man bodies dog.- limiting lions, &c. 
72. Bronze tripod, mushing below in 
3 human hat round a howl, 3 dogs 
and 3 satyrs. 82. Fragment of a 
shield of the most ancient pattern 
known, with concentric rings of orna- 
ment s, 1 lOi’ses and men . 80-69. Y arious 
implements. 100. Two elub-lieads of 
wood studded with nail-, one tilled 
with lead. 102-187. Various objects 
in wood, leather and cork. 

Oriental Collection. 

Most of these objects arc really 
Oriental, having been brought to the 
Museum by Jesuit missionaries, but a 
few of the bronze statuettes, especially, 
arc Imperial Roman imitations. 

1. OrirK 2-8. Varieties of ditto. 
11, 12. Apis, his emblem. 18-18. Va- 
rieties of Isis. 20-27. Homs, successor 
of Osiris. 28. The hawk, emblem of 
Honjh, 38-56. Various symbolical di- 
vinities. 57. A cat sitting, finely 
worked. 58-70. Various divinities. 70- 
77. Dwarfs. 78. Scarabeus. The hiero- 
glyphic inscription signifies: ce Dim- 
ing my transformations my heart de- 
poses against me, repelling me from 
the great divinities, and bearing witness 
against mo while my soul is being 
weighed.” 82-132. Amulets. 133-135. 
Symbols of truth and the human soul, 
136-150. Usebti, statuettes placed in 
tombs to assist the defunct. 151-156. 
A variety of fragments of statues, objects 
and implements, in different materials, 
117. Arabic inscription. 178-182. 
Five brass astrolabes, with Cufie cha- 
racters, none older than a.d. 1197. 

Coins. 

Case! 1-188. AES RUBE. Rough 
pieces of bronze, with tin alloy, weigh- 
ing from 2 lbs. to 2 oz., and substituted 
for the primitive barter of cattle. 

Case II*—: 188-209. Aes Sicknatum, 
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Zhigohy marked with a l>ull 5 alicopjpig, 
01* other animal, ml reduced hy Serving 
(Tullius. Only 1S9, Rijavus with Die 
word Itohicuum, and 101 rath the hull, 
are certainly Roman. The others be- 
long to various Italian cities. 


210-858. As, nominally 13 oz. 
Semis, 6, Triens, 4, Quadrant, 3, Sex- 
tans, 2, Uneea, 1, They bore 1, Janus 
w ilk a prow : 2, J arm.-* 3, Minerva, 4, 
Ucrcuie.-, 5, Mercury, 0, Rorn f '. 

There were ii&t> larger coins, sirh a& 
the ihpoaMus (2 as), fresm (3;, quad- 
i uni* (iy qvlnwtss'i (5). 

The nominal value *wv frequently 
and great h educed. 210-256. Libra! 
ns and fractious, of Rome. 257-311. 
Semilibral do, reduc\l to the half of 
their value. 3X5-361 Do., reduced to 
a third. 303-38*0. Do. of Some- Cam-' 
penna. 390-355. Do., of Lnceria. 550- 
569. T tie ns ana fractions. As and frac- 
tions, of Teatiuui. 572-5S2. fcavsb*. 
583-386. rests a/. 587-596. Maine*. 

597-GU . Ascvluiii. 612,613. Finivun. 
6l4i~G23.Arihthiit.ii. 621-6S0. Minina. 
681 -698. Volabtn'a, 699-7U-1 Fopv- 
Ionia, 705-710. Telamon. 711-717. 
Feiilma, 718-731* Minima., dubious 
718-769. Fuller, Etruria. 776-786. 
Ignvhmu 787-S57. Various. 


AiiYAi Tables. 

These great tablets, with Latin ki- 
rcripl lot »s, recording the names of dif- 
ferent Emperors, were discovered in 
1867-6S, on the ancient Tia Oampamt, 
by order of the Ring of Prussia. The 
emperor 1 - meutionecl were either then 
admitted into the college of the Arad 
brothers, the most ancient institution 
in Rome, or were concerned in some 
of it* aefs, of which these tablets were 
protocols, 

IXSCEIPXXONS. 

In the halls to thert, of this corridor 
are placed a great number of Greek and 


Latin iuseriptioiis of all denomination-, 
found during recent excavations in 
Rome and the Cnmpagna The eoL e- 
tion of lii'ii'Atampi, among w iueli are 
many consular ones, is copious and 
belonged to the old Eireiiemn Mu- 
seum, 

Returning to the entrance room, v i 
find oppo-ite us i wo halls, in which are 
sepulcjcal monuments and iu script ion* 
belonging to the household of the 

StATILLU? IhlMILY, 

ului'C bam ing-pbee wr found in 
! STL between flee Porta Maggiore and 
the Aymphumi.i of Miners a Mediea ; 
and co i -i- til 14 of a quadrangular gal- 
lery, with chambers or hcull 111 the 
centre, and an upper floor wwh more 
rooms and loculi, so numerous were 
the freedmen and slaves, with their 
wives and families, occupied in the 
various 0 flees of their master’s house. 
The foimdu* of the grindne-s of this 
house was Thus Statilius Taurus, lieu- 
tenant of Oetaviamis against Sextus 
Pumpeius, who, ader Mark Antony’-, 
defeat, built ine iiisfc done amphith* a- 
tre in Home. Then* ii men-e estates 
spread ail over it ah, ami comprised 
man industrial unclertmuug', which 
were enumerated under the niche's 
and on the urns and tijjpi of their 
cemetery. It is very interesting to 
follow in these in-eri plums tlie classi- 
fication and subdivision of occupa- 
tion among the depanhintj of a 
wealthy Roman famib . 

The PiiE-ai&ioHic a sjd Exhko- 

GliAPIl LCAa {J0L3.EC TICK'S 

occupy two long ini crier parallel gal- 
leries. 021 the same fiat, as the Mu- 
ceiim. 

The objects exhibited are interest i Jig 
as points of comparison between the 
habits, anas and implements of exist - 
iug and extinct, nations : but, as they 
are all explained by tablets attached to 
the cases, it would be superfluous to 
enumerate them here. 
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r ..... : On ilie V. wall, from vrliioli u uoor ojjuns 

1,1 l * r * L -- a ' A u,un - | Into tin- II au. nr ISahiau., taawooh 
II, \i« BnuAJ. , iu,.r tuo Iloiiiaii ’ admired ludf-iigure by 0 [ rruzt\ Uuu- 
r*< it ♦ u nwmy cxetpt biuduvt* lumplatku; bewcid the door a small 
md It *r :a h to L Fu to tL v L l**K - tcMtfth 21agd:den, by Clvari, 

t it t* If . mil of fh linr and nisrbly iim»hed. 

is an dm* ib“ daim, .. bust ol The ci mro of the X. wuil is occupied 
f all- w muts t! e < \i, a d built liilo by an ehlethe an i vrdl coiuuitd pic- 
t he vaiK an -cv* ml end - .lo m Trajan’s iure, by iA mi del Tb(/n, the Death of 
lOui'iis, tbe Maccabees, rtmitly presented to 

Tuc » Jo w/7 is only op* nod by the 1 zi e gallery by Signor Onginali. To 

mpnctuL li emimbi-J she n. of ibis L Susujii!,, by Talma 

It nn»nd halls the w rks of funner Ttcclik^ one of Lis finest works, 
)ib is of the AcaIola, t vented for [ Farther on is a lovely a apr-ri view 

, He t nr * Jtinne. Those of Canuva, < Culled Genoa, by Ofowh. and above a 
I* n \;-t nfhhi n ill be- Aar id pk using landscape by Orriz niti From 
t i\ A ' r, a* al-n ,Le of tbo Ubr rt end of tins wall three arched 
.f.i a* stub.* *, i»ie-» and by hu-K ng Upaikm>’ give access to the Hall op 
»*i Bnaii, \< Pop* Pius IX., ( ad given PoLfRMTS, ohitilv occupied by por- 
ky luiii t»» (be A*uthmj. j fiuk- of members of tlv Academy, of 

T. ' s*tia a m the l, tlkrv L on . wliiflu comprising also those arranged 

the 3/, d n r, iLriuuh an ant* -o «»m, 1 , roun i la upper put of the Lexo 
mm a. mi r . k f \ bh-b, h »:»j* uma’,* Galli i tlieto is an mterestiug stiles, 
mg% am’ n * \o< Lbo ‘ s r * f * m mi d , tu tingfiou. tin* time oi Cimubae down 
chid: drawl i by the hde Dhev. | to the pieaenl day ; the two last con- 
\ar' c >}Lv * of d. -Me via A- tribnii h»*hi g (k* portrait of the 
« fA lay**. jU unuui painter IttVdeb and the 

d no e Ihotio t of pictures b tving i American sculptor llofjt r% good like- 
bcen umplhiul and re-arranged iniJusaes, and well executed by the 
ISSlf wilh the addition of tv,o halls, j Homan painter Ah tid/dT. They were 
now called the Hall or Hafiiall j pi tinted in 1880, and hang on the 
and Hall or Foktuvk, previous nuin- , 1. v, all of the Hall or Pouthaits. 
bew and catalogues have become use- 1 Under, near the corner, is a curious 
less and delusive. The hull before ! small whole-length of the Duke of 
ioiuwn as the Hall of Kai'EAEL has j Sussex, in a ‘Highland uniform. On 
ban arranged to ncuive the Sarti the wall opposite the entrance are two 
Library, the valuable collection of portraits of John Gibson, the sculptor, 
books and prints relating to art, that to the 3. is by Lowenifoil , the one 
bestowed by that architect on the to the rt. by Pennj William?. Among 
eilv of JtonuY having been Heated the poitrads in this room arc those of 
here. (8 ce § h, Libra ra*-, p. 438j. Innocent XL, by Ydasquez, but attri- 
buted by some to Badccio ; Zuohcro, 
ihi onl ring she Lllw Gallery, by himself; Byron, Virginia Lebrun, 
end tuuiiag to the L, the \isilor will and Angelica Kuiiffmunu. On a long 
liiui the pictiues bearing a ticket in press are mnged the busts of Bien- 
the corner, with the painter’s name, uime, Piranesi, and others, with that 
but no number, there being as yet no of Kaphael m the centre. In the 
e.drduguc. The masz worthy of notice press is preserved the skull which was 
are a Virgin and Child with Angels, long thought to be that of Raphael, 
by Fro 4ijkn, and two portraits by the until the real one was found on open- 
same painter. A line sea-pic co, by iag the great painter’s grave in the 
Jmuph l cruet, is balanced by a similar Pantheon (see p. 154). I he skull kept 
picture on the opposite wall. A there is probably that of another 
charming picture, well known by Raphael, Adjatorio, founder of a re- 
copies and engravings* is the figure ligious confraternity of painters in the 
of Lig by the English painter, Head, same church. 
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§ 5 . HALL OF RAPHAEL* 


Mom* . 


On tile it. or E. wall of the Hall ! 
of Portraits Is a large ca-^e of very j 
fine raedalb presented to the Academy 1 
of St Luke, chiefly by Popes, sovt- 
reigns, or public bodies. Among these 
is a large and -well executed gold 
medal. bearing the portrait of Queen 
Victoria, presented by Albert, Pri ice 
Consort, honorary member of the 
Academy. Before leaving the room 
observe Salvator Rosas Concert of 
Cats on a pilaster. 

Returning into the Long Gallery 
we see placed on the E. wall the busts 
of the sculptor* ‘Wolff. Betti, Mac- 
donald, Thorwaldsen, and Tinemni, 
Observe on the S. wall, which se- 
parate the Gallery from the Saiti 
Library, a small picture of the Ma- 
donna, by Carlo Maratfa, only re- 
markable for having at the back a j 
pen-and-ink sketch of the Transfigu- 
ration, said to be a facsimile, by Marc 
Antonio, of the lost oiiginai sketch by 
Raphael. Some differences from tin 
completed picture may be observed, 
and for the study of the nude, the 
figures are all drawn und raped. 

Hall op Baphall. 

On entering, we find on the 1. of 
the door a St. Jerome, by Riba a, and 
above two pictures by Palma I VcoHo, 
Bathslieba, and Lot and LL DaughL rs. 
On the 1. or S. wall is Titian s Caiisio 
and Nymphs, a fine piece of colouring. 
Next is a iiagment in fresco of a boy, 
formerly one of the supporters of an 
armorial shield of Julius II., painted 
by Raphael , in a hall of the Vatican. 
It also appears to be a repetition of | 
one of the boy angels in the fresco of 
Isaiah in the eh, of S. Agostino, even 
to the pedestal on which he stands, 
and part of the Prophet’s garment 
which conceals one of the child’s feet 
and part of the pedestal. 

Farther on is Guercino 1 s Venus 
and Cupid, a very fine work, painted 
originally in fresco, and now trans- 
ferred to canvas. 

On the next, or W. wall, is a careful 
view of Home from the Tiber, by Van- 
vitellii and above a portrait by Bron- 


zino. A portrait by Titian follows, 
with one by Giorgione above. The 
centre of the wall is occupied by 
Raphael's picture, on panel, of St. 
Luke painting the portrait of the 
Virgn » and Child. This picture is not 
a good specimen of the master, being 
much re-touched, and probably not all 
originally by himself. 

Beyond is another Titian, a portrait 
of Bianca (Japtllo, and the pendant 
view by Tanvifelli. In the corner is 
a b rrible picture by Tintoretto , St. 
Bartholomew flayed. 

On the wall 1. of the door leading 
into the next hall is a good Bassano , 
and on the it. a St. Jerome, with fine 
landscape background, a sketch by 
Titian lor a larger picture. 

On the wall it. of the door by which 
wc entered horn, the Long Gallery, is 
a nude recumbent figure by Titian , 
entitled Vanity; and above, two pic- 
tures by Palma Giovine , the Three 
Graces, and Samson and Delilah, 

The Hall or Fortune opens from 
the Hall or Eaphael, anti extends 
clue N. for nearly an equal length 
with the Long Gallery. The first 
picture on the IV. wall is a copy of 
Raphael's Galatea, by Giulia Romano. 
Among the pictures which follow is 
one by the English painter Ratio ice, 
su'd tu haw been executed in IS days, 
and pi esv nted by Ifim to the Academy 
in ISIS; IVolsey receiving the Cardi- 
nal’s hat from the bauds of Cardinal 
Campeggio in Canterbury Cathedral; 
and next is a portrait of Claude by 
Murillo . Guido's exquisite figure of 
Fortune occupies the centre of the 
IV. wall. After this are worthy of 
notice a good Sasso Ferrato, and a Holy 
Family, a gem by Baitoni. In the 
corner is a spirited and richly coloured 
landscape by the English painter 
Parker. 

Guido's grand canvas, Bacchus and 
Ariadne with nymphs and Cupids, 
occupies the K wall, and forms an 
admirable specimen of the merits and 
defects of his fluent pencil. 

The large picture of Cupid and 
Psyche, the first on the E. wall, is by 
Luti , i m imitator of Gherardo idle 
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Xdti, Next worthy of remark is Paul : 
V Susanna. 

The yhco of honour in the centre ■ 
is given to 0<i$McrP s vory 

sensational picturt »f Tarquin and 
LueMiu, lib hr bt work. Ainyng the 
pictures whum ft li /v ar» ^pudiucxfe of 
Mom da TiidPJoa pb Pah », imitator of 
Berghem ; and Vahrmth* u e ireful 
Flemish p tinier ; limiting - figures ; 
Albania Turns. Lu»t on the w all is 
Pondin'# Bacchus umi Ariadne, a copy 
of the one in the National Gallery. 

Of the ahove-muitioned pictures 
there irnnfinvd here about 40 years 
ago from the Sard Galhry at the 
Capitol, where they were not usually 
shorn n. on account of the nudity of 
the subjects, are the following:-— 

GuidoG. Fortune ; Bacchus and 
Ariadnt. 

Palma Tt'ceMh Susanna; Bath- 
shfba; Lot 

Palm GmriPs Three Graces; 
Balilak. 

Tit hid? Vanity. 

Iruuciun'8 Venus and Cupid. 


Tibebine Mufeirai. 

Via della Lungara, adjoining the 
Sdviati Palace, opposite the Suspen- 
sion-bridge, Admission 1 fr. Free 
on Sum I ays. 

The building containing this collec- 
tion, which is scientifically and taste- 
fully arranged by the Obey. K. Lan- 
eiani, lias been enlarged and adapted for 
the purpose, in the Botanical Garden, 
with the intention of bringing together 
the various works of art ur objects of 
antiquity which have been already 
discovered and may continue to be 
brought to light during the rectifica- 
tion of the Tiber’s course. 

As yet the principal contributions 
to this museum have been derived 
from the i xeavations in the bank and 
bed of the rivt r for the construction 
of the new quay- walls afc both ends of 
the Ponte Siaio, and in that portion of 
the adjoining Fatnesina Gardens re- 
moved to widen the course of the Tiber. 

Sueli are the fragments of the tri- 
umphal arch of Yaleniinian, found 

[Mwie.] 


under the pier of the bridge on the 
I. hank, and now partly reconstructed 
at ihe S.W. extremity of the museum. 
The fbtt of that emperor’s bronze-gilt 
statue, which adorned the summit of 
the arch, are to be seen in the first 



Entrance from Via della Lungara. 

two years ago on the walls of the 
Roman residence excavated in that 
portion of the Farnesina Gardens now 
cut off to widen the Tiber, and were 
considered the most interesting speci- 
mens of domestic mural paintings of 
the Augustan period yet revealed in 
Rome, have been iransferred to this 
museum and placed in frames hung on 
the walls. 

The stucco ornaments and portions of 
vaulted ceilings from the same Roman 
house, now placed in the centra of the 
first and third halls, show that in this 
kind of decoration, as well as in the 
paintings, the patrician owner had 
availed himself of ihe skill of the most 
tast fui artists of his time. It is diffi- 
cult to decide whether the graceful 
designs or perfect execution of these 
2 D 
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stucco* are to be moat admit td, but ill several vein elegant figure* in freaeo 
is certain that tiny surpass all the ‘on the 8. side of thrdour leading iuu 
specimens of .similar decorative work hell (3 . 

yet discovered. In theecntrc of the hall is a long 

The aitrmee to the must uni from table covert d with JaS', <ud di\5did 
the botanical trnrdui is by ti t c ntrai 1 into two emupaitmeidb, of widely fuse 
hall (2). through Inch the visum/, euniaiur e uns of the Ih publican. 1 1 - 
had better proceed at ones to the pciiii, rad i\ pd period fmiu ti»* 

eastern lull (1), obseiving on r.mh sine j eanh si qx eimens of /»* ,ml to the 

of the door, after entering, a pi etty i latest Uru, ot Pius IX ad diedgul 
garden frtsco wilh an urn amffouu- 1 om of the liver, as well the lamps 
tain. Procmling round to the 1. the jewelry, trinkets, onager, ke} », d)li, 
X. wall si ows a series of mural paint- [ and household mentis armugt d in the 
ingsin thirteen coinparani itU Above 4 other eomparlmmt, whue also are to 
Is an ornamental pattern, and mult r- 1 bo ob-iri**i m veaiy _,uM coins of the 
neath a suite of curious ^lonjs of Jliuj utd s Iiononu* and Aieadius, h 
ficrurcs iOustratbe uf priori d ad- porker & n nion, tomd at the loot 
ministration of justice. X xt below u I of the Farm -ina wall on tin* id. bank 
a tedefnlh painted belli- mi a bio >d of tie her iu Slay, IbbO. Tim com- 
hlack ground, and Ik low is notum paifnn it contain- hkt wise mi aimed 

ornamental p. a tern. U-iwi iu 4 te two ; unique -i eermen id* a -Ahitw. 

cential compartments olm nc a cuuie J Eufcmg the inxt hall <b) we see on 
mass of lead fioni the animat mini s | the w 11 rt. of the door a drawing of 
with the oversteia official stamp* on. 1 tie giunnd-phm of the ancient villa, 
it. The only similar blocks o* thb | di-ernered in the Faraesina gardens in 
metal known are in the British 31 u- ib7\ iiom three 3 corns of which were 
stum. Under the E. window art tin imnovet the fre-co paintings which 
two bronze feet of YuluitmiaiA suitne, ait* now seen in the three halls (1, 2, 8) 
on their marble base. of this museum. On the wall 1. of the 

The S. wall presents a continuation door is ,i drawing of the Homan burial 
of the same frescoes on black giounds chamber and ooiumbaiimu of C. hul- 
as the opposite wall. pieius JlaiormiL-, louud intact in 

In the centre of ik • had towards the Donna Olimpia’s garden, near the 
window' is one oi the stucco cal.ngs Aarckai wall, on the rt. Tiber bank, 
mentioned abovi-. Next is placed a i in Apr. I, ISbO. 
glass case, with numeious fr*gm*nts In the centre of the hall opposite the 
of the bronze gilt statue of Vhlui- door is a stand on which are placed 
tinian, to which the feet under the two square mdieulm, and two circular 
window b Jong. sculptured urns containing the cal- 

At the W. end of the hall is, another eined bones of membus of the Sul- 
of the vaulted stucco ceilings, well pician family. On one of the former 
worthy of admiration. is the inscription “ 0,v>a J. Crapinl 

Returning into the central hall (2) Ctiphnib” At the other end of the 
we find on the rt, or N, wall, a suite of hall is a similar stand with four more 
fiescoes on white grounds, divided by uceptaL*les of the same kind Ironi the 
columns and wreaths of iiowirc, and same tomb. Between the two stands 
surmounted by a frieze, wnh mime- is another p oTon of vaulted ceiling 
rous rustic figim s and animals. The with stmeo i click In the F. W. corner 
first Ifesco to the rt. gives a spirited of the hall is u finely pieseryed por- 
representation of a naval battle. The trait statue of Sulpicia PLiorina, and 
paintings on the opposite wall, rr. nbuot of Minaila Folia. Also a statue 
and 1. of the entrance, also on while of the Em pet or Tiberius in many 
grounds, are more injuied, but still iiagnients, but fortunately with the 
display very elegant architectural nu&e and upper part of the face and 
facades and interims. There are also head enthe. 

gome interesting sepulchral (jrajjiti, and The frescoes in this hall are the 
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toj«»r of the three Tlity wu 
divided into iiwdiit* uturcil comparl- 
muib on mmaffD gmundis, and the 
gropes of fillip .*■ n pn w nt fuii.iliar 
rs-iiti ft >c* a * t d m. .*lh ‘ik, 

Blo tli* jnculiar in*trr»c ot rk * 
luiutiius. ren i* •* in tk taut tuafc 
* mu* ’ ux/a m< «*v cm* 1 viib ana; 
fr* \ d« u t ud t 1 « in ii. lat r< out line, 
lib, H uj rt m figure traced 
,a Mid i m k uiu Eh uai an v.«»iiv— 
iuriur *r do *l!y ^ simple we yu 
po*.* - * 1 that t\}b of art iu Mural 
p d? Him-. 

i 1 n \\ hall (4) c fidaiBS fitiSmiL-utb 
o**i ulptuns mid a lai 40 colletdiMU of 
m jmilu iifiil pt d* daKMkd imciiptioiisi. 
Tib door to tho L open." in front of 
lit nstoiol •r.j.Jiant'- of the arch 
ol V •} nt r< ,r. ’iduili nuu* stood at 
the S K. ood of ih* bridgt rebuilt by 
tliut Dqnr r, is Pntc Si tin (su* 
r* TV). 

Tk dot r to tl e rt. opens into a tery 
long kmue-kall, *0 the fuilmg of 
which ar» Liru tie skeletons of two 
u/mum s Mil <les eaptmed near Chita 
Yt'rhia In l*s58 and 1865, and pre- 
h’»U*cI to the Univrttity, of which 

this boimioftl garden was u depen- 
dency. b) ti 0 late Pope, Pius IX. 

Thfs»*%kelttt»n 8 Mill be removed to 
tin Hill's* mn of tbeUniveiaity. Around 
the Malh r,f Hi, lull are deposited 
mm.cn us fratrmtnis of statuary and 
iiihVT iptious, and on the floor are 
island. in wood* 11 cases, the various 
laosab pavements taken up in the 
Ih ileum villa already so frequently 
mentioned. They will be repaired and 
put down in fids kill* 

NV «\it dogue or definitive arrange* 
nu nt of the Tik ruin Museum, which 
U bow o»3v at its beginning, can be 
mad* until the Tiber works are com- 
pntui because tin collection will 
a \s b( tm the iueicase so long as 
the dredging of the river continues, 
and it b. indeed, to lie apprebu.ded 
that liit present locality will by no 
.uillrv for all the objects of 
\ dm ami interest that mu\ fairly be 
avputed from the bank® and bed of 
tlit Tibtr. 1 tibfe Ik historical waters 
are tk fmitively confined within the 
hydra ufi * 13: fit- of modern quay-walls. 


Mratm op Ageiccltceb and 
Glou>gy. 

In the ex-convt nt of Sia. Maria della 
Vittorio, adjoining the church of that 
nnue in the Via Veofi Svttcmbre. 

The title of this establishment suffi- 
clcitly expl tins its ©bj*Ci ? but the 
a.ran^ laeiit <*i the baildmg and col- 
li atioiid ar* as yt t too incomplete to 
require a dt talk d description. Aclmis- 
sluii according to the same regulations 
as the other Government museums. 


MJ2DLXVAL Musxra OP toCSTEIAL 
Aet. 

( Open fs’om .9 to 3. Admittance i fr. 
Gratis on Sundays.) 

Tlii^ museum i> situated in the ex- 
tern tut of b. Giuseppe, in the Via tli 
S. Giuseppe Caple Case. 

The ground-floor is occupied with 
the schools for the application of draw- 
ing to the indu*fml arts, for modelling 
in wax, and working in enamel and 
lacquer, from antique patterns. The 
First Eoom, on the first floor, contains 
models of architectural ornament, majo« 
Uva ware, medallions, and other porce- 
lains of the Kenahssance period. In 
the Second Boom are marble bas- 
reliefs of the Roman epoch, and of the 
16th eenfy. In the Third Room, an- 
cient earthenware and Etruscan term- 
cotta, and a collection of the original 
models used by Valpato for his biscuits, 
lent by the Prince of Camporeale. In 
the same room is a fine collection of 
Hispano-Moorisli plates, lent by Count 
Mafleo di RagHo, and an Italo-Greek 
vase presented by Baron Rothschild. 
I 11 the Fourth Room are exhibited 
ancient furniture of various epochs, 
and some very valuable Flemish carv- 
ings, in wood and ivoiy of the 15th 
ceniy., presented by Prince BalGassare 
Odescalehi, a Madonna carved in wood, 
of the 13th ceniy., given by the Chev. 
Smionetti, a chest of the 17 th eenty., 
two ivory caskets of the 15th, and two 
window shutters of the 14th, also given 
by Prince JB, Odesealchi. The Fifth 
Room is devoted to objects of worship 
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mean and paltry in style. The pbn 
is generally a quadrangle, -with a have 
staircase opening on tlio court, The 
windows of the ground-floor are uuudlj 
barred : the apartments of this Hour 
gbsstv and enamel.?, j are often let out to tradesmen, or used 
| for stables, coach-houses, or offices, 
j The stairs leading to the upper rot>nie« 
are frequently of marble, but some- 


— reproductions of the sacred objects ; 
of the treasury at Monza, given by the 
Ohev. A. Castellani, of the celebrated 
gallium of Salerno, and the reliquary 
of the 1 ioly ring of Perugia. The Sixth 
Room eont nns 

among widen are -oniu valuable Limoges 
works presented by Prince 0 descale hi, 
and an ancient German family rase, 
with t wo handles . The V enetian Glass 
Company of Murano have presented a 
collection of their works. The Seventh 
Boom coutains bronzes and other speci- 
mens of antique metallurgy, including 
a collection of objects in iron, a vase 
of 1572, and a complete series of keys, 
presenter! by the Cher. A. Castellani. 

Ascending to the second door, the j 
Eighth Room contains an extensive | 
collection of modern porcelain and 
earthenware, and in the Ninth Room 
is a beautiful collection of stuffs, chiefly 
presented by the Chev. Simonctti. 

This museum was only arranged in 
its present locality in the spring of 
1880, under the judicious direction of 
the secretary, Signor Erculei, but it 
will soon probably receive sufficient 
additional gifts or loans from the private 
collections of the Roman princes to 
render it still more important and 
interesting. 


§ 6. Galleries in Private Palaces. 

The palaces of Rome constitute one of 
its characteristic features. 75 are enu- 
merated in the guide-books $ but with- 
out including those which have only 
slight pretensions to such a designa- 
tion, there ean be no doubt that Rome 
contains a larger number of princely 
residences in proportion to its popula- 
tion than any other city in the world. 
The Roman palaces arc in many re- 
spects peculiar in their arcliitceture, 
and present a valuable held for the 
study of the arti&L in no capital do 
we find such grand effects of size rnd 
magnificence. No class of buildings 
has boon more severely criticised, and 
yet architects have been compelled to 
admit that no edifices of the same kind 
in Europe are so free from what is 


times so badly cared for that the effect 
of the material is completely lost. The 
upper floors form suites of apartments 
running round the whole quadrangle, 
and communicating with each other. 
These chambers are so numerous that 
one floor affords sufficient accommoda- 
tion for the family : hence it often 
happens that the owner reserves this 
portion for Ins own use, and lets out 
the remainder. Columns of marble 
I and gilded ceilings are not wanting, 
i but the furniture is frequently clumsy 
and antiquated. 

The residences of some of the lead- 
ing families, however, are furnished 
with really royal magnificence. In the 
palaces of the Roman princes the ante- 
chamber contains a lofty canopy or 
BaWacekino , on which the armorial 
bearings of the family are emblazoned, 
with a throne the emblem of their once 
feudal rights. In the following enu- 
meration we have not confined our 
notices to those palaces which have 
obtained celebrity for their collections 
of works of art, but have included also 
those which have permanent attractions 
as specimens of architecture. 


Palazzo Albani, in the Via delle 
Quattro Bontane, purchased by the 
Queen Dowager of Spain, Cliristiaa, 
and handsomely restored and decorated 
by her, now the property of her son- 
in-law, Prince del Drago. The collec- 
tions of pictures and statues, and the 
valuable library, formerly here, have 
been dispersed since the death of the 
last male heir, Card. Albani, Secretary 
of State under Pius VIII. In one of 
the smaller courts is an interesting bas- 
relief, built into the wall, with an in- 
scription to a certain Pompeius Adime- 
tus, chief of one of the Roman legions 
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; 3i i!.«* lime of Trajan, by on? of his 
h eluum, trilled Pnllnrius, with good 
« j vnaiLdim^ id the insignia of tiu? 
<•*,* f of tin »' »h >rt. < f ill * phalem op 
?i * KpDti * l‘ !«**> rank, with tuo fbnK 
^ "h 4 ! i lav, hi a linden to the nnme 
Hi Crain h, , \\ ho dedicated it. In toe 
It i i liie*; ’a * of the gpo..i Aamvne are 
m me -j« cun ...« cf opus' 
i\ u ,i ( v 1 IV nn the basilica of 
Java; ik-m*, on the Xk^uiline pee 
LA ti, 

PaL-S Al-:iapj f near the eh, of >S. 

A * , h {hi or renewed m 1380 
L~ M».*v » h j -j;hi 1 oe < 1 lei*, and cou- 
A a 1., moil . urn t important narks, 
the pr. mir'i >f the I hike di C-nlltH*. 
The po ti <»i s varrouniiin.T too court, by 
Baida* nv lArtr/i. \.v much admiral 
for their ii .»* t. w Aha . utvd ut 1 A. 

Palarzj Alticrl, in the Piazza del 
<j u:i, r »i<huue •.» ‘ tin mo-t eikndrd 
fautav u Kmc, built by Cardinal 
Alnen in 167u, during the pon- 
tificate of hh kinsman Clement X., 
front the hedgm of Giovanni Antonio 
li,^l It was formerly celebrated for 
its ihie library, rich in MSS. ; bat this 
1 l*s disappeared with all the other col- 
let lions of this princely family. There 
nv ><>:ue wd bas-reliefs in stucco hi 
tV .-hite apartments, now occupied by 
i n\dinl {jnrromeo. The statues and 
h *-t v» liii'U decora! e the staircase were 
iuo*sly di » eo \ creel in dicing for the 
foundations of the palace. The State 
apartment occupied by the actual 
Prince of Yimso and liir* princes*, of 
the road family of Wurtemberg, is 
fui’ui-lxt* 1 in the most exquisite style. 


Palazzo Barberini (open every day 
ha Small) and Thursday, from 12 
to 5 ; i m Tmnvdu) , 2 to 3), begun by 
tT.Ai.m VIII. from die designs of Carlo 
M uk ruop'Ouiinutal by Borromini, and 
An^heil by Bernini in 1640. The 
latter architect miFtrucred the stair- 
eu-e, the at eat hail, and the ihgade 
towards the V. ddle Quail ro Montano. 
It is one of the largest palaces in Borne, 
and contains a collection of painting** 


and a valuable library. The winding 
staircase is the best example of this 
species of construction in Bom a The 
bas-relief of (he Lion on the landing- 
place of the <?rnnd staircase was found 
mar Tivoli. The -age aloon or ante- 
el i amler on the Hal door is remark- 
able for the fa -cues on its ceiling by 
Fid do d*t Cj/iqhj, classed by Lanzi 
ainoui; th>e c aupositious in which 
he carried the livedo m and elegance 
of Ids style to its utmost length. 
They ire Ji\,urioai representations of 
eirnts it. the UA ry of the Barberini 
f unify, and present a sing’ilur mix- 
ture of -ten'* and profane subjects. 
The few A «tu i and sarcophagi re- 
irdni: i, after the dLpc’vloii of the 
once v 'leVdtod Ba/h rhii collection, 
were found at Pule-trma and in the 
gardens jf AuhiA. 


I 



Plan of Barberini Gallery. 


The gallery of pictures, now con- 
siderably reduced in number, contains 
still some fine specimens of art. It 
is arranged in 3 rooms on the ground- 
floor ^(011 the rfc. in entering the court), 
and is open from 1 to 0 on Mon., 
lues., and Wed., from 2 to 5 on 
Thurs., and from 10 to 12 on Sat. 
Boom III. — 86. Poussht. The Death 
of Germanicus. — 77. Claude. Land- 
scape at the Aequa Aceto»a. — 88, A 
Marina. — 76, View of Caste! Ghjndollb, 
74. Domimicluno. Adam and Eve driven 
out of Paradise. — 72. Tilicm, or more 
probably Palma VeeeMo. The Scliiava, 
or Slave, in red and wlute costume, — 
83. Scipwne Gaetani. Portrait of Lu- 
erezia Ceuci, the mother of Beatrice - 
and 81, her step-mother, by IT, A, 
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Caravaggio, — 82. Raphael. The so- principally by Cardinal Francesco Bar- 
called Formula, rer y differently berini, the nephew of Urban VIII. 
treated, and very unlike the Foma- Among the most interesting sir 3 the 
rina of the Tribune at Florence: the letters and papers of Galileo, Bembo, 
armlet bears Raphaels name. — 85. Cardinal Bellarmino, Benedetto Cas- 
Getdo, Portrait or Beatrice telli, Della Casa, &c. ; and the official 
Cestci: one of the most celebrated reports addressed to Urban VIII. on 
portraits in Borne. As the story the state of Catholicism in England 
goes, it was taken on the night during the reign of Charles I., which 
before her execution ; other accounts are full of incdited materials for the 
state that it was painted by Guido history of the Stuarts. There is a long 
from memory after he had seen her and interesting correspondence between 
on the scaffold. The terrible tra- Pcresc and Cardinal Barberini : a fine 
gedy which has invested this picture copy of the Bible in the Samaritan cha- 
with so much interest took place at racier : a most interesting copy of the 
Petrelia, and is noticed in the Hand' Holy Scriptures, which dates from the 
book for South Italy. — 87. Albcnii. early part of the 4th cent y., nude by 
Galatea with Tritons. — 78. Guido. S. a certain Peter “in the Mesopotamia 
Urbanus. — 79. Albert Purer. Christ of Babylon; 55 this date, which would 
disputing with the Doctors. — 80. A. make it the oldest MS. on parchment in 
del Sarto . A good Holy Family. — existence, is very doubtful ; it is more 
Boom II. — 48. Francia. Virgin, probable that it was copied, some centu- 
Child, and S. Jerome; a fine picture, ries later, from a MS, bearing the earlier 
especially the head of the saint. — date. A beautiful Greek MS, of the 
93, Sandro Botticelli. A good small Liturgies of St. Basil of the 7th or 8th 
Annunciation. — 92. Rembrandt . A century. There are several MSS. of 
Philosopher. — 54. Sodoma. Virgin Dante : one of the most remarkable of 
and Child. — 64. Baldassare Peruzzi . which is a folio volume on parchment, 
Pygmalion. — 47 and 27. Locaielli. with a few miniatures. of 1419, copied 
Action and Diana, CalistaandHymphs. by Filippo Landi of Borgo San Se* 
— 49. Innocenso da Imola. Virgin and polcro. A missal with fine illimiina- 
Ohild* — 58. Gio. Bellini. Virgin and tions, by Giulia Clovm , executed for 
Child, — 87. Masaccio. His own por- Card. Ximenes; and another by GMr- 
trait. — 66. Francia. Virgin and Child, land a jo, or Girolamo del Libri. An 
with St. John. — 1st or outer Room, interesting volume to the archaeologist 
21. Lmifranco. Santa Cecilia. — 16. and architect contains numerous draw- 
Belherli. Joseph and the wife of ings and plans of the ancient mo- 
Potiphar. There are a few good pic- numonts of Borne, by Giuliano da 
toes in the private apartments, not Sangallo : it bears the date of 1465 : 
easily seen, amongst which two by amongst the drawings which it contains 
Giotto, and some copies of portraits are a series of the triumphal arches, 
by Raphael in his younger days, from many of the temples still standing 
paintings by Pietro della Francesca, in the 15tli century at Rome, which 
then in the Library at Urbino. have since disappeared, and sketches of 

The Barberini Library is celebrated galleys, in one of which are introduced 
for its MSS., comprising those formerly paddle-wheels like those in use in 
in the Strozzi library at Florence, our modern steamboats, but moved 
and other literary treasures. It is by a windlass. The printed books 
situated on the upper floor of the amount to 50,000 : many are valuable 
palace, at the top of the winding stair- on account of the autograph notes in 
case, and contains about 70,000 vols. ; them by celebrated personages and 
it is open to the public on Thursdays scholars. The Hebrew Bible of 1488 is 
from 9 till 2. The MSS., 10,000 in one of the 12 known copies of the first 
number* form the peculiar feature complete edition by Soncino. The Larin 
of this library 5 they were collected version of Plato, by Ficino, is covered 
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v ; a marginal nob ® by Tasso, and hi* j 
iatiiC 1 !* Beruardn ; flic rare Dunl * of ( 
Venice, 1 177, fr filled with tinnuf.Mon-s * 
In B( uibtv; and another edit, ofthe ” i i- 
vuie Cuiuinulu' V -omo carlo' t> note* 
by i'j"0 : m* ver.il - acier i bronzes ib*~ 1 
covert, a <>,> tlu * ®fa f e*t of lh<* Bur v*rii i 
fmuK it Fill’s! rm, i luxe nva p'^'-id 
in t iii> jnury — an t \t endive ssuls of t 
mfa m id V y tom* oiv* hit h an cm end | 
with el gn + mirrored design**-— irnne- j 
runs f hv 4 mirror'. spicm cuts of glues » 
and r^TYWotti ^eujptuns, and c&pe- 1 
<m ! il\ f o i *\ i d iv* u'»et from the .-ame lo- * 
c ib \ . 1 hi 1 he wall, lx lore on* wing the j 
Li » ’ ir\, ire mtu * wry ardent Korn an j 


works on the first, floor hate been 
Ltdj dfreou red again, under an op- 
nres’-iv e coJL ui while wash. The palace 
wat iinf inhabited by Mon&isnor 
p 5 \ *<} if ‘mho, secretary to Pope Leo 
X., end adxm by Mon Via or Gio- 
Yf< mi ft iU Ca** u . n*hor of toe Galatea, 
dliL-rxuu'. uu*up ml \us Gene- 
ral Ganbvt'dnm 1S76, as is recorded in 
tii vVuhtJt, In a uibivd, the inscrip- 
tion ou nhich concludes thus : 

•>* A fait l o mm 1 il ,'irjifao ink to inclrim” 
The palace is now occupied by the 
unices of tLc uidely-diJjuised journai, 
Bogota UifaKh a. 


icwrq ti *.i*. nn. xgd witch tnai dis- 
covered m Id Id, on the Via Appia, to 
Luc us thrmhuH Scipi >, the s»n of 
Seinb Fn/rbitu*, who v is e u-ul in 
A.U.c. UH, i '.lw ho buih ti cT* mple ut 

Ih » 1\ v »♦>*•*, d i p a it, .a r us 

cjmju do Corsh * It is milch mi on 
a '»! Ji >i‘ Al!r»* btoiu 1 , a i i m i \ t r v 
p ! i jiMo> a d’^p Ih is. Iiiheaufe- 
ro an f e vxral pui run; amou„d 

o*l cN < »i A * 1 1 o M, iv,nf Cirdiii;! 
?• .e, «». f (ix Hein VI L lathe 
d f ir» udiJidtiie nil < e js the fr sun nt 
of xi inscription whim will not tail to 
inti rest British trurdkx.. It is a por- 
tion of the dedication of the triumphal 
arch o\.*ted to tLe unperor Claudius 
by the ^niate and Homan pen ole. to 
conruf morale the conquest of Britain. 
It was found near the Sehnu palace, 
where that arch is known to have jstood. 
The canities run. lining show that the 
letters Yu re of the fined form of the 
imperial period, and of bronze, sunk 
into the marble. A heavy iron balu— 
trade on pier-, with e eentr l gate. 
xpa^tte> the palace and grouniu from 
the street. In the garden, between the 
biM'drade and the palace, is a statue 
of Then ‘lichen. This group, designed 
by Then a i. hen liini-clf, was erected to 
indicate the site of hi& studio, and 


; Palazzo Berth non Biceiardi, 103, 
f Borgo Xuoyo, near the Piazza of St. 

I Peter’s. It ha- been supposed to 
hnv been ejected from a design of 
Baph lei’s, for Jaejijo da Brescia, sur- 
I ae ii to u r.x, ill 151b. and i» remark- 
1 abh fonts hana-ome ikeade. The lower 
j portion consist® of a rustic basement, 
j uii v, Inch rise two stories; the first, of 
I orlek work.harin g elegant Boric pilasters 
Jm ®1one, wrh 5 windows, alternately 
I round-hcadc d and pointed ; the upper 
j one i"> alflo Doric. As a whole, it 
is one of the most tasteful specimens 
in Rome of the domestic architecture 
of the 16th cuifo alt hough criticised 
especially for the inequality of the 
spaces between the pilasters. 

Palazzo Bonaparte, formerly Ri- 
nneeim, at the comer of the Piazza dx 
Venezia and Corso, built in 1660 from 
the designs of Gio. do’ Rossi. It was 
formerly the property of Madame Mere, 
tic* mother of Napoleon, who died here, 
and at present belongs to her great- 
grandson, Prince Napoleon Charles Bo- 
naparte, and is occupied by his brother 
Card. Bonaparte. It contains some 
modem pictures connected with the 
history of the first French Empire, 


fiiciikd b) the late talented Prussian chiefly portraits of members of the Itn- 
bCulptor, Ji. VTolif. perial IkrnilY, and interesting Chinese 

tapestries. 

Palazzo Bembo, 33 , Via dellc Cop- - — — — * 

poUo^th-jjjn, d b) Saa^Jhiov Messer Palazzo Borghese* in the Piazza of 
M.uviik unit * Buldassmi, and decorated the same name. Open on Monday, 
in fresco by Ple/hi del Vaga, whose i Wednesday, and Friday, d io 3. This 
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immense palace was begun in 1590 by 1 near tbc eh. of 8. Salvatore, in Lauro, 
Cardinal Dezza, from the designs of The gallery, one of the richest in 
Martino Luuglii, and completed by Home, is on the ground-floor, and is 
Paul V. (Borghese) from those of liberally thrown open to artists and 
Flaminio Ponzio. The court is sur- visitors three times a week from 9 a.m. 
rounded by porticoes sustained by 96 until 3 p.m. It is arranged in 13 
granite columns, Doric m the lover rooms, in each of which there are 
and Ionic with Corinthian pilasters in printed hand-catalogues for the use 
the upper stories. Among the colossal of ■visitors. We shall therefore only 
statues preserved here are Julia Pia as notice here the most, remarkable paint- 
Tlialia ; another Muse ; an Apollo i mgs out of upw arcls of 850 which 
Musagelcs; and a fragment of an constitute this truly magnificent col- 
Amazon, from the portico of Europa, lection. 

Plan of tel Picture G-allebx at the Boeghese Palace. 



Room I, — 1, 8. Botticelli. Madonna ! 
and Child. — 2. Lor. de Credi. A Holy , 
Family. — 3. Paris Alfani . A Holyi 
Family. — 80, 34. Peragmo. A Naz- j 
zareno and Madonna. — 32. Leonardo 
da Vinci . The Saviour. — 35. Raphael. 
A Portrait of himself in his vouth (?). 
— 36. F. Lippi Portrait of Savonarola . 1 
• — 48. Perugmo. San Sebastiano. — 
49, 57. JPirdunccJno. Events in the 
life of Joseph ; the names of the prin- 
cipal persons are written under them. 
— 43, 61. Francia. Virgin and Child, 
and a half-figure of St. Anthony. — 69 . 
jL Pollajuolo. The Nativity. And 
several pictures of the schools of Peru- 
gino, Raphael, and Leonardo da Vinci. 


Boom II. — 2 fountains in alabastro 
fiorito are placed in the centre of this 
room. — 1, 2, 5, 8, 10, 13. Garofalo. 
The Deposition, No. 9, a fine picture. 
— 6. Francia. Madonna and Saints. — 
21. Raphael . A very fine portrait of 
a cardinal.— 25, Raphael. A portrait 
called Caesar Borgia. Some critics 
assign tins work to Parmigianino, 
others to a Herman painter. — 18. 
Giulio Romano. Copy of -Raphaels 
Julius II. — 39. Fra Bartolommeo . A 
Holy Family.— 86. A . del Sarto. Holy 
Family. — 38. Raphael. His magni- 
ficent picture of the Deposition or 
Entombment of Christ (5). the En- 
tombment was painted by Raphael in 
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his 2 lib year, It wa- executed by 
the illustrious artist after hh r< turn 
from Florence, for tin* eh* of St. Fran- 
ce ^eo at IVrusjiu, being a commission 
from Aiahmia Rufimni , -oun after 
IxioTinm Paolo Ririmui 1 id regained 
tli "-mreig Ax of th.4 tin. On one 
*me of the eo npovition tin* Saiiour i*. 
borne to the Mpul *h.v1 v2mcn, whose 
vehement action contra 4& strongly with 
the limb holy; the rmensily and 
vari’d t\\ o’e-'-iun of grief are finely 
shown in the fe. Pi tor, the S. John, and 
the hi udalen, twin surround the corpse, 
while un the oilier tide, the Virgin, 
orerv ’ hoc I by her affliction, has 
fainted m the arm- of her attendants. 
If bear.- the 'signature Raphael Urbinas , 
and date m.d/vii. Some sketches for 
this nietun* «v*rc in Sir Thus. Law- 
reneeh colli chon ; the finest m that of 
file UiH/i tit Flonu c. The subject s 
of the predelh, & figures of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, are m the Pma- 
cotheca at the Vatican. — 44, So- 
doui'i, A Holy Family. — 51. Feancia. 
S. Stephen, a very fine picture ; and 55, 

56. 2 Madonnas.— -65. Giulio Romano. 
X copy of Raphaels Fornarina of the 
Borberini Gallery — 34, 35. Andrea del 
Sarto . Holy Families, — 53. Timoteo da 
Urhino, An interesting portrait of 
young Raphael. — 51. Gar of ah. The 
Madonna, with S. Peter and S. Paul, a 
small picture; and several others by 
the same painter, under the Kos. 55, 56, 

57, 58, 59, 60, 61, and 67.-59 .Maz- 
zoliao da Ferrara , The Adoration of 
the Magi. 

Boom m. — 1. A. Solarh. Christ 
hearing the Cro«s< 4. Vasari. Lu- 
cretia. — -7, 8. Michel Angelo. 2 Apos- 
tles, paintings on panel, in his early 
manner.— 18. Vasari Leda.— 24, 28, 
and 29. Andrea del Sarto. Madonna 
and Child, with Angels and S. John, the 
second a fine picture, — 32 and 33. 
Merino del Vaga. A Madonna and a 
Holy Family. — 34. Pontormo. 8. Se- 
bastian.— 35. Andrea del Sarto. Venus 
and Cupid. — 40. Correggio. Da- 
kar (c) ; a very line and celebrated pic- 
ture, — 42. Bronzino. Portrait of Cosi- 
mo 1. de Medieis.— 46. Sassqferraio. 


Virgin and Child.— 18. Sebastiak deb 
Piomeo. Our Saviour at the column , 
said to have been sketched by Michel 
Ang< lo as the original design for the 
well-known wanning m 8. Pietro Mont- 
orio. 40. Andrea del Sarto. A line 
Mugdalt n. 

Boom IV. — 1. An. Caraeci A De- 
po-iiion from the Cross. — 2. Dome- 
kiciuma The CnrxAN Sibyl ( d ), 
on of Ilia most celebrated and graceful 
painting*. — -3. Zed. Caraeci. S. Caterina 
da Siena borne lo Heaven by Angels. — 
Ag. Caraeci A Pietii. — 10. Cav.Arpino. 
The Rape of Europa. — 13, Guido 
Cagnacii. A good Sibyl. — 23. An. Ca- 
nted. S. FraneR— 33. Luca Giordano. 
S. Ignatius devoured by wild beasts in 
the amplnthcafre. — 20. Guido. Head of 
S. Joseph. — 30. Cigoli. S. Francis. — 29. 
An. Caraeci 8. Dominick. — 37. Id. 
Head ot Christ. — 21. Mmbetta Si rani. 
Lucretia. 36, 37. Sassoferrato. A 
Madonna; an Adolorata. Madonna 
and Child. 

Boom V, — 5. Scipione Gaetano. A 
Holy Family. — 6. Cau. Arpino. The 
Flagellation. — 11, 12, 13, 14. Al- 
bania 4 fine circular pictures (/, #), 
representing the Seasons.— 15. Dome- 
nichino. The Chase of Diana (e), a 
very celebrated picture ; the goddess, 
attended by her nymphs, is awarding 
the prize of the bow and quiver to one 
of them who has just shot off her 
arrow. — 21. Francesco Mola. S. Peter 
released from prison. — 25. Fed. Zuc- 
chero . A Deposition. — 26. Caravaggio. 
Madonna and Child, with Santa Anna. 
— 27. Padovanino. Venus dressing. 

Boom VI. — 1. Guercino. La Ma- 
donna Adolorata. — 3. Andrea Sacchi. 
Portrait of Orazio Giustiniani. — 
5. Guercino. The Return of tlie Pro- 
digal Son.— 7. Pietro da Cortona. Por- 
trait of G-. Grhislieri, in imitation of 
Vandyke’s style. — 10. Pibera. St. Sta- 
nislaus with the infant Christ. — 13. 
Sassoferrato. Copy of Titian’s Three 
Ages of Man. — *24, 25. Caspar Poussin* 
2 landscapes. 
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Boom VII, — A long gallery, called 
the Stanza degti Speech , tlie Trails 
"being covered with mirrort?. On 2 
tabic* Ox red porphyry are antique 
bronze statuette®, and a table in the 
centre formed of an immense variety 1 
of ancient marbles. The paintings on 
the mirrors are for the puiii by Giro- 
fiiri ; the flow ers by Mario del Fbri. 

Boom ¥1X1, —3. Tempesta, Battle- 
piece. — 33. Salvator Rosa. A land- 
scape, — 100. Peal Potter, Cattle feed- 
ing.— 87. Paul Brill . Madonna with 
animals. There are some mosaics by 
Matteo Provenzalc in tins room: the 
best, Ho, 1, a portrait of Paul T. 

Boom IX.— 1, 2, 3. Frescoes from the 
so-called Casino of Raphael, afterwards 
the Villa Olgiati, which once stood in 
the grounds of the Villa Borghese, 
from the walls of which they were 
detached ; Thos. 1 and 2 represent the 
marriage of Alexander and Roxana. and 
are copies from Raphael. Ho. 3 (ft) 
is the celebrated painting of Archers 
Shooting at a target with the arrows of 
the sleeping Cupid, allegorical to the 
Passions, supposed to be from a design 
by Michel Angelo ; a magnificent com- 
position, perhaps unequalled in fresco- 
painting. There are some other frescoes 
of the school of Giulio Romano, from 
the Villa Lante on the J aniculum. 

Boom X, is ebieily dedicated to 
the Venetian school. — 2. Titian. The 
Three Graces — 3. Paul Veronese, 
Sta. Cecilia. — Luca Vambiacc. Venus 
and Adonis. — 13. Giorgione , David 
bearing the head of Golinh. There 
are replicas of thfo at Sluttgardi, and 
hi the Belvedere, Vienna — 14. Paul 
Veronese, St. John preaching in the 
Desert. — 16. Titian, ban Dominick. 
— 19 . JBassano. His own portrait. — 21. 
Titian. Sage nv a nd Propane Loth (i) ; 
an allegorical composition representing 
2 figures sitting near the edge of a foun- 
tain : one clothed m white with a red 
sleeve, the other with a red draper} 
over the 1. shoulder j a young Cupid is 
looking into the water, 22, Lionel! o 


'pada, A Concert. 31, P. Veronese, 

8. Oosimo e Damio.no. — Glo r . BelLni. 
hrghi and Child.— 43. Xh< Preach- 
ing of Our Lord : a sketch for a large 
picture. 

Boom XI,— 1. Lorenzo Lotto, Ma- 
donna and Saints. — 3. Paul Vero- 
nese. S. Antony preaching to the 
Fishes. — 3. Titian. Holy Family with 
St. John. — 11. Luca Cambiaso. Venus 
on a Dolphin. — 15, 1 6. Bo/dfazh. J esus 
in the house of Zebedee, and the Ret urn 
of the Prodigal Son, 3 good specimens 
of the master. — 17. Titian. Samson, 
— 27. An tor ell o da Messina. Portrait. 
— 32. Pahna Veccho. Madonna and 
Saints.— 33. Licino da Pordenone. His 
own portrait, surrounded by his family. 
— 31. Gian Bellini Madonna and 
Child, with St. Peter. 

Boom XII. — The Dutch and Flemish 
schools.— 1. Vandyke, Christ on the 
Cross. 7. The Entombment (&).— 
22. Paid Potter. Cattle.' — 26. Rem- 
brandt (?) Boors on the Ice. Portrait 
of Marie de Medicis. — 15, Rubens, 
The Visitation of £. Elizabeth, — 20, 21, 
35. Holbein. 3 unknown portraits, 
but the latter supposed by Mundler 
to be a portrait oi Pcruguio h\ him- 
self. — 19. Albert Purer. Portrait of 
Louis VI., aukc of Bavaria. — 23. Bade- 
hug sen. A magnificent sea-piece. — 36. 
Lv ea Cranach. A portrait, 44. A Venus 
and Cupid. — 49. Sandtftorst. Lot and 
Ms Daughters, 

In Boom XIII., generally closed, but 
which will be opened by the custode, 
is a collection of more than 106 small 
subjects, chiefly of artists of the 15th 
centy., with a very handsome Madonna 
and Child of the school of Raphael, 
recently purchased by Prince Borghese. 

Palazzo BrascM, now the Ministry 
of the Interior, stands at the fch end 
of the Piazza Havana. It was built 
at the close of the last century by Pius 
VL, for his nephew the duke Brascbi, 
from the designs of Morehi It is re- 
markable for its imposing staircase, 
ornamented with 16 columns of reel 
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oriental uvmitc, and 1 statues of Coin- j mentecl with Corinthian pilasters. The 
moiluMj Ceres, Aeliille-, and Bacchus front, towards the PiazM and adjoin- 
Ihb palace once contained a small col- iug street, L also very fine, uhhoudi 
ieebon of picture*, but they lunc been spoiled near the YT. angle by some ixn- 
d wui within th»* last few years, seemly construct ions, and by the mean 
The P. Bra-eW -hind on the site of bell-tower of the ch. of St. Lorenzo in 
the C metro of the (Ami* Agonalis. Damaso; the great entrance by Fon- 

tana L not in harmony with the arehi- 

Ihe Palazzo del Bufalo, 61, Via della teeture of Bramante’s edifice. 

Y.ilK i« of the period of Eaphael, and 

was de-ijuul by his pupil Loren zet to, Palazzo di Cascrta. or Caetaxii, in 
The voilnur*- of the fir«t fioor have the Via dede Botteghe Beure, formerly 
splendid carved and rib sunk panels a portion of the P. Mattel. It is the 
d< horn d bj OinJio ‘Romano. The rc -id ime of the ere, it baronial family 
gra ni saloon hii o ( uperfiei ll mea-urc-j of Caeiaui. The first floor, winch is 
men! of 120 --quw metres, raid bears | handsomely furnished, contains several 
tL urac of that artiri on recount of family pictures. The family archives 
the a hum! >h fre^coe- and frieze pain led pi eserved in this palace are perhaps 
by him on it- vails The ceiling of the j the most complete of any of the great 
third room in feme i- a perfect a peu- 1 Itomai houses; -ome deeds of dona- 
men of if’c Ihpl acbsyuc -trie of 'hvo- ! turn, to the CM tenis bung of the 
ratio* . J 9th and 1 »tli c nturie-, The CVtanis 

t were Oi.ee lords of ill the country from 
Palazzo dells Caneollaria. a the X. Triletn to Bondi; they gave 2 popes to 
end of ( ’ nupo d* IT >r\ ene of the ti.ct mvio of St. Peter, Gelasms II. and 
most magmdient p ducts in Pome, Boniface Till., and wera the rivals of 
begun h\ Cisliiul Me/rarota, mul t\e Colomias and Orsinir* in their long 
completed m 1193 by Cardinal Baa to, conic As with the popes intholltli and 
nephew of Sixtu- IT., Iroin the de-igns path centuries. Their \ ad estates were 
of Bratnank. It was built with tri- confiscated by Alexander VI. in favour 
vertine taken from the Colosseum, and 0 f one of his bastard ;ons, but sub- 
other marbles from the arch of Gor- sequcailv restored, with the ducal title 
clLinu* V<v Iude.\); the 41 columns borne by the family, now the oldest 
of rad granite which simiam the amongst the princely Bom an houses, 
doub.c portico of its court are sup- The present head of the family is the 
po-ed to have belonged to the Theatre talented Duke of rarmonein, well 
of Ponipcy. Tim gateway was de- known as Dim Michel Angelo Caetani, 
rigntd by Fontana. The great saloon to many of our countrymen who have 
is decorated with frescoes by Yawn, resided at Borne. 

Sah'hiU, <ke., the first representing 

crab in the history of Paul III. In Palazzo Cend.— There arc 2 palaces 
June 1818 this palace was the place known by this name in Borne, The 
of meeting of the Bom an Parliament, first, called also P. Maecarani. from 
aununoned bv Pius IX. In the next its present owner, is situated oppo- 
month tlie mob burst into the chamber site the ch. of S. Endaehio, near 
vhile the deputies were sitting, and the Pantheon; it was built in 1526 
den mded an immediate declaration of from the designs of Giulio Bomano, 
war ag.uuri AusLrau In tlie Xovember and is only remarkable for its arelii- 
fulkwtiiiir ^it v.a= the icene of the teefure. The second Cenei Palace , 
a- ^--nation ol Count Bossi, prime the ancient residence of the family, 
mini- ter of Phi* IX., oiy going to stands partly on the site of the Theatre 
re-open ^ the parliament, The inner of Balbus, near the western entrance 
c^irnt of the police is very beautiful, to the Ghetto. Opposite to the pa- 
surrounded by a double Doric portico, lace is the little eh. of S. Tonmnwo 
surmounted by an elegant attic orna- a 5 Ccnei, founded in 1113 by Cencio 
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Mdiop of Babrna. and granted Ijj Julius | ancient statues: a Venus, iu Parian 
II. to Boceo Ceneio, whoso descendant, ! marble, with a Greek imeripli m ; 
tlie notorious Count Francesco, re- , Alt. o'Uin with tlie ladneeius • M nd mi 
built it m 1573, as we see by in-* Apollo, supposed to be of the Im.eof 
seriptieiia cun* tk doora. The eh. is | Hadrian. "ihe piefinv" me i» the 
small, much ne/ierkd, and vldom j apartments oceupa * In the A Mb,, 
open. Tlie Cei.ei diap'd, iv »oi , ui in | and are eomcqs, aitH not open to the 
1661, is inn .vlwiFi iVi^ei <.% i i agood I public. Among tkni the f d/u*„g 
style, of hi dories of tlm I irgni, with a may be no* iced- — ]. — Gverei^o. bt. 
hamlftome roof de -orated v.itn >tuccoe& Francis. — GTuh. St. Cecilia; a Aa« 
and arabesque paintings. Although tivitv. — Caravaggio. St. John the Bap- 
ercoted a» a sepulchral chapel for the list drmlmgat airing. II . — Fietro da 
family, it does not contain a single I Co rtuna. A Guardian Angel. — GVr- 
monument to the Ceneis. The palace, uu I cino. Clnist at the column, — J ,<mthw 
Immaise and gloomy pile of missive | Caracci. A dead Chnst. — Sal valor 
architecture, was for many) ear-' desert e d Sosa. A satyr disputing with a phi* 
and left witl tout doors or windows or losopiier, who is said to be a portrait 
any sign oi human habitation, to tell, as oi Salvator himself. — Titian. Tv o por* 
forcibly as a building could, the story trait*. — Sparpioielto. A Magdalen, 
of crime : it seemed to have been HI . — Andrea Saechi. Sketch ioi* the 
stricken with the curse of which Bea- picture of S. Kmnuaido, m the Vatican : 
trice Oenci was the victim. Within the aSamt; the Blessed Bcnnrdo Toloine 
last few’ 3 ears, however, it has been of Siena, — Guido, A PietL In tin 
rendered habitable. It has recently been upper rooms is a cabinet adorned will 
purchased hy the Government. Shel- sketches by Giulia Romano , Bernini 
ley notices the court supported by Andrea SaccM, &c. 
granite columns, and adorned with an- 
tique friezes of fine workmanship, and The Library is tlie mo&t interesting 
built up according to the ancient ltd- part of the palace. It was founde< 
Han fashion with balcony over balcony by Alexander VII., and is rich ii 
of open work. lie was particularly MSS. of great ini ere* t. Among thes 
struck with one of the gates, formed of are the Chronicles of St. Bene die 
immense stones, and leading through and St. Andrew, the Chronicle of tk 
a dark and lofty passage (now closed Monastery of San Oreste or Soract< 
up) opening into gloomy subterranean a Dionysius of Halicarnassus of th 
chambers. Its position in the most ob- 9 th century, a Daniel of the Septi 
scure quarter of Borne, and its gloomy agint version, an illuminated Miss* 
aspect, are perfectly in keeping with of 1450, a folio volume of Frenc 
the atrocities perpetrated within its and Flemish music, containing me 
walls, which led to the tragedy enacted tettes and masses, dated 1490 ; 
at another place ( Petrella— - ilandlooh letter of Henry Fill, to the Com 
of South Italy, Etc, 142), which Has Palatine, requesting Him to show r 
given such a melancholy interest to the mercy to Luther ; several ineditc 
name of Cenci. The German painter letters of Mclanehthon, some sonnets < 
Overlech lived and had his studio m Tasso, 20 volumes of original doeumen 
this palace. relating to the treah of Westphali 

- - — - - and a large collection of inedited ai 

Pala&zo CTnigi, forming the N. side almost unknown materials for tl 
of the Piazza Colonna, built in 1526 literary and political history of Europ 
from the designs of Giacomo della On the W. side of the Piazza 0 
Porta, and completed by Carlo Ma- lonna is a palace built by Gregory XV 
demo. In one of the ante-cliainbers to serve as the General Post-office, ai 
are the Skull and the Sleeping Child, remarkable for its fine Ionic porfchn 
sculptured by Bernini, as emblems of the principal part of the columns we 
life and death. In the saloon are 3 discovered amongst the ruins of tl 
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■Roman Municipium of Veil. The! 
palace was lately sold to a banker. 
The other palaces forming the sides 1 
of the Piuzzi Coloima are on the JE. 1 
the Palazzo Piombuo, belonging to 
the Buon-rampngm Liubov isi family: 
and on the S. the Palazzo Fenniofi ; 
with some marbles from Veil, and a 
good library of modern works, col- 
lected by the present owner, Marchese 
Gaetano* Ferraioli. 


Palazzo Cieciaporci, now Senni, in 
the Via de* Banchi Kaon, not far 


from the S. extremity of the Ponte di 
S. Angelo, built in 1526, is remarkable 
for its architecture by Giulio Romano. 
Near this is the Palazzo Cesarxni, inha- 
bited by the ducal family of that name $ 
it n as the residence of Alexander VI. 
wh< n Cardinal Lenzuoli Borgia, before 
his elevation to the pontificate. 

Palazzo Colonna, in the Piazza di 
SS. Apostoli, commenced by Pope 
Martin Y. in the 15th centy., and com- 
pleted in later times. It formed at 
one period the residence of Julius II., 



and subsequently of San Carlo when] 
Cardinal Borromeo. It now belongs to | 
the princely family whose name it bears ; 
ti portion of the state apartments have 
been let for several years past, and 
now form the residence of the Ambas- 
sador of France. The apartment on 
the ground-floor contains some frescoes 
by Tempesta, Pomaraneio, and Caspar 


Poussin; those on the ceilings have 
been even attributed to Perugimo. The 
Colonna picture gallery, once the most 
considerable in Rome, although it has 
been much reduced by division amongst 
the outgoing branches of the family, still 
; contains some fine works, which are 
arranged in a series of rooms leading 
; to the Hall or Gallery for which the 
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palace is so celebrated. The gallery 
which is, entered by the great shm-s 
from the K comer of tlie court, 
and which leach to the apartments of 
the French Ainba^a lor, L open on 
Monday, Thursday, and Saturday , from 
10 to 3 o’clocK. The naim s of tlie 
masters only are atllxeti on tach paint- 
ing. In the three rooms (a b c) pre- 
ceding those of the pictures are several 
specimens of Gobelin* and Arras tapes- 
try, and a good bust called Yitellius. 

Room. I. — S. Botticelli. Mad a mu 
and Child. — Luca Lunghi. A good 
Holy Family. — Bagnacavallo. A Mili- 
tary Cavalcade. — Melozzo da Fasti 
St. Koch. — Giovanni Sanzh (Kapha el’s 
lather). Portrait of a Bov m a red 
cap. — Luhu, A good Virgin and 
Child. — Giacomo di Amnzi of Bo- 
logna. A Crucifixion — Alhano. Two 
large Landscapes, with groups of fig- 
ures. — Giulio Rome no. Tlie Madonna 
and Child. — Gentile da Fabriano, A 
Madonna surrounded by angels. — Par- 
initfim i n o. A Holy Family. — Lmoct nzo 
da Lauda. A Holy Family. — GiareUo . 
Moses. — P. da Cortona. The Resurrec- 
tion ; below are port raits of several per- 
sons rising from their sepulchres. — Van 
Fiji: (?) 2 pictures of the Virgin, sur- 
rounded by small medallions of histories 
of her life. — Lair esse. A slave. — Sett 
sober. Portrait of a lady. — Simone dL 
Pesaro. Holy Family. Passing through 
the Throne-room (XL), is, 

Loom H 1.— Titian. A good por- 
trait of Onofrio Panvinio, the cele- 
brated antiquary* us an Austin friar. — 
Girolamo da Trevigi. A portrait, 
supposed to be oi* Poggio Brunei 
dim, the Florentine historian. These 
portrait* were long considered to be 
by Titian, and called Luther and 
Calvin, for which there was not the re- 
motest foundation. — Bronzino. A Holy 
Family. — Carlelto Caglian. A Lady 
playing on the guitar. — Guereino. The 
Guardian Angel. — Albano. The Rape 
of Europa. — An. Qarracl , the Manght 
Faggloli , a ridiculous caricature of 
a man eating beans . — Lo Spagna. S. 
Jerome in the Desert— Paw Baritone. 


►NXA : GliJSAT HALL. Itoni* > 

A Holy Family, with St. Sebastian and 
other Saints. — Bonifacio. A i£oh 
Family, with SS. Anne and Jeroi 
Snh'htfl. A Madonna — Hell An. A 
portrait of Lorenzo CoLnna, brother to 
Martin V. — Paul Veronese. A fine 
male port rail. — I). C res pi. San Carlo. 
— F. Moht. Death oi’ Abel. — ’Guido. S, 
Agnes. — Suwo ferrate. A Madonna. — 
Guereino, The AngH Gabriel — Gior. 
Billin'. S. Bernardo. — Sakiati. The 
Kesurrecrion of Lazarus. — Rubens, 
Joseph and his Brethren ; a sketch.—- 
Sea rod 1 ini. Tlie Apparition of the 
Virgin to some Franciscan friars. The 
painting* in the centre of the ceiling, 
representing the Apotheosis of Martin 
V., are b\ Lutti and Pompeo Bottom. 

Room IV. — This room, wliich forms 
one of the extremities of the great gal- 
lon, is covered with landscapes : eight 
U tempera, by Gaspar Poussin. — A 
small pretty Claude. — Poussin. Apollo 
and Daphne, — Wouvemans. 2 large 
battle-pieces. — Salvator Rosa. A sea- 
shore scene. 2 good landscapes by 
Sivauv'elt ; several by Orizonte and 
Crescendo di Ohofri ; some Berglto w.s, 
P. Brdts, and Cat a left Is. On one side 
of this lull is a handsome cabinet, with 
27 bas-relief* in non, executed by the 
German artist Sremliart, and copied 
iVorn Mielici Angelo’s Last Judgment 
in the Sistme Chapel, and from 26 of 
Raphaels subject s in the Toggle. 

The Great Hall or Gallery (V.), one 
of the finest in Rome, 150 feet long, is 
ornamented with ancient statues, none 
of which are of any merit. The pillars 
at each end, and the pilasters along the 
sides, are of ghetto ant too. The walls are 
decorated with Venetian mirrors, painted 
with wreaths of iiowtvs and Cupids, 
the farmer by Mario del Fieri, the 
lath r by Carlo Marat l c* . In the recess 
of one of the windows on the ri. a good 
ba- -relief of a colossal head of Minerva. 
On the tables arc some antique bronzes, 
and a small bronze statue of a faun, by 
Sansovino; tlie roof is covered with 
frescoes relative to the deeds of the 
Colonna family; the largest, in the 
mitre, by Coli and Gherardi, represent 
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i\i jXrtleof Li panto. 'liw* following are [ ike 16th century. The gardens behind 
the principal pictures un the side*? of the ! tin* palace extend along the western 
(kvit Hull, an 1 Ike ranid one beyond \ slope of the Quirinul, and consisl of a 
4 t * i urrh the uarurn : — Bull us. An 1 serin- of terraces ri-insc to the summit, 
A"\n ptiou. - C Jilorh The Descent i and j j, e well plant e 1. m avenues of box 
i jio iiadUis — /h tf'rtjzzL Li Can a j amlil *\t-, Tin re are considerable ruins 
Dunna. — A Portrait of, in them, ' oi.A-tn;g of large halls and 

F< dt i'ip) Cm nua. — Two Ht. Jerome- j m.K&ive bdek-uall-, and upon the sum- 
by Gut fStuiuiud JSjjyup.'Q dio. — mi 4 ivej poitioiis of a gigantic friere 
Adam and IX e ns t no Garden. — Tati - 1 and entablature, one measuring 1100 
i 7 V l (i . I’u * portrait of C. Colonna, * cubic feet of white marble, and Tveigh- 
Dnke de* Mar-1. — Gvisehio, Martyr- 1 ing upwards of luOtons : they belonged 
d urofS. Emorv h?iona. — Allauo. An j probably to the Temple of the Sun, 
1C . H'rtiio.— &. 6* a tana. Portrait of erected by Amelia a on the Quirinal. 
Anoudu i olonn i,— Ixn oral members of' The ent ranee to the gardens is from tile 
tk t -I mu Lundy round a table, with extremity of the gallery, which will be 
? sir name*. by tin same arti-t — G. opemd by the end ode, and near to wlheh 
( ttflan. Po "trail of Stefano Colonna. ore two statues of Fru-pero and Marc 
— StiftiiifL Ubm and Eve. — Tmtu - Antonio C buna, the tor-os of which 

/iU JSani—iK — 1 Vs tri. Tan re- are ane’ii.t. T h tun e anutber entrance 
enmUeiit .iyun.- of Tunis. — j in the Tut uel QmHnale. opposite the 
Himhij > Tao|i, t i/cN of the II »» >e t , Kn-piMiosi paLue The palace iUelf 
the Hi’txii-. ml the 1 \**lc cdiomed -and- upon the -;ie of the S.W. ex- 
Inhuvn ile Roman- and feabiu-. — tiviudy of the pOiticu which led to the 
/‘ho riu'/L. {si. Peter preMmmg Temple of the him. 
i, „ Am t ii'io to t t.e M tdomu and Ciinnu - - — 

— ' Tnu>. A Hob F mu i Hoi tyke. Palasszo della Consults, on Monte 
Portrait of Luerezia Colonna. — L. Cu\ MIo, built by Clement XII., from 
dt Leya*, The Temptations of fe . the de-igiis of XL ga, m 1730. The 
Antony. — Byoaziuu, Tenus and Cupid, piluce is considered one of Fuga’s most 
—S (tlatdL The same subject, but less -uclc- stnl works. It is now the 
el.i-«e. — A;. Unravel. Portrait of Car- ri -idem e of the Minister of Foreign 
di ms Ptuipiu Cok/niia. — Giory tout. Allah’s, 

P ,ti dt oi Giacomo Seiarra Colonna. 

—Si thj a uu A, it'u A. Sebisiian. — Palasiso Corsini, in the Lungara of 
j Putt , Am pherdu-ms, some asleep. — theXrastevere, built by fheEiario family, 
A. Horn. M. John hi the Desert, and St. enlarged and altered into its present 
John preaeliii.j in the Wilderness; the form b} Clement XXL, in 1729, from 
puiiiter is stud to hare introduced Iris the designs of Ftiga. In the 17th 
own likeness mto the first picture. — Two century it wa* the residence of Chris- 
line male portrait s . — Sieola da Foligno. tina Queen of ►Sweddh, who died in it 
A ruriou- picture of the Madonna hbe- in 1689. A grand double staircase 
rating a child from the Demon. — An. leads to the gallery, which is open 
Vih'icu, The Magdalen m Glory. — on Mondays, Thursdays and Saturdays, 
Lu * franco, Veter in Prison,' — Guido, on ihe 1st and Ibili of every moni Ji, 
8 v, Thureh end Angel.-. and every day from Palin Sunday 

until that after Easter, from 10 in I- 
lu the centre of Hall VI, next the til 3; there are hand*catal5gues in 
< r v\* up >- the so-called Cohdm BeG Italian and French in all the rooms. 
Aw , j h>rm column in red marble, Oiieaing out of the great hall of the 
sunm united by a statue of Mars ; palace (XII.), w e enter 
I’iiimu itu column run a series of low 

ivIilIn, eummencing with a sacrifice Room I. — A marble sarcophagus, 
and continued with military proees- found near Porto d’Anzio, ornamented 
sions, the whole probably a work of uifh reliefs of Tritons and KereicUj 
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and over the entrance door a por- personified by a female arranging her 
tion of an early Christian urn, with dress, with an old attendant holding a 
reliefs representing the vintage. — 9. mirror before her. — 53. P. Veronese , 
Teresa Muraiori. The Plague at Milan. Marriage of S. Catherine, — 54. C. Ma* 
— 6. Baroccio. Holy Family. — 10. raita. A Holy Family; and 70, the 
C. Maratta. Marriage of St. Catherine. Flight into Egypt. — 61. Vasari, A 
— 17, 18, 20, 21. Locatelli. Rural Holy Family. — 88. C. Dolce ; and 89. 
scenes in the style of Teniers.— 24, 26. Guido. Two Ecce Homos, placed, 
Camletti, Views of Venice. with the same subject (1) by Guerdno, 

near each other, to show the respective 
Boom II. contains no paintings powers of expression by these three 
worth noticing: out of it opens on masters, 
the 1. 

Boom IV. — 11, G-tfidg, Herodias. — 
Boom III., or the Gallery , where 18. Andrea SaccM. A small Cruci- 
there are some fine pictures. — 1. Guer- fixion of St. Andrew. — 19. Guido, 
cino. An Ecco Homo. — 2, Carlo The Crucifixion of St. Peter. — 20. 
Dolce. Madonha and Child. — 6. Guercitio. St.John. — 22. F. Baroccio. 
Inn. da Imola t and 9. Andrea del Our Saviour and the Magdalene. — 
Sarto (?) Holy Families. — 10. Lo- 27. Lod. Caracci . 2 good colossal 

dovico Caracci. The Nativity of the | heads. — 28. Titian. St. Jerome. — 41. 
Virgin, — 15. A. del Sarto. A small i Giulio Romano . A copy of Raphaels 
Virgin and Child, A Prcesepe, by j Fornarina of the Uffizi Gallery at 
Vandyke.— 17. Michael A. Caravaggio, j Florence. — 43. Carlo Maratta, A Holy 
The same subject. — 26. Fra Barto - j Family. — 44, Albert Durer. A hare, 
lommeo. A Holy Family.— 28. Teniers. | —45. Carlo Dolce. A Magdalene. — 
Butch Boers, — 36. Garofalo. A Holy | 51, 52. Alhano. Two oval paintings 
Family. — 39. Alhani. Mercury and j of Venus and Cupids. — 53. Sjjagnoletto, 
Apollo,' — 44, Portrait of Julius II., ! Deaihof Adonis. — 55. Dodovico Caracci, 
attributed to Raphael.— 45. Pietro da | A Deposition. And 11 small subjects by 
Cortona. The Nativity of the Virgin, j Callot representing scenes in the Ufe of a 
— 49. Carlo Dolce. St. Apollonia.— j soldier. An ancient chair (b) in marble, 
50. Titian, Portrait of Philip II. of j supposed to be Etruscan, discovered 
Spain. — 51* C. Cignani . Good group j near the Lateran ; the low reliefs upon 
of the Infant Saviour and St. John the j it represent a procession of warriors, a 
Baptist.— 52. C. Sarr acini Vanity, boar-hunt, and sacrificial ceremonies. 
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thiff Cite table- »- . uU h wi " L * 

\ ih , k i o i n <1 w it 1 <*i iiv. f- rcpw -uitmg 

OiY'tf In “lore tie C *um d of tm* An o 

J.U4U-. 

loom V.— 1 2. Cork Bohr. M. 
Ague*. — 1 !. CV/» An Au- 

?mn* uil ioti.* — 16. SiMr if, and If. 
DC AW Ihh Tamil in.— 23. At- 
ban*, A ir*iin md Chiht.— 21. 
ci, o, ( uret an I the < muntdiiwnui m 
jit t*u 1 11 * and 10,3b Ah Amiunui- 
tiuri.— 2s. (xiortffoi <*> Chri-t ami St. 
P»**i« — 30, ptt •ipbfht «V». A Holy 
— o7» 0% 39. Uttulo. An 
An » uraiu, Ki re Homo, and St. John; 
;«nu 15. A ml ill I'ruciihion. 

Boom VI.— All the paintings hi iliia 
mom are noriruits.— 21. T nan. Tito 
Sons* of tT Hi' V.— 31, 3 A Jlvlhfia. 
Hit own an i lu* Wife- portraits. 
— 13. AlhP D rrr. Portrui oi 
Cardinal Albert oi i> mknmpg. — 
10. Brut zt no. it of Cardinal 

Bilnuia, ur\ douMul. — 47. Cam- 
pig fa if. 14*1 rad of Ruben*, — 50. 
Titian, Caro. Alejandro Farne*e. — 
51. Bronzino, Portrait oi Loivn/o 
tie 1 lledit is.— 07. A pretended minia- 
ture of Mary Queen of Sects, attributed 
to Oliver,-* 68 . Bachxio . Card. Ren 
Corsuu. 

loom VII. — 21. Mmiiio. Fine 
pietiv ui VTihhv am> Cnin>.— 13. 
G. PoaWm. Jt me Landscape. — 21. 
Luca Giordano. Christ disputing with 
the Hot tors. — ‘22, 23, 24 . Fra Angelico . 
Three tin all paintings on panel, repre- 
senting the Descent of the IToh Spmt, 
the A-»*tuaion, ami our Lord in Glory, 
Tittle three portion,* formed a trip- 
le eh; the miniature heads of the =aints 
an* due.— 43. Athens. St. Sebastian. 
—18. Gamjalo. Clirist bearing the 
Cross, the head of the Saviour remark- 
able for the resignation and placidity of 
sis expre^kra.— 2U } 25, U. Poimiu , 
Good Landscapes. — 26. Lodovico Car- 
ucci. .Marti rdom of St. Bartholomew. 
-—27. C, Maraifa. An Annxmeiation. 
— 2S, 34. Orizonte , Two good Land- 
scape's 30, Titian, The Woman 
taken in Adultery. — 33. Burner khino, 
[Burnt*, ] 


Portrait of a Gonfaloniere of tin* 
Church , — IS, Pom traucio. Charity . 
On one of the tables here i» a re- 
mark ibic Inrire piece of native amber. 

Boom Till.— 2. Franck. Virgin and 
Chiu. — 6> Vi ttae. A good specimen. 
— S. Vandgle. Je-iis before Pilate.— 

10. P. ? A Caravaggio, A drawing ol 
Adobe and her Children, dated 1367. — 

11. Pov sin. A Hoi}* Family.-— 13. 
G lido. CuntunplvTuiu— 15, 21, 23, 
l»b 11, 12. G. Poussin, 6 iamA^ipec 
— I 4 '. Djuh nkft'iw. Sunup ’* i at the 
Bath. — 24. GdtretiW ; and 23. BpaanO- 
let to, Two picture* oi St. Jerome. 
— 20. Correggio Q). Christ in the 
Garden. — Mosaic portraits of Clement 
AIL, and of his nephew' Cardinal Reri 
Corsim. In a Cabinet opening out of 
Boom Till, art* some small triptych* 
attributed to Orgagna. Pit trio of Siena , 
(rioffiiui, iaitUone J iumiri, 8farni»ia > 
Bnjizzo Gozzoli , Filippino Bipgi, &c., 
and, R'o. 10, a line drawing in crayons 
of an Eeee Homo by Guido. — 11. A 
Suwmnu, by Cos. Poselli ; and 6, Christ 
and the Samaritan, by Quercino. 

Boom IX.— 2. Teniers. Interior of 
a Hutch farm-house. — 6. F. Poussin . 
The triumph of Ovid. — 9. Velasquez. 
Portrait of Innocent X.— 12. Salvator 
Posa. Prometheus devoured by the Vul- 
ture. — 18. Solimetm . St, John in the 
Desert . — 21. C, Maraffa. The Trinity. 
—25, 28, 29, 35. 8. JBow.— Battle- 
pieces. — 32. Borne rdcJiim. Christ laid 
m the Sepulchre. 

In Boom X, beyond this, but gene- 
rally closed, are — a bronze bas-relief 
of the Rape of Europa, attributed to 
Cellini; an antique mosaic represent- 
ing oxen frightened by thunder ; anti 
a portrait of Clement XII, in pietra 
dura. 

The Corsini Library— entrance from 
No. 11 in the Lungara — founded by 
Clement XII., contains upwards of 1300 
MSS., some autographs of Christina of 
Sweden, and a great number of cinque- 
cento editions. It is open to the 
pul die every day. except YTedne'dps 
2 E 
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and festivals, for 3 hours before sim> t. II. DameukUho. Apollo n n - ear? 
Tiie number of printed books, rich in Time discovering Truth, X:\ In, 
edition* of the 151 Ii cent ury, is about enio, Rtraldo and Amikla on a eh *» 
60 0t)0, well arranged, with good eaio- riot drawn by dragons. IV. f\» f , 
loguea, ami easily accessible; the ecu- cC Aiyhio, Juno nubrig Ih. rentes; 
lect’on of cn 0 L\m sgs k one of the Tunis uith OupkU ami oilier utuui- 
finest and jiosU\tuiM\e m Italy The tie*. V. Lihiji'cmo. do dice and 
sums b} aLme Ant nuo Idumoncli alter Peace. Vi. Ronuh ei h ^vion tawd 
Raphael is the most complete to be b\ the dolpliin. 
met with. Belnad the palace are the 
gardens and the pretty Tillu Corshu\ 

placed on the Arid ity of the Jamculmn. Curia Tnnocenaiana, more generally 
The rimy from it embraces a umgni- biown m the R < l 3f»,itr C lomJ"*sh 
fleerd panorama of Rome. th> pmizn m which it is situated, an 

imposing edifice, begun in 18*2 by 

Innocent X. from tin* desk ns of Btr- 
Palazzo Cos ;aguti, in the Piazza chile nmi, and complied In nmoecm XiT, 
Tartanigiio, built tn C. Lombardi : it ^ from thorn c i Cmo Rom ana. It was 
lemrAvble irriu line tuhu^, n*i >ted adapted in IS"! fa* 4 he sisnoih of *he 
in fresco by Ronieiiiehmo, Gueremo, Italian Parliament, by tin* arcioieet 
Albano, and other eminent artists of Comotto, inUi the addition of m 
their time. There are 6 ceilings m j ample semicircular lull, lighted from 
the following order: — I. Mlano . Her- ' above, and construct ed in the court - 
cules wounding the Centaur Xessus. yard. 

Plan o j? thl Dokia Itallijiy, 



Palazzo Boria-Pampbili, in the Corso. * Borromini. The Gallery, which is 
—This Jimnense edifice, the most open on Tuekhvs and Frida} s, from 
magnificent perhaps of all the Roman 10 to 3 o’clock, contains some first- 
paluves, was erected at various iiu.es rate works, v ith a greater number of a 
ami by diiferont architects. The fide sceond-wite character. There are up- 
facing the Corso is from the debgns wards of 800 pictures, distributed over 
of Valvasori ; that facing the Collegio 1 18 rooms and galleries, which are most 
Romano was designed by Pietro da liberally thrown open to the public, 
Cortona, the vestibule being added by with good hand-catalogues in each 
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i. j : i * *i;. fv, dm. ipd His 5 ’. — 21. JktwJ <'»}*, I in* jlar- 
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Room, VII., VIII,, IX., and X, 

^ tlipiv j k little to detain tlu visitor : 
jf’Nini the latter lie vill enter the 
j quadrangular g , 1 I< qv surrounding the 
! 4 "ides (a) of txn* Great Court of the 
Soom II. — Urn is tW \ull-fcuo\vn m « llM i atv pkurd the- hc^t 

aid ollt uenumed Omft\h y P. Yaien* ! I K -dui*es m f lie tolled ion. 
lux,- r>. Irian. BtU in. X Cireumehion. 


— !i7. Tftdch o £arfolo. X Triptych, 
a Mailmtna and Saints. — 28. Fn 
/’/r rf po TJjjti The Aimiineiatiou.-- 
‘li, tftoftunj. Tlie Mai’tjfdom of St. 
V . ae- : the due irotip of the Centaur 
in t\f^n end ne*o untieo marbles in 
the iv /lie of tin* room, discovered 
u tlu grntmdh of the Villa Bona 
at Alhauo: the 2 croups of children 
are bv Aim'rfL A Virgin, by SasW' 
JuvAo. The bedroom (III.) is nov 
pIom d. 

loom IV, — Some bronzes, amongst 
Tildeh a Satyr or Faun, a curious 


Great Gallery, XIII. South Branch, 
on the 1. (1 Bravciu ). — S. A. CaracvL 
I 1 e Magdalene. — !. PM no tie! Fa (fa. 
Galatea. — U. jSrtsoJwaiv. X Holy 
Family. — 15, 37. A. del Sarto. Holy 
Families. — 10. Breughel. The Crea- 
tion of Animals. — 21 . Gnerciao. The 
Prodigal Son. — 25. Claude. The 
Flight into Eg t \ pt. — 26., Garofafa. 
The Visitation of St. Elizabeth. — - 
36. The Flight into Egypt ; the 
landscape by Caspar, the figures, by 
Isiaholas Pouwit.— 38. N, " Potwta. 
A copy of the Kozze Aldobraudud 
(see p. 350): the differences between 


water-pail or S Hula, with subjects I this copy and the original fresco 
fc erat chul upon it, in the Etruscan j arise from restorations made on the 
u m*ninhcnt fi«urt* of the Me , latter and since removed. — 45 * 


in f£i‘u 4 n bu-nlf of the time of Hadriau 
in (I a luviuze hnsi of Innocent X. by 

Martini, * 

loom V .— 1 . Vasa n, A Holy Family. 
—17. Quentin A group of 


Gnldo, The Virgin in Adoration be- 
fore the Infant {Saviour. — ^7. A llano. 
Holy Family and 2 female Saints, — 49 . 
Paolo n rvne.se. Angel playing on 
tamboiuine.— 51. Fossa FolsL The 
Expulsion of the Vendors from the 
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Temple. — Titian. The Three Age* of 
Man. 

West Branch of Gallery, XIV. 
(2° Bracdo). — 5. Guerdno. St. Peter. 
— 17. Titian, A fine Male Portrait. — 
21. Vandyke. Portrait of a Widow. — 
25, 30, 60, 65. Breughel. The Four Ele- 
ments 5 the animal* and plants beauti- 
fully rendered. — 26. Titian. Sacrifice of 
Isaac. — 37. Rubens. Portrait of hL 
wife ; and 50, of a Friar, called Ins 
Confessor. — Borden one. Heredias’ 
daughter ; a good picture. — 33. Leo- 
nardo da Yinct. Portrait of Joanna 
II. of Aragon, Queen of Naples, 
thought by some critics to be a copy 
of the picture by Raphael, now in the 
Louvre. — 56. Magdalen by Titian . 
— 61. Benvenuto da Ortolano. The 
Nativity, a good painting of tliis rare 
master. — 63. Breughel. "The Creation 
of Eve; and 70. Id. Paradise.— 66. 
Garofalo. A Holy Family. — 69. Cor- 
reggio. A cartoon of Glory crown- 
ing Yalour. — 76. Teniers. A Village 
Feast. — 80. Portraits of Titian and his 
wife, attributed to himself. 

N. Branch of Gallery, XV. (3° Brae- 
cio) — 1, 6, 14, 19, 28, and 34. An. 
Caracci. A series of good paintings, 
in the form of lunettes, represent- 
ing the Assumption, the Flight into 
Egypt, the Nativity, the Adoration 
of "the Magi, and the Entombment 
of Our Saviour. — 18. Id. A fine Piet a 
or Head Christ.— 5. Claude. Mercury 
driving away the Cattle of Apollo. — 12. 
Id. The celebrated Molino, one of 
Claude’s finest landscapes. — 23. Id. The 
Temple or Sacrifice of Apollo. — 33. Id. 
The Hunting Diana, a small picture 
inferior to the 2 last. — 11. The por- 
trait of Machiavelli, attributed to A. 
del Sarto and Bronzino , with the 
inscription Nicolaus Maqhiacellus, 
Historian- Scriptor . — 10. Titian. Por- 
trait of his Wife. — 16. Christ on the 
Cross, attributed, on doubtful grounds, 
to Michel Angelo , — 21. Garofalo. St. 
Catherine. — 25. SeJddone. St. Roeh. — 
27, Giorgione. A fine portrait. — 29. 
Bml Veronese. A pretended portrait 
of Luerezia Borgia. — 30. Guerdno. 


Endymion. — 31. Fra Bartuhnmto. 
Holy Famil) ,—35. Bourn Bond. Per* 
trait of Caterina, called la Yenozza, 
the mother of Caesar and Lucrezia 
Borgia. In the Cabinet (<?) at the ex- 
tremity of this branch of the gallery 
have been placed some pictures con- 
nected with the history of the Doria 
family. — No. 2. A portrait of the 
celebrated Andrea Doria, surrounded 
by naval emblems, attributed to Bel. 
del Biombo. — 3. Another of Gianetto 
Doria, by Bronzino.-— 5. Innocent X., 
the founder of the Pamfili family, 
by Velasquez. The bust of the late 
Princess Mary Talbot Doria Pamphili 
is by Tenerani. — 6. The Deposition, 
with the portraits of the Donat orii, a 
good specimen of Hans He meting. 

The Gallery of the Mrrors, XVI. (G. 
de 1 Speech!), which runs parallel to the 
Corso, is profusely decorated with look- 
ing-glasses and ancient statues, none 
of any great value ; the frescoes on the 
roof are by the brothers Mel ad , painters 
of the last century. Beyond the Great 
Gallery are a series of rooms, generally 
closed (XI., XII., &c), communicating 
with those inhabited by the family, 
which, as well as the elegant chapel, can 
only be visited with a permission from 
Prince Doria. 

One of these, the Throne Room, 
contains sereral works by Boussin , 
amongst others his celebrated land- 
scape of the Ponte Lucano * and beyond 
is the splendid Ball-room, the most 
magnificent of all those in Rome. The 
space now covered by the Doria, 81- 
monefti, and Bonaparte Palaces, and 
indeed all the side of the Via Lata 
from the Via di Caravita to the Piazza 
di Venezia, was formerly occupied by 
the Septa Julia erected by Agrippa, 
the Campus Agrippse being on the 
opposite side. 


Palazzo Faleonieri, in the Aha Giulia, 
built in the 17th centy. from Borro- 
mini’s designs. It was formerly cele 
brated for the gallery of Card. Fesch, 
by whom it was occupied for many 
years prior to his death in 1839. 
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Palazzo Faraese, the property vit he stilt* of tin* ba -reiki- uf *cn«e s of the 
drpn-c I Jv.m 4 of Ah pm-, by whan it chare upmi the one, are evidently of a 
wn* nilii non. MLede*.i end ujmT Kii- permu pu*P‘nur t«» the mne-of tne wife 
7ihi th Kimo*» . iho h-i of her hoe • in- of I Vn*-n*. lire ottu r is Chrhfian, of 
habited ut pn *t ot h\ the French An*- tie it Ik unity. During the si< ge of 
bn—nbor to slu t i *.rt of If ah. Be- Borne m Isi/J tin* paiaee w a.- struck 
gun by P ii*I H I., wade Cardinal, fr mi by seur.il nut from the* breaching 
the le-icn* ui Antonio hi 'rem iahu fuihrie* of tic* French : it? eon lice 
it n.Ml u-ueit h\ k:> nephew, I Train d ana root were -nmewnut injund, but 
A I - .-inure Farm re i nderthe directum no rimugc w ;> done to the iuttrior, 
oiWIrnu Ai ^eio ilo-b). The facade I is 1V»> er Tiit.es the palace was rt - 
b<wur ,* the fiber. with its Loggia, wu- marireJne fbv il? thie eoikrtioii of 
im ie t by tjri.ti omo della Porta, The statue*. no a rii-.pt r>i*I in various tli- 
i) ' j.iO 1 j are of this pMaee i» otyoitu all redious. Tne in m » e* of An. CuwcA 
drew the Hut *t in lb me; hui the and lu* scholar* mv urn great attraction 
h e *ks of Bmertine of which it is eon- of the Gallery on the tipper floor. 
A \ieted lure Utt.cn Prom the theatre These line work? occupied no le*s than 
• »f Mar 'din* auit the l'olos*t uni, ^ umin in eieeutiou, and u ere rewarded 
of whore ruin, &ay& Uibhun, * fc f lie wit li the small sum of 500 gold crowns 
nephew* <f T.i.il III, are the guilt} 1120/.), The cent re-piece represent* 
agents ami cun trauLer who \n*w& the Triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
the Furiit-e palace may eurre tin* -a- ( «t tended in hum*, sat} fa, and bae- 
erjlv^e and luxury of three upsurl , eha>ite&, and puveded by Bilcnus on 
prinere.'"' The piazza, ..dorm d with 2! an as*. The other subjects are, — Pan 
hautKinic ihuiitaui*. i* arranged m such j bringing goatskins to Diana ; Mercury 
a manna* that the palace is b<en to j presenting the apple to Paris : Apollo 
great advantage. The unmet e b.t»in> of! earn mg off Hy aant hus ; the Eagle and 
the fountain*, 17 feet m length and 4 1 Uanymede ; Pol} phemns playing on tho 
fort in depth, were found m the Baths 1 Pipes; the pursuit of Aeis ; Perseus 
of CTntealia. On entering the palace i and Andromeda (by Guhh) ; contest of 
the dze of the block* of traurtine, , Perseu* an d PI i incus; Jupiter and Juno: 
and the precision with which the} are ; Galatea, with tritons and nymphs; 
Ikied, will not fail to attract attention, j Apollo ilaving Marsyas ; Boreas curry- 
Ahull ing can *nr]>a*s the solidity of the | ing off (Mthia ; recall of ’E my dice ; 
eon*tr*U‘tion: the babemeur of the court, | Europa on the Puli; Diana and En- 
wliicli was laid down by Vignola on the drmiou; Hercules and role ; Aurora 
original plan of Saugullo, aud tlie iirst ! and CVplmlus in a ear ; Ancliises and 
b t my, by Vignola liiiu&elf, are worthy j Venus ; Cupid binding a Batyr; Sala- 
of the bed times of architecture. All muds and llennaphroditus; Syrinx and 
the upper part? of the building, with Pan ; Leander, guided by Cupid, swim- 
the imposing cornice, are by Michel ming to meet Hero. The 8 small sub- 
Angelo. The court was originally sur- jects over the niches and windows are 
rounded by two ranges of open portico.*, by Domenichino ; they represent Anon 
as we have seen at the P. della Cancel- on his dolphin; Prometheus; Hercules 
lerm |p. 411), the lower Doric still, killing the dragon of the Hespcrides ; 
open; the upper Ionic has had its arches fclic deliverance of Prometheus ; the fall 
dosed in recent times with brickwork | of Icarus; CalDto in the bath; the 
and windows, which takes much away same nymph changed into a bear; 
from the grandeur of this once superb Apollo receiving the lyre from Mercury, 
atrium. Above the Ionic portico rises In an apartment not open to the public, 
the attic with its Corinthian pilasters, called the Gabinetto, are other frescoes 
by Michel Angelo. Two sarcophagi are by An. Camcet; on the ceiling is an oil- 
said, but on doubtful authority, to have painting of Hercules between Vice and 
been found in the tomb of Cimlia Me- Virtue, n copy of a, picture by this 
tellu. The form, ns well as the rude master which 1ms been removed to 
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§ 6. FAENESINA *. ENTBANCE-HALL. 


Naples. The frescoes are, — Hercules 
supporting the globe ; Anapius and 
Amphinouie saving their parents from 
an eruption of JEtna; Ulysses raid 
Circe ; Uiys&es pa^ ring the island of the 
Sirens; Perseus and Medusa; Hercules 
and the Neuucan Lion.* In the wing of 
the palace looking out on the Piazza are 
i\x o la rge ha Us, one occupying t lie height 
of two floors, and upwards of 60 feet 
in elevation ; it has a heavy oak roof, 
with deep sunk panels, and was in 
former times the anteroom to the state 
apartments. In it are preserved a 
few of the sculptures of the Farnese 
collection — some good ancient archi- 
tectural fragments, and the recumbent 
statues of Piety and Abundance, by 
Giacomo della > Porta, which once be- 
longed to the tomb of Paul III. in St. ! 
Peter’s. The second hall, or of tlie 
Guards, has also a heavy panelled roof; 
the walls are covered wit) i frescoes of sub- 
jects connected with the Farnese family, 
painted by Vasari, Balviaii, and the two 
Zuccherk Tlio principal represent the 
signing of the treaty of peace between 
Charles V. and Francis I. on one side of 
the Pope, and on tlie other tlie dispute 
between Luther and the papal nuncio 
Card. Cajetan (Caetani). The colossal 
group of Alessandro Farnese crowned by 
Victory, with the Scheldt and Flanders 
at his feet, the work of Moschino, was 
sculptured out of a column taken from 
the Basilica of Constantine. The palace 
being now rented by the French 
Government for their embassy, appli- 
cation must be made in the chancellor te, 
on the ground- floor, for permission to 
see the frescoes and sculptures. 


The Farnesina, in the Trastevere, 
opposite the Corsmi Palace, was re- i 
cently sold by Ihe lung of Naples to 
the Spanish Buea di Eipalda. It was 
built m 1506, b) Agostino Cbigi, the 
great banker of the 16th century, from 
the designs of Baidassare Peruzzi, with 
such taste that Vasari declared that it 

* The frescoes in this palace have been suc- 
cessfully photographed by Cucciom, and may be 
procured at Ms shop, 43 and 44, harm di 
Spagrm, 


seemed really bom rather than built. 

It is celebrated for its frescoes by 
Raphael and lib scholars, Giulio Ro- 
mano, Francesco Venni , Giovanni da 
Udine , and Rafaello del Colie, Seve- 
rn of them were retouched by Carlo 
Maratta, so that, although we still 
have the designs of the illustrious 
master, the original colouring has been 
much injured. 

The large Entrance-hall facing 
the court -yard, originally an open 
loggia : the painting upon the ceil- 
ing represents tlie fable of Cupid and 
Psyche, as told by Apuleius, almost 
entirely from the designs of Raphael , 
but executed for the greater part by ln& 
scholars. Commencing by tlie penden- 
tives upon the wall on the L, the sub- 
jects are— 1. Venus ordering Cupid co 
punish Psyche for her vanity. 2. Oupicl 
showing Psyche to the three Graces; 
the one with her back turned to the 
spectator is entirely from the hand of 
Kaphael, perhaps the loveliest female 
figure ever painted. 3. J uno and Ceres 
interceding with Venus in behalf of 
Psyche. 4. Venus in her car drawn 
by doves hastening to claim the inter- 
ference of Jupiter. 5. Venus before 
Jupiter prajing for vengeance against 
Psyche. 6. Mercury Hying to publish 
the order of Jupiter. 7. Psyche borne 
by Cupids, with the vase of paint given 
by Proserpine to appease the anger of 
Venus, 8. Psyche presenting tlie vase 
to Venus. 9. Cupid complaining to 
Jupiter of the cruelty of his mother, 
one of the most graceful compositions 
of the series. 10. Mercury carrying 
Psyche to Olympus. On the fiat part 
of the vault are 2 large frescoes, one 
representing the Council of the gods 
on the appeal of Cupid, before whom 
Venus and Cupid are pleading their 
causes; this painting is by G folio Ro- 
mano; and tlie Banquet of the Gods in 
Celebration of the Marriage of Cupid, 
by Francesco Rennl. In the lunettes 
I are graceful figures of young Cupids, 
with the attributes of different divini- 
ties who have acknowledged tlie power 
of Love. 

II, Hall of the Galatea,— In the 
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Sect. IV. 

exquisite composition from which this 
room derives its name, Galatea is 
represented in her shell, clean n by 
dolpliins, surrounded by Tritons and 
nymphs, and attended by Cupids sport- 
ing m the air, the whole characterized 
by a grace and delicacy of feeling which, 
bespeak the marierhand. With the 
exception of the group of the Tritons, 
with wreaths on their heads, in the 
background, it was entirely painted by | 
Raphael* The frescoes of the roof, re* 
presenting Diana in her ear drawn by 
oxen, and the fable of Medusa, arc 
by Raid assure Reruzzi, according to 
Vasari, although stated by others to 
have been painted by I). da Tot- 
terra. The figures in chiaroscuro and 
the other ornaments are by the same 
artist. It is said i hat when first print ed 
the elfcet of those in chiaroscuro n as 
such that Titian thought they were 
ornaments in relief, a id desired that a 
ladder might bo brought, m order that 
he might ascertain the fact. The 
lunettes, painted by Sehadiano del 
Rlohibo soon after his arrival in Home, 
and Damele da Valter r a, represent 
Icarus and I) ordains, Dejanira, Her- 
cules, Iris, Phaeton, &c. ; the large 
figure of Polyphemus is aho by Selm- 
ilano del Rio mho. In one of them is 
a colossal head, sketched in charcoal by 
Michel Angelo. As the story runs, the 
great painter had come to seo D. da 
Volterra, and, after waiting for some 
time to no purpose, lie adopted this 
mode of apprising Damele of Ms visit. 
The landscapes on the nails were 
painted long subsequently by Qaspar 
Roussin. The pavement in seagliola, 
with the vulgar emblazonments on it, 
and on the walls, of the Bermudez 
family, as well as the shield in the 
centre of the vault, have replaced those 
of the Chigi® and Farnescs. The! 
paintings in the 3rd hall on the ground 
floor are by very inferior artists. 

HI. Tn the upper story arc 2 balls: 
in the first and largest the architectural 

* These frescoes of Itopbacl luvo boor re- 
poulticed in photocaaphy by I.Vm7k»ili, IM, 
iJubumo, and Mill bottri by M, Braun, Via 
iWiotli. 


paintings are by Raldassare Rervzu ; 
the Forge of Vulcan, over the chimney, 
and tie large frieze representing sub- 
jects from the Metamorplioscs of Chid, 
are attributed to G-hiUo Romano : in 
the second room Alexander offering 
the crown to Roxana, and the Family 
of Darius at the feci of Alexander, 
arc by Sodom a. The groups of Cupids 
in the first, and of young females 
in the second, arc extremely beautiful. 
Upon the 3rd null u very inferior 
painting is interesting as containing 
a view of the ruins of the Basilica of 
Constantine as they existed in the loth 
cent y. , showing the fine Corinthian 
column which was afterward* remmed 
by Paul V. to support the flattie of the 
Virgin in front ol the eh, of Santa M aria 
Maggiore (sec p. 1 12). The Fames ina 
Palace acquired jrreat celebrity during 
the reign of Leo X. as the residence of 
Agoblino Chigi. He wa*. a liberal 
tbouglL an ostentatious patron oflitcrn- 
tuve and the arts, whose chief pride 
was the exhibition of princely magnifi- 
cence, not only as the Mecamas of hh 
time, but as the great Amphitryon of 
Rome. His entertainment to Leo X., 
the cardinals, and the ambassadors, in 
1518, was the most costly banquet of 
modern times. Tizio, who was present 
on the occasion, tells us that the price of 
3 fish served up at the banquet amounted 
to 250 crowns j and it is related that 
the plate used was thrown into the 
Tiber, by Chigi’ s orders, as it was 
removed from table. The Farnesina 
is said to have been built purposely 
for the entertainment, and as a monu- 
ment of his luxury and taste. The 
palace afterwards became the properly 
of the Farnese princes, and passed, 
like all their other possessions, to the 
royal family of Naples, who established 
in it an Academy of Painting. In the 
garden are some frescoes in the .style 
of Raphael, and on the outer Vail are 
remains of paintings by Itahlam'are 
Rentzzi. The best* preserved portion 
of the Aureliau wall in the Trastevere 
forms one of the walls of i'hh garden. 
In executing the Tiber embankment 
works in 18711-80, a large slice of this 
‘ garden was cut olf, to mdeu i he river $ 
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but so much against the will of the 
proprietor, that he now refuses to 
admit any visitors to the Farnesina 
palace. In this portion of the garden 
the ruins of a Eoman residence, dating 
apparently from the end of the republic 
or beginning of the empire, were ex- 
cavated m the course of the works. 
On the walls were found fresco paint- 
ings in good style and well preserved, 
and vaulted ceilings with graceful 
stucco ornaments, all which are now 
visible in the Tiberine Museum (p. 101). 

Palazzo di Firenze, in the Piazza of 
the same name, not far from the Palazzo 
Borghese, rebuilt by Vignola about 1560, 
remarkable only for its architecture. 
It is the property of the Italian Go- 
vernment, and the seat of the Minister 
of Justice. 


Palazzo Gabrielli, Via del Panieo, 
built about 1400, has a round tower, a 
fountain, and the bears, wliieh were 
the dei ice of the Orsini, to whom the 
palace formerly belonged. 

Palazzo Giustiniani, near the eh. of 
San Luigi dei Francesi, and the Senate 
House, begun by Giovanni Fontana in 
1580, and completed by Borromini, 
formerly celebrated for its paint- 
ings and sculptures. It is built on 
a portion of the site of Hero’s Baths : 
its museum was celebrated for its an- 
tiquities, many of which were found 
upon the spot. The greater part of 
these treasures have been dispersed; 
amongst those remaining are, on the 
stairs, good statues of Vesta, of Marcus 
Aurelius, and of Bacchus seated on a 
panther. There are several bas-reliefs 
in the walls round the court, which 
belonged to sepulchral urns, one of 
which, more remarkable than the rest, 
represents a Bacchanalian procession, 
in which are Asiatic elephants, panthers, 
and what appears to be a giraffe, well 
delineated, and a chariot drawn by lions. 


Palazzo Grazioli, m the Via del Ple- 
biscite, near the Gesu, erected 1864-74, 
from the designs of Sarti, and finished 
in 1874, from the designs of Biggi. 


Palace of the Inquisition, a vast 
edifice built by Pius V., near the Porta 
Cavallegieri, and behind St. Peter's, 
formerly used as a prison for mem- 
bers of religious communities, or for 
persons in holy orders. The archives 
which had been collected in this In- 
stitution for centuries past are said 
to be of the highest interest, includ- 
ing the details of many important 
trials, such as those of Galileo and of 
Giordano Bruno, the correspondence 
relating to the Reformation in England, 
and a series of Decrees from the year 
1549 down to our own times. There was 
also a very extensive library here, which 
contained copies of the original editions 
of the works of the Reformers in the 
16th and 17th. centuries, now become 
extremely rare. The tribunal of the In- 
quisition was suppressed by the Roman 
Assembly in February, 1849, but was 
re-established in June of the same year 
by Pius IX., in an apartment at the 
Vatican. The building was for several 
years occupied as a barrack by the 
French troops. The prison, consisting 
of three tiers of cells, may be seen by 
applying to the guard at the gate. 

Palazzo Lante, near the eh. of S. 
i Eustachio. It contains a few ancient 
statues, of which themost remarkable 
is the group placed on the fountain in 
the court, representing Ino nursing 
Bacchus. 


Palazzo Madama, built in 1642 by 
Catherine tie’ Medici, from the designs 
of Paolo Marucelli. it occupies a por- 
tion of the site covered by Hero’s Baths. 
It contains nothing to interest the 
stranger, and is remarkable only for its 
architecture. U is now occupied by 
the Senate House, a beautiful semi- 
circular hall, with adjoining suites and 
offices, from the designs of (Jabot. 


Palazzo Marignoli, between the 
Piazza di S. Silvestro and the Corso ; 
one of the finest modern constructions 
in Rome, from the designs of Bianchi. 
8 till unfinished, 

Palazzo Massimo, delle Colonne, 
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Soot. IV. 

near the eh. of S. Andrea della Valle, j 
begun in 152G from the designs of 
Baldassare Peruzzi, The fme portico 
of 6 Doric columns, the double court 
and its pretty fountain, may be classed 
among the good examples of modern 
architecture; the palace is considered 
as Baldassare’s masterpiece. It is also 
interesting as the last work he exe- 
cuted. It contains the celebrated Dis- 
cobolus, found on the E squill ne in 
1781, near to where the so-called 
Trophies of Marius stood. This noble 
statue is supposed to be a copy of 
the famous one in bronze by Myron, 
and is one of the finest specimens 
of ancient sculpture in Eome. The 
lesser front of the palace, towards the 
Piazza Navona, has some frescoes m 
chiaroscuro by Daniele da Volt err a. 
In a room on the upper floor, now' con- 
verted into a chapel (open to the public 
on the 16th of March), took place the 
miraculous resuscitation of one of the 
Massimo family by S. Filippo Ken, m 
1584. It was in the adjoining Pal. 
Pirro, so called from the statue of 
Pyrrhus or Mars, now in the Capitoline 
Museum, that Pietro do’ Massuni, m 
1467, established the earliest printing- 
office in Eome, and where the first 
works that issued from it, the Apuleius, 
and St. Augustine’s de Civitate Dei, 
were printed by Sweyuheim and Pan- 
nartz. 

There is another Pal. Massimo, the 
residence of the ducal branch of this 
celebrated family, in the Piazza di Ara 
Cali, at the N. foot of the Capitol. 

Palazzo Mattel, built on the site 
of the Circus of Flaminins by duke 
Asdrubal Mattei, from the designs of 
Carlo Maderno (1615). It is a fine 
building, and still contains some an- 
cient marbles in the court and under 
the portico of the 1st floor. The gal- 
lery of pictures, once celebrated, has 
been dispersed since the extinct ion of 
the family in the male line ; of the few j 
works of art that remain the follow- 1 
ing are most worthy of notice : — I. ! 
The roof of the first room is painted in 
fresco by Pomarancio. The principal 
pictures are Charles 1. and Charles li. 


of England, by Vandyke; Sta. Bona- 
ventura, by Tintoretto; 4 landscapes, 
by Pad Brill II. The two Seasons, 
hj Patti Brill; Holy Family, by the 
school of the Caraeci ; 4 pictures of 
dealers in fish and other eatables, by 
Pa&serotti. III. The two Seasons, by 
Paul Brill forming the suite to those 
in the preceding room. IT, The roof 
painted by Lanfrauco. The Sacrifice 
of Isaac, by Guido . V. The gallery ; 
the roof pamtedby Pietro da Cortona, 
— Lanfrauco . The Sacrifice of Isaac. 
— Tempest cl The Entry of Charles Y. 
into Bologna. — Pietro da Cortona , 
The Nativity. IV. The roof painted 
in chiaroscuro, by Lonwnichtno. This 
palace forms only a portion of what the 
Pal. Mattel once was ; the present P. 
Caetani, towards the Viadelle-Bottegho 
Scure, having formed one division of it ; 
and the Pal. JLonghi, from the designs 
of Vignola, in the Piazza Pagamen, 
another. The court and staircase of 
the Palazzo Mattel are decorated with 
some fine specimens of ancient, sculp- 
ture, a faint recollection of the once 
famous Moninneuta Mafheiana, 

Palazzo di Montevecchio, in the 
small Piazza of that name, near the oil. 
of S. Maria della Pace, in one of the 
dirtiest quarters of the ci ty. The archi- 
tecture is attributed on very doubtful 
grounds to Eaphael, although its gene- 
ral style resemble* that of some of the 
edifices raised from the great painter’s 
designs. It consists of a rustic base- 
ment with three round-headed entrances 
and two upper stories with handsome 
windows separated by Ionic pilasters. 
Close to it in the adjoining Vieolo is a 
palace in the good Tuscan style. Both 
these houses will interest the archi- 
tectural visitor. 

Palazzo Mutx~Papazurri> in the Piazza 
of the SS. Apostoh, interesting to 
English travellers from having been 
the residence for many years of the 
Pretender Charles Edward, who died 
in it in 1788, It stands mi the si te 
of the head-quarters of the Koman 
Vigiles. 
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Palazzo NioooJini, nearly opposite 
GluIio Eomano’s Oiceiaporci Palace, in 
tlie Tin de’ Banchi Huovi, remarkable 
for its fme arclutectuie by Giacomo di 
Sansovino (1526). 

Palazzo QdescalcM, or Bracciano, 
opposite the cli. of the SS. Apostoli, 
formerly a Cliigi 'palace, built by Oar' 
dinal Fa bio Chigi from the designs of 
Bernini, and completed from those 
of Carlo Maderno: the facade is by 
Bernini. The collections of pictures, 
statues, and especially of gems, once 
preserved here, have been sold and dis- 
persed. 

Palazzo Grsini, formerly the P. 
Savelli, built in 1526 by Baldassare ! 
Peruzzi on the mbits of Ihe Theatre of 
Marcelliift. It is remarkable chieily . 
for the vestiges of the ancient theatre 
•which are still traceable beneath and 
around it. 

Palazzo Pamfili, in the Piazza Na- 
vona, on the 1. of the eh. of S. Agnese, 
built by Innocent X. from the designs 
of Girolamo Eainaldi, in 1650. The 
roof of the gallery was painted by Pietro 
da Cortona , the frescoes representing the 
adventures of JSneas : there are also 
some by Komanelli and Gf. Poussin in 
the different apartments. This palace 
was the residence of Olimpia Maidal- 
ehini Pamfili, sister-in-law of Inno- 
cent X. 

Palazzo Eospigllosi, on the Quirinal, 
built in 1606, by Cardinal Scipio 
Borghese, from the designs of Flaminio 
Ponzio, on the site of the Therm® of 
Constantine. It afterwards belonged 
to Cardinal Bentivoglio, and was pur- 
chased from him by Cardinal Mazarin, 
who enlarged it from the designs of 
Carlo Maderno. It was from that 
time until 1704 the residence of tlie 
French ambassadors, and finally passed 
into the Bospigliosi family. The Ca- 
sino, which alone is shown, and is 
open to visitors on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, consists of 6 halls on the 
garden floor ; on the ceiling of the cen- 
tral one ss the Aurora by Guido, 


one of the most celebrated frescoes in 
Borne ; Aurora is represented scat! ermg 
flowers before the chariot of the sun, 
drawn by 4 piebald horses ; 7 female 
figures, in the most graceful action, 
surround the chariot, and typify the 
advance of the Hours. The composi- 
tion is extremely beautiful, and the 
colouring brilliant beA oud all other ex- 
amples of the master. A large mirror 
has been so arranged as to enable 
the visitor to view the fresco with 
greater facility. The frescoes of the 
frieze are by Tempest a, ihe landscapes 
by Paul Brill. There are some busts 
round tins hall, and a statue of Diana. 
In the adjoining rooms are — 

I. Hall on the right. — A large and 
fine picture of Adam and The m 
Paradise after the Fall, by Do- 
menichko ; the Death of Samson, 
by Lodovico Caracal; ihe Head of 
Guido , by himself; a portrait, by Fan- 
dylce; and a bronze liorse found in the 

j rains of the Baths of Titus. 

II. Hall on the left.-— The Triumph 
of Day id, by Do menichko ; 13 pic- 
tures of the Saviour and the 12 
Apostles, by Rubens, many of them 
copies ; the Saviour bearing the Cross, 
by Daniels da Dolt err a ; Poussin, 
his own portrait; Tobias, by Citjoli; 
a Pieta, by Passlqnani ; bronze busts 
of Seneca, Scptimius Scverus, &t*. 
During the siege of Homo in 1819, 
a 24-lb. shot (it is preserved with 
an inscription in one of the rooms) 
from the French batteries, after pass- 
ing close to tlie equestrian statues 
on the Monte Cavallo, struck tlie roof 
of one of the lateral pavilions of the 
Casino, and knocked to pieces some of 
the woodwork; but no mischief was 
done to the v orks of art . In the garden 
are several fragments of antique sculp- 
tures, found chiefly among the rums 
of the Baths of Constantine, and one 
of the largest trees in Europe of the 
(South American ScMmis Matte. The 
apartments of tin palace, inhabited by 
Prince Bospigliosi and Ids brother 
Prince PaUavieini, contain several good 
paintings, and an interesting bust of 
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Scipio Africanus in green basalt, said to 
have been found at Litem am: they 
are seldom shown to strangers. The 
Pal. Rospigliosi stands on the centre of 
die Thermo of Constantine; the Casino, 
with its garden, and the adjoining Pal. 
della Consult a, on their IVigidarium 
and the Northern Hemicyelc. 

Palazzo Ruspoli, in the Corso, built 
by the Rucellai family, from the designs 
of Bartolommeo AnunanatL The stair- 
case, composed of 115 steps of white 
marble, erected by Martino Lunglii for 
Cardinal Caetani, is considered the finest 
construction of this kind in. Borne. 
The ground-floor is occupied by the 
National Bank. 

Palazzo Saeehetti, 6 G, Via Julia, 
built by Antonio di Sangallo for 3ns 
own residence, early in the 17th cenfcv., 
and completed by Nanui Bigio. The 
architecture is much admired. Only 
2 sides have been completed, those to- 
wards the 32. and N., which show the 
beautiful cornice by which the walls are 
surmounted. At the death of San- 
gallo the palace became the property of 
Cardinal Ricci, who formed m it a valu- 
able collection of statues and antiques. 
The palaceand its antiquities passed sue 
ccssively from the Ricci family to those 
of Caroli, Acquauva, and Sacchctti, 
and ultimately came into the possession 
of Benedict XIV., who removed the 
sculptures to the Capitol, whore they 
became the foundation of Die present 
museum. The palace once bore the arms 
of Paul III., and the inscription, Tn 
mild quodcumque hoe rerum e*f, a 
grateful record of Sang allots obligations 
to the pope, who first discovered his 
genius, and encouraged it by his con- 
stant patronage : both, however, lm\ e 
been wantonly effaced. "Farther on in 
the Via Giulia are some massive sub- 
structions of an edifice commenced by 
Brain ante, as a Palace of the Law Courts 
for Julius IX., which has never been 
continued, 

Palazzo Sciarra, in the Piazza Hci- 
arra, built in 1603 by Tobacco, with a 


Doric doorway attributed to Vignola. 
Most of this celebrated Gallery was 
sold a few 3 ears ago ; but some of the 
first-rate works of art are still preserved 
in the suite of apartments on the first- 
floor, whore they may he *cen by 
special permission, obtainable by writ- 
ten application to Prince Sciarra. On 
the ground-iloor, in the suite occupied 
by the banker Emilio Padoa, is a 
colossal bronze statue of Sept imim 
Sever us (?), found in the Sciarra Villa 
on the Janie uluru ; also several good 
pictures of the Roman and Bolognese 
I school*, including a copy of the Trans- 
figuration, cut to half length, by Giulia 
Romano . On the first-floor the visitor 
passes through tire throne- room and 
three other rooms, in which nothing of 
great merit will he found excepting 
Guido's Magdalen ; Bra Bartolomeo'* 
Madonna, Child, and >St. John; Ti- 
tian’s family ; Diana; and a portrait 
by Bronzino. The remaining treasures 
of the gallery ha\e been concentrated 
in the fourth room, where, to the L on 
entering, is seen the famous Violin 
Player, by Raphael^ dated 1518. 
Next on the same wall is Caravaggio'* ft 
Three Gamblers, The third is a 
fine picture by Mantegna. On the 
opposite wall are Giorgione's ] terodias 
recoiling St. John’s head; Titian's 
celebrated Bella, a female portrait, 
signed t.a.m.b.e.n.l. Modhstt and 
Vanity, by Leonardo da Vinci, or, 
according to others, by Bernardino 
Lnino. Between the windows is a fine 
St. Sebastian by id JPerugino , 

^ P. Be Regis or Silvestri, formerly 
Farnesino (sometimes called della Li - 
not l a), in the dirty lane called the 
Via dell’ Aquila, leading from the Via 
de’ Banllari to the Palace of the Can- 
eelleria, is a very beautiful specimen 
of the domestic arclfiteeture of the 
3.0th cent. Little is known of fits hi,-- 
lory ; it bears on the frieze the lilies of 
the Earncses, and has been attributed to 
Bmiuante, A. di Sangallo, and 33 , Pe- 
rnm, and even to Michel Angelo, and 
was once known as the Farnesino of Mb 
Angelo. Its small Doric eorfcilo is very 
I handsome: unfortunately it is sur- 
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rounded by mean buildings, and is now 
in a neglected state. 

Palazzo Spada (now tlic Court of 
Cassation), in the Piazza di Capo di 
Ferro, near the Farnese Palace, begun 
by Cardinal Capo di Ferro in 1564, 
from the designs of Giulio Mazzoni, 
a pupil of Daniele da Volterra. The 
facade is overladen with ornament in 
the shape of has-reliets, armorial de- 
vices, and niches containing full-length 
statues of Roman kings and generals. 
It was decorated by Borromini, who 
lias left in the smaller court a specimen 
of his capricious taste iu the fantastic 
colonnade of Doric columns, erected 
for the sale of its perspective. 

On entering the gateway, a door to the 

1. leads to two rooms on the ground- 
iloor, containing sculpture and antiques. 
In the first, opposite the entrance, is i he 
sitting statue of a philosopher, generally 
believed to be Aristotle, not only from 
the best authenticated likenesses, but 
from the first letters (APIS) of the 
name engraved on the base, although 
some antiquaries will have it that it 
is Aristides ; and the beautiful ba s-reliefs 
which formed the pavement of S. Ag- 
nese beyond the Porta Pi a, where they 
were discovered in the last cent., with 
the sculptured sides downwards. Their 
subjects are, — 1. Paris on Mount Ida ; 

2, SellerophoTi watering Pegasus; 3. 
Amphion and Zetluis ; 4. Ulysses and 
Diomede robbing the temple of Mi- 
nerva ; 5, Paris and CEnone ; 6. Per- 
seus and Andromeda; V Adonis or 
Meleager; 8. Adrastus and Hypsipyle 
finding the body of Archemorus; 9. 
Pasiphae andDa'dalus. The two plaster 
casts are from the originals in the Mu- 
seum of the Capitol. Three of the 32- 
pound shot from the French batteries 
that fell on and near the palace in 1849 
are preserved here. The great trea- 
sure of* this palace is the Statue of 
Pompey, which stands in the principal 
antechamber on the 1st floor, a colossal 
figure holding the globe, found, as 
we have stated (§ Theatre of Pompey, 
p. 158), in theVieolo de’ Leutari,noar 
the Canedleria, in 1553. This noble 
figure has been regarded for about 300 I 


years as the identical statue which stood 
in the Curia of Pompey, and at whose 
base “ great Caesar fell.” It is 11 feet 
high, and of Greek marble . W e are t old 
by Suetonius that Augustus removed 
it from the Curia, and placed it on a 
marble Janus in front of the basilica. 
The spot on which it was found 
corresponds precisely with this lo- 
j eality. When it was discovered the 
head was lying under one home and 
the body under another: and Flami- 
nio Yacca tells us that the two pro- 
prietors were on the point of dividing 
the statue, when Julius III. inter- 
posed, and purchased it for 500 crowns. 

! The disput es and scepticism of anti- 
| quaries have led, as usual, to abundant 
! controversy on its authenticity, but, 
i after having been called Augustus, 
Alexander the Great, and an unknown 
emperor, by successive critics, the an- 
i eient belief has triumphed, and it is 
likely to preserve the title of the Spada 
Pompey long after all its critics have 
been forgotten. 

“ And thou, dread statue ! yet existent in 
The austerest term of naked majesty, 

Thou vko hehoidesf, ’mid the assassins’ din, 
At thy bathed base the bloody (J.esar lie, 
Folding his robe in dying dignity, 

An offering to thine altar from the queen 
Of gods and men, great Neiue&h. 1 did he die, 
And thou, too, perish, Pompey ? have ye been 
Victors of countless kings., or puppets of a 
scene ? ” 

In a note to this passage of c Clulde 
Harold/ Lord Brought on examines the 
evidence on the authenticity of the 
statue. ci The projected division of 
the Spada Pompey,” he says, “ lias 
already been recorded by the historian 
of the Decline and Full of the Roman 
Empire. Gibbon found it in the me- 
morials of Flaminio Yacca; and it may 
be added to his mention of it, that 
Pope Julius III. gave tlio contending 
owners 500 crowns for the statue, and 
presented it to Cardinal Capo di Ferro, 
who had prevented the judgment of 
Solomon from being executed upon it, 
In a more civilized age this statue was 
exposed to an actual operation; for 
the French, who acted the Brutus of 
Voltaire in the Colosseum, resolved 
that their Ctesar should fall at the 
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base of that Pompcy which was sup- 
posed to have been sprinkled witli tlic 
blood of the original dictator. The 
nine-foot hero was therefore removed 
to the arena of the amphitheatre, and, 
to facilitate its transport, suffered the 
temporary amputation of its right arm. 
The republican tragedians had to plead 
that the arm was a restoration; but 
their accusers do not believe that the 
integrity of the statue would have pro- 
tected it. The love of finding every 
coincidence has discovered the true 
Caesarian ichor in a stain on the 1. leg and 
foot 5 but colder criticism has rejected 
not only the blood,'* but the portrait, 
and assigned the globe of power rather 
to the first of the emperors than to the 
last of the republican masters of Home. 
Winekelmann is loth to allow an lieroie 
statue of a Roman citizen, but the 
Grimani Agrippa, a contemporary al- 
most, is heroic ; and naked Roman 
figures w r ere only very rare, not abso- 
lutely forbidden. The face accords 
much better with the “hominem in- 
tegrum et castum et gravem, 5 ’ than 
with any of the busts of Augustus, and 
is too stern for him who was beautiful, 
says Suetonius, at all periods of his life. 
The pretended likeness to Alexander 
the Great cannot be discerned, but the 
traits resemble the medal of Pompey. 
The objectionable globe may not have 
been an ill-applied battery to him who 
found Asia Minor the boundary, and 
left it the centre, of the Roman empire. 
It seems that Winekelmann has made 
a mistake in thinking that no proof of 
the identity of this statue witli that 
which received the bloody sacrifice can 
be derived from the spot where it was 
discovered. Flaminius Yacea says 
sotto ma cantina , and this cellar is 
known to have been in the Yicolo de* 
Leutari, near the Cancelleria ; a posi- 
tion corresponding exactly to that of 
the Janus before the basilica of Pom- 
pey’s Theatre, to which Augustus trans- 
ferred the statue after the curia was 
either burnt or taken down. Part of 

* Red stains of this description are frequent 
In statues of Greek marble, and produced by the 
alteration of a minute quantity of iron pyrites ; 
not so in those of Carrara or Paros, 


the Pompeian shade, the portico, ex- 
isted in the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury, and the atrium was still called 
Satnm. So says Bionclo. At all 
events, so imposing is the stern majesty 
of the statue, and so memorable is the 
story, that the play of the imagination 
leaves no room for the exercise of the 
judgment, and the fiction, if a fiction 
it is, operates on the spectator witli an 
effect not less powerful than truth” 
During the siege of Rome in 1849 the 
statue had a wonderful escape from 
destruction ; several shot* from the 
French batteries struck the walls of the 
palace, some breaking through the mas- 
sive structure, and two struck the wall 
of the room next to that in which stands 
the statue without inj uring it. Cros sing 
this room, which is decorated with 
frescoes by Luzio Momano , we reach 
the Picture Gallery. 

This Gallery has a collection of pic- 
tures, the greater number of which are 
of very doubtful authenticity, arranged 
in 4 rooms. 

Room I. — 10. Sc. Gaetano. Portrait 
of Julius III. — 32. Lanfranco. Cain 
and Abel. — 41. Camucaini , Portrait 
of Cardinal Patrizzi. — 45. Guercho . 
David. — 56. Luca Giordano. The Sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia. 

Room XX. — 9- Guido. Judith with 
the head of Holofcrnes. — 19. K 
Poussin. Jacob and his Brothers. — 
17. Leonardo da Vinci. A copy of 
his Dispute with the Doctors, in our 
National Gallery. — 8,10. Breughel. The 
! Preaching of St, John. — 2. Titian. Por- 
j trait of Cardinal Fal. Spa da. — 26. 

| Albano. Bacchantes. — 32, 33. Guercino. 
St. John the Evangelist, and Santa 
| Lucia. 

Room III, 5 or Gallery. — 20, Guido- 
The Rape of Helen. — 24, Titian. 
Good Portrait of a Cardinal Spada. — 

! 27, 28. Mantegna. Christ bearing the 
Cross, with the Almighty above.— 83. 
Vandyke. A Man playing on the 
Violoncello. 2. A copy of the St. John 
in the Borghese Gallery, attributed to 
Paolo Veronese. — 48. Guercmo, The 
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Death of Dido. —19. i ? L A. Caravaggio. 
Goliath.— 71. A Portrait of Balfhasare 
Castiglione. 

Palazzo Tensrani, in lire Via Ra- 
tionale, built 1871-73, from the de- 
signs of the owner, chiefly remarkable 
for the fine gallery on the ground-floor, 
containing casts of the works of the 
late Commendatore Tenerani. 


Palazzo Torlonia, in the Piazza 
di Venezig, built by the Bolognetti 
family, about 1650, from the designs 
of Carlo Pont an a, and purchased at 
the beginning of the present century 
by Torlonia, tire great Roman banker. 
All its collections were formed by 
him, and the principal works it con- 
tains are the productions of modern 
artists. The ceilings of the rooms are 
painted by Camuceini , Pelagl , and 
Lcmdi : and in a cabinet built for the 
purpose is Can ova’s statue of Hercules 
hurling Lycas into the sea. 

Palazzo Torlonia, in the Piazza Scos- 
sacavalh of the Borgo. It has an in- 
terest for English travellers as the palace 
of the representatives of England at the 
Court of Rome before the Reformation, 
and of Cardinal Wolsey during lus 
last visit to Rome. It -was built in 
1506 by Bramaatty for Cardinal Adri- 
ano da Corneto, who presented it to 
Henry VIII., and for some years it 
was the residence of the English am- 
bassador. It -was given by Henry VIII. 
to Cardinal Campeggio, and was subse- 
quently converted mto an ecclesiastical 
college by Innocent XII. The prin- 
cipal gateway, quite out of harmony 
with the rest of the fine facade, was 
added at a comparatively recent period. 

Torlonia Museum. (YU dcllo Stall© 
r di Corsini.) 

(Permission to visit tbe museum 
must be obtained from the Prince. 
Apply at his palace. Piazza di Venezia.) 

This collection of sculpt me, com- 
prising nearly 600 statues, &c., was 
formed by Prince Alexander Torlonia, 
and is placed in a ground-floor build- 
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ing next door to the Cor&ini palace, in 
the Via della Lungara. The finest 
works it contains come from the Gius- 
tiniani Gallery, purchased by Prince 
Torlonia’ s father. Many marbles were 
excavated on the miiucron Torlonia 
estates, especially those of Porto, winch 
comprise the rums of Claudius’ s port, 
completed by Trajan ; 8. Maria Xuovo 
and Statuaria, on the Appian Way; 
Bovilhc, id. ; Contoeelle : and Curl, in 
Sabina. Others have been transferred 
from the Torlonia villa, outride Porta 
Pia, from the Yitali and Euspoli col- 
; lections, and from the Albani villa. 
It i- io be regretted that the system of 
wholesale restoration, although skil- 
fully accomplished by the sculptor 
Gnacearini in most instances, has been 
unscrupulously resorted to in tins col- 
lection, for the transformation of other- 
wise valuable fragments into complete 
sratues, diminished in merit, and puz- 
zling as to authenticity. 

The following are the most remark- 
able pieces of sculpt are to be observed: 

First Gallery.— First Corridor, 

1st Hall 

Several tine torsos, among which one 
of Venus (4). 

3 nl Hall 

Palemon (16), a very rare subject, 
from the Giustmiani Gallery. 

m Hall. 

Hercules (23), life-size, from the 
Cliust. Gal. Semicolossal Venus, idem 
(24). 

m Hall 

Isis (29), restored, with tbe attributes 
of Ceres. Diana (30), restored, with 
the attribut es of Diana. 

Both from the Giust. Gal. 

m Hall 

Hercules (34), restored, Mnemosyne 
(33), finely draped, 3 [emi,g *38), lower 
part restored, all from the Giust. Gal 

Hit Hail 

Venus of Ahmnma (39), duplicate, 
from the Giust. Gal 
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8 ih Sail . 

Venus Anally omen a (43), from tlie 
excavations at Borna Vecehia. 

Aristotle (47), from the imperial villa 
of Porto d’Anzio. 

9th Sail . 

Set cnles (54). copy of the Hercules 
of Lysippus. Giust. dal. 

mil Sail. 

Minerva (60). Fine style. Giust. 
G-al. 

Second Corridoe. 

Lina, sitting (62), 1. hand and rt. 
arm restored, from Gordian’s 'villa. 

Isis (68), remarkable for the hairy 
mantle, from the Villa Quintilii, on 
the Appian Way. 

Sitting female figure (75), perforated 
by the action of water. A dog crouched 
under the chair, 

Philosopher seated (80), belonging 
to the Caetani and afterwards to the 
Ruspoli family. 

Married couple (81), an interesting 
group. Giust. Gal, 

Sen! aphis (92), Sygea (93), from 
Porto. 

Two Vcmises (104, 105) and two 
Fauns (110, 111). G-iust. Gal. 

Two Fauns (1 14) wrestling. Curious 
subject. From Pono. 

The Orator Sor tensive (115), from 
Lauren turn, where he owned a valla. 

Third Coeeidoe. 

Julius Ccesar (116), a rare statue, 
from Bo villa? on the Appian Way. 

Marine Venus (119), finely grouped, 
vith Cupid and a sea monster. Giust. 
Gal. 

Venus (129), almost identical noth 
that of the Capitol. 

Bust (131), remarkable for the hat, 
or pi le us r iat o rim. 

Septum us Secerns (134), full of ex- j 
prewon. From Porto. 

Itiohe ( 139 ). From the Torlonia 
villa. 

Venn *? Biipl&a (1 41). A rare figure, 
with the attributes of navigation. From 
Porto. 


Sermaphrodite and Satyr (149). 
i Interesting for the accessories. From 
| Koma Yecclha. 

Augustus sitting (162), from Bovillee. 

FOURTH CORRIDOR. 

Crouching Venus (168). Fine head. 
Giust. Gal. 

Venus and Psyche, from the Prae- 
torian camp. 

Crouching Venus (180). Similar to 
Ho. 168, hut the head restored by 
Aigardi. This and the similar figure 
(168) are antique copies of a work by 
some celebrated sculptor. 

First Saloon. 

Sacrifice of My Vivas (188), Inter- 
esting bas-relief, from the Torlonia 
villa. 

Beeimbent female (189). Probably 
lid of a sarcophagus. Of the Antonina 
period. From the Appian Way. 

Teace (219). Cesarmi collection. 

Titus (223), Gardens of Sallust. 

Faustina (233), with a fringed mantle 
and the attributes of Abundance. From 
Porto. 

Bacchus and Ariadn * (237), from 
Villa dei Quintilii, Appian Way. 

German ions (241). Tills is the only 
I bronze statue in the museum. It was 
found at Ctiri, in Sabina. 

Tim warriors (258) si niggling. The 
subject is rare, and the positions sin- 
gular. 

Pan and Olympus (266), from the 
Albani villa. 

267- Same subject, smaller. Villi 
of the Gordian s. 

271. Giulia Domna. Beautiful statue. 

274, Large taxza, with Bacchanalian 
figures round, in alto-relievo. 

277. Minerva , found at Porto. A 
very hue work and presented in an in- 
teresting comparison with casts of fho 
Mincrvas of the Vatican and Capitol. 

280. Apollo (Pythian), from Porto. 

288. Large tazta , with the Twelve 
Labours of Hercules. From \ r ilU 
Albani. 

291. Shop of a Cnpedmario , or 
dealer in comestibles. Villa Albani. 

296. Hercules and Tel epf ms. Pori a. 
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297. Ariadne, recumbent. From 
Villa Torlonia. 

300. Bacchus and Silent a. Yilla 

Torlonia. 

303. Sarcophagus of the time of 
Septimiufe Severn. Marriage subject, 
illustrated in alto-relievo by groups 
of 19 figures, two-thirds of life-size. 
Highly interesting. 

309. Domilian as Hercules. Anzio. 

312. JDomitian as Emperor. 

320. A Barbarian. Found in Yia 
del Croverno Yeechio. Unfinished. 

Hail oe the Sarcophagi. 


Hall op the Animals. 

It contains 17 representations of 
different animals, some of which are 
of considerable merit. 

Hall op the Athletes. 

Of these 4 figures, the Ho. 385 
was found at Anzio and the others at 
Porto. 

410. A large tazza. A single piece 
of Egyptian breccia, and the largest 
specimen known. 

Gallery op Imperial Bests. 

With the exception of a few portraits 
at the beginning (on the L), this series, 
numbering more than a hundred, be- 
longs entirely to the imperial epoch. 
The collection begins with Caius Marius 
and ends with Yalentinianus III. 
Some of the headdresses, draperies, and 


PRIVATE PALACES. J5 

armour arc interesting for the ski 
costume. 

Palazzo Turd, 123, Yia del Go- 
Yeechio, near the ch. of S. A 
Vallicella, is remarkable only f< 
architecture, said to have been 
from the designs of Bramante 
Pietro Turei, one of the Pope’s i 
taries, as we are told by the inscri 
on the facade, in 1500; it is a goo( 
cimen of the street architecture c 
Renaissance, in the style of the 
celleria and Pal. Giraud. 

Palazzo di Venezia, at the extr 
of the Corso, the ancient palace < 
republic of Venice. This caste 
palace was built in 1468 by Paul 
Venetian, from the designs of Gh 
da Majano. The materials, like tli 
the Farnese Palace, were taken 
the Colosseum. The palace was s< 
Clement VIII. to the republic of Y 
It remained in the possession c 
republic until its fall, when it | 
to the emperor of Austria. Its f 
mentecl walls give it the ail* of a : 
fortress. It is now the residei 
the Austrian ambassador. 

Palazzo Yidoni, originally Colt: 
and subsequently P. Stoppani, ne 
ch. of S. Andrea della Yalle, ini 
ing as the most important bu 
in Rome designed by Raphael (’ 
The upper part is a subsequent 
tion, and harmonises badly wil 
handsome architecture of the two 
floors. At the foot of the stair 
statue of Marcus Aurelius. An 
other objects of ini erest in this 
are the fragments of the ancient I 
Calendar iound in the last cent 
Palestrina by Cardinal Stoppan 
illustrated by Hibby. The En 
Charles Y • inhabited this palace ( 
his visit to Rome. 


§ 7. Historical Horses. 

House of Cola di Rienzi, call 
the people the house of Pontius " 
and formerly described as the Tc 


# There are 9 sarcophagi. 

In the centre of the hall is a white 
marble Cupid drawn by high marble 
wild boars. 

328 and 330. Sarcophagi , sculptured 
with the Labours of Hercules. 

338. Avery curious bas-relief, repre- 
senting the JPort of Claudius , and found 
at Porto. Among other details is seen 
a Prsetorian galley with a wolf painted 
on the sail. This subject lias been 
illustrated by Father Gugliclmotti, a 
Dominican writer profoundly erudite 
on maritime questions among the 
ancients. 
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Manzone, a remarkable brick building 
of 2 stories, at tlxe end of the Yieolo 
della EontanelD, near the Temple of 
Eortuna Yirilis, on the E. side of the 
Ponte Potto. This strange and incon- 
gruous structure is covered with frag- 
ments of columns and ancient orna- 
ments of various periods, capriciously 
thrown together, without any regard to 
the principles of taste or architectural 
uniformity. On the side fronting the 
Y. della Eontanella is an arch, sup- 
posed to have been once a doorway, 
over which is a long inscription, which 
lias given rise to more than the usual 
amount of antiquarian controversy . It 
is in the worst style of the old rhyming 
ver&e, of which the last 5 lines may be 
quoted as an example : — 

“ Primus cle primis magnus Nicolaus ah imis, 
Ere.vit pat rum decus ob renovare suorum, 

Stat Pvitns Ciescens matubque Theodora 
nomen, 

Hoc culmen claium caro de pignoie gessit, 
Davidi fcribuU qui Pater exhibuit.” 

At the upper part of this inscription are 
numerous initial letters; the Padre 
Grabrini has endeavoured to show that 
they represent the titles of Cola di 
Eienzo, the last of the Roman tribunes : j 
the following explanation of a part of 
them may be received as a specimen of 
the whole : — n. t. s, c. l. p. t. p. q. r. s. 
nic. h, d. t. D. d. p. s. Nicolaus , TrU 
hums , Severns , Clemens, Laurenti ( Libe - 
rctlor !), P, {Patrice I) Teulhonici , 
Mikes, Galrinius , Pomes, Servator , 
Nicolaus, ded it, clomitm , totam , Davidi, 
Dilecto, Pilio , suo. This conjecture 
assumes that the long Latin inscription 
refers also to Cola and to the bequest 
of the house to his son David. What- 
ever may be thought of the ingenuity 
or imagination of the antiquary, it is 
certain that this pompous phraseology 
corresponds with the titles assumed by 
Cola di Rienzo in his official acts. In 
that extraordinary document, dated 
from the Piazza of the Lateran, Aog. 1, 
1347, citing the emperors and electors 
to appear before him, which will bo 
found quoted by Zeferino lie, in his 
curious work ‘ La Vita di Cola di 
Rienzo,’ published at Eorh in 1828, 
the Tribune s tries himself, <f Nicola 
IHome.} 


seoero e elements, liberators di Roma, 
zelalore delV Italia, a mat ore del mondo 
intero, Tnbitno augusto On the 
architrave of one of the windows is the 
following inscription, ascribed by the 
antiquaries to Petrarch : — Ai)&\ . Ro- 
manis . G-RANDIS . HONOR . POPYL1 S. It 
can hardly be expected that the true 
meaning of these inscriptions can ever 
he much more than mere matter of 
conjecture,* and it would be an un- 
profitable task to pursue the subject 
further. It will be sufficient to state 
that recent writers consider the archi- 
tecture to belong to the 11th century, 
and gather from the inscriptions that 
[Nicholas, son of Crescentius and Theo- 
dora, fortified the house and gave it to 
David his soil; that this Crescentius 
was the son of the celebrated patrician 
who roused the people against the Em- 
peror Otho III.; and that the building 
may have been inhabited by Cola di 
Rienzo 3 centuries later (1317). Others 
suppose that it was destroyed in 1313 
by Arlotto degli Stefaneschi, and re- 
build by Hie [Roman tribune in its 
present form. The popular tradition 
is in favour of this opinion, and there 
is no doubt that the [interest of the 
building is entirely derived from its 
presumed connection with the u Spiriio 
gentil” of Petrarch, so touchingly 
alluded to in Childe Harold 5 : — 

“ Then turn we to Ivor latent tn bunds name, 
From her ten thousand tyiants turn to thee, 
Redeemer of dai k cental ics of shame— < 

The fraud ol Pctrai clx— hope of Italy— 
lUenzi ! last of Romans ! While the tieo 
Of Fieedom’s wlthei’d, tiunk puts forth a leaf, 
Even for thy tomb a garland let it be— 

The foi urn’s champion, anti the people’s chief— 
Her new*- horn Numa thou— with reign, alas l 
too biief.” 

The style of the edifice and its decora- 
tions marks a period wdien art was at 
its lowest ebb ; and the strange collec- 
tion of ornaments and fragments of 
antiquity cannot be regarded as an 
illustration of the taste and character 
of the times of u the lust of the Roman 
Tribunes.” 

House of Raphael, situated in 124, 
Yia dei Coronari, near the Ponte 8. An- 
gelo. In tins house the great painter 
2 p 
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Home* 


resided for many years before lie re- ( House of the Zueeheri. — At tlie 
moved to that built for Mm by Bra- t northern extremity of the Via Sistina 
in ante in tlie Piazza Rnsticueei, in | is the house formerly called the Palazzo 
which he died, and which was pulled della Regina di Polonia, in comme- 
down to enlarge the Piazza of St. ' moration of Maria Oasimira, Queen of 
Peter’s. 1 * 1 ' It is the house with which | Poland, who resided in it for some 
he endowed the chapel m the Pan- 1 years. It is interesting as having been 
theon ■where his ashes still repose. I built by Taddeo and Federigo Zuecliero 
It was renovated and partly rebuilt | for their private residence. Tlie ground- 
in 1705, when Carlo Maratta painted 1 door was adorned by Fedengo with 
on the fa$ade a portrait of Raphael in ! frescoes, representing portrait s of his 
chiaroscuro. This interesting record j own family, conversazioni, &c. A few 
is almost effaced. In the Vicolo del j years ago the palace was the resi- 
Mcrangolo (No. 35), near the cli. of S, douce of the Prussian consul-general 
Egidio, in the Trastemv, is another | Bartholdi, under whose auspices it 
house, supposed to have been built and became remarkable for a high class of 
tenanted by Raphael, the site of his re- frescoes, pointed in one of the upper 
lations with La Fornarina : it is now a j chambers by some of the most eminent 
low osteria. Besides these, Raphael 1 German artists of tlie day. They are 
had a studio at Ac. 3 Piazza di &ta. I illustrative of the history of Joseph: 
Apollonia, where he painted the last i the Joseph sold by his brethren is by 
and grandest of all his works, the | Overbeck ; the scene with Potiphar’s 
Traushguration : and another m the ] wife, by P/^. Verf; Jacob’s Lamentation, 


Borgo Santangelo, No. 129-134, the 
latter number being over the door which 
formed the entrance to his studio. 


and the interpretation of the Dream 
in prison, by W. 8 'ohadow ; the inter- 
pretation of the king’s dream, &c., by 
— . . , T Comelivs: the 7 years of plenty, by 

House of Pietro da Cortona -In m V eit /the 7 years of famine by 
the Via Pedacelna, now Via Griulio Q oer i ec j c 
Romano, near the Capitol, is the house j 

built and inhabited by Pietro da Cor- , Hoil3e #f PoMsittj in lhe PiaZ2a 

I della Trinita, No. 9, near the Trinita 


Iona : there is a marble slab with an 
inscription over the door. His skill 
and judgment in architecture are shown 
even on the small scale on winch liis 
house is constructed; the windows, 
the door, the portico, and the little 
court are of the Doric order, and 
still exliibit many traces of the peculiar 
taste of this talented artist. 

House of Bernini, now Silvestrclli, 
11, Via delle Mercede, was the resi- 
dence of the artist : in another, bearing 
the same name and tenanted by his 
descendants, in the Corso, opposite to 
the P. Ruspoli, is his semi-colossal 
statue of Truth under the gateway. 


de’ Monti. For nearly 40 years this 
house was occupied by Nicholas Poussin. 
Many of the great painter’s most in- 
teresting letters are dated Mom it, and 
lie died there at an advanced age in 
1665. The Pincian is identified'hdth 
the names of the most celebrated land- 
scape-painters. Opposite the house of 
Ponssm was the Mouse of Claude Lor* 
raine ; and that of Sal ml or Rosa was 
not far distant. 


House of Conrad Sweynheim.— Ad- 
joining the Palazzo Massimo delle Co- 
lonnc is the Palazzo Pirro («ee p. 424), 
in wliich Conrad Sweynbeim and Ar- 
* This palace was situated at tlie end of the | nold Pannartz established tlie first 
Borgo: the only part of it now remaining is one printing press at Romem 1467. They 

pier, winch tonus the corner d the Pal. , 4 n ,. : v 

Accarombom m the Piazza Rusticucei. ^ | had set tied previously at feubiaco ; but 
sketch of it made by Laftreno in 13 U) shows! ill consequence of a disagreement with 
that it was an elegant building, having 5 win- j mon ks they removed to Rome, 
daws m trout, with a rusfc basement and a; , n . % ? 

handsome pediment and cornice supported by i esiaDnsiicci June t In' second print - 
Doric pilasteis. ing press in Italy. Tlie imprint of 
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their works specifies the locality {c in 
domo Petri de Maximis.” The . De 
Orator e of Cicero and the De Cwitate 
Dei of St. Augustin were printed here 
in 1468 . The house was restored about ‘ 
1510 by Baldassare Peruzzi. 

House of Michel Angelo. —An in- 1 
scription in (lie Via de Fornari, be- j 
tween the Piazza de SS. Apostoli and j 
the Forum of Trajan, marks the site of 
Michel Angelo’s house. The one where j 
his Audio is supposed to have been, 
in the Via delle ire Pile, was pulled 
down in 1871, to enlarge the ascent 
to the Capitol. ■ 

The house of the great architect D. 
Pont ana was at No. 24, Yicolo della 
Palline, in the Borgo, near the Castle 
of St. Angelo. 

At No. 22, in the Via d«. jlancin 
Yeechi, S. of the Ponte S. Angelo, is a 
house of the 16th century, with a 
richly ornamented facade ; and at No. 
45, in the neighbouring Tla de Coro- 
nari, is a doom ay of the .xime century. 


§ 8. Hospitals and Chabitable 
Institutions. 


badly managed in then* domestic ar- 
rangements, considerable improvements 
have been introduced of late years, espe- 
cially since 1849, from dimniLhmg the 
interference of the clergy and friars, and 
limiting them to their purely spiritual 
duties. One of the great ameliorations as 
regards the interior economy of the hos- 
pitals dates from the introduction, In the 
late Prmeess Dona, of those admirable 
women, the Sisters of Charity, whose 
service-, liar e brought about a complete 
revolution in what may be called the 
domestic management. It is to France, 
under the direction of Ike benevolent 
lady above-mentioned, that the poor 
of the Eternal City are indebted for 
this amelioration, and which, however 
strange it may appear, met with great 
l opposition at first from the ecclesiasti- 
cal element m the management of these 
useful institutions. In general the 
hospitals are clean and well i cntilatecl, 
I owing to the large wards, which in 
! the clnuate of Rome can be adopted. In 
| the larger establishments the wards 
| generally converge towards a centre, 
| where the altar stands irnder a dome, 
a form also contributing to good ven- 
tilation. This system of large wards 
also renders the general service easier 
and more economical. The principal 
hospitals of Home are — 


Few cities in Europe are so distin- 1 
guislied for their institutions of public 
charity as Pome, and in none are the 
hospitals more magnificently lodged, or 
endowed with more prmeely liberality, i 
The annual endowment of these esta- 
blishments is no less than 8,000,000 fr. i 
derived from lands and houses, from 
grants, and from the municipal trea- 
sury. Formerly administered by 
separate confraternities, the hospitals | 
were placed by the French Govern- 1 
merit under one general board, as in i 
Paris, from which the best results' 
were obtained. Under the rule of the 
King of Italy, they were committed 
for some time to the enlightened ma- 
nagement of Dr. Pantaleoni, and sub- 
sequently tern 4 erred to the direction of 
a commission, in ordinary times the 
hospitals can i\ reive about 4000 pa- 
tients. Formerly iil-admimstured and 


The great one of Santo Spirito, oh 
the right bank of the Tiber, near St. 
Peter’s (Deputed Inspector, Prince 
Paul Borghese). Founded at the end 
of die 12th centy. by Innocent IIL, 
on the site of a more ancient charity, 
founded in the 8th centy, by Ina, King 
of the West Anglians, it has gone on 
increasing, so as now to form almost 
a small town within itself: it -was 
so richly endowed that it acquired 
the title of U pin a ran tiujm e <U Jlonnt, 
possessing large property in the city, 
and a considerable extent of the coun- 
try which the traveller posses* over be- 
tween Rome and Civita Vecehla. i ts 
net revenues for sick and foundlings 
alone amounted to 959,500 lire. The 
conversion of this mortmain properly 
into rendita has increased the in- 
; come of the establishment const der- 
' ably. Santo Spirito consists of an 
2 r 2 
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liospital properly speaking for the sick, 
of the male sex only, of a clinical 
ward, of a foundling hospital, and a 
lunatic asylum for both sexes. The 
hospital contains in ordinary times 
about 350 medical and surgical cases 
(in 1805, SUU7 patients, of whom 861 
died), and 430 lunatics; but on extra- 
ordinary occasions, as on the outbreak 
of an epidemic, or when ague sets in 
during the summer months amongst 
the labouring population of the Cam- 
pagna, the accommodation is scarcely 
sufficient. All diseases are admitted, 
and the number of patients annually is 
8000 ; the deaths averaging 9~ per cent. 
This small amount of mortality may be 
attributed to the circumstance that a 
large proportion of the admissions are 
cases of the ordinary intermittent fever, 
which seldom proves fatal in the outset, 
and which is soon relieved by an early 
administration of quinine. Attached 
to the hospital is a clinical ward. There 
is also a Pathological Museum, and a 
library, a great part of the books and 
instruments in which were bequeathed 
by the eminent physician Lancisi. The 
Foundling Hospital in S. Spirito, called 
the Pia Casa degli JJspvbti, contains 
upwards of 3000 children; the number 
annually received 1150. It must be 
observed that a great proportion of 
the foundlings are sent out to nurse 
in the country. In addition to this 
hospital, there are others in Home, 
which swell the number of foundlings : 
they oiler such facilities for admission, 
that children are brought here from 
all parts of the province of Rome, 
anti from the neighbouring provinces of 
the late kingdom of Naples. The Lunatic 
Asylum — Ospedule di Santa Maria della 
Picia de Poveri PazrJ — contains about 
620 inmates ; one of the best esta- 
blishments of its class, erected under 
Pius IX., from the designs of Azurri. 
The wards are very cleanly kept, and 
the poor inmates well attended to, 
especially in the female division, since 
the introduction of the Sisters of 
Charity. One of the most frequent 
predisposing causes of mental aliena- 
tion met with here arises from reli- 
gious exaltation; the relative propor- 
tion of ecclesiastics and nuns to the 1 


other inmates is therefore consider- 
able. 

The other hospitals in Rome are the 
Santissimo Salvatore, near S. Giovanni 
di Laterano, for sick and aged females, 
with a clinical ward also, founded m 
12 S 9, soon after Santo Spirito, Car- 
dinal Colonna ; it can admit 560 patients ; 
the number, however, rarely exceeds 
half this number. The mortality, is 
here greater than in any other hospital 
in Rome, being upwards of 17 per 
cent., owing to the insalubrious skua- 
tion in which it is placed, and to 
its admitting many old people affected 
with chronic diseases. A clinical ward 
and an obstetrical school has been 
lately added to this hospital (Dep. 
Inspector, Marquis A. Savorelli). 

San Giacamo in Augusta, in the 
Corso, a surgical and Lock hospital 
for both sexes, with about 450 beds; 
the annual admissions about 2000 ; 
this hospital has been lately enlarged. 
(Dep. Insp., Commendatore Placidi). 

La Consoiazione or Santa Maria in 
Portico, on the S.E. declivity of the 
Capitoline Hill, receives patients of both 
sexes for surgical diseases, and especially 
operations and accidents. The average 
number of patients is about 40. From 
being situatednear the populous quarters 
of the Monti and Trastevere,most of the 
cases of stabbing are taken to it. The 
wards are clean and airy, and the situa- 
tion healthy, which will account in some 
measure for the low annual rate of 
mortality— 7^ per cent. (Dep. Insp., 
Chevalier P. Pericoli). 

San Giovanni di CalaMta, or dei Ben- 
fratelli, in the island of the Tiber, and, 
curiously enough, on the site of an hospi- 
tal attached in ancient times to the temple 
of Esculapius : its more recent name of 
Fate hone. Prate Hi, “Do good, brethren,” 
has been derived from the inscription 
on the begging-box of the friars of 
the order of the Spanish Saint Juan de 
Dios de Calabita, by whom it was 
founded in 1 538 : it only receives male 
patients affected with acute diseases. 
It has 74 beds, but the average number 
of patients does not exceed 40; the 
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mortality 71 per cent. This hospital 
may be considered as a private in- 
stitution, being supported by con- 
tributions, and independent of the 
General Administration of tbe Roman 
hospitals. It is a model establishment 
in every respect. One of its wards, 
containing 20 beds, called the Sala 
Amici, has been fitted up with every 
comfort — from a legacy bequeathed by 
a person whose name it bears — under 
the superintendence of the architect 
Azurri, into which patients are ad- 
mitted on paying a moderate daily 
contribution. 

San Gallicano, in the Trastevere, 
for diseases of the skin and for per- 
sons of both sexes. Average num- 
ber of patients 100 ; in 1805, 608 
patients, of whom 17 died. The build- 
ing, founded in 1724, is well suited for i 
the purpose, and contains 2 large and i 
well-ventilated wards with accommoda- 
tion for 240 in-door patients. The 
principal cutaneous diseases found here 
are psora and ring worm, the latter very i 
prevalent in the maritime districts about 
Rome, particularly on the declivities 
of the Volscian hills, about Sezze, 
Piperno, &c, (Dep. Insp., Prince Philip 
Orsini). 

Sta. Trinita de’ Pellegrini, near the 
Ponte de 5 Qnattro Capi, an hospital 
chiefly for convalescents, where poor 
patients are removed from the other 
institutions : on their recovery they 
are admitted here for 3 days or 
more, and receive clothiug if neces- 
sary on leaving. The average daily 
number of patients who are re- 
ceived amounts to 90. This institu- 
tion, the utility of which cannot be too 
highly spoken of, forms a part of the 
great establishment for the reception of 
pilgrims, founded byS. Filippo Neri in 
1500. In ordinary years about 4000 of 
these pilgrims were lodged in it, but in 
those of Jubilees ( every quarter of a 
century) 300,000 have received relief; 
in 1625, as many as 582,760; in 1725, 
382,140 ; and In 1825, 263,592 pil- 
grims were assisted here. Since the 
change of Government, and the virtual 
abolition of jubilees and pilgrimages, 


as far as regards the lower classes, 
these numbers have greatly diminished, 
as foreign pilgrims nowadays prefer 
railway travelling and comfortable 
hotels. 

San Eoceo, a small lying-in hospital, 
near the Port of the Kipetta, with 26 
beds : although with seldom more than 
10 inmates, there is great liberality as to 
the admission of patients, and nothing 
can exceed the precautions adopted to 
ensure secresy, and to avoid everything 
that can hurt the feelings or injure the 
reputation hereafter of tho^e who are 
admitted into it; neither ecclesias- 
tical nor police jurisdiction is allowed 
within its walls (Dep. Insp., Chevalier 
Luigi Alibrandi), 

Santa Galla, via Bocca della Verita, 
for skin disease convalescents. 

Ospedale Torlonia, an hospital situ- 
ated on the ascent to the Oh. of Sant 
Onofrio, founded by the father of, and 
% ery liberally supported by the present 
Prince Torlonia, for patients labour- 
ing under diseases of the eyes, and 
for surgical cases when operations are 
necessary. It is under the direction 
of the eminent surgeon Mazzoni, and 
is admirably attended to by Sisters of 
! Charity. Attached to it is a home 
for orphans ( Orfanatrofid ) founded by 
the same prince ; the institution is 
situated in a healthy situation, with a 
large garden. 

BamMn Gesu, founded in 1869 by 
some private citizens for children 
suffering from acute diseases. 

Santa Maria in Capella, founded by 
the Doria-Pamfili family for chronic 
patients. 

The principal military hospitals are 
in the ex-convents of S, Eusebio and 
S. Antonio on the Esqniline. • 

A work entitled ‘ Resoconfo degli 
Ospedali di Roma/ published by the 
“ Commissione degli Ospedali di 
Roma,” at the end of each year, will 
interest the professional visitor. 

In addition to these public hospitals, 
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there are several small institutions, of | 
a more private nature, belonging to! 
different nations and corporations : the 
Germans, Spaniards, Portuguese, Lom- 
bards, Florentines, and Lucchese have 
each their separate hospitals ; that of the 
German Pi otestants. founded by sub- 
scriptions, chiefly at the instigation of 
the late Chevalier Bunsen, on the Monte 
Caprino, near the Capitol, for poor Pro- 
testants, deserves particular mention. 
It can accommodate 8 or 10 patients, 
received gratuitously, or, if they can 
afford it, on payment of a small daily 
contribution. The hospital is under 
the protection of the Prussian Legation, 
near to which it is situated: the sick 
ward forms a floor in a large building 
overlooking the Forum and the Pala- 
tine, the upper part of which is occu- 
pied by the officers of the Archaeolo- 
gical Institute, its library, &c., and by 
apartments let out chiefly to artists or 
foreign literary men visiting Rome. 
The hospital department is well deserv- 
ing of the support of our countrymen 
who visit Rome, as the only one where 
poor British Protestants can bereceived. 

The Ospizio of San Michele is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of the sacred 
grove dedicated to the goddess Furina, 
m which Cains Gracchus was killed 
B.c. 1 23. It stands overlooking the port 
of Ripa Grande, in the Trastevere, and 
is an immense establishment, formerly 
intended as ail asylum for poor children 
and infirm persons ; but of late years 
converted Into an institution for in- 
dustrial purposes. The hospital, pro- 
perly so called, now consists of a 
house of industry for children of both 
sexes, a house of correction for women 
and juvenile offenders, and schools of 
the industrial and fine arts, in which 
drawing, painting, music, sculpture, 
&c., are taught: in the industrial por- 
tion upwards of 800 persons are em- 
ployed. -The school of ails perhaps 
aims at an education beyond the 
power of the pupils, although it has pro- 
duced some men of eminence, amongst 
others the celebrated engravers Cala- 
mata and Mercurij. Annexed to this 
hospital, but entirely distinct from if, is 

large prison, 


Workhouse of Sta. Maria degli An- 
geli.-— This establishment, founded by 
Leo XII. in 1824, in the granaries of 
the Government, at the Bams oi Dio- 
cletian, contains nearly 1000 boys and 
girls, chiefly orphans, including about 
100 deaf and dumb, who are selected 
among deserving objects in different 
parishes of the city. The boys are 
taught trades and music, and girls 
what is necessary for domestic service. 
The establishment is supported entirely 
by the City, the yearly expense being 
300,000 fr. An addition has been 
made to this extensive institution by 
the foundation of a hospital for the 
blind, by H. M. Queen Margaret, 
whose name this department bears, 
A uot Mouse, in our English sense of the 
word, for old people in Home, has 
been recently created by the Munici- 
pality in the Convents of S. Cosimato 
and S. Gregorio. 


§ 9, Libraries. 

The principal public and private 
libraries in Rome having been already 
described, together with the palaces 
and convents in which they are 
situated, the present § (9) will serve 
chiefly as a reference to those descrip- 
tions, as wed as to mention the new 
collections not previously so described. 

1. Alessandrma (page 296), Uni- 
versity. Open daily, save Sundays, 
Oet, to March, S to 2, and 6 to 9 p.m. 
It possesses about 90,000 vols. 

2. Angelica (page 234), Concait of 
St. Ago$tinu. Daily 9 to 2, save Sun- 
days, Thursdays, and festivals. Closed, 
in Oct. The entrance to this celebrated 
library is by a door on the rt. of the 
Chmvh of St. Agostino. About 

100.000 vols., and 200 MSS. 

3. Barbemi (page 436), 11. Pah we. 
Thursday s 9 to 2 . Closed from middle 
Sept, to end of Oct. 60,000 vols., and 

10.000 precious MSS, 

Capitolina (page 357). In the Sena- 
tor’s palace on the Capitol, Founded 
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in 1873 for tlie use of the municipal 
employes. Open every day except 
Sundays, from 9 to 3. Above 3000 
vols. 

4. Casanatense (page 266), Kc-cnn- 
vent of the Miner* a. Daily 9 to 3 ; save 
Sundays, Thursdays, and festivals. 

200.000 vols., 2000 MSS. 

5. Chigiana (page 412), Chi /a Palace. 
Apply to the prince, or Ms librarian, 
for admission. On Thursdays from 
9 to 12. Closed in summer. 50,000 
vols., 2000 MSS. 

6. Corsiniana (page 415), Corsini 
Palace. Daily for 3 hours before sun- 
set, excepting Sunday and Wednesday. 
Closed from 1st Aug. to 4th Nov. 

60.000 vols, 3000 MSS., and a very fine 
collection of engravings. 

Erankiimana, 95, Piazza del Bis- 
cione. A circulating library for the 
diffusion of knowledge, founded in 
1871. 

laneisiana. In the palace adjoining 
to the Hospital of San Spirito. Daily 
from 8 to 2. 20,000 vols., chiefly on 
medical subjects. 

Santa Cecilia, 18, Via dei Greek 
Daily, except Sundays, from 9 to 3. 

10.000 vols., exclusively on music. 

7. Sartiana (page 399), Si, Luke's 
Academy , In course of arrangement. 

10,000 vols., chiefly on art. 

8. Vallieelliana (page 275), Monastery 
of the Chiesa Nuovct, Daily from 9 
to 1, excepting Sunday, Monday, and 
festivals. 20,000 vols., 2000 MSS. 

9. Vatieana (page 347), Vatican Palace. 
Daily from 9 to 8, on the same days as 
the Museum of Sculpture. 200,000 
■vols., about 25,500 MSS. 

10 . Vittorio Emanuele (page 389), 
Kinherian Museum. Daily from 9 to 3, 
and 7 to 10 p.M. (in summer 8 to 11). 
This new national library owes its 
nucleus to the Jesuits' library collected 
in the Collegio Romano, which com- 
prised about 65,000 vols,, among which 
many rare, ancient, and modern works, 
and ?000 vols. of raise cllquies* form- 


ing a collection almost unique of its 
kind. In addition to this, the books 
and manuscripts of fifty-nine sup- 
pressed monasteries in Rome have been 
arranged on the shelves of the Vittorio 
Emaimele Library, which is conse- 
quently very rich in ascetic and con- 
templative works, containing about 

450,000 vols. and 5000 MS8. The 
accommodation for students is^ very 
comfortable. For light reading in the 
evening there are nearly 300 re- 
views. 


§ 10. Lituraey ax o Art Academies. 

Aeeademia degli Arcadi, Palazzo 
Alt e nip, % 8, Via dell’ Apolliuare.— Few 
of the Italian societies are so celebrated 
as the Arcadian Academy of Rome, 
founded in 1690 by (Aravina and Ore* 
sennbeni. Its laws, says Mr. Spalding, 
“ were drawn out in 10 tables, in a style 
imitating the ancient Roman. The con- 
stitution was declared republican ; the 
first magistrate was styled custos ; the 
members were called shepherds ; it was 
solemnly enacted that then* number 
should not exceed the number of farms 
in Arcadia ; each person on his admis- 
sion took a pastoral name, and had an 
Arcadian name assigned to him; the 
business of the meetings was to be con- 
ducted wholly in the allegorical lan- 
guage, and the speeches and verses as 
much so as possible. The aim of the 
academy was to rescue literary taste 
from the prevalent corruptions of the 
time : the purpose, the whim, and the 
celebrity of some among the originators 
made it instantly fashionable ; and in 
a few years it numbered about 2000 
members, propagating if self by colonies 
all over Italy, The association com- 
pletely failed in its proposed design, 
but its farce was played with All gravity 
during the 3 8th century; and besides 
Italians, scarcely any distinguished 
foreigner could escape from the Git} of 
the Seven Hills without has ing entered 
its ranks. In 1788 Goethe was en- 
rolled as an Arcadian, by the til le of 
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Megalio Melpomenio ; anti received, 
under the academic seal, a grant of the 
lauds entitled the Melpomenean Melds, 
sacred to the Tragic Muse. The Ar- 
cadia has survived all the changes of 
Italy • it still holds its meetings in 
Rome, listens to pastoral sonnets, and 
christens Italian clergymen, English 
squires, and German counsellors of 
state by the names of the heathens. 
It publishes, moreover, a regular jour- 
nal, the c Grioraale Arcadico which, 
although it was a favourite object of ridi- 
cule with the men of letters m other 
provinces, condescends to follow slowly 
the progress of knowledge, and often 
furnishes foreigners with interesting 
information, not only literary but 
scientific.” This description still holds 
good, for although the tone of the 
Arcadian Academy is now decidedly 
clerical in comparison with that of 
more modern and practical learned 
societies in Rome, it continues to hold 
its meetings in the pastoral grove of 
St. JEnofrio, on the Jameulum, in the 
summer months, when declamations in 
Arcadian prose and verse are indulged 
in to a great extent. 

Aecademia Areheologica. A Ponti- 
fical institution of learned men de- 
voted to antiquarian researches and 
publications. It has no regular 
existence now ; blit holds its sittings 
occasionally in the College of the Pro- 
paganda. 

Aecademia di St. Cecilia, Hon. Pre- 
sident, II. M. King Humbert I.-— This 
institution, of some antiquity, hears 
the same relation to music as the Aca- 
demy of St*. Luke does to the fine arts. 
It has members and professors, and 
confers honorary diplomas. A musical 
Lyceum, under the direction of the 
Academy, was established in 1876 at 
Ho. 8, Yi\ dei Grech The most dis- 
tinguished professors attend to give 
lessons. 

Aecademia Filarmoniea, an institu- 
tion which affords proof of the taste 
for music among the educated classes 
of Rome, The academy is under tho 


direction of a president and council, 
and holds its assemblies in the Pamfili 
Palace, on the Piazza Havona, where 
concerts are given during Advent and 
Lent. These assemblies are often very 
brilliant. Foreign visitors will be able 
to procure admission on application 
to the president, or to the members of 
the Academy. There are several other 
similar academies. 

Aecademia de’ Lincei, so called from 
its device of a lynx, emblematical of 
watchfulness — the earliest scientific 
society m Italy, founded in 1603 by 
Prince Federigo Cesi, who established 
if in his palace. Among other cele- 
brated men who first joined the academy 
were Fabio Colonna, author of the 
botanical work c Fitobasano ; ’ the 
Latin scholar and naturalist, Stelluti, 
of Fabriano ; the great Galileo ; the 
poet Tassoni ; Oassiano del Pozzo, and 
many others, who, however, after the 
death of their founder, Prince Cesi, 
gradually dispersed, so that after 1651 
the Academy virtually ceased to exist. 

On the 3rd July, 1847, Pius IX. 
founded the Pontifical Academy of the 
Nuovi Lined , which in some degree 
recovered the scientific importance 
of the former Academy, but did not 
keep up v ith the scientific progress 
of Europe during the last 20 years of 
that Pontiff’s reign. 

In 1875 the Academy ivas reformed, 
and dropped the title of Pontifical. A 
section of moral, historical, and philo- 
logical seienee was added to the sole 
pre-existing one of physical, mathe- 
matical and natural science, and the 
presidency was conferred on the then 
Minister of Finance, Quintino Sella. 
It has since made great progress and 
much increased Ike number of its 
members and correspondents, including 
the names of Bunsen, Struve, Darwin, 
<fce. The meetings of the Academy are 
held on the first Sunday of every month 
| at the Capitol, and its transactions are 
; published regularly in a very volu- 
minous form. It possesses a library of 
16,000 volumes, many autographs of 
preceding members, and a great collec- 
tion of periodicals. 
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Sect. IT. 

The Pontifical Academy of the Nuovi 1 
Lincei, mentioned above, still exists as 
a separate institution, and meets at the 
Propaganda college. 

Academy of St. Luke, No. 44, Yia 
Bonella, near the Forum. — The Roman 
Academy of the Fine Arts was founded 
in 1588 by Sixtus V., vho endowed 
the confraternity of painters with 
the ch, adjoining, formerly dedicated 
to St. Martina. The academy is com- 
posed of painters, sculptors, and archi- 
tects. The several schools, now placed 
under Government superintendence, 
have been transferred to the Ilemi- 
cycle in Yia di Pipetta. The academy 
possesses a valuable gallery (see p. 398). 

Aceademia Tiberina, founded in 1S12 
for the promotion of historical studies, 
especially those relating to Rome and 
the physical sciences; the meetings 
take place on Sundays in the Palazzo 
Altemps. 

Archaeological Institute ( Jstituio cli 
Corrispondenza Archeologkct ), 130, Yia 
della RupeTarpea, founded in 1829 by 
a few German savans residing in Rome, 
under theauspices of the king of Prussia. 
Many eminent German scholars have 
delivered lectures at the Institute, and 
Bunsen, Gerhard, Lepsius, and Braun 
have contributed largely to the Transac- 
tions it has published — a most interest* 
ing collection on Archaeological Science. 
The meetings are held weekly, gene- 
rally on Fridays at 3 P.M., to which 
strangers are freely admitted, in the 
apartments of the Institute on the 
Monte Oaprino behind the Capitol, 
when papers are read on archaeological 
subjects. Dr. Henzen is the present 
learned director of the society, and Dr. 
Helbig the secretary. The Journal of 
the Society is by far the most useful of 
all the publications on antiquarian sub- 
jects in Rome, and the best record of the 
discoveries that are being made daily 
in and around the Eternal City. The 
library Is considered as the best existing 
for the study of archeology, and can be 
visited on application to Dr. XIcnzen, 


British Academy of Fine Arts in 
Rome. — This Institution was founded 
in 1823 for the maintenance of a free 
and permanent school, chiefly for study 
from living models, for the benefit of 
all British artists visiting or residing 
in Rome. The funds were raised by 
voluntary donations. His Majesty 
George IY. heading the list of sub- 
scribers with 200 d The capital of the 
Academy is vested in four Trustees, — 
Messrs. Penry Williams, Alexander Mac- 
donald, Holme Cardueli, and Arthur 
J. Strutt, and its management is con- 
ducted by a committee chosen yearly 
by ballot from among the resident mem- 
bers. President, P. Allan Fraser, Esq. ; 
Yiee-Presidenfc, C. Pomgdestre, Esq.; 
Secretary, Mr. P. Jourdan. The Aca- 
demy is now located in the Yia Sistina, 
No. 75 d, and is open during the win- 
ter months for evening study from the 
nude model. There is also a costume 
class for study from living models, open 
to subscribers. Theinstitution possesses 
a library including some valuable works 
on different branches of the fine arts, 
as well as a collection of casts from the 
antique for the use of students. Un- 
like the Art Institutions of other coun- 
tries, which are encouraged and assisted 
abroad by their respective Govern- 
ments, the British Academy in Rome 
receives no such help, so that the 
patrons and lovers of art will do well 
to contribute to its funds, which, with 
the increased expenses of rental and 
taxation under the Italian Government, 
are now hardly sufficient to carry out 
the original object of the institution. 
It is indeed doubtful whether the 
primary object of the Academy could 
have been maintained had not Mr, 
P. A. Fraser three years ago made 
a generous donation of J 000/. to the 
institution, and thus set an example 
that lias been liberally followed. 

British and American Archeological 
Society. — This society is almost exclu- 
sively formed of our countrymen and 
citizens of the United States, its objects 
being to study and convey to visitors 
j information on the antiquities in and 
‘about Rome, and to excavate unox* 
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plored ruins and localities promising 
archaeological resulK Family tickets 
for the season, 5 persons, 50 fr. ; mem- 
beris ditto, 2 persons, 25 ft*. During 
the Tv inter and spring frequent excur- 
sions are arranged under the guid- 
ance of some distinguished arehse- 
ologht , either ]><tish or Roman ; lec- 
ture 5 are delivered and com ersazi ones 
held in the Society’s Rooms, 12, Yicolo 
d’Ahbert : President, Lord Talbot de 
Malahide. Mr. J. II. Parker, C.E., 
author of many works on British Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, and more re- 
cently on the Archseology of Rome, 
was until lately acting Vice-President, 
Treasurer, and principal lectiu’er, and 
one of its most zealous members. The 
proceedings of the society are printed 
for the use of members only. This 
society merits the support and en- 
couragement of British and American 
visitors to the Eternal City. 

The Academy of France for the Pine 
Arts is located in the Villa Medici, 
on the Pincian, where French students 
who gain the cc Prix de Pome^ in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, en- 
graving, or music, are maintained by 
tlie French Government for from 3 to 
5 years. There is an annual exhibition 
of their works in the spring, previous 
to their being sent to Paris, Tbe 
present director is M. Cabat, the 
eminent landscape painter, and mem- 
ber of the Institute. 

The French School of Archaeology 
was founded in 1873 by M. Thiers, 
then President of the French Republic, 
for a preparatory residence m Rome 
of students destined to tbe similar 
French establishment in Athens. The 
director is M. Geifvoy, Member of the 
Instirurc. The institution is located 
in the ^ Farnese Palace, above tbe 
Embassy. 

The Spanish Academy of Fine Arts 
has its residence in the Convent of 
St. Pietro Montorio, of which a portion 
was restored and adapted for the pur- 
pose in 1879, at the expense of the 


Borne. 

Spanish Government, to whom the 
protectorate of the church belongs. 

Commissions Areheologica Munici- 
pals, a committee of eight archeologists 
appointed by the City of Rome to super- 
intend and illustrate the discoveries 
made within the walls. The works of 
art and other antiquities brought to 
light in Rome since 1871 are described 
in tbe monthly bulletin published by 
this Commission, under the learned di- 
rection of the Chev. Rodolfo Lnnciani, 

Arfcistical Congregation of the Pan- 
theon. — 0 ftices m the attic chambers 
of that building. The object of the 
society is the advancement of art, for 
which purposes it invites young artists 
to concur for prizes in sculpture, paint- 
ing, and architecture. 

The literary, artistical, and scientific 
societies in Rome, of quite recent date, 
are far too numerous to specify. 


§ 11. Medieval Towers and 
Campanilx. 

Tor de’ Conti, a huge brick tower on , 
the W. declivity of the Quirinal, in the 
street of the same name and near the 
Piazza delle Carrette, erected by Ni- 
cholas Lin 85S, and rebuilt in 1216 by 
Innocent III., both popes being of the 
Conti family, from whom it derives 
its name. Originally of stone, and 
based upon square tula blocks used in 
some building of the kingly period, 
but subsequently cased with brick 
and strengthened with buttresses, this 
tower was of great altitude, and is re- 
ferred to by Petrarch, in one of bis 
letters, as u Turns ilia toto orbe unica 
qum comitum dicebatur.” It formed, 
like tbe other towers of the same kind, 
a place of safety and defence during the 
troubled times of the middle ages. It 
was injured by the earthquake of 1848, 
and was partly pulled down by Urban 
VIII, The view from the summit will 
well repay the fatigue of the ascent. 
This tower, or what riow remains of 
it, is supposed to stand upon, or very 
near the site of tbe temple of Tel his 
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or the Earth, which was situated near 
the house of Spurins Cassius, the Con- 
sul, who in b.c. 485 was hurled from 
the Tarpeian rock. 

Torre deile Milizie, on the Quirinal, 
at the head of the Via Magnanapoli, 
and within the grounds of the con- 
vent of Sta. Caterina da Siena. This 
loftj brick tower was long called the 
Tower of Nero, and pointed out to un- 
suspecting travellers as the place from 
which Nero beheld the tire of Borne. 
We know from Tacitus that the emperor 
witnessed the destruction of the city 
from the Esquiline, and the masonry 
of this building shows that it is of 
mediceval construction. It is generally 
attributed to Pandulfo della Suburra, 
senator of Rome, in 1210, although some 
writers suppose that it \*as built in 
the reign of Boniface VII L, nearly a 
century later (1303), on a site occupied 
by the barracks in which the troops of 
Trajan were quartered. 

There are two well-preserved spe- 
cimens of mediaeval towers, although 
smaller, in the same neighbourhood, on 
the W. declivity of the Quirinal • one, 
the Torre del 0-rlllo, at the corner of the 
Via del Grillo, behind the Forum of 
Augustus ; and the second in the Via 
deile 3 Cannelle, which has the armo- 
rial column of the Colonnas upon it; 
built into one side of it are some good 
ancient architectural sculptures, placed 
here by a certain (haddus At mini, as 
stated on an inscription beneath. Both 
these towers are square, of line brick- 
work, and surmounted by a gallery 
or projecting parapet, the supports of 
which, in white marble, still remain. 

The Torre Millina, at the corner of 
the Via dell’ Amina, leading out of 
the Piazza Navona, is also a good 
specimen of these family strongholds, 
as likewise the Torre Sanguigna in the 
street of that name. 

There are 2 similar towers, but less 
well preserved, behind the ch. of S. 
Martino Moot! (p, 27G), in the valley 
between the Esquiline and Viminal 
hills, and several mutilated ones in the 
Trastevere ; that at the N. extremity 
of the Ponte Sisto bears the name of 


the Pierleone family. The one called 
the Tor di Forti, attached to a strong- 
hold of the Counts of Anguillara, near 
the Piazza de San Crisogono, dales 
from the 13th or 14th century. 

In the Via Portoghesi, No. 18, 
is the Torre della Scimia, erected about 
1 150. “ At one angle of the tower is 
a shrine of the Virgin with a lamp. 
Three or four centuries ago the ad- 
joining palace was inhabited by a 
nobleman who had an only son and a 
large pet monkey. One day the mon- 
key caught the infant up, and clambered 
to this lofty turret, and sat there with 
him in his arms, grinning and chatter- 
ing like the devil himself. The father 
was in despair, but was afraid to pursue 
the monkey lest he should ding the 
child from the height of the tower, 
and make his escape. At last he 
vowed that if the boy were safely re- 
stored to him he would build a shrine 
at the summit of the tower, and cause 
it to be kept as a sacred place for ever. 
By-and-by the monkey came down 
and deposited the child on the ground ; 
the father fulfilled his vow, built the 
shrine, and made it obligatory on all 
future possessors of the palace to keep 
the lamp burning before it. Centuries 
have passed ; the property has changed 
hauds, but still there is the shrine on 
the giddy top of the tower far aloft 
over the street, on the very spot whore 
the monkey sat, and there burns the 
lamp in memory of the father’s vow.” 
— N. Hawthorne. 

The Campanili, or bell-towers, are 
amongst the most unaltered of the 
mediaeval ecclesiastical edifices of 
Rome, as from their solidity they 
have not required the restorations 
that have entirely changed the style 
of the adjoining* churches, that of 
Santa Maria Maggiore being, perhaps, 
the best preserved. They are built 
on an uniform plan, consisting of 
several stories of elegant brickwork, 
separated by cornices of terra-cotta 
or marble; the basement story is in 
general plain, double the height of the 
others, without windows, and origin- 
ally with ail entrance— the upper 
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stories, of -which the general number 
is ti, containing on each side 2 round 
arches, now mostly closed, the 2 or 3 
uppermost having also circular arches, 
but open, and separated by stumpy 
marble columns: these served, as they 
still do, as the belMofts; on some 
there is a niche for a statue of the 
Virgin (Sta. Fiancesca Eomana, Sta. 
Croce). The surface does not appear 
to have been covered with stucco in 
any part, nor indeed was it required 
from the elegance of the brick con- 
struction ; but in those still well 
preserved have been let in circular or 
cruciform slabs of red and green 
porphyry, of green and blue smalt, 
and even of bronze; none appear to 
have been crowned originally with 
spires, but to have been terminated b)- 
a flat terrace over the uppermost bell- 
loft, and surrounded by a deeoiated 
cornice, in the more elegant ones of 
white marble. There is some variation 
in the disposition of the upper lofts, 
that of Sta. Pudenziana being one of 
the most elegant in this respect. There 
is no general rule as to the position of 
these Campanili with regard to the 
sacred edifices to which they were 
attached: in some cases they are 
entirely detached (SS. Giovanni e 
Paolo i, in others on the sides of the 
principal entrances to the churches 
(Sta. Maria Maggiore, Sta. Pudenziana), 
whilst in others still they are built at 
the extremity of the transepts (Sta. 
Croce and S. Lorenzo). As far as can 
be ascertained, these towers date from 
the middle of the 12th to the begin- 
ning of the 14th century. The prin- 
cipal and best preserved are those of 
Sta. Maria Maggiore (1376), S. Maria 
in Cosmedin (1119), Sta. Pudenziana 
(1130), Sta. Francesca Itomana ( 1200 ); 
SS. Giovanni e Paolo on the Ccehan 
(1216), S. Alessio on the Aventine 
(1217), San Lorenzo fuori le Mura 
(1216), S. Maria in Trastevere ( 1140 ), 
S. Giorgio (1280), and S. Crisogono; 
the two latter have been a good deal 
altered by restorations, and have had 
stumpy spires added. This style of 
construction appears to have been 
followed from the 12th to the 16th 
©mty,, the earliest existing being that 


of S. Praxede, the latest that of Santo 
Spirito in Sassia, an extremely elegant 
Campanile, with 4 tiers of double 
recessed arches, erected in the Pontifi- 
cate of Sixtus IF. (1483). 
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§ 12. Piazzas. 

The Piazza del Popolo, at the X. ex- 
tremity of the city, designed by Vala- 
dier under Pius VI I., formed before 
the introduction of railways, :t nobly 
impressive entrance into Rome. This 
and the other piazzas woitliy of note, 
and all the great squarcb in front of 
the principal churches, are sufficiently 
described in the account of the monu- 
ments or public buildings from which 
they derive their names. The only 
one which remains to be noticed is 
not the least celebrated, the 

Piazza di Pasquino, adjoining the 
Braschi Palace, at the S. end of the 
Piazza Navona. It derives its name 
from the well-known torso called the 
statue of Paujinn, a mutilated fragment 
of an ancient one found here in the 
16th centy., and considered to repre- 1 
sent Menelaus supporting the dead 
body of Patroclus. Notwithstanding 
the injuries it has sustained, enough 
remains to justify the admiration it 
has received from artists, Baldiuuoei, 
in his Life of Bernini, tells us that 
it was considered by that sculptor the 
finest fragment of antiquity in Rome. 
It derives its modern name from a 
tailor called Pasquino, who kept a 
shop opposite, which was the rendez- 
I voiis of all the gossips of the city , 
and from which their satirical wit- 
ticisms on the manners and follies 
of the day obtained a ready circula- 
tion. The fame of Pasquin is per- 
petuated in the term p<t^unhtih\ and 
has thus become European, The 
statue of Marforio, which formerly 
stood near the Arch of Septum us 
Severus, was made the vehicle for 
replying to the attacks of Pasquin, and 
for many years they kept up a constant 
fire of wit and repartee. When Marforio 
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was removed to the museum of the 
Capitol, the Pope wished to remove 
Pasquin also ; but the Duke di Braschi, 
to whom it belonged, would not give 
his consent, Adrian VI. attempted to 
arrest his career by ordering the statue 
to be burnt ana thrown into the Tiber ; 
but one of the pope’s friends, Lodo- 
vico Suessano, saved him, by sug- 
gesting that his ashes would turn into 
frogs, and croak more terribly than 
before. Until the introduction of a 
free press, the Romans seemed .to 
regard Pasquino as part of their social 
system : he was in some measure the 
organ of public opinion, and there was 
scarcely an event upon which he did 
not pronounce judgment. Some of his 
sayings were very witty, and fill ly main- 
tained the character of his fellow-citi- 
zens for satirical epigrams and repartee. 
On the visit of the emperor Francis of 
Austria to Rome, the following ap- 
peared : — i¥ G andium nt bis, Fletns p> o~ 
viiin'unm, Pirn mmaUP On the elec- 
tion of Pope Leo X., in 1503, the 
following satirical acrostic appeared. < 
to mark the date mccccxl ,:— u Multi 
coioi card inales cream wit ciecum dm- j 
wnn (X) Leonem." During a had har- 
vest in the time of Pius VI., when the 
^pagnotta, or loaf of 2 bajocclii, had 
decreased considerably in size, the 
passion of the pope for the inscription 
which records his munificence on so 
many of the statues in the Vatican 
was satirised by the exhibition of one 
of these little rolls, with the inscrip- 
tion u Munificent id Pii ScxiiY The 
proceedings of Pius VI. were fre- 
quently treated by Pasquino with con - 1 
siderahle severity. When the sacristy j 
of St Peter’s was completed, the fol- 
lowing inscription was placed over 
the principal door;— a Quod ad Templi 
Yotkani ornamcninm pubUca void jlagita- 
hmt , Pm Vf. fecit," &c. Pasquin’s 
reply was as follows 
“ PuMica I men liris ; Non publica vola fuere, 

Sed tumuli ingenii vota lucre tui.” 

Cawna exhibited his draped figure 
of Italy for the monument of Alfieri 
during the French invasion; Pasquin 
immediately exhibited this criticism:— 

'< C.uha a quest i \ olu V lu slugliaU, 
ill 1’ Italia vt itiu, oil ii spogiuita.” 


Soon after certain decrees of Xapoleon 
had been put iu force, the city was 
desolated by a severe storm, upon 
which Pasquin did not spare the em- 
peror 

** I/Altissimo in Vu, ci manda la tempera, 
L’AltiSbimo qua qm, ci fcoglia quel die resta, 

E fra le Due AUhstmi, 

Stiamo noi mahsiimi.” 

His satires frequently consist of dia- 
logues, of which the following are fair 
exampLes : — 

“ I Franc esi son’ tutti kidii. 

Non tutti— ma Buonapaile.” 

On the marriage of a young Roman, 
called Cesare, to a girl called Roma, 
Pasquin gave the following advice: — 
u Cave, Caesar, ne tna lionvt JlcspuhUca 
fat If 3 Oil the next day the man 
replied, “ Qissar impend l Pasquin, 
however, would not be outdone, and 
answered, “ Ergo corombibw.” His 
i distich on the appointment of Hol- 
| stenius and his 2 successors, as libra- 
rians of the Vatican, is historically 
interesting. Holstenius had abjured 
Protestantism, and was succeeded iu 
his office by Leo Ailatius, a Chian, 
who was iu turn succeeded by a Syrian, 
Evode Assemani. Pasquin noticed 
these events in the following lines ; — 

“ Praduit haareticus. Post huuc, scliismaticus. 

At nunc 

Priest Turoa. Petii bibliotheca, vale I ” 

Another remarkable saying is recorded 
in connection with the celebrated bull 
of Urban VIII., excommunicating all 
persons who took snuff in the churches 
of Seville. On the publication of this 
decree Pasquin appropriately quoted 
the beautiful passage in Job, “ Wilt 
thou break a leaf driven to and fro ? 
and wilt thou pursue the dry stubble?” 
Contra folium , quod vento rapitur , osten- 
dis poientiam iuam , et stipukm siccam 
per sequent *? 

Iu the new quarter on the Esquiline 
the Piazza dell’ Independent is a fine 
square, surrounded with villa resi- 
dences, but the dimensions of the 
Piazza Vittorio Emauuele, as yet only 
designed, between the Basilicas of H. 
Maria Maggiore and S. John Lateran, 
promise to make it one of the finest 
modern squares in Europe. 
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The other principal square % : n the 
new quarter of the Esquihne, are those 
of Dante, Guglielmo Pepe, and Man- 
fredo Fanti. 


o lb. Promenades and Public 
Gardens. 

Pinciaa Hill.— The most beautiful 
and frequented promenade in Home 
is that on the Monte JPincio, occupying 
all the lex cl space between the Muro 
Torto and the gardens of the Villa 
Medicis. These gardens are ap- 
proached by a line drive rising from 
the Piazza del Popolo, constructed in 
the reign of Pius VII. On this ascent 
has been placed as a fountain an im- 
mense urn in Egyptian granite, dis- 
vered some years ago in the Piazza di 
Venezia, but originally found in a vine- 
yard beyond the Porta S. Lorenzo ; it 
is one of the largest masses of this 
material in Pome, measuring more 
than 850 cubic feet. The other ascents 
are from the Piazza di Spagna, passing 
before the ch. of la Triinia de Monti 
and the Villa Medici. The gardens 
are handsomely laid out in flower- 
beds, drives, and walks. In the centre 
is the obelisk, discovered in the Circus 
of Varianus (see p. 158), and dedi- 
cated by Hadrian to Antinous. From 
the terraces overlooking the Piazza del 
Popolo we enjoy one of the finest 
prospects of Home, with the Vatican and 
danieulmn hills in the background. 

A fountain, with an hydraulic clock, 
supplied by the Marcian Aqueduct, a 
gymnastic-yard for children, and a col- 
lection of busts of the most celebrated 
Italians, are late additions to this lovely 
promenade. 

The Passeggiata di S. Gregorio, be- 
tween the ch. of that name and the 
Colosseum, is planted with mimosas, 
and affords an agreeable place of re- 
sort for the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring quarters during the heat of the 
summer months. 

TheGiardino di Termini, between 
the Via Hazionalc and the railway 
station, is a triangular space planted 


w illi trees grouped round the beautiful 
basin and jet of Marcian water. 

(Hardino del Gianicolo, a very pretty 
public garden be. ween the Ch. of 8. 
Pietro Montorio and the Fontana Pa- 
olina, crossed by the new road lending 
to the Villa Famphili-Bom. It com- 
mands an extensive % iew. 


§ u. Protestant Cemetery, 

The Protestant Burial-ground Lone 
of those spots which all foicygn tra- 
vellers will regard with melancholy 
interest. It is situated near the Porta 
di S. Paolo, close to the Pyramid of 
Cains Cestius. The silence and seclu- 
sion of the spot, and the inscriptions, 
which tell the British traudler m his 
native tongue of those w ho iun e found 
their last resting-place beneath the 
blight skies of the Eternal City, ap- 
peal irresistibly to the heart. The 
cemetery has an air of romantic beauty 
which forms a striking contrast to 
the tomb of the ancient Homan and 
the massive city walls and towers 
which overlook it. Among those v ho 
are buried here are ihe poets Shelley 
and Keats; Richard Wyatt ami John 
Gibson the sculptors, and John Bell 
the celebrated surgeon. Near the 
entrance of the old cemetery , u inch is 
of limited space, and now no longer 
used, is the monument of John Keats, 
with the following inscription : — 
“This grave contains all that was 
mortal of a young English poet, v ho, 
on his deathbed, in the bitterness of 
his heart at the malicious power of 
Ms enemies, desired these words to 
he engraven on his tombstone : * Here 
lies one whose name was writ in 
water/ February 24 , 1821 .” This 
monument was repaired in the spring of 
1875, under the direction of Sir Vincent 
Eyre. Mr. Wairington Wood liberally 
executed for it, at his own expense, a 
marble medallion portrait of Keats, from 
a mask in the possession of the late Mr* 

: Severn, who was the poet’s intimate 
friend. The grave of John Bed!, the 
eminent writei on anatomy and surge*!'} , 

1 ^ close by. The tombstone of Shelley 
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is in tli e upper pari of the new burial- 
ground, under the Aurelia n wall, with 
this inscription : — “ Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Cor Cordiuin. Natus xv Aug. 
mdccxcii. obiit vni Jul. mdcccxxii. 

“ Nothing of him that doth lade. 

But doth buffer a faoa change 
Into something rich and strange.” 

The expression Cor Qoidir.n, “the 
heart of hearts,” is in allusion to 
the story that, when his body was 
burnt on the shores of the gulf of 
Spezia, the heart was the only por- 
tion that the fire did not consume. 
The poet’s own description of this 
cemetery is touchingly appropriate 
“ The English burying-place is a green 
slope near the walls, under the pyra- 
midal tomb of Cestius. and, asl think, 
the most beautiful and solemn ceme- 
tery I ever beheld. To see the sun 
shining on its bright grass, fresh, 
when we visited it, with the autumnal 
dews, and hear the whispering of the 
wind among the leaves of the trees 
which have overgrown the tomb of 
Cestius, and the soil which is stirring 
in the Hin-warm earth, and to mark 
the tombs, mostly of women and young 
people who were buried there, one 
might, if one were to die, desire the 
sleep they seem to sleep.” See also 
Shelley’s poem “ Adonais,” in which 
the cemetery and the pyramid of Ces- 
tius are mentioned. By far the greater 
number of monuments bear the names 
of Englishmen : the other Protestants 
interred here are chiefly citizens of 
the United States, Germans, and Swiss. 
There are also several liussia us, having 
belonged to the Greek Church. Many 
of the monuments are in good taste, 
and artistically executed. Worthy of 
attention in its simplicity is the plain 
travertine slab, with its feeling hiscrip- 
tion,erected by the Hon. Capt. Spencer, 1 
11. N., to 5 British sailors who were 
drowned, “ when on duty from their 
ship off Fiumicino, in May, 1825, us a 
testimony of respect ami regret of 
their captain.” Near the entrance 
is a memorial raised to the amiable 
Chev. Kcestner by his friends, chiefly 
English. The grave of John Gib- 
sou is in the upper part of the new 
cemetery, near those of Mr. Woodward, 


so long clergyman of the British Pro- 
testant Church, and of the popular 
hanker of Pome, Mr. E. Macbean, a very 
creditable specimen of Mr. Cardwell’s 
talent. The building in the lower part 
of the cemetery is a hall for the tem- 
porary reception of corpses of any 
nationality, intended to be sent abroad 
for interment. It was liberally erected 
at the expense of Mrs. King, mother 
to General King, then United Siates 
Minister at Home— the usage being 
very general amongst American citizens 
to have the remains of their relatives 
conveyed to their nati v e country. The 
ground is remarkably well and neatly 
kept. A sum amounting to about 
5000 fr., subscribed by British and 
other Protestants, is invested in ihe 
Italian funds, the interest of which is 
applied to defray the salat y of a keeper, 
who is always in attendance, and for 
the expenses of repairs. 


§ 15. Villas (Modern). 

“A few cardinals,” says ForsylM 
“ created all the great villas of Home* 
Their riches, tlieir taste, their learn- 
ing, their leisure, their frugality, all 
conspired in this single object. While 
the eminent founder was squandering 
thousands on a statue, he would allot 
but one crown for his own dinner, 
lie had no children, no stud, no dogs 
to keep. He built, indeed, for his 
own pleasure, or for the admiration of 
others ; but lie embellished his coun- 
try, he promoted the resort of rich 
foreigners, and he afforded them a 
high intellectual treat for a few' pauls, 
which never entered into Ids pocket. 
His taste generally descends to Ms 
heirs, who mark their little reigns by 
successive additions to the stock. How 
seldom are great fortunes spent so 
elegantly in England! How many 
are absorbed in the table, “the field, 
or the turf !— expenses which centre 
and end in the rich egotist himself.” 

Villa Albani (purchased by Prince 
Torlonia, with all its contents, for 
a sum exceeding 125,000 1, sterling). 
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Admittance on Tuesdays from 12 to 
4, by an order, to be obtained at tbe 
bank of Messrs. Spada and Flamini, 
Via Condotti, or through a banker. 
The Oasino stands a short distance on 
the rt. beyond the Porta Salara, and 
was' built in the middle of the last 
century by Cardinal Alessandro Al- 
bani. The design was entirely his 
own, and was executed under his 
superintendence by Carlo Marchionni. 
“Here,” says Forsyth, “is a villa 
of exquisite design, planned by a pro- 
found antiquary. Here Cardinal Al- 
bani, having spent his life in collecting 
ancient sculpture, formed such porti- 
coes and such saloons to receive it 
as an old Homan would have done: 
porticoes where the statues stood free 
upon the pavement between columns 
proportioned to their stature ; saloons 
which were not stocked but embel- 
lished with families of allied statues, 
and seemed full without a crowd. 
Here Winckelmann grew into an an- 
tiquary under the cardinal’s patronage 
and instruction; and here he projected 
his history of art, which brings this 
collection continually into view.” At 
the first French invasion the Alban i 
family incurred the displeasure of 
Napoleon, who carried off from the 
villa 294 pieces of sculpture. At 
the peace of 1815, the spoils, which 
had been sent to Paris, were re- 
stored to prince Albani, who, being 
unwilling or unable to incur the ex- 
pense of their removal, sold them, 
with the single exception of the Anti- 
nous, to the king of Bavaria. Notwith- 
standing these losses, the villa is still 
rich, being surpassed only by the Mu- 
seums of the Vatican and the Capitol. 
Fortunately for the interests of art, 
the mansion did not suffer, as some ! 
others about Rome did, during the 
military movements in 1849, and it 
therefore remains in all its beauty, 
with its ^harming grounds, its sculp- 
tures, and other artistic treasures un- 
injured. The objects of art are con- 
tained in the Casino and the Coffee-house , 
between which is an extensive parterre, 
laid out with great taste. 

!, ( The Casino consists of a fine 
portico, decorated with columns of 


granite and cipoliino, surmounted by 
a suite of halls, and having on each 
side wings in the form of galleries, 
opening from as many vestibules all of 
which are decorated with sculptures. 
A detailed catalogue is sold on the 
spot; each object has its name at- 
tached, most of the determinations 
having been made by Winckelmaim. 
Commencing wkh the Great Portico, 
the most remarkable objects in it are 
sitting statues of (51) Augustus, and 
(79) Agrippina, (54) of Tiberius, and 
(61) of a female, supposed to be Faus- 
tina. Statues in niches of (55 , Tiberius, 
(59) Lucius Vents, (64) Trajan, f 72) 
Marcus Aurelius, ( 77 ) Antoninus 
Pius, and (821 Hadrian; few, if any, 
of these statues have, however, their 
original heads, (66, 74) 2 altars with 
reliefs of a dance of the Hours and 
3 fine basins in pavonazzefto and 
cippolino marble. Of the many hemes, 
that of (52) Mercury with a Greek in- 
scription is the most interesting. 

On the 3. of the portico is ( TI.) the 
Vestibule or Atrio dello Cariatidi, so 
called from a (19) statue of a Caryatid, 
bearing on the back of the basket the 
names of the sculptors Criton and 
Nicholaus of Athens, who are supposed 
to have lived in the time of Augus- 
tus; on each side are (16-24) statues 
of Canephorce. From the vestibule 
opens the 1. gallery, used as a conser- 
vatory, in which are placed a series 
of busts, the most deserving of notice 
being those of (48) Alexander the 
Great, ( 45 ) Scipio Afrieanns, (40 \ 
Hannibal, Homer, and Epicurus ; of 
the statues in the niches— (4<>) a 
male figure grasping a dagger, called 
Brutus, probably a combatant in 
the arena; (l 10) a Faun with fruit in 
his lion-skin covering, a Muse, and a 
handsome Vase, with dolphins for the 
handles. Returning through the great 
portico, on the rt. are a series of rooms 
forming the corresponding wing of 
the casino, a vestibule, followed by the 
Conservatory, out of which opens a 
series of smaller rooms, divided off 
as follows 

1. Atrio di Giunone, contains statue 
of (93) Juno and several busts. 2. The 
1 Second Gallery, with several statues ; 
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(106) a Faun and young Bacchus, in 
the centre a vase 'with Bacchanalian 
reliefs ; ( 120 ) Cains Caesar, the son 
of Augustus; herrnes of (158) Eu- 
ripides, (118) Seneca, and f 112) Numa. 
The next room, 3. Sala dalle Colonne, 
with an ancient mosaic pavement, 
has a remarkable column of alabaster 
of the variety called Fiorito , found 
near the Emporium. The sarcopha- 
gus (131) which stands here, with 
reliefs of the marriage of Peleus 
and Thetis, has been pronounced by 
Winckelmann to be one of the finest 
bas-reliefs in existence ; a circular altar 
with reliefs representing a triumphal 
dance; (132) a good bust of Lucius 
Veras; an Etruscan priestess; J,H3) 
Livia sacrificing. 4th Boom, Gabinetto 
Prime, or of the Terra-cottas. —(161) A 
curious bas-relief representing Diogenes 
in a large jar receiving Alexander; 
( 1 64) a bas-relief of Da* dal us and Icarus 
in rosso - antico ; a colossal mask of 
a river-god; (165) an ancient fresco 
representing a landscape ; several inte- 
resting terra-cotta bas-reliefs, found in 
the grounds of the Villa Caserta, now 
the Convent of the Liguorini, on the 
Esquiline, the most remarkable being, 
(181 ) Minerva presenting a sail to the 
Argonauts in the fitting out of the 
ship Argo; Latonaand Artemis; a frieze 
of the Hours ; Silenus in a bacchana- 
lian scene, & c, 6fch Boom, Gabinetto 
Secondo.— In the centre a large tazza 
with the Labours of Hercules, found 
near the temple of that demigod 
erected by Domitian on the Via 
Appia ; (195) statue of Leda and the 
Swan; on the walls are several Ro- 
man inscriptions, 7th Boom, Gabinetto 
Terzo,— (205) Small bas-relief repre- 
senting Iphigenia in Tauris recog- 
nizing Orestes and Pylades ; (222) an 
interesting mosaic of the Nile, with 
several of the animals inhabiting 
its banks; (202) a bas-relief in pa- 
vonazzetto marble of a bacchanalian 
feast ; several Roman inscriptions. 
8th Boom, Gabinetto Quarto.— (2 19) 
A Faun in Parian marble. This 
room opens on a terrace shaded with 
ilexes, leading to the Bujliardo , and 
on which are placed numerous sepul- 
chral cippi, bas-reliefs, inscriptions, 


&c. Over the door is (223) a bas-relief, 
supposed to represent Achilles and 
Memnon. The Biqliardo is hand- 
somely decorated with marbles, and 
has a few indifferent statues. Re« 
turning to the Great Portico of the 
Casino , from an oval vestibule opens a 
flight of steps leading to the 1st floor 
of the palace: in this vestibule are 
statues of Ceres and Isis, Bacchus and 
Hercules, and some colossal masks. At 
the foot of the staircase are a statue 
of Rome triumphant; and an ancient 
painting of two females, called Livia 
and Octavia, sacrificing to Mars ; and 
as we ascend (885) bas-reliefs of the 
death of the children of Niobe ; (895) 
a colossal mask in rosso-antieo : and 
over the side doors (893) fragments of 
friezes, supposed to represent the dis- 
tribution of corn to the people by 
Antoninus Pius in honour of his wife, 
and a procession of draped females, 
called the orphan children of Faustina. 

Apartments on 1st floor.— I n 
the wall opposite the foot of the stairs 
is a Quadrat ns Maximus , or arithmeti- 
cal puzzle, cut in marble. 

Sala Ovale : ( 905) a good sitting statue 
of Apollo. The statues round the room 
are (906) an athlete attributed to 
Stephanos, a pupil of Praxiteles ; 
(915) a Cupid bending his bow; 
(913) Fauns; a Silenus; and (922) a 
Mercury. On each side of the win- 
dow are 2 very good columns of giallo - 
antico ; and above a curious bas-relief 
of a race of children; in which are 
represented the carcercs of a circus. 
The door on the rt. leads into the 

Galleria Hobile, a fine room, opening 
out of which are several smaller 
ones: the roof is painted by Mengs, 
and represents Parnassus with Apollo 
and the Muses; the walls are richly 
ornamented with marbles and mosaics, 
and have several bas-reliefs let into 
them, the most remarkable of which 
are (1008) Hercules and the Hesperides ; 
(1009) Daedalus and Icarus; (1013) a 
male personage called Antinous holding 
a horse in front of a Corinthian por- 
tico; figures of Antoninus with the 
caducsens, and Faustina, personifying 
Peace and Rome. Over the . prin- 
cipal entrance (1014) a bas-relief in 
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the archaic style, representing a sacri- 
fice, with a Corinthian temple in the 
background : the figures sacrificing 
are those of Victory, Diana, Venus, 
Apollo. (1023) Busts of Gordian III., 
and (1020) of Messalina; heads in 
white marble, busts in alabaster. 

In the 1st Room on the rt. are hermes 
busts of (1040) Socrates, (1034) Theo- 
phrastus, and (1436) Hippocrates, and 
over the chimney (1031) a 'very ancient 
bas-relief of Zethus, Antiope, and Am- 
phion. The frescoes of ancient edifices 
on the walls are by P. Anesi; the Venus 
and Cupid on the roof drawn by swans 
by Becchicti art. In the 2nd and 3rd 
room is a collection of pictures removed 
from the Palazzo Albani, at Rome, the 
best of which are (2nd room)— (7) 
Guido Rent, the Mater Dolorosa; (14) 
Oucroino , a saint ; (64) Caravaggio, 
fruit-seller; (36, 57) Luca Giordano, 
children ; (74) Giorgione (?), man’s por- 
trait ; (77) Ifonfredi, the Good Samari- 
tan. 3rd room, ( 1 36) Lomemchino , 
man's portrait; (37) Peruqino, a paint- 
ing in 5 compartments, representing the 
Adoration of the infant Saviour by the 
Virgin with saints, the Crucifixion, the 
Magdalen, and an Assumption, signed 
and dated 1491, consequently one of 
Peru gin o’ s early works. (3b) Nicole dn 
Piilbjno, a large Ancona in compart- 
ments. (J ittlio Romano , 2 composi- 
tions in water-colours of bacchanalian 
scenes, (fuido, the head of an old 
man. Titian , small portrait of Paul III. 
Luca Giordano , 2 pictures of children. 
Giorgione, a good male portrait Tinto- 
retto, a Crucifixion, and another of the 
same subject attributed to Vandgck . 
Albano, a small Holy Family. Vander- 
werf, a Descent from the Cross. (35) 
Luca Signorelli , the Virgin and Child, 
with SS. Lawrence, James, Sebastian, 
and the Donatorio, for whom the pic- 
ture was painted ; in the next room are 
(49) a small painting or sketch of the 
Transfiguration attributed to Raphael 
himself ; It is about 4 ft. square, and 
stood formerly in the bedroom of the 
Princess Albani ; (7 1 ) Carlo Maratta, the 
Death of the Virgin and Resurrection 
of Lazarus. Returning to the Galleria 
Ifobile, the 1st Room on the left contains 
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CROWNED WITH THE LOTUS-FLOWER, 
found in the ruins of the Villa Adriana, 
and which Winckelmaim has described 
with rapture : 4< as fresh and as highly 
finished,” he says, “ as if ir had just 
left the sculptor's studio. This work, 
after the Apollo and the Laocoon, is 
perhaps the most beautiful monument of 
antiquity which has been transmitted 
to us." 

2nd loom.— Four Etruscan sepul- 
chral urns in alabaster from Vol- 
terra; (977) bas-reliefs or plaster casts, 
Hercules and Apollo contesting for 
the Tripod ; (990) a series of bas-reliefs 
in an archaic or Etruscan style, of a 
priestess before Berenice, the wife of 
Ptolemy Evergetes ; and (980) of 
Leucothea with young Bacchus and 
Nymphs; (985) a large bas-relief of 
Lynceus and Pollux, a good piece of 
Greek sculpture, stated to have boon 
brought from the Parthenon ; statues of 
an Etruscan priest and priestess. 

In the 3rd Room are some paintings, 
, amongst others (18) a bacchanalian 
scene in Aquarelle by Giulio Romano; 
(21) a portrait of Tomas Moms, attri- 
buted to Holbein ; (20) a cop) of 
Raphael’s Baiberini Fornarina; (33) a 
curious painting, supposed to represent 
the family of Raphael and its genealogy, 
the author, one of his descendants, 
Antonio Sara , holding the inscription 
“ Genaloqia Raphaels SanctU (Jrbinatus f 
the portrait of Giovanni, the father of 
the great painter, is supposed to hate 
been painted in 1 589 by Raphael liimsel f. 
There are also some pictures by h \m 
da To oli, a street view by the architect 
Vamitelli , and some drawings by 
Romenichmo. From this we enter the 

Gabinetto at the eastern extremity 
of the casino, which contains several 
good specimens of ancient art ; (962) 
the bronze Apollo Sauroctonoh, con- 
sidered by Winckelmaim as the original 
statue by Praxiteles, described by Pliny 
— it was found on the Avon! me, and has 
been much restored; a small bronze 
statue of Minerva ; (933) an ancient 
copy, also in bronze, of the Farnese Her- 
cules ; fine bas-relief of the Repose of 
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and (960) another, in marble, supposed 
to be of the poet Fersius; (948) a 
Diana in alabaster, with head and 
hands of bronze ; (964) a legless statue 
of iEsop in Pentelic marble*, (942) a 
small one of Diogenes. 

In the remaining 3 rooms leading 
to the Sala Ovale have been placed a 
series of indifferent tapestries from 
Flemish designs, executed at Rome; 
some paintings by Gio> gionc, the 2 best 
(10 audio) Bacchanalian scenes; in 
the 3rd or last, portraits of Card. 
Albaui, the founder of the villa, by 
Carlo Maratta, of Clement XL, a 
picture of His election as Pope, and of 
several possessions of the family. 

The Coffee-house, —The second part 
of the Villa A ibam consists of a semicir- 
cular portico, supported by columns of 
granite. Under the arcade are several 
statues, busts, and masks, all much re- 
stored. Amongst the former, those most 
worthy of notice are Isocrates, (610) 
Chrysippus, f 634) a veiled Caligula, 
(607) Antisthenes, 2 statues of Carya- 
tids, and others of Bacchus and Her- 
cules. In the vestibule, leading from the 
portico to the Gallery, is a very large 
tazza in Egyptian breccia, with statues 
of (b41) Marsyas, (7 1 1) Juno, and (704) 
Silenus, 

The Gallery, Galleria del Canopo, 
is a very handsome apartment; it 
contains (691) a Canopus in green ! 
Egyptian basalt, probably of the time I 
of Hadrian.— Ancient mosaics form the 
pavement ; statues of Juno and a nymph 
— on the pedestals on which they stand 
are ancient mosaics, one of which, ( 696) 
found at A tin a, near Arpino, represents 
the delivery of Hesione from the 
monster — the other, (663) a school 
of philosophers, from Savsina, in the 
Romagna; (682) an Ibis with a ser- 
pent in rosso-antico ; a handsome can- 
delabrum; statues (684) of Atlas bear- 
ing on his shoulders a Zodiac with its 
signs, and Jupiter in the centre; and 
of the Bona Dea with a Fawn ; (676) 
a large bust of Jupiter Serapis in gieen 
basalt and marble; and (678) a Boy 
concealed behind a comic mask. 


BONAPARTE. 

."Egyptian Hall. — In an open portico 
beneath the coffee-house are arranged 
several specimens of Egyptian sculp- 
ture— (562) a statue of the goddess 
Pnscht, in black granite, and 558) 
another of Ptolemy Plnladcdphus, 
colossal ; in the centre of the room is 
(559) an elephant in the same material, 
true to nature, of the Asiatic species ; 
4 sphinxes in limestone, 2 in black 
marble, all probably of the Roman 
period of the time of Hadrian : several 
specimens of sculpture and inscriptions 
are let into the adjoining wall, which 
forms one > of the foundations of the 
parterre; in one of the alleys lead- 
ing from the entrance-gate towards the 
Casino is a colossal bust of Winehel- 
maun, by Woljf, placed here in 1857 
at the expense of King Lewis of 
Bavaria: and on each bid* of the stairs, 
descending from the Casino to the 
parterre, colossal busts of Trajan and 
Titus. Near the entrance to the 
gi omuls on the 1. is a marble pillar, 
supposed to have been a Meta from 
some circus. 

The view of the Sabine and Alban 
ranges from the upper part of this 
villa, and especially fiom the windows 
and roof of the Casino, is very tine. 


Villa Bonaparte, adjoining the Porta 
Pia, formetly Pmtuw, from thcPrinccss 
Pauline Bonaparte Borghese, the sister 
of the first Napoleon, to whom it be- 
longed : it occupies all the space 
along the Aurelian Wall from the 
Porta Salara to the Porta Pia, The 
Casino is elegantly fitted up, and the 
gardens handsomely laid out. It now 
belongs to Prince Napoleon Charles 
Bonaparte, the youngest son of the late 
Prince of Canino. From a terrace on 
the city wall there is a magnificent 
view over the Campagna to the Sabine 
and Alban hills. This beautiful resi- 
dence was greatly injured by the shells 
of the beseigiug Italian troops on 
Sept. 20, 1870, when they entered 
Rome by a breach in the Aurelian 
Wall which encloses the E. side of the 
villa grounds. 


Villa Borghese, outside the Porta del 
2 o 2 
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Popolo, and. extending to near the Via seasons, remained closed for some 
Salara ; the grounds are open to the years, in consequence of the restora- 

public only four times a week, in the tions and new laying out of the 

afternoon ; and the Casino, with its grounds, rendered ^ necessary by the 
galleries of statues, on Saturdays, from devastations committed, and the cut- 
2 until 4 in winter and spring, and ting down of the plantations during 
after 3 p.m. during the summer the siege in 1849. The Casino re- 
months. The Villa Borghese, one of mained luckily untouched, as did the 
the favourite resorts of the Roman specimens of sculpture which it con- 
people in summer, and the most tains, although at one time it was 

convenient promenade for the upper proposed to remove the latter to the 

classes and foreign residents at all Vatican to ensure their safety. 


Plan of Gallery at Casino Borghese— Ground Floor. 



This Casino, formerly used as a mained due at the fall of the French 
summer residence, ,was erected by empire, and has never since been paid. 
Cardinal Scipio Borghese, from the A great portion, therefore, of the pre- 
designs of Vansanzio, enlarged during sent collection of the Villa Borghese 
the last century, and converted into a has been made by the two last princes, 
gallery of sculpture by the late Prince The Casino consists of 2 floors, the 
Borghese, under the direction of the rooms on the lower one contain- 
eminent architect Canina, to whom also ing ancient sculpture, those above 
are due the interior arrangements, de- modern statuary and pictures. There 
corations, ’&c. The Borghese family are catalogues for each floor, which 
formerly possessed a very rich col- will be lent to the visitor, upon appli* 
lection of ancient^ sculpture found in cation to the custode, I. The entrance 
excavating on their numerous posses- is from a portico 70 ft. long, enclosed 
siong, and especially at Gabii, which by an iron grating, under which are 
were arranged here and in another ranged— 2, 1 1, 23. ancient candelabras; 
casino close by called the Museum three mutilated bas-reliefs from the 
Gabmum. The most valuable of these Arch of Claudius, which stood near 
were removed to Paris by Napoleon, the Piazza Sciarra ; 14. a sarcophagus, 
for which an indemnity of IS millions with bas-reliefs of naval sports, with 
of francs was promised to Prince Bor- the representation of a harbour and a 
fihese. but of which a larffe sum re- lie-htihonsp 



Sect. IV. 

II. Great Hall or Salon e, decorated 
with columns of oriental alabaster, 
and veneered on the walls with 
marble, chiefly qiallo untico. This 
magnificent room, the ceiling of 
which, painted by Mario Rossi in 
the last century, represents the ar- 
rival of Camillus at the Capitol, is 
paved with ancient mosaics of gla- 
diators and combatants in the amphi- 
theatre, discovered in 1834, amongst 
the ruins of a Roman villa at la 
Giostra, near Torre Nuova, one of the 
Borghese possessions on the Via La- 
bicana. These mosaics are interesting 
for the costumes of the figures repre- 
sented, and the animals they are com- 
bating— -lions, tigers, panthers, oxen, 
deer, buffaloes, antelopes, and ostriches. 
Many of the figures have names an- 
nexed ; a certain Astacius, who waves 
a flag over his fallen antagonist Astivus ; 
another, designated as Alumnus Victor, 
holds up in mark of triumph the bloody 
knife which he has just drawn from 
the mortal wound inflicted on his ad- 
versary ; a third, Scrpcnus killing a 
panther: many of the combatants 
wear helmets with closed visors and 
have long shields. As works of art these 
mosaics have little pretensions, and date 
probably from the latter part of the 
3rd century. It is supposed, like a 
somewhat similar one discovered in 
the Thermae of Caraealla and now in 
the Lateran Museum, to have deco- 
rated the gladiators’ unrobing-room in 
the Roman villa above mentioned. 
The principal specimens of sculpture in 
the Salone are— 1. A statue of Diana; 
5. The colossal bust of Juno; and 3. 
Another of Isis ; 4. A colossal dancing 
faun; 7. A statue of Tiberius; 9. 
Augustus as Pontifex Maximus: 11. 
A statue of Bacchus, forming part of 
a group of that divinity and Ampelus ; 
15. A colossal figure of Bacchus; A 
statue of Caligula; 14 and 16. Colossal 
busts of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, 
— Bas-reliefs of young Bacchus and 
Pan, beneath No. 11; and the large 
alto-relievo of Curtius leaping into 
the gulf. The busts of the 12 Caesars, 
in coloured marble, are modern, as 
well as the medallions on the pi- 
lasters; the frescoes of animals on the 
roof are by Peters. 
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Opening out of the Salone on the 
rt. is Room III., the Sala di Giunone, 
so called from, 1 . the statue of Juno 
Pronuba (6), which stands in the 
centre, discovered in a Roman villa 
near Monte Calvo, at the 32nd mile 
on the Via Salara : the other statues 
are, 3. Urania; 9. Leda and the 
Swan with Cupid; 4. Ceres; 5. a 
Venus Genitrix ; 20, an interesting bas- 
relief, discovered at Torre Nuova, 
representing the birth of Telephus ; 
11. a bas-relief of Cassandra borne 
from the altar. The paintings of the 
roof are by De Angelis ; that in the 
centre representing the Judgment of 
Paris. 

Boom IV., called the Sala di Rroole, 
from the many sculptures relating 
to Hercules which it contains. The 
group in the centre is that of a 
! combating Amazon ; bas-reliefs (3, 4, 

1 17, and 18), which formed the sides and 
covers of sarcophagi, of the Labours 
of Hercules ; another sarcophagus, 
with, 10. a bas-relief of Tritons and 
Sea Nymphs, with a mask of Oceanus 
m the centre; 21. a statue of Venus, 
not unlike that of the Capitol ; seve- 
ral statues, and, 6, a colossal bust of 
Hercules; 45, a statue of Hercules in 
female attire with a distaff; casts of 
the legs of the Farnese Hercules, 
formerly in the possession of the 
Borghese family, now in the Museo 
Nazionale at Naples. 

Boom V., or Camera di Apollo. This 
room, decorated with columns of 
Egyptian granite, has paintings of 
Apollo and Daphne, by Angeletti ; 
of the Valle of Ternpe, by Moore ; and 
of Apollo and Diana, by Labruzzi; in 
the centre is, 1. a statue of Apollo ; and 
round it others of the Muses, 3. A 
bust of Scipio Africanus ; 4. A statue 
of the Metamorphosis of Daphne into a 
laurel ; 6. A good group of Vguus and 
Cupid ; 7 and 1 1. Busts of Bacchantes ; 
8. A statue of Melpomene; 10, of 
Clio; 13. A sitting figure of Anacreon, 
from Monte Calvo ; 14. A colossal 
bust of Lucilla, wife of Lucius 
Verus; 16. Erato; 18. Polymnia. 

A passage leads to Boom VI., the 
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Galleria, or Great Gallery, a magni- ; 
fieent hail, 60 ft. long, opening on the : 
garden, decorated with paintings by 
Ma rchetti and De Augelis. The story 
of Galatea is painted by the latter. 

2 columns and the pilasters are in 
oriental alabaster ; the medallions by 
artists of the last century. The series 
of busts, in porphyry with alabaster 
torsos, of the 12 Ccesars are modern. 
The porphyry urn, in the centre of the 
room, is said to have been brought 
from the Mausoleum of Hadrian. 32, 
A bronze statue of the young Geta. 

Boom Til, Cabinet of the Her- 
maphrodite. 7. The statue of that 
fabulous being was found near the 
Church of Sia, Maria della Vit- 
toria, with that of the same subject 
now in the Louvre. A third statue, 
nearly identical, was excavated in 
1878, not far from the same spot, that 
is between Via Firenze and Via 
Napoli, on the Esquiline, by Signor 
Costanzi, in digging for the founda- 
of the new theatre NaJonale. 3. A 
statue of a Faun or Satyr ; 6. Bust of 
Titus; 11. A copy in marble of the 
bronze statue of the shepherd Martius 
in the Palazzo dei Conservator! at the 
Capitol; 10. A bust of Tiberius; 10. 
of Gorbulon ; 15. A headless statue of 
a youth, supposed to be Ilus, of fine 
workmanship, discovered in 1830 near 
Men tana, the ancient Nomentum. The 
ancient mosaics on the floor, repre- 
senting fishing scenes, were found near 
Castel Arcione, on the road to Tivoli, 
and are interesting as showing that 
the mode of fishing with a round or 
cast net was exactly the same as is 
now practised on the banks of the 
Tiber. 

Boom VIII., Camera di Tirteo, for- 
merly called hello (Jamhlahnt, the can- 
delabra having been lately removed 
to the Vestibule to make room for 
— 1. the statue of Tyrtaeus, now in 
the centre of this apartment. The 
Borgkese Gladiator, one of the finest 
statues in the Louvre, formerly stood 
here. The paintings, by Pecheux 
and Thiers, represent the Death of 
Milo, Polydamas, and Theseus. Of 
the other statues the most w.mavVnblp 


are — 2. Minerva Polias ; 4. Apollo in 
a toga, with a griffon and a tripod ; 5. 
A colossal bust called Lncilla ; 7. A 
triple Caryatid or Canepbora; 10. 
Leda and the Swan, discovered near 
Frascati in 1823; 15. JEseulapins and 
Telesphorus ; a bas-relief of 3 draped 
fgures, a female in the centre, from 
the sepulchral monument of some 
senatorial family. 

Boom IX., or Camera Bgmaea, In 
the centre stands a marble group of 
a boy on a dolphin, trying to force 
open its mouth, and called Pakemon, 
son of Athamas and In#; 3. Isis; 
4. Paris; S. Ceres in black marble; 
10. A modern statue of a Gipsy, in 
bronze and mai ble ; 19. A colossal 
bust of Hadrian; 20. An indifferent 
statue of a Venus. 

Boom X., Camera del Fauno. 1. The 
fine statue of the Dancing Faun in 
the centre of this room was discos ered 
in 1832, with several others purchased 
by P. Borghese, in the ruins of a 
Homan Villa at the 32nd mile on the 
Via Salara. 2. Good draped statue 
of Ceres; 3. Mercury or 

inventor of the lyre; 4. Satyr; 8. 
Copy of the Faun of Praxiteles, in 
Parian marble; 9. Pluto; 14. Sitting 
statue of Periander. Busts: <>. of 
Seneca; 7. of Minerva Gorgolapha, 
or with the head of Medusa on her 
helmet. 19. Group of Bacchus and 
Libera. 

The Upper Story is reached from 
the Gallery by a winding staircase, 
and is entered by 

Boom I., or the Galleria. The fres- 
coes on the ceiling are by Lanfnmeo ; 
the Landscapes on the side* walls by 
Hackaert and Ma rchetti. The three 
principal groups of statues in the 
centre are by Bernini, and represent, 
2. iEneas carrying off Anebises, one of 
the artist’s earliest works, said to have 
been executed when he was onh 15 
years old; 1 . Apollo and Daphne, when 
he was in his 18th year; and 3. David 
in the act of slaying Goliath, one of 
Bernini’s finest works. The several 
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the tables is a bust of Canina, the cele- 
brated antiquary, by Bisetti. 

Room. II. Camera del Kitratti l. 
The bust of Paul Y. by Bernini; 27. 
The portrait of Marc Antonio Bor- 
ghese, father of that pope, by Guido ; 

7. That of Paul V., by Caravaggio ; 3. 
The bust of Card. Scipione Borghese 
is also by Bernini. The numerous 
other family portraits here are of 
little interest as works of art. Open- 
ing out of this room is one with 
architectural subjects by March etti; 
and beyond is a cabinet, on the 
ceiling of which is a painting of a 
Satyr and sleeping Venus, by Gagne- 
reau, also called Jupiter and Antiope. 

Koom V., Camera della Venere Vin- 
citriee, so called from the, 1. statue of 
Princess Pauline Borghese, sister of 
the first Napoleon, by Canova, who 
has represented her as Venus Victrix. 
She was one of the most beautifully 
elegant women of her day. The bas- 
reliefs over the four doors, in tjiallo- 
antico, by Poeetti, represent — 2. 
Jupiter and his Eagle; 3. Venus and 
Cupid ; G. Paris ; 7. Apollo. The 
statues, 4 and 5. of V enus and Paris 
are by Petma. The paintings on the 
walls, of Helen and Paris, the Death 
of Achilles, the Departure of Helen, 
and those on the ceiling, are by Gavin 
Hamilton, an English artist settled 
in Rome in the last century. The 
Presentation of the Infant Paris to 
Hecuba, in the octagon above the 
central window, is one of the earliest i 
works of Camnauccini. 

Koom VI., Camera di Orizonte, has its 
walls covered with pictures, painted 
by Bloemer, of Antwerp, called Ori- 
zonte by the Italians, The sculptures 
on the chimney-piece, in rosso-antico, 
of a bacchanalian procession and sacri- 
fice arc by A, Penna : and the modern 
statue of a Bacchante playing on the 
lyre, with a Cupid, by TadoliuL 
On the opposite side of the Casino, 
and on the same floor, are 2 rooms 
containing a number of indifferent 
pictures, amongst which, 4 of ani- 
mals by Peters; a San Marino, by 
Pompeo Battoni ; a representation of 


a tournament at the Vatican, in the 
presence of the pope and his court, is 
interesting for the costumes, and for the 
view of bt. Peter’s, then in progress, 
when the raising of the dome had only 
been commenced ; and an indifferent 
modern statue of Diana by Cawtceppi. 

In the upper part of the grounds 
stood the Villa Oigiati, better known 
by its traditional name of the Casino of 
Raphael. It consisted of 3 rooms deco- 
rated with frescoes, arabesques, and 
medallions, in which Raphael’s beauty 
of design was combined with the most 
delicate fancy . They were fortunately 
removed to the Borghese Palace be- 
fore the events of 1849, when the 
casino was demolished. The fresco 
of the Rape of Helen, attributed also to 
Raphael, was removed before the Casino 
came into Prince Borghese’s possession, 
and was included in the portion of the 
Uampana collection sold to the Emperor 
of Russia in 1861 : it is well known 
as being reproduced on the earthen- 
ware of CJrbino and Gubbio. In another 
part of the park is a facsimile of a 
small Roman temple dedicated to Faus- 
tina, the peristyle consisting of 2 
granite columns with their ancient 
Corinthian capitals, and with copies 
before it of the Greek inscriptions, now 
at the Louvre, found on the site of the 
Villa of Herodes Atticus, on the Via 
Appia. 


Villa Lante, on the Janiculum, built 
from the designs of Giulio Romano, 
contained 4 rooms painted in fresco by 
Griulio Romano and his scholars. The 
frescoes which decorated the large 
saloon are now in the Borghese Gallery, 
Room IX. Some remains of the 
frescoes in the other rooms, which had 
been covered with whitewash, have 
been restored to sight by the present 
occupant of the villa, M. Eavard, a 
talented French artist. From this 
spot a magnificent panorama is en- 
joyed, —-the city, river, Campagna, and 
mountains around, gradually sloping 
down towards the sea. 
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Villa Ludovisi was founded by Card. 
Ludovisi, the nephew of Gregory XV,, 
and is now the property of the prince 
of Pioxnbino, descendant of the Lu- 
dovisis, with whose order it may be 
seen on Thursdays after ] p.m. during 
the winter and spring, when not in- 
habited by the family. The grounds, 
which are very extensive, reaching 
from the Porta Pinciana to the Porta 
Salara, include a portion of the Gardens 
of Sallust. They contain 3 casinos. 
The largest, on the 1. of the entrance, 
built from the designs of Domeni- 
chino, is the family residence, but has 
nothing worthy of notice in the in- 
terior. The 2nd casino, on the rt., con- 
tains a rich collection of ancient sculp- 
tures, arranged in two rooms on the 
ground-door, with good catalogues for 
the use of visitors. 

Hoorn I. The principal objects in 
this hall are statues of— 1, Hercules 
Thermalis ; 4. Pan teaching the flute 
to Olympus; 45. Venus coming out 
of the Bath ; 30. Another Venus; 15. 
A senatorial figure, having the name 
of the sculptor, Zeno of Aphrodisium, 
cut on the toga; 16. A series of 
sepulchral bas-reliefs representing the 
Labours of Hercules; 19. Urania; 
9. Bust of Geta; 20. Colossal bust of 
Juno in an archaic style ; 28. Semi- 
colossal bust of Venus ; 42, 46. Hermes 
of Mercury and Minerva ; 48. Hercules 
Victor of Achelous ; 34. A fine co- 
lossal mask in rosso-antico marble ; 39, 
40. Basts of Vespasian and Hadrian. 

Eoom II. Containing, 1. The fine 
group of the sitting Mars reposing 
with a Cupid at his feet, found 
within the precincts of the Portico of 
Octavia, and restored by Bernini, — it 
is supposed to have formed a group of 
Mars and Venus ; 2. Bust of Claudius ; 
3. Statue of Apollo; and 5. of Mi- 
nerva Medica ; 7. The celebrated 
group called Theseus and ZEthra, also 
Telemachtis and Penelope, but con- 
sidered by Winckelmann to represent 
Orestes discovered by Electra ; it bears 
the name of a Greek sculptor, Menelaus 
pupil of Stephanas ; 9. A fine statue of 
a youth with goat’s ears, called a 
Satyr, the torso and legs alone ancient ; 
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Colossal bust in bronze of Marcus 
Aurelius ; 15. A fine head of Juno, 
veiled; 23. Good heroic statue of 
Antoninus Pius; 2th A statue much 
restored, supposed to be of Bacchus ; 
30. A statue of Bacchus ; 21. A bronze 
bust of Julius Csesar, considered 
to be one of the finest portraits of 
that great man ; 28. The so-called 
group of Arria and Pcetus, discovered 
together with the Capitoline Gladiator, 
and belonging to tin* same composition, 
is considered by Winckelmann to re- 
present Canace receiving the sword 
sent by her father fEolus ; 30. Statue 
of Mercury; 34. A statue of the Venus 
of Cnidos coming out of the bath ; 41. 
The fine colossal head known as the 
Ludovisi Juno ; 43. Bernini’s cele- 
brated group of Pluto carrying off 
Proserpine, one of his finest works : 
44. A bust of Hygeia ; 46, 50. Busts of 
Augustus (?) andAntinous; a colossal 
Minerva, the Pallas Iliaca, by Antio- 
chus of Athens; 52. A bust of Clo- 
dius Albinus; 54. The sitting statue 
of a Hero.* 

In the ground-floor hall of the 
Casino of the Aurora, occupying the 
highest part of the grounds, and in- 
habited by the family in May and June, 
is the celebrated fresco, by Gm'uno, 
representing Aurora in her car driving 
away Night and scattering flowers in 
her course. Over the entrance-door is 
a charming group of 4 Cupids shooting 
with bows and arrows, in one of the 
lunettes to the 1. is Daybreak, repre- 
sented as a youth holding a torch in 
one hand and flowers in the other. 
In another opposite is Evening, as a 
young female with a child sleeping. 
In one of the adjoining rooms on 1. 
are 4 landscapes in fresco, with a 
circle of angels in the centre of 
the vault ; 2 painted by Domcm- 
chino , and 2 by Gucrcim ; and in 
another some very beautiful groups of 
Cupids, by T. Zucchero. 

On the ceiling of the Upper Saloon, 
above the Hall of the Aurora, is a fine 
fresco of Fame, accompanied by Force 
and Virtue, also by Guomno, A door 

* The finebt statues In the Ludovisi gulp i.v 
have been photographed by Mr. Anderson ; these 
photographs may be procured at bpithbver's 
Library. 
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to the 1. opens into the billiard-room, 
with a fresco ceiling of angels; next 
comes a cabinet painted with a trellis 
of vines ; and lastly a saloon decorated 
with large paintings representing the 
reformation of the calendar, and the 
reception of the Japanese legates by 
Pope Gregory XIII. From the ter- 
race on the roof opens an extensive 
panorama over Rome and the ad- 
joining Campagna. The garden con- 
tains many statues, antique marbles, 
and other sculptures ; among w hich 
are a Satyr attributed to Michel 
Angelo ; a Sepulchral Urn, with 
high reliefs of a combat between 
Romans and some barbarous nation; 
and opposite the entrance gate a co- 
lossal block of Egyptian granite, on 
which is supposed to have stood the 
Sallustian Obelisk tp. 142) ; it measures 
323 cubic feet, and weighs nearly 25 
tons ; it was found within the precincts 
of this villa. The grounds are taste- 
fully laid out in pleasure-grounds, and 
well pierced with drives and alleys of 
box, evergreen oaks, and cypresses: 
near the entrance, on the 1., are two 
gigantic specimens of the Platanus 
orientalis, amongst the largest that 
exist of this tree. 


Villa Madama, on the eastern slopes 
of Monte Mario, about ll m. from the 
Porto del Popolo. This interesting 
villa derives its name from Margaret 
of Austria, the natural daughter of 
Charles V,, who married Alessandro 
de’ Medici. It was built by Giulio 
Romano for Cardinal Giulio de’ 
Medici (afterwards Clement VII.), 
but from the designs of Raphael. 
It became the property afterwards of 
Ottavio Farnese, duke of Panna, and 
now belongs to the ex-king of Naples, 
but has long remained unteuanted. 
The villa consists of a beautiful loyqia, 
opening on a terrace garden, and richly 
decorated with paintings by Giulio 
Romano and Giovanni da Udine : the 
three cupolas of its vault are particu- 
larly beautiful, especially its frieze in 
fresco of griffons, and the white reliefs 
upon a blue ground on the pendentives. 
In two rooms on the E. side of the 
building are some good frescoes ; those 


forming the deep frieze round the large 
hall and the. ceiling, representing 
Apollo and Diana in their . chariot, 
drawn by horses and oxen, with birds 
and animals in the compai fcments, and 
the Medicean arms in the centre, are 
by Giulio Romano. These frescoes are 
engraved in G rimer’s work on ‘The 
Architectural Decorations of Rome 
during the 15th and 16th Centuries/ 
The front towards Rome was to have 
consisted of a hemi cycle, decorated 
with Doric half-columns and niches, 
but was never completed; the opposite 
front, formed for the greater part by 
the loggia of 3 arches, is Ionic. A road 
opening out of that connecting the 
Ponte Molle with the Porta Angelica 
leads to the Villa Madama, which can 
i now he visited, the family of the gar- 
dener of the neighbouring grounds re- 
sidingin it. The house is better cared for 
than it formerly was, and the beautiful 
loggia, formerly open to all weathers, 
is now enclosed. From the terrace 
opening out of the great hall there 
is a lovely view over the plain of the 
Tiber, the N. part of the city, and the 
Sabine Mountains. The geologist will 
be interested in examining the strata 
close to the Villa Madama ; they 
contain a great quantity of fossil 
marine shells of the pliocene period. 
A path from here through the woods 
leads to the top of Monte Mario, and 
to the Villa Mellini. 


Villa Massimo, formerly diustini- 
ani, near the Lateran, to be seen by an 
order from Prince Massimo, remark- 
able for its frescoes illustrating the 
chefs-d’oeuvre of Dante, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, by modern German masters. 
The first room contains subjects from 
the Divina Comniedia, by Koch and Rh. 
Veit; the subjects of the 2nd, by 
Schnorr, are from the Orlando Furioso ; 
those of the 3rd, by Oienbeck and 
Fiihrich , are from the Gerusalemme 
Liberata. 


Villa Massimo Rignano, or Sains- 
tiana , opposite the Villa Ludovisi, 
entered from the Via di San Basilio, the 
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property of Duke Massimo, the head of 
the second branch of that historical 
family. It stands on the site of the 
Gardens of Sallust. The Casino is 
one of the most elegant of the villas 
'within the walls of Rome, the flower- 
gardens exceeding all others for their 
beauty, variety of plants, &c. In the 
great dining-room is placed a mar- 
ble statue of the unfortunate Count 
Rossi, assassinated in June, 1848. It is 
perhaps the flnest portrait statue by 
Tenerani. There is a fine entrance to 
this villa, with iron gates, from the 
Via di San Nicolo di Tolentino. 


Villa Mattel, on the Cafiian, now 
the propel ty of Baron Richard von 
Hoffmann. The grounds, which are 
being greatly impi oved bj the owner, 
command splendid views — that of 
the Alban hills, with the aqueducts 
of the Campagna and the walls of 
Rome in the foreground, is, perhaps, 
unsurpassed ; the view over the 
baths of Caracalla and the Aventine 
is also very fine. Several speci- 
mens of ancient marbles are placed 
in different parts of the grounds, many 
of which have been found on the spot; 
of the latter, on each side of the fine 
alley of ilexes, two pedestals of statues 
dedicated to Marcus Aurelius by the 
officers and soldiers of the 5th cohort of 
the Vigili, who were stationed here; 
their names are all inscribed on 
them. The principal interest of the 
Villa Mattei is from its situation 
and the magnificent views from its 
grounds. The wall of Servius Tullius 
encircled the part of the Radian on 
which the Villa Mattei stands. 


Villa Medici,— This fine villa, on the j 
Monte Pincio, the seat of the French i 
Academy, and the property of the; 
French Government, was built by Car- i 
dinal Ricci, of Montepulciano, from i 
the designs of Annibale Lippi, with 
the exception of the garden facade, 
which is attributed to Michel Angelo. 
It was subsequently enlarged by Card. 
Alessandro de* M edici, prior tohis being 
elected Pope as Leo XI . Galileo passed 


some time in retirement here, and it is 
said that he inhabited a pas ilion with 
a chapel, where the marble Madonna is 
now seen on the ascent. Over the 
door of the room where Galileo was 
imprisoned has been put up this in- 
scuption, “Here was the prison of 
Galileo Galilei, guilty of haring seen 
the earth revolve round the sun/’ 
The situation of this villa is one of 
the finest in Rome, and the grounds 
are neaily a mile in circuit. The 
panoramic views from the summit 
of the edifice and from the Bel- 
vedere in the garden, are mag- 
nificently extensive. The villa con- 
tains a large collection of casts, and 
in the garden is a colossal statue of 
Rome. The French Academy, founded 
in 16b0hy Louis XIV., was established 
in this villa in the beginning of the 
present century ; an annual exhibition 
of pictures by French artists takes 
place here every year in May. Upon 
the walls of the palace towards the 
garden are several interesting frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture, amongst 
others a curious relief of II. Codes 
on the Sublician Bridge, and some re- 
presenting temples and other edifices 
of ancient Rome. 


Villa Mellini, on the summit of the 
Monte Mario, about a mile from the 
Porta Angelica by an excellent car- 
riage-road : open to visitors. Entry nee 
J franc. It was built by Mario Mellini, 
from whom the hill on which it stands 
derived its name. It is situated in one 
of the finest situations about Rome, its 
great attraction being the magnificent 
view it commands over the city, the 
Campagna, and the distant mountains.* 
The casino offers little interest, ex- 
cept for the view from the Bel vide re 
on its summit. The Monte Mario is 
an interesting point in a geological 
point of view, being composed of 
beds of the tertiary marine strata 
clays and sands, on which rest those 
of volcanic" tufa. The marine beds, 
especially those of gravel and sand, 
are rich in fossil shells of the Suhapen- 

* The panorama from the Villa Mrilim lias 
boon photographed very succmftdly by Mr. 
Anderson, to be procured at Spit-hover's, 
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nine or Pliocene period, more than 300 
species having been obtained from 
this locality ; the best points where 
they can be procured are on the slopes 
toward the Tiber, behind the Villa 
Madama, and along a path leading 
through oak woods, and about £ ni. 
farther N , particularly in the ravine 
which opens into the meadows of la 
Farnesiua, now used as a military exer- 
cising ground, and at its N.W. ex- 
tremity. 


Villa Pamphili-Boria, entered by a 
grand approach, formed out of the ruins 
of the Oorstni Villa, about Jm. beyond 
the Porta S. Pancrazio (open to the 
public on Mon. and Frid. including 
carriages, private or hired, piovided 
drawn by 2 horses; on Sund. onty by 
special permission from Prince Douaj, 
the most extensive villa on this side of 
Rome, the grounds exceeding 4 m. in 
circuit. It was presented by Innocent 
X. to Olimpia Maidalchim, the wife ot 
Ms brother, in 1050, and was arranged 
from the designs of Antmori and Al- 
gardi. The grounds are laid out in 
gardens, avenues, terraces, and planta- 
tions, among which the lofty pines, 
which form so conspicuous a fea- 
ture in all views of Rome on this 
side, add considerably to the beauty 
of the spot. The fountains and cas- 
cades are in the fantastic style of 
the 1 7th century. The Casino was 
also built by Algardi. In 1849 the 
casino and the grounds of the villa 
were occupied by the republican 
troops of Garibaldi, who maintained 
his position here for many weeks 
against the whole power of the French 
army. The advantages of the situ- 
ation soon made it essential to the 
success of General Oudinot’s opera- 
tions that the Romans should he dis- 
lodged, and, after having been taken 
and retaken several times, the casino 
and its grounds were finally occupied 
by the French troops. During the 
frequent struggles between the con- 
tending armies on this spot, many 
men fell on both sides; and it is 
needless to say that the gardens, 
fountains, statues, and edifices, were 
seriously injured. From the side of 


the grounds overlooking St. Peter’s 
we have a better view of the flank 
of the basilica than can be obtained 
from any other place. The colum- 
baria and tombs discovered in these 
grounds mark the line of the ancient 
Via Aurelia, The most complete 
columbarium, a very large one, and 
surrounded by several smaller, is imme- 
diately behind the new Chapel; it also 
suffered during one of the combats 
in 1849, by the fall of its walls; it 
contains some hundred urns, but few 
inscriptions ; and is considerably below 
the surface. Near it has been recently 
erected a semicircular church decorated 
with ancient Corinthian columns for 
the use of the family, and communi- 
cating with the casino by a subter- 
ranean passage, and on the opposite 
side are a Swiss cottage and dairy. A 
monument to the Flench who fell in 
the sanguinary struggles about the 
v ilia has been raised, at the ex- 
tremity of one of the great avenues 
of evergreen oaks; it consists of an 
octagonal temple, having a statue of 
the Virgin on its front, covered by a 
canopy supported by 4 white marble 
Doric columns, with the names of 
several of the dead who lie beneath in- 
scribed on the basement. Opposite the 
Porta di San Pancrazio, the villas of the 
: Vasceilo, Corsini, and of the Quattro 
Venti, being nearer to the walls, and 
exposed to the fire and the frequent 
sorties of the besieged, were reduced 
to an irremediable state of ruin. The 
two latter have been since purchased 
by Prince Doria, and a part of their 
grounds added to the Villa Pamfili, 
forming a new approach from the 
Porta di San Pancrazio. An ancient 
paved way has been discovered near 
the Orangery of the Villa Pamfili, 
which is supposed to have been a cross- 
road from the Via Aurelia to the Via 
Vitellia. 


The Villa WolkonsM, formerly Pa- 
lombara, on the Esquiiine, occupies, 
with the Villa Massimo, a consider- 
able extent between the two roads 
leading from Santa Maria Maggiore 
to the Basilicas of the Lateran and 
of Santa Croce ; it is the property of 
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the Russian princely family of Wol- 
konsky. The grounds are handsomely 
laid out. From the highest point there 
is a fine view over the Campagna and 
Alban Hills. The arches of the 
Neronian Aqueduct, which carried 
the Claudian waters ftom the Porta 
Maggiore to the Ceelian, traverse the 
grounds, and afiord a series of natur- 
ally framed views through their open- 
ings, which will delight lovers of 
the picturesque. A curious Colum- 
barium, consisting of 3 chambers 
superposed, has been opened in the 
grounds of this vil a, near the aque- 
duct; on the front which faced the 
ancient Via Labicana is an inscription 
in fine Roman characters, stating it to 
have belonged to a certain T. Claudius 
Vitalis, an architect, and erected by 
Eutychius, one of the same trade ; it 
is of brick, and supposed to date from 
the time of Nero. The terra-cotta 
sarcophagus in the lower chamber, 
with bones, is of a much later period. 
Strangers are admitted into the grounds 
with a permission to be obtained from 
the Russian embassy. The Casino is 
a mere garden-house, and devoid of 
interest. 


§ Id. Weather and Climate. 

Sir Janus Clark, in his work on 
Climate, describes that of Borne as 
“mild and soft, but rather relaxing 
and oppressive. Its mean annual 
temperature, as determined by 33 
years’ observations at the Collegia 
Romano, is 60° 1', or 1]° below that 
of Naples, and 44° below that of 
Madeira. The mean temperature of 
winter still remains 10 3 higher than 
that of London, and is somewhat 
higher than that of Naples, hut is 1 1 ° 
below that of Madeira. In spring the 
mean temperature is 0° above London, 
1° colder than Naples, and 4° colder 
than Madeira. In range of tem- 
perature Rome has the advantage 
of Naples, Pisa, and Provence, but 
not of Nice. Its diurnal range is 
nearly double that of London, Pen- 
zance, and Madeira. In steadiness of 
temperature from day to day Rome 
mes after Madeira, Nice, Pisa, but 


precedes Naples and Pan.’ In regard 
to moisture, Rome, although a soft, 
cannot be considered a damp climate. 
Upon comparing it with the dry, 
parching climate of Provence, and 
with that of Nice, we find that about 
one-third more rain falls, and on a 
greater number of days. It is, how- 
ever, considerably drier than Pisa, 
and much more so than the S.W. 
of France. The average annual rain- 
fall at the Collegio Romano Observa- 
tory is 29} inches. The frosts which 
occur in December and January are 
seldom of long continuance, being more 
the effect of radiation under a brilliant 
clear sky than of a freezing atmo- 
sphere. The months of December 
1879 and January 1880 afforded a re- 
markable exception to this, it having 
frozen nearly every night during both 
months, the thermometer falling on 
several occasions to 22° Fahr. The 
thermometer in an ordinary winter 
seldom falls lower than 25° Fahr., 
although it was as low as 17° in Feb- 
ruary, 1845. December and February 
are the coldest, and July and August 
the hottest months in the year, their 
respective mean temperatures being 
47° 2' and 75° 9 r , and the greatest 
heat in the shade 93 J 7'. During 
the month of July, 1880, the centi- 
grade thermometer stood at 40° (108° 
Fahr.), in the shade, on several occa- 
sions, a degree of heat not observed 
since the year 1841. The maximum 
heat, from 25 years’ observations at 
mid-day, occurs between July 20 and 
August 10. Upon an average of several 
j ears, rain falls on 95 da) s, 1 55 are 
fine, 122 cloudy, of which 88 are sun- 
less. During the winter— from Decem- 
ber 1870 to February 1871— the fall 
of rain was excessive, more than 20 
inches having fallen in 2 months ; 
which raised the level of the Tiber 
to above 17] meters (57 J feet) — the 
greatest height reached during the 
present eenttu*)- producing most de- 
structive floods in all the lower parts 
of the city. Snow is not common, and 
seldom lies on the ground for more 
than 21 hours. The N. wind, or tmmou * 
tam i prevails often for a considerable 
time during the winter and spring, 
as it did in the year l SCO for nearly 3 
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months : when long-continued, it is mo- 
derate and agreeable ; but it is some- 
times harsh and penetrating: this, how- 
ever, seldom extends beyond 3 days, 
though the years 1868, 1869, and 1HT9- 
1880 were remarkable exceptions. The 
scimcco , or S. and S.E. winds, although 
relaxing, produce little inconvenience 
during the winter months ; in summer 
their debilitating effects are more 
marked and oppressive. The hour 
immediately following sunset is the 
most unhealthy time of the day, 
and in summer especially few of the 
natives expose themselves to its in- 
fluence. Another local peculiarity 
is the care with which the Romans 
avoid the sunny side of the street and 
exposure to the sun generally : it 
is a saying that none but English- 
men and dogs walk in the sunshine 
at Rome. In a city built like Rome 
the native practice in this instance is 
unquestionably the most prudent ; for 
the rapid transition from a powerful 
sun to shady streets open to the keen 
spring winds is severely felt hy inva- 
lids. The malaria fevers, which have 
existed from the earliest period of 
which we possess any correct details, 
have no doubt been increased by the 
depopulation of the country. They are 
of the same nature, both in their pro- 
ducing causes and general characters, 
as the fevers which are so common in 
the fens of Lincolnshire and Essex in 
our own country, in Holland, and in 
marshy districts over every part of 
the globe, and at inconsiderable height 
above the sea. The form and symp- 
toms under which these fevers manifest 
themselves may differ according to the 
intensity of the producing cause, or to 
local circumstances in the nature of the 
climate or season when they occur; but 
it is the same disease, from the fens 
of Lincolnshire and the swamps of; 
Walcheren to the pestilential shores 
of Africa, only increased in severity, 
cmteris paribus, as the temperature in- 
creases. Malaria fevers seldom occur 
epidemically at Rome before July, and 
they cease early in October with the 
first autumnal rains, a period during 
which few strangers reside there. The 
fevers of this kind which exist at 
other seasons are generally relapses, 


or complicated with other diseases, 
such as affections of the lungs. In 
severe seasons the mortality amongst 
the native population is often increased 
three-fold by influenza,accompanied by 
fever. One of the most common predis- 
posing causes of this fever is exposure 
to currents of cold air, or chills in damp 
laces, immediately after the body has 
een heated by exercise and in a state 
of perspiration. This is a more fre- 
quent source of other diseases also 
among strangers in Italy than is gene- 
rally believed by those who are un- 
acquainted with the nature of the 
climate. Exposure to the direct in- 
fluence of the sun, especially in the 
spring, is also an exciting cause, and 
a frequent determining one of re- 
lapses. Another is improper diet. It 
is an established fact that whole- 
some nourishing food and a liberal 
allowance of wine are necessary to 
preserve health in situations subject 
to malaria. Sir James Clark remarks 
the long-observed exemption of the 
populous parts of large towns, in con- 
sequence of the greater dryness of the 
atmosphere, and adds, “ A person may, 
I believe, sleep with perfect safety in 
the centre of the Pontine marshes by 
having his room kept well heated by 
a fire during the night.” The mias- 
mata which produce malaria fevers 
originate in the exhalations from 
swampy lands with rank vegetation, 
whose fermentation under a hot sun 
emits microscopic spo > «?, which more or 
less poison the atmosphere, and are 
transported by currents of air. Thus it 
is evident that a S. wind blowing across 
the Pontine marshes towards Rome 
must be charged with these noxious 
germs. They are dispelled hy fire, and 
their advance is prevented by walls and 
houses. Hence we find that the con- 
vents on some of the hills within the 
immediate circuit of the city walls are 
occupied from year to year by reli- 
gious communities with comparative 
innocuity, while it would be dangerous 
to sleep outside the same walls for a 
single night. Nothing is now better 
understood than that the progress of 
malaria at Rome is dependent on the 
extension of the population. Whenever 
the population has diminished, the dis- 
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tricfc in which the decrease has taken where so many temptation^ exi 
place has become unhealthy; and allure him from the kind of life t 
whenever a large number of persons he ought to lead. The cold dim 
has been crowded in a confined space, aid the still colder museums o 
as in the Ghetto and the more densely- Vatican and the Capitol, tlm an 
peopled quarters around the Capito- baths, &e., and v e may add the 
line Hill, the salubrity of the situation combs, are fraught . with da na- 
iras become apparent in spite of the the invalid ; and if his visn 
uncleanly habits of the inhabitants: to these places be long or frequent] 
persons affected with gout, rheumatism, peated, he had better have rum 
and nervous affections, a southern aspect in his own country. ^ It is a £ 
in their dwellings is of the greatest im- ous mistake to imagine that 
portance. The Roman writers, who have once in such a place the evil is 
collected some curious proofs of these and that one may as well rema 
facts, state that street pavements and see the thing fully. This is far 
the foundations of houses effectually being the case : a short visit to 
destroy malaria by preventing the ema- places is much less dangerous tl 
nation of the miasmata; and that, long one. The body is eapab 
whenever a villa and its gardens are maintaining its temperature ai 
abandoned by the owners as a mere resisting the injurious effects of i 
appendage to the family palace, the damp atmosphere for a certain 1< 
site becomes unhealthy, and remains of time with comparative impu 
so as long as it continues uninhabited, but if the invalid remain till h 
It is also well known that the body comes chilled, and till the blood 
is more susceptible of the influence saking the surface and extremit: 
of malaria during sleep than when forced upon the internal orgai: 
awake : hence the couriers who carried need not be surprised if an int 
the mails at all seasons between Rome of his disease, whether of the hu 
and Naples made it a rule not to of the digestive organs, be the 
sleep whilst crossing the Pontine sequence of such exposure. R 
marshes, and generally smoked as sions into the country when the 
an additional security. In regard to weather of spring commences, pa 
Rome as a residence for invalids, it larly when made on horseback, ai 
is generally considered one of the other and a frequent source of 
best in Italy in the early stages of chief to delicate invalids, especk 
consumption.. In this class of ma- returning after sunset," In seh 
ladies, the symptoms which had con- theirplaeesof residence, invalids c 
tinned during the outward journey be too *carcful in avoiding damp 
frequently disappear after a short ters, and should bear in mind the 
residence ; but in the advanced stages known Roman saying, that, u/<t 
the disease generally proceeds more sm does no£ eatci\ the phyw'itm in®. 
rapidly than in England. In bron- must. 

chial affections and in chronic rheu- The following observations o 
matism it has been found bene- climate of Rome, especially in its 
ficial; but to persons disposed to apo- tion with disease, has been drav 
plexy, or who have already suffered for the Editor by one of the 
from paralytic affections, and vale- eminent Italian physicians prac 
tudinariaus of a nervous melancholic in the Capital:— 
temperament, or subject to mental “ It has been the fashion of late 
despondency, the climate of Rome to abuse the climate of Rome ii 
is not suitable : nor is it proper for sumptive cases, just as much ; 
persons disposed to haemorrhagic affee- beneficial action ‘had been ova- 
tions, or for those who have suffered before. It is the usual course of h 
from intermittent fevers, at a preced- opinions. We shall endeavour to 
ing period, however distant. The fob sent things as they really are, f 
lowing remarks are of ' importance information not only of invalid 
to the invalid There is no place of medical men, who do not 
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generally to possess very clear notions 
on the nature of the Roman climate. 

44 It is a common impression amongst 
the natives that the air of Rome 
tluclens the blood (addensa il sangne). 
The fact is, this climate is particu- 
larly favourable to sanguification, in- 
creasing the quantity and improving 
the quality of the blood. The climate 
will, therefore, prove very beneficial 
in scrofulous cases, to persons of a 
lymphatic disposition with debilitated 
constitutions, and generally in cases 
accompanied with languid circulation 
and general debility. It is well known 
that pulmonary consumption originates 
in the greater number of instances in 
such constitutions, and, therefore, the 
climate of Rome proves particularly 
beneficial in all cases of slow or pro- 
tracted consumption and in the first 
stages of the disease, or when it is not 
so far advanced as to he accompanied 
with fever and an inflammatory action 
of the system. Should this last be the 
case, or consumption he suddenly de- 
veloped in a sanguineous temperament 
and an inflammatory constitution, the 
climate of Rome produces a very 
prejudicial action, and the disease 
hurries at a rapid pace to its fatal 
termination — a remark indeed appli- 
cable to all southern climates. 

44 The peculiarities already noticed 
as belonging to the Roman climate 
will explain how it acts unfavourably 
in full or plethoric habits, disposed to 
apoplexy and to abdominal conges- 
tions. 

44 Rome is very injurious in what is 
generally known by the designation of 
weak stomachs; and it is particularly 
prejudicial in cases of atonic dyspepsia 
and hypochondriacal affections. On 
the contrary, it is beneficial to per- 
sons affected with inflammatory action 
or irritation of the mucous membranes, 
and in well-defined gastritis. 

u It is a very common prejudice 
amongst foreigners that the climate of 
Rome is unfavourable to children. If 
they are delicate, it is quite the re- 
verse ; for in general it proves very ad- 
vantageous to the earliest ages. If the 
English will persist, however, in send- 
ing out their children clothed as they 
would do at home, with bare legs and 


in summer dresses in the winter and 
spring, they must not attribute their 
sufferings to the unfavourable effect 
of the climate. This is a practice s it onqly 
to be reprobated, being the most frequent 
cause of illness amongst our infantine 
countrymen . 

44 It has also been said that the 
climate of Rome is prejudicial to per- 
sons subject to diarrhoea and dysentery. 
Such is not the case, excepting in the 
hottest months of the year, when few 
foreigners, and of the better classes 
amongst natives, remain in the city. 

44 Much idle talk has been circulated 
about Roman fevers . The real Roman 
fever is nothing else than the ordinary 
intermittent fever or ague, the same 
which exists in all marshy countries 
of temperate and Southern Europe. 
This fever, however, at Rome, assumes 
sometimes, though in rare cases, a very 
malignant character, then called the 
Febbre Perniciosa, and if not attended 
to, or cut short in time, is very likely 
to prove fatal ; on the other hand, if 
properly attended to at the outset, it 
is easily subdued. The other fevers 
which are occasionally met with at 
Rome are exactly the same as every- 
where else, and only ignorance of their 
nature has given to them the name of 
Pa) man ferns. Typhus fever, so preva- 
lent in more northern countries, is 
almost unknown at Rome. Instead of 
it, another form, called Febbre nervosa , 
or nemo us fever , by the natives, which 
presents some of the characters of the 
typhus, is not rare amongst foreign 
visitors ; hut it is altogether different, 
less dangerous, and, above all, not con- 
tagious. Of late years numerous cases 
of this fever have appeared amongst 
foreigners arriving from Naples, and 
have been attributed to the unhealthy 
situations near the Chiaja where they 
had resided, arising from the bad water 
and open and pestilential sewers in that 
part of Naples ; several of these cases 
have ended fatally amongst foreigners 
both in Rome and at Florence. 

44 Atonic gout is generally deve- 
loped, or thrown out on the joints, with 
much advantage to the constitution, 
by the climate of Rome, anti chiefly if 
the residence of the invalid has been 
protracted through the hotter months. 
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“ There is a good deal of difference 
in the intensity of action of the cli- 
mate on health and disease in the 
different quarters of Rome. Consump- 
tive, delicate, and feeble persons will 
find the situation best suited to their 
ailments in the level or lower portion 
of the city — in the Rione di Campo 
Marzo, for example, where little move- 
ment exists in the atmosphere, and 
where the temperature is more equable, 
and less subject to sudden changes. But 
persons endowed with better health 
would do well to fix their residence in 
the higher, hilly portion of the city, 
about the Via Sistina, Via Gregoriana, 
Via delle Quattro Fontane, Via Na- 
tionals, or the new quarters on the 
Esquiline, and avoid the Via del 
Babuino, which is considered by all 
physicians as less healthy on the ap- 
proach of summer, especially towards 
the Piazza del Popolo, than the other 
portions of the foreign quarter of the 
city. But in every case it will always 
be matter of the greatest importance 
that the apartments should have a 
southern or western aspect, as in no 
place more than in Rome is the saying 
true — dove non vd il sole vd il medico.” 
—D. P. 

To the above details on the diseases 
prevalent at Rome we may add that 
cases of typhoid fever , or Gastro en- 
teritis, frequently occur amongst fo- 
reigners arriving from Naples, doubt- 
less from their having imbibed the 
germs of the malady during their 
stay in that city, where the drainage 
is very defective in the quarters mostly 
frequented by travellers. This typhoid 
is a low, long, and debilitating malady, 
but it seldom degenerates into true 
typhus. 

Travellers must be particularly cau- 
tioned against an unworthy practice of 
innkeepers, and other interested parties 
at Nice, Florence, and even in Paris, 
in discrediting the sanitary state of 
Rome, and preventing strangers resort- 
ing to it, by representing epidemics of 
every kind as raging in it. 

Although somewhat indirectly con- 
nected with the sanitary matters at 


Rome, it may not be out of place here 
to allude to what is frequently a sub- 
ject of complaint amongst foreign visi- 
tors. — The exorbitant demands made 
by a few hotel keepers, and the letters 
of lodgiugs generally, in the shape of 
indemnities in cases of death occurring 
in their houses. That they are fully 
entitled to such in case of deaths from 
infectious diseases, such as typhus 
fever, scarlatina, or small-pox, there 
can be no doubt, — as for re-paper- 
ing the rooms and destruction of the 
carpets and bedding, or making them 
over to some charitable establishment, 
as is generally the case in hotels, after 
purification ; but the case is different 
in the ordinary run of fatal maladies. 
In Rome, as elsewhere in Southern 
Europe, pulmonary consumption, in its 
later and final stages, is considered — 
and with some appearance of reason — 
to leave behind it infectious conse- 
quences : hence it has been a general 
custom to believe it to be dangerous 
to inhabit an apartment where a person 
labouring under phthisis has died, with- 
out a thorough disinfecting, — the re- 
moval of papering, carpets, bedding, 
& c. ; families must, therefore, be pre- 
pared for a demand tinder such 
circumstances, whereon it wilt be 
better to come to an understanding 
through their banker, or physician. 
In northern climates such could not 
be entertained ; but, although there is 
no legal claim for indemnity, an appeal 
to a court of law would always prove 
disagreeable, and be attended with 
doubts as to the judicial decision. In 
cases of noncontagious complaints no 
claim can be made by the hotel- or 
lodging-house keeper, beyond that on 
account of the deterioration of carpets, 
bed linen, bedding, mattresses, &e. ; 
and it must be observed that in the 
latter cases the indemnity demanded 
is generally moderate. Dr, G.Taussig’s 
work, published in 1870, * The Roman 
Climate; its influence on Health and 
Disease, serving as an Hygienical 
Guide/ is a useful book for invalids to 
consult* 
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§ 1. On the Geology op the 
Country about Rome. 

The extensive tract of country which, 
bears the general name of the Cam- 
pagna, forms a kind of amphitheatre, 
closed towards the N. by the trachyte 
hills of Tolfa and Bracciano ; towards 
the M.E., R., and S.E. by the declivities 
of the Umbrian and Sabine Apennines, 
the Volscian and Lapine mountains; 
whilst it is open on the S. and W. to- 
wards the Mediterranean. In this amphi- 
theatre rises, to the S E. the volcanic 
group of the Alban hills, so fine an ob- 
ject in the Roman landscape; to the 
NAY. Monte Cimino, forming the S. 
boundary of the great plain of Etruria ; 
to the N. the solitary and classical So- 
raete, and to the JE. the insulated off- 
shoots from the Sabine Apennines— -the 
Montes Corniculani, or hills of Monti- 
celli, at the foot of Monte Gennaro. 

The highest points of the encircling 
mountains on the E. of the Campagna 
are the Monte Gennaro to the N. of 
Tivoli, 4105 feet; and the Monte di 
Semprevisa, south of Rocca Massima 
in the Volscian range, 5038. 

The geological formations that en- 
ter into the composition of the part 
of Italy under consideration are refer- 
able to the Secondary, Tertiary, and 
Quaternary periods, and to the volcanic 
eruptions of different ages. 
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Secondary Rocks. — The great mass 
of the Umbrian and Sabine mountains 
consist of limestone, referable, as far as 
has been hitherto ascertained, to the 
Oolitic and Neocomian periods. The 
greater part of the Apennines betv een 
Narni and Palestrina appear to belong 
to the former, as well as the detached 
groups of Soracte and of the Coruiculan 
hills: whilst a large portion of the 
Volscian range, extending from Rocca 
Massima, S.E. of Velletri, to Terracina, 
with the outl j ing mass w 7 hieh forms the 
Circean promontory, appear to belong 
to the older Cretaceous or Neocomian. 
The most ancient beds arc referable 
to the inferior oolite, or even to the 
lias, of which they contain charac- 
teristic fossils (at Monticelli): some 
traces of the anomalous fossil Aptycus, 
found in the same locality, and in the 
rocks behind Tivoli, would indicate for 
certain beds an age contemporaneous 
with that of our British middle and 
Upper oolites. The insulated ridge 
of Soracte, which rose as an Island in 
the Tertiary sea, and amidst the dejec- 
tions of the most ancient volcanoes of 
the district, as it still stands hi the 
midst 'of the Campagna, consists en- 
tirely of limestone containing fosrils 
analogous to those of our inferior oolite. 
Upon some of the higher points of the 
Sabine Apennines, beds of Neocomian 
limestones have been discovered ; but 
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these are much more developed in 
the mountains of the Hernici and the 
Volsci, the latter separating the 
Pontine marshes from the valley of 
the Sacco, and which, after having 
thrown off the spur, the u saa is late can- 
dentiba s/’ at the base of which Ter- 
racina stands, the Monte Circello, and 
the promontory of Gaeta, continue 
into the kingdom of INaples, to where 
the river Liris rounds its S.E. ex- 
tremity, before emptying itself into 
the sea as the modem Garigliano. 

The best locality for examining the 
secondary strata m the more imme- 
diate vicinity of Rome is at Monti- 
celli, one of the group of the Montes 
Corniculani, at the W. foot of Monte 
Genaro, and about 18 miles from 
the capital. The conical hill on which 
that picturesque village is situated is 
formed entirely of beds of limestone 
the base consisting of a white variety, 
which, from the great number of 
Terebratulte (21 rcsupinalu) it contains, 
may be referred to the middle lias of 
the British Islands, whilst the central 
pari, remarkable for a red bed, gene- 
rally known by the Italian geologists 
as their calcar cq ammonitico rosso, and 
which is extremely abundant in am- 
monites (A. insignis, A. tatricus, A. 
bifrons, A. discoides, A. comensis, A. 
fimbritus, A. heterophyllus, A. norman- 
ianus, A. thouarensis,A.sternalis,&c.), 
is referable to the upper lias and inferior 
oolite. Higher up still the existence 
of the Aptychus and Terebratula diphya 
indicates an age contemporaneous 
with the Upper oolites or Lowe ’ creta- 
ceous deposits of N. Europe. The cal- 
careous rock is partially dolomitized 
at Monticelii, where it is now exten- 
sively quarried for making lime, sup- 
plying the whole of that material used 
in the constructions of the capital. 
No trace of the upper cretaceous rocks 
exists in this neighbourhood, but all 
round the base of the 3 hills of Mon- 
ticelii, S. Angelo, and Poggio Cesi, 
may be observed the Pliocene marls 
in horizontal strata, characterised by 
fossils similar to those of the Vatican, 
particularly at Formello, at the S. ex- 
tremity of the group, wherein clay-pits 
to supply brick -kilns have been opened. 


| The rocks of the cretaceous period 
consist of a compact grey limestone con- 
taining Hippurites, Inocerami, Rudises, 
Radiolites (in the Volscian Mountains 
and at Monte Cassino above Ban Ger- 
mano), &c., and of a macigno or calcare- 
ous sandstone entirely similar to that so 
common in Tuscany, and by some geo- 
logists referred to the Eocene rocks of 
the Tertiary period. This macigno is 
extensively developed in the upper val- 
ley of the Anio and in the mountains 
of the Hernici, and nearer the Mediter- 
ranean in the mountains of La Tolfa, 
forming their last declivities towards 
the coast, as may be seen near to 
Civita Vecchia, forming the line of 
shore between that port and Santa 
Marinella, it may be well examined 
in the deep cuttings of the railway 
between these two stations. 

Tertiary Rocks. — If we include 
the Macignos noticed in the last para- 
graph amongst the cretaceous rocks, as 
is now generally done, the tertiary 
rocks of this part of Central Italy in 
general, and of the environs of Rome 
in particular, can be only referred to 
the Pliocene period, described by 
Brocchi and the Italian geologists 
under the general designation of Sub- 
apenninc marls and sands ; it is doubt- 
ful that any rocks of the Eocene period 
exist in the district under consideration. 

The Pliocene group in the more im- 
mediate vicinity of the capital con- 
sists of a very thick mass of blue 
argillaceous marls, known by the local 
name of crcta , with numerous re- 
mains of fossil Pteropodous mollusea — 
Cleodora, Cymbulia, Cuvieria, Ilyalea, 
&e. (base of the Vatican bills, &c.) ; 

2, an extensive series of strata of 
greyer marls, passing gradually into, 

3, the sands which constitute the upper 
part of the series. All these beds 
are well developed on the range of 
hills parallel to the right bank of the 

: Tiber, between the Monte Mario and 
the S. extremity of the Jamealum, 
where the blue marls are extensively 
dug for making bricks and tiles ; and 
the yellow sands and gras el on the road 
I leading from the Porta tie’ Cavallederi 
| to the Villa Pamphili-Dona. 

2 n r. 
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Professor Ponzi, who has examined 
more carefully than any other geologist 
the formations about Borne, has sub- 
divided these tertiary beds into several 
separate zones, but the whole seems to 
belong to one and the same period, and 
they are in every respect identical with 
the great tertiary marl deposits of other 
parts of Italy, so well described by 
Brocchi, and consisting of a great in- 
ferior argillaceous deposit, and a supe- 
rior one of sands and gravel. 

The best localities for obtaining the 
fossil shells are — for the different 
species of Pteropoda, in the blue marl 
pits behind the Vatican palace and St. 
Peter’s, and in the Val d* Inferno, leap- 
ing towards Monte Mario; and for 
those in the grey marly superincum- 
bent beds, and of the sands above, on the 
E. declivity of the Monte Mario, near 
the Villa Madama, and in the Boschi 
della Farnesina , N. of the military exer- 
cising ground near the Tiber, on the 
1. after crossing the Ponte Molle. 

More than 300 species, identical for 
the most part with those of the Sub- 
apennine formations of Tuscany and 
of the hills bordering on the valley j 
of the Po, and described in Brocchi’ s 
* Conchiologia Fossiie Subapennina,’ 
have been discovered in the environs of 
the Eternal City, chiefly by the Count 
de Rayneval, for many years French 
ambassador at Rome, who had com- 
pleted a geological monograph of the 
district, with a description of its fos- 
sils, which was on the eve of publica- 
tion when M. de Rayneval died. 

The localities best adapted for the 
examination of the tertiary strata 
are the line of hills bordering the 
rt. side of the valley of the Tiber, 
from about a mile N. of the villa Mel- 
lini that crowns the Monte Mario, to 
Pozzo Pantaleo and S. Passer a at the S. 
extremity of the Monte Veide, and in 
the cuttings of the railway as far as 
La Magliana. Monte Mario itself is 
formed of Pliocene marls and sands, on 
the sides of which rest the more 
modem volcanic conglomerates of the 
Campagna. Behind the Vatican Basi- 
lica and Palace are numerous clay-pits 
in the lowest Pliocene beds, covered 
with beds of yellow marine sands, 


Some i 

which form the continuation of the Ja- 
niculum ; and immediately outside the 
walls is the Monte della Creta, which 
furnish at the present day, as they 
did in ancient times, the greater part 
of the earth for bricks used in the 
construction of Rome. Farther S. 
the compact older or volcanic tufas 
rest immediately on the last-men- 
tioned strata; the series of longi- 
tudinal ridges which are crossed by 
the carriage-road that leads from Rome 
to Civita Vecchia, and to Porto, being 
composed, in the bottom of the in- 
tervening valleys between them, also 
of tertiary rocks. Within Rome itself, 
and on the 1. bank of the Tiber, traces 
of the marine deposit have been dis- 
covered on the E. side of the Capitol 
under the hospital of la Consolazione 
(p. 436), and in excavating on the 
summit of the Quirinai, the central 
mass of which is composed of marine 
marls with shells, and on the Pala- 
tine, beneath the supposed mins of 
the temple of Jupiter Stator (1867). 
On the N.E. part of the Campagna, 
hut at some distance from Rome, the 
Pliocene beds are largely developed 
on the lines of the Vim Nomentana 
and Sahara, forming the greater part of 
the lower hilly region between the 
Tiber and the base of the Sabine 
calcareous Apennines, characterised 
here by its oak-woods and vine- 
yards ; and beneath the volcanic con- 
glomerates on the opposite bank of 
the river. In the bottom of the val- 
leys of Leprignano, and in the envi- 
rons of Rignano, 20 miles N. of Rome, 
following the ancient 1 7a FlnmlnaUs , 
up the rt. bank of the Tiber, the ter- 
tiary marls contain remains of a 
species of fossil elephant, a very rare 
occurrence in the lower Pliocene beds 
of Italy. Between Soraete and the 
j Tiber are the tertiary hills of Pon- 
1 zano, extending to Ponte Felice, be- 
yond which the formation is connec- 
ted with the Sub-apenuine region of 
Central Italy, Tuscany, &c., along the 
valleys of the Neva, of the Tiber, and 
of the Chiana. 

Volcanic Rocks.— By far the 
greatest part of the surface of the Cam- 
pagna in the environs of the capital 
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is formed of materials of igneous 
origin. 

They may he classed under two 
heads, very different in their mine- 
ralogical characters, as they are in the 
mode in which they have been depo- 
sited, their age, &c. 

The mo renncie7it, which immediately 
succeeded the tertiary marine deposits, 
or were contemporaneous with them, 
being the result of submarine vol- 
canic action, consists, in the immediate 
vicinity of Rome, and within the city 
itself, of a red volcanic tufa formed by 
an agglomeration of ashes and frag- 
ments of pumice: it has been desig- 
nated under the name of Tufa litoicle 
by the local geologists ; and was, and 
still is, much used for building pur- 
poses. It forms the lower part of most 
of the Seven Hills on the 1. bank of the 
Tiber, constituting the Tarpeian rock 
beneath the Capitol, the lower portion 
of the Palatine, Quirinal, Esquiline, 
and Aventine. It reposes probably on 
the marine beds, but hitherto no ma- 
rine organic remains have been dis- 
covered in it. It is extensively quarried 
at the foot of Monte Verde, outside 
the Porta Portese, on the rt. bank of 
the Tiber, and near the ch. of Santa 
Agnese, on the Via Nomentana, on the 
I, for building-stone, where it is 
covered by a quaternary deposit, in 
which numerous remains of elephants 
of that celebrated Palaeontological 
locality are imbedded. No trace of 
the craters which produced this older 
tufa can now he discovered. 

A certain interval occurred between 
this latter deposit and the more modern 
volcanic rocks of the Canipagna, dur- 
ing which the land seems to have been 
raised, and several parts of it covered 
with fresh- water lakes or marshes. It 
is to this period that belong the strata 
of cinders, ashes, &c., which form the 
more immediate surface, and which 
are often very regularly stratified, con- 
containing impressions of leaves of 
land plants, and here and there beds of 
calcareous gravel and marls, with land 
and fresh-water shells, and sometimes 
fossil bones, as we see at Monte Verde, 
Of the first, the beds forming the Mous 
Sacer, on each side of the Via Nomen- 


tana, overlooking the River iEnio, 
may be cited as an example ; of the 
latter, which may he referred per- 
haps, with some reason, to the diluvial 
or quaternary deposits, the marls with 
lymnea: beneath the statue of Marcus 
Aurelius on the Intermoutium of the 
Capitol, and the tufaceous beds, on 
which rests the city wall, above the 
Porta di S. Spirito in the Trastevere. 
“The shells/’ says Sir C. Lyell, 
44 appear to be all of living species, 
and must have been imbedded when 
the summit of the Capitol was a marsh, 
and constituted one of the lowest 
hollows of the country as it then 
existed. It is not without interest 
that we thus discover the extremely 
recent date of a geological event 
which preceded an historical era so 
remote as the building of Rome.” 
But the greater part of these more re- 
cent volcanic rocks have been deposited 
on dry land ; the beds are in general 
horizontal : the deposits of Pozzolana 
or volcanic ashes, so extensively used 
for making mortar, belong to this 
period of subaerial volcanoes, the red 
tufa rjranolarc in which the Catacombs 
or early Christian cemeteries are hol- 
lowed out, and probably the more com- 
pact varieties of tufa known under the 
name of Peperino, quarried at Albano 
and Marino/ and that which borders 
the Lago di Castiglione, the ancient 
Lacus Gabinus. 

To this second period of volcanic 
action belong also all the modem 
craters in the vicinity of Rome, and 
the numerous masses of lava which 
appear in the shape of currents, pro- 
truded masses, or dykes. 

Craters. — The most remarkable 
crater of the Latian volcanoes is 
the Monte Cavo (1050 m, above the 
sea) forming the highest point of the 
Alban range ; the central opening at 

* Professor Form supposes, from the exist- 
ence of fossil wood in the Alban peperino, that 
it has resulted from mud eruptions : its greater 
solidity may with more probability be attri- 
buted to gaseous emanations passing through 
it subsequent to its deposit in the form of vol- 
canic ashes. Tins rock, and the incoherent 
j dejections in the midst of which it Is worked, 
appear to be the most modern of all the 
| productions of the hatian volcanoes. 
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the summit now forms the so-called 
Campo d* Annibale. N umerous masses 
of lava have protruded from its sides ; 
at its base are several smaller craters, 
of which the lakes of Albanoand Nemi, 
and the Vail* ariccia on its west side* 
are the most remarkable. Extensive 
currents of lava descend from the de- 
clivities of the Alban hills, the longest 
being that which can be traced from 
near Marino to the tomb of Csecilia 
Metella on the Appian Way, giving off 
a branch which runs from near le 
Frattocchie at the bottom of the ascent 
to Albano to near the Tiber at Ac- 
quaeetosa and Yallerano, beyond the 
Basilica of St. Paid. Another under- 
lies the hill of Tusculum ; a third 
forms that on which Colonna is perched 
and a considerable extent of the 
country at ound ; a fourth, the hill of 
Civita Lavinia, the ancient Lanuvium; 
a fifth protrudes under the eminence 
on which Velletri stands ; whilst seve- 
ral less extensive are cut through by 
the line of railway between the Albano 
and Frascati stations. In the northern 
part of the Campagna we have the great 
erateriform depressions, now tilled 
by the Lakes of Braeciano and Bol- 
sena; and the picturesque elevation 
crater of Vico, on the S. declivity of 
the Ciminian range. The designation 
of craters given to the Lakes of Gabii 
and of the Solfatara are misnomers. 
That of Leprignano, which a few years 
ago burst forth, is of the nature of the 
Modenese and Sicilian Salses or mud- 
volcanoes, being produced by a sud- 
den emanation of carbonic acid gas 
through the subjacent tertiary strata. 

There can be little doubt that all 
the existing volcanic openings were 
sub-aerial vents, and that, whilst those 
which vomited the earlier igneous de- 
posits were subaqueous, and have en- 
tirely disappeared, those of the sub- 
aerial craters of the .Roman Campagna 
have all ^ the characters of volcanoes 
actually in operation on the surface of 
our continents. 

To the mineralogist the volcanic 
rocks of the vicinity of Rome will 
furnish several interesting species of 
simple minerals. In the lava, so ex- 
tensively quarried for paving-stone 


in the quarries of Capo di Bove, a 
short distance beyond the tomb of 
Csecilia Metella, on the Appian Way, 
he may procure Pseudonepheime^ {?/,•>«. 
mondite, Breibkvtitc, Metointe , &c. ; and 
in the masses of pre-existing rocks 
imbedded in the pepenno or tufa of 
Marino and Albano, many of the same 
simple minerals as are found in the 
dejections of the Fosso Grande on the 
declivity of Vesuvius — such as fine 
crystals of Leueiie , of Lazuli te, Garnet , 
Vesuvian , Pleonaste , Aagite , Mel anile, 
Nepheline , Mica, and numerous frag- 
ments of compact and doiomitized 
limestone. 

Gaseous emanations, Mineral 
springs, &c„ to be referred to quater- 
nary periods, abound in the vicinity of 
Rome, and may be considered as one of 
the last or expiring efforts of volcanic 
action. The most remarkable now in 
activity are those called Solfataras, 
emitting carbonic acid and sulphur- 
etted hydrogen gases; which when in 
contact with springs give rise to those 
acidulated waters which abound round 
the capital. When rising through the 
purely volcanic rocks, these waters con- 
tain but a small quantity of mineral 
substances, whereas nearer to the lime- 
stone beds of the Apennines they are 
largely impregnated with calcareous 
matter, and have produced those ex- 
tensive deposits of travertine or fresh- 
water limestone so abundant in many 
parts of the Campagna. The most re- 
markable of these springs are the small 
lakes of the Lago di Tartar! and Sol - 
fatara near Tivoli (see p. 514) ; that 
they were formerly much more widely 
distributedis evident from the masses of 
calcareous incrustations found amongst 
the stratified volcanic deposits, as we 
see within Rome itself on the declivity 
of the Avon tint* towards the Tiber, 
and on the northern prolongation of 
the Monte Pincto between the \ ilia 
Borghese and the Ponte Molha The 
acidulated mineral springs of the Ao- 
quacetosa, near the Ponte Molle, so 
much resorted to by modern Romans in 
the summer mornings, and of the Acqua 
Santa, 4 miles on the road to Albano, 
are the best known near the capital. 
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Diluvial Quatebnajry Deposits, Fossil Mammalia . — The list in the 
Fossil Mammalia, fye . — It is not an easy preceding paragraph embraces nearly 
matter in the classification of the ter- all the extinct quadrupeds that are 
tiary deposits around Rome to fix found in the most modern geological 
where those belonging to the Pliocene deposits of the environs of Rome, 
end, and those of the Post-Pliocene or There is one circumstance, however, 
Diluvial period commence. The upper which deserves to be more particularly 
portion of the former, consisting of beds noticed, — the existence of three species 
of sand and calcareous gravel, appears of elephants, and of different geologi- 
to pass insensibly into those similarly cal ages ; the one in the lower Pliocene 
composed, but characterised by the marls, the others in the quaternary 
presence of scattered remains of fossil diluvial and contemporaneous vol- 
animals, The quaternary deposits oc- canic deposits. The existence of the 
cupy exclusively the valleys of the elephant in the Pliocene strata is a 
Tiber and Anio. As a general cha- recent discovery in the history of 
racter, also, they contain a greater pro- palaeontology, having been found in 
portion of debris of volcanic rocks, the tertiary marine beds near Rig- 
the beds of pebbles alternating with nano at the foot of Soracte, where 
lacustrine deposits containing fresh- an undisturbed skeleton was dug out 
water shells. The best localities for in 1858. The species appears to 
examining them are in the gravel-pits be the Elephas antiquus of Falconer, 
on the N. side of the Ponte Molle, con- The second, or E. meridionalis, is 
taming silex arrow-heads, and form- remarkable for its colossal stature 
ing the line of elevations which ex- and the large dimensions of its tusks, 
tend from the ancient Via Flaminia its bones, scattered in the beds of 
on the rt. bank of the Tiber to the base diluvial sand and gravel, have seldom 
of the range of Monte Mario, and bor- been found united ; some of the 
dering on the N. the military exer- largest have been discovered in the 
cisiug ground of the Farnesina; and beds of fiuviatile volcanic tufa on 
in the opposite direction, at the base the declivity of Monte Verde, out- 
of the Monte Sacro, near the Anio, at side of the Porta Portese, and in the 
a short distance beyond the Ponte cuttings for the railway, beyond the 
Nomeutana. fn this diluvial deposit, latter, in the Monte delie Piche, near 
consisting of sands and gravel, are la Magliana, A few bones of the E. 
bones of the elephant (E. meridionalis) ; prisons have also been found here. The 
mammoth (E. primigenius), being the Elephas primogeuius, so abundantly 
most southern limit in Europe to found in Northern Europe, has been 
which this animaPs remains have met with but rarely in Central Italy* 
been traced ; rhinoceros (tichorinus) ; Remains of a mastodon (M. arvemensis) 
hippopotamus ; one or two extinct exist in a local fresh-water deposit at 
species of ox, buffalo, horse, hog, and Montoro, in the valley of the Nera, 4 
deer, with those of a species of Felis, m. S.W. of Narni. 
very nearly allied to the lynx, which Amongst the very curious geolo- 
still lives in this country. In a gical discoveries of recent date, in the 
similar position, and in the ravine of environs of Rome, is that of an ossi- 
Unoiol da, on the old road to Monticelli, ferous cavern, containing bones of 
have been found bones of extinct quad- extinct and recent animals, which is 
rupeds, with flint arrowheads, the Ue- due to a very active and zealous ex- 
posit being a quaternary volcanic tufa, plorer, the Rev. Brother Indes, of the 
The quarries of S. Agnese, before schools of the Freres Chretiens in the 
reaching the Ponte Nomeutana, in this Palazzo Poll. The cavern, wliieh is 
deposit, are worth visiting. The beds situated on the Monte (Idle (Jr Me, N., at 
of volcanic tufa, on which reposes that a short distance on the rt., after cross- 
of quaternary gravel, offer well-charac- ing the railway bridge over the Teve- 
tensed wave and ripple-marks of the rone and the Ponte Salaro, is exca- 
waters in which they were deposited, vated in the volcanic tufa, which here 
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rests on tlie gravel deposits, probably the 
same as those of the Yia Nomentana 
and Monte Sacro. The number of 
species hitherto discovered is about 30, 
of which, amongst the extinct and no 
longer living in' the country, are aveiy 
large species of Fells ( Fells Vemeuilhi) 
of the size of the tiger, the Ursus fossi- 
lis, elephant, rhinoceros, hi ppopotamus, 
fossil Equus, Bos primogemus, &c. ; 
whilst in the upper and more modern 
portion are almost all the living 
animals of the country. The cave is 
still the resort of foxes, of reptiles, 
birds, and fishes, which appear to 
belong to those of the neighbouring 
rivers, although now at a considerable 
elevation above their level. Naturalists 
interested in such matters will be 
enabled to see these different remains 
at the educational establishment of the 
Freres Chretiens, in the Pal, Poli. 

Post-pliocene Deposits— Alluvial 
Formations, — The most remarkable 
deposits of this kind are those at the 
mouth of the Tiber, which will be 
noticed more particularly in describing 
the classical sites of that district, under 
the heads of Excursions to Ostia, Porto, 
&c. ( pp, 565 et seq,). The Isola Sacra, 
which occupies an area of seveial 
square miles, has been entirely formed 
within the historical period by the 
alluvium of the Tiber, which is 
still encroaching on the sea at the 
rate of upwards of 12 ft. annu- 
ally. The district of the Pontine 
Marshes is an immense deposit of a 
similar nature, extending from the base 
of the Volscian mountains on the E,, ; 
and the volcanic region of Latium on 
the N., to the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and which is also extending from 
similar causes, and the banks of sand 
thrown up by the sea. A post-Plio- 
cene deposit of another kind consists 
of a loose and poious calcareous rock, 
which forms the plain parallel to the 
coast, nearly in the whole extent from 
Palidoro, on the road from Rome to 
Oivita Vecchia, to Leghorn; it con- 
tains recent marine shells, and con- 
sists of a loose travertine and agglo- 
merated sand, with extensive beds of 
gravel regularly stratified ; it is quar- 


ried for building-stone between Pali- 
doro and Palo, and beyond the latter 
forms the low land at the base of the 
hills of Cervetri and La Tolfa, as it 
does in the environs of Oivita Vecchia ; 
it is similar to that quarried so exten- 
sively behind Leghorn under the name 
of Panchina, for the hydraulic works 
of the port ; in some places it is seen as 
high as 40 and 50 ft. above the present 
sea-level, Meli, in a letter to the 
Royal Academy of the Lincei, Feb, 
1880, enumerates 13.1 species of fossil 
shells found by him during the preced- 
ing autumn, in the post -Pliocene 
deposits in the neighbourhood of 
Civita Vecchia, of which, with the 
sole exception of the Qenthmm , found 
near Corneto, the living representa- 
tives still inhabit the Mediterranean 
Sea. To the same period may be 
referred the rocks so extensively used 
for the hydraulic works at Brindisi, on 
the Adriatic, 

Connected with the very recent date 
of some of the volcanic eruptions of 
the environs of Rome, is the discovery 
of vases and human remains beneath 
or in the igneous deposits. This subject 
has given rise of late to much discussion. 
Vases consisting of pottery of a very 
peculiar and primitive style have been 
found in the volcanic ashes beneath 
the masses of Alban peperino, especi- 
ally near the town of Marino, the 
Parco di Colonna, and near Monte 
Cucco, overlooking the Lake of Al- 
bano. If established, this discovery 
would lead to the conclusion that the 
last eruptions of the Alban hills were 
posterior to historical periods, and to the 
existence of man in this part of Italy. 

The Editor has received on this 
subject a very interesting letter from 
Signor Pacifico di Tucci, of Velletri, 
from which the following is an ex- 
tract : — 

“ Everything concurs in proving 
that the primitive inhabitants of the 
Latin hills, established there after the 
first eruptive period, were surprised 
by the eruption of the central crater at 
its second period of volcanic activity. 
The great discoveries of prehistoric 
implements made by the Chev, M, S, 
De Rossi, under the peperino, demon* 
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strate this, consisting in an entire ne- 1 Visitors to Velletri will do well to 


eropolis, covered and cemented by the 
volcanic mud, and showing the most 
archaic form of the dolmen or dead- 
man’s house. The commerce of our 
early fathers with Etruria is shown by 
the importation of primitive Etruscan 
vases, also buried under these volcanic 
strata. The discovery of such vases 
has been accompanied by that of iron 
bracelets, buckles, and other orna- 
ments. But the discovery which best 
connects the history of man with the 
volcanic activity of Latium is that of the 
as grave and ccs signet turn, under pepe- 
rino stiata, which, although warmly 
contested, is a positive fact, and esta- 
blishes one period of eruption, in 
Latium, in the time of kingly Rome. 
Soon after I discovered the prehistoric 
human station of S. Gennaro, on the 
banks of an ancient uver-bed, partially 
filled up by a current of lava, and a 
little lower down by two currents of 
peperino, fiom which, besides the rich 
collection of stone weapons, of the 
neolytic period, now in my possession, 

I also extracted an important piece 
of Wi> ijiavc. As the tes mgnatum was 
found m the peperino, near the station 
of S. Gennaro, this eonfnms the ex- 
istence of a populous centre discovered 
by De Rossi. H ence it may be inferi ed 
that the primitive Romans witnessed 
some of the tremendous volcanic phe- 
nomena, of which Latium was the 
centre, an induction confirmed by a 
ritual prescription of the Arval bi others 
(if I recollect; ordering that, t Si monies 
Albani lap,dts injccerini fence per novun 
dies agereniiir / I have already men- 
tioned the human station of S. Gennaro 
(halfway between Genzano and Vel- 
letri) ranging from the flint period to 
the epoch of a rudimental city with 
walls of peperino stone squared in the 
Etruscan maimer, and I can now add 
five other stations equally important. 
The Andreolu. near Cori, Rocca Mas- 
siina, Velletri, Castel Ginnetti, and 
Carrocceto, all of which have yielded 
flint implements, now in my collection, 
in such abundance and perfection as 
to establish the supremacy of the in- 
habitants of Latium over the rest of 
the peninsula in this kind of work . . 


enquire for Signor Di Tticci, and ask 
permission to see his valuable pre- 
historic museum. 

Travertine may be considered as a 
comparatively modern deposit: in this 
part of 1 taly it is confined to the valley s 
of the Tiber and Anio. The most exten- 
sive masses of travertine exist near the 
base of the calcareous Apennines, and 
especially in the plain below Tivoli, and 
have furnished all that stone so exten- 
sively used in the ancient and modern 
monuments of Rome. In former 
times the action which produced it 
was much stronger than at present, 
and, as already remarked, may be con- 
sidered the expiring effort of volcanic 
agency in this part of Italy. The 
travertine seldom contains traces of 
other organic bodies than vegetables. 
The non-existence of animal remains 
may be attributed to the waters by 
which it was deposited containing in 
solution carbonic acid and sulphuretted 
hydrogen gases, which rendered it un- 
fit for animal life. Travertine exists 
within the city, on the declivity of 
the Averitine, and forms, outside the 
Poite Flaminia, a great part of the 
low' range of Monti Paiioli, extending 
from the Porta delPopolo to the Ponte 
Molle. 

Professor Ponzi has published 2 
geological maps of this district, one 
embracing the capital and the volcanic 
region of Latium, the other the en- 
virons of Chita Vecchia and of the 
metalliferous district of La Tolfa, and 
of the country extending from the 
Lake of Bracciano to the sea. 

The geologist will find in the 
Museum of Mineralogy, at the Uni- 
versity of La Sapienza, a very exten- 
sive collection of the rocks and fos- 
sils of the hills within the walls of 
Rome, formed by the eminent geolo- 
gist Brocchi, to illustrate his work 
‘ Descrizzione del Suolo di Roma/ 
1 vol. 8\o, ; the series formed by Prof. 
Ponzi, the most eminent of Roman 
geologists; and a fine one of the 
simple minerals from the lava current 
at Capo di Bove and in the peperino 
Alhano. forming part of the collection 
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sold by tbe late Count Medici Spadato 
the Roman Government. Sig. Paolo 
Mantovani, already mentioned, who is 
well acquainted with the geology of 
the environs of Rome, has also a good 
collection, which he will always be 
ready to show to the geological tra- 
veller at his house, No. 136, Via del 
Babuino. 


§ 2. Albas and Ttjsculan Hills. 

The ancient, roads which led most 
directly to this group of hills, so popu- 
lated and important before and during 
Roman rule, were the Appian and 
Latin Ways. 

They are now superseded by the 
Rome - Naples, Rome -Marino, and 
Rome-Frascati Railways, and by ihe 
modern carriage-roads. Via Appia 
JSfom and Via f uscuhma. 

For the benefit of classical and 
archaeological travellers, who may 
prefer to the more rapid modes of 
locomotion a pilgrimage along the 
once celebrated Regina Viarum , the 
fir&t approach to the Alban hills, de- 
scribed in this B andbook, is by the 

Ancient Appian Wat. 

The second route is by the 
New Appian Wat 5 
and the third by the 

Bgme-Naples Railway, 

which branches, at the station of 
Ciampino , 14 ehllometers from Rome, 
into the three lines named above. 


The Via Appia. 

This ancient road is open for car- 
riages from the city gates to Alba no. 
For the casual visitor a few hours 
will suffice to inspect it, but the anti- 
quarian traveller will find matter for 
much study in the many curious mo- 
numents and inscriptions between the 
Porta di San Sebastiano and Frattoc- 
chie, in an extent of 11 Roman miles. 

The Via Appia was one of the most 
oelebritted toads from the capital of 


the Roman World: it was commenced 
A.u.c. 441, or B.c. 3L2, by Appius 
Claudius Coccus, the Censor. At first 
it only extended to Capua, but was 
afterwards prolonged to Brundusinra, 
and became not only the great line 
of communication with Southern Italy 
generally, but with Greece and the 
most remote Eastern possessions of 
the Roman Empire. 

qua limite noto 

Appia longaimn teutur Hi <uk v Via nr: nr. 

Mat, fiylv, 11.2. 

Until the reign of Pius IX. the 
greater part of the Via Appia, beyond 
the tomb of Camilla Metella, or between 
the 3rd and 1 1 tli m., was almost con- 
founded with the surrounding Cam- 
pagna, and only marked by ihe line of 
mined sepulchres which form such 
picturesque objects in that solitary 
waste: it was reserved for that Pontiff 
and his Minister of Public Works and 
Fine Arts, Signor Jacobini, to restore 
to light its interesting remains. Com- 
menced in 1850, the works of exca- 
vation were completed in 1853, under 
the direction of the late Commen- 
datore Canina, who published a most 
interesting work on the discoveries 
; made, with detailed topographical 
| plans and restorations of the prin- 
i cipal monuments.' 1 ' 

! The Via Appia commenced nearly 
1 m. within the Porta Appia of 
the Aurelian wall, the modern gate 
of S, Sebastiano, at the Porta Capeoa, 
the position of which was about 300 
yards beyond the modem Via di San 
Gregorio, corresponding to the narrow- 
est part of the valley, between the 
Cmlian and Aventine hills, crowned 
respectively by the Villa Mattel on 
the 1., and the ch. of Santa Ralbina on 
the rt. The distance from this point 
to the modern Porta di San Sebastiano 
is l ISO yards, being the space included 
between the more ancient wall of Ser- 
vius Tullius and that of Aurelian. 

Leaving the site of the Porta 
Oapeua, we soon after cross, nearly 
opposite the baths of Caracal! a the 

* La prhiu p irte della Via Appia dal la Porta 
Capena a Boviiie, descritta 0 dimosfcrata eon i 
Monument! superstiti : Roma, 1853 , 2 veils, 4 t<>, 
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/ Mamma, the ancient Aqua Crabra, 
■which, entering the city near the 
Porta Mctronia, after running through 
the valley of the Circus Maxi- 
mus, empties itself into the Tiber 
near the opening of the Cloaca Maxi- 
ma: beyond this and on the 1. the 
modern Horticultural Gardens are 
supposed to occupy the site of the 
grove and Temple of the Camense, 
near which, in more ancient times, 
were the Fountain and Valley of 
Egeria, the site of Nuina’s interviews 
with that mysterious nymph. The 
locality is clearly fixed by Juvenal’s 
description of the journey of his friend 
TJrabricius and himself, in whose time 
the place appears to have lost all its 
romance, being inhabited by the lower 
ordeis, chiefly Jews — 

Sed dum toU domus iheda compomtur una, 
Substitit ad votores Aicub,madidamque C ipenam 
Hie, ubi nocturne Numa con&tituebat arnicas. 
Nunc sacri foniit> neraus, et delubia locanlur 
Judas . . 

In vallcm Egc-rice descendimns et speluncas 
Dissmiilos verxs .... Jm , SatA1L 

Farther on still on our 1, stands the ch. 
of Ban Si&to, the supposed site of the 
Temple of Honour and Virtue, founded 
by Marcus Marcellus, and mentioned 
by Cicero, Here the Via Latina sepa- 
rated on the L, and in the triangular 
space between it, the Via Appia, and 
the Aurclian Wall, are the tombs of 
the Scipios in the Vigna Sassi, the 
Columbaria of the neighbouring Vigna 
Coclini, which are described above, 
and some substructions of ancient edi- 
fices and sepulchres on the opposite side 
of the road, in the Vignas Moroni and 
Casali. The so-called ArJi of Dmsut> 
follows, and 120 yds. beyond the Porta 
di S, Seba&tiano, m the Vigna Naro, 
on the rt. was found the 1st milestone 
of the Via Appia, which is now placed 
on the balustrade before the Capitol. 
It was in the space on the 1, outside 
of the modern gate that the best 
authorities place tire Temple of Mars, 
where the armies entering Home in 
triumph used to halt ; the descent 
being the ancient Olivas Marl is men- 
tioned on a beautifully cut inscription 
in the Gaik ria Lapidaria at the Vati- 
can, The foundations of the towers of 


the gate, and the archway itself, are com- 
posed of large blocks of white marble, 
removed from the Temple, and in the 
Vigna Cartoni are still to be seen frag- 
ments of the cornice and entablature. 
Passing under the railway \ induct 
and crossing the Almo, the huge mass 
of ruin on the 1. is supposed to be 
the sepulchre of Geta, and that on 
the opposite side of the road of Pris- 
cilla, the wife of Absacanthus, a minion 
of Domitian’s, in front of which is 
the modern Osteria di Aequataccio: 
the tomb of Priscilla, which has long 
been supposed to be the Mausoleum of 
the Scipios, is surrounded by niches, 
which probably contained statues ; the 
circular tower placed upon it is a me- 
ditevai construction. 

A few hundred yards farther, the 
modern Strada della Madonna del Divin* 
Amore, branches off on the rt. ; at this 
bifurcation is the ch. of Domino quo 
oetdts, so called from the tradition 
that it was here St. Peter in his flight 
from Rome met our Saviour, who 
to the above inquiry of the Apostle 
replied Venio liomam itemm cmcifuji. 
On the floor of the church is a 
marble slab, with a facsimile of the 
foot-marks of our Saviour, which are 
said to have been left upon the block 
I of the road pavement on which he 
1 stood ; the original, in white marble, is 
preserved amongst the most precious 
relics of the neighbouring basilica of 
San Sebastiano. After passing Domino 
quo radu s, the road leading to the Valle 
Caff arella, to the so-callecl Fountain of 
Egeria and the Temple of Bacchus, 
branches off on the L : the space which 
intervenes between this and the descent 
to the ch. of S. Sebastian is a kind of 
table-land, the centre of which corres- 
ponds to the second m. On the 1, are the 
Columbaria of the Liberti of Augustus 
and of Li via, and of the family of 
the Volnsii, in the Vigna Vignolini, 
and on the rt. of the Cecil ij : behind 
the latter, in the Vigna Anmiendola, 
or Molnuri, the best authorities place 
the site of the Temple or rEdicula 
of the Divus Kedieulns. The Curate 
dot Piqnftzl on 1. is built on the 
massive ruins of a tomb ; the adjoin- 
ing vigna stands over the Catacomb of 
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Prelextatus; and nearly opposite is 
tlie entrance to the Catucombs of St. 
Oalliitvs, remarkable for the many 
interesting monuments of the early 
Christians discovered in them, espe- 
cially the sepulchres of some of the 
popes of the 2nd and 3rd centys. 
At the invasion of the Longobards 
most of the relics of the early Bishops 
of Rome interred here were removed 
hy Pascal 1., but the inscriptions were 
left behind, and it is by the dis- 
covery of these that the last resting- 
places of S. Fabianus, S. Cornelius, and 
several other early pontiffs, were as- 
certained in 1854. Beyond the Vigna 
dei Pupazzi a road leads to the ch. of 
Sant’ Urbano. On the descent to S. 
Sebastian are numerous sepulchral re- 
mains, that nearest the ch. belonging 
to the tomb of Claudia Semne. 

In the Vipia Bandmmi , on the op- 
posite side of the road, some curious 
tombs were discovered in 1S59, com- 
municating with a catacomb, on the 
walls and graves in which are nu- 
merous inscriptions of officers of tlie 
synagogue and representations of the 
seven-branched candlestick and other 
Hebrew emblems, showing that it be- 
longed to the Jews. Most of the in- 
scriptions found in it are in Greek 
characters. In one of the cubicula a 
marble sarcophagus, with richly gilt 
bas-reliefs, was found. The Tomb of 
Romulus and the Circus of Maxentius 
on the 1. have been fully noticed 
already (p. 136). The 3rd milestone 
stands half-way between the tomb 
of Ctecilia Metella and the eastern 
portion of the machieolated wall 
of the Caetani fortress. The ruined 
chapel of the Caetani on the rt. is 
interesting as one of the few Gothic 
edifices about Rome : it consists of an 
oblong nave, at the extremity of which 
are the mins of an apse : there are traces 
of a circular wheel-window in the op- 
posite ^ gable, and G pointed ones on 
each side? the roof is destroyed, hut 
the spring of the arches shows that 
they were pointed and corresponded 
in number with that of the windows. 
The tomb of Cceeilia Metella is situ- 
ated at the extremity of a lava cur- 
rent, which descended from near 


Marino, and may be well seen in the 
numerous quarries of Capo di Bove, to 
the 1. of the road, whence a con- 
siderable portion of the paving-stone 
of the modern city is obtained. From 
this point the Via Appia runs almost 
in a straight line as far as Alba no, 
its direction being very neai ly S. 39 ' E. 

1 m. beyond this, on the 1., or close to 
the 4th in., on a modem pier, are 
placed several fragments of sculpture, 
and an inscription belonging to the 
tomb of M. Servilius Quartus, which 
was restored by Canova. 

A few yards beyond this on the 
1. is a very interesting bas-relief, 
placed upon a modern pedestal, sup- 
posed to represent the death of Atys, 
the son of Croesus, killed in the chare by 
Adrastus; the sitting figure is Ci opmis, 
before whom Adrastus is kneeling, the 
body of Atys borne behind, and followed 
by the Fates, emblematical of his des- 
tiny as predicted to the father in a 
dream. This bas-relief was evidently 
the ornament of a sepulchral monu- 
ment ; and as we know from Tacitus, 
that it was at the 4th m. on the Appian 
Way, and consequently near this spot, 
that Seneca was murdered in one of his 
villas, by order of Nero, there is reason 
to suppose that the tomb of the phi- 
losopher was here, and, as no inscrip- 
tion would have been permitted to be 
placed upon it during the tyrant’s life- 
time, that this bas-relief, emblematical 
of the instability of life in the midst 
of the greatest apparent prosperity, ami 
of the unerring hand of destiny, was 
placed on the tomb of Seneca, who, as 
Solon did of old by Croesus, endeavoured 
to reform the mind and ways of his 
imperial pupil. Beyond this interesting 
site, on the same side, is the sepul- 
chral inscription in verse of the sons 
of Sextus Pompeius Justus, a freed- 
man of one of the Sexti, descendants 
of Pompey the Great ; close to it are 
the ruins of a small temple supposed 
to have been dedicated to Jupiter, 
where numerous Christians suffered 
martyrdom. 

From this point we enter on a real 
street of tombs, which continue un- 
interruptedly for nearly 4 m, : be- 
tween the 4th and 5th m» the most re- 
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markable are — on tlie rt. a eippus raised 
to Plinius Eutychus by Cams Plinius 
Zosimus, probably the favourite freed- 
man of Pliny the younger, who speaks 
of him in one (lib. v., let. 19) of his 
letters ; then comes the tomb of Caius 
Licmius, and still farther a Doric tomb, 
a very ancient republican construction 
in peperino, with bas-reliefs represent- 
ing a warrior and warlike instruments ; 
and one of a later period to several 
members of the family of the Secun- 
dini, an inscription on which is curious 

—TITO . CLAVDIO . SECVNDO . 3? HILT P- 
PIANO . COACTOEI . FIiAVIA . IRENF . 

vxom indvlgentissimo; from which 
it would appear that the deceased was 
a tax-gatherer, and the best of hus- 
bands, in modem lapidary phraseo- 
logy; the monument is probably of 
the time of Trajan; —of Rabirius Her- 
modorus, of Rabiria Demaris, and 
Usia Prima, a priestess of Isis, with bas- 
relief portraits of each; and a little 
farther another republican monument 
in peperino, of a very early style, but 
without au inscription. 

After passing the 5th m., on the rt. 
is a circular mound, on which stands a 
modern tower, and a short way beyond 
2 larger ones, surrounded by a base- 
ment of blocks of peperino, which 
Canina supposes to be the tombs of the 
Horatii and Curiatu, where antiquaries 
place the Fossa Cluilia, raised by the 
Romans in their contests with the 
Albans: their form and construction 
are very different from the sepul- 
chres of the Imperial period; they 
resemble some of those decidedly 
Etruscan, such as the Alsietian mound 
tombs near Monterone on the road to 
Civita Vecchia, whilst their position 
corresponds exactly with the distance 
from Rome where we are told by Livy 
those heroes fell ; in which case the 
level ground behind would be the site of 
the entrenched camp of the Albans in 
their attempt to oppose the progress 
of the Romans under Ttdlus Ilostilhis. 
This appears to have been subse- 
quently converted into an Ustrinum, 
or open space where human bodies 
were consumed, some fragments of its 
enclosing wall being still visible. On the 
opposite side of the road, and extend- 


ing considerably in every direction, 
is a large mass of ruins, formerly 
confounded under the denomination 
of Roma Vecchia, hut which are now 
considered to have formed a large sub- 
urban villa belonging to the Quintilii, 
and afterwards to the Emperor Com- 
modus, who put those two virtuous, 
but, in the tyrant's eyes, temptingly 
rich brothers, to death, in order to 
possess himself of their property. 
The huge pyramidal ruin on the 1. 
near this, called without any foun- 
dation the Sepulchre of the Metel- 
li, is at the same time one of the most 
picturesque objects on the Via Appia, 
the most remaikable from its massive 
solidity : the narrow pedestal on which 
the great mass is supported, like a 
mushroom on its stalk, is owing to 
the large blocks of stone which formed 
the outer part of the base being carried 
away in more recent times for build- 
ing purposes. Behind this tomb on 
the 1. is the picturesque castellated 
farm-house of Santa Maria Nuova. 
A little beyond is an inscription 
of a member of the family of Cse- 
cilii, in vs hose sepulchre, as we are 
told by Eutropius, Pomponius Atticus 
was buried, near the 5th m. on the 
Appian ; and close to it of the Terentii, 
the family of the wife of Cicero, in- 
timately allied with that of P. Atticus. 
Between the 5th and 6th m., on the 1., 
are the memorials of Sergius Demetrius, 
a wine-merchant (Vinarius), who lived 
in the Velabrum, of Lucius Arriiis, and 
Septimia Galla. 

At the 6th m., also on the 1 , is one of 
the most remarkable ruins on the Via 
Appia, the large circular sepulchre 
called Cusalc llotondo , of such huge di- 
mensions, that not only is there a house 
and farm-buildings, but an olive- 
garden, upon its summit. Recent ex- 
cavations have led to the discovery 
of several fragments of sculpture and 
inscriptions, one bearing the name 
of Cotta in fine large letters. There 
is reason to believe that it was erected 
to MebsaUa Corvinus, tbe his orian, 
orator, and poet, the friend of Augustus 
and Horace, one of the most wealthy 
andmfluential of the great senatorial 
families of the time — 
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. Cotta 

Pieiidum lumen, presidiumquc fori. 

Materaos Cottas cm Mes&alla&que patemos 

Maxima uobilitas ingemiuata dedit— 

Ovid. JEpisi. xvi.— 

who died in the 11th year of our era, 
by his son Marcus Aurelius Messalliims 
Cotta, who was Consul a.i>. 20. The 
inscription on it lias been thus re- 
stored by the late Cav. Borghesi — m. 

AURELIUS M. P. M. COTTA, MUSSALLX 

co nvi no patri. The tomb was one 
of the most colossal outside the gates 
of Some: as it now stands, it is 342 
Eng. ft. in diameter, or one-third more 
than that of Csecilia Metella; it is built 
of small fragments of lava, embedded 
in a strong Pozzolana cement in the 
centre, bound together by large blocks 
of travertine, and was cased in a coat- 
ing of the same stone, and covered with 
a pyramidal roof formed of slabs so 
sculptured as to imitate thatch or 
tiling, over which rose a lantern, orna- 
mented withbas-reliefs, tripods, cornice 
marks, &c.; the base was formed by 
huge masses of the same material, and 
the whole monument surrounded on 
the side of the Campagna with a wall 
of peperino, on which stood pedestals 
and cippi, which probably supported | 
ornamental vases and statues. Some 
fine specimens of sculpture were found 
near it; amongst others, a short column, 
which probably formed a pedestal for 
a statue, with a circular bas-relief of 
Tritons and marine animals of beau- j 
tiful design. All these fragments of 
sculpture have been placed on the 
face of a high wall close to the 
sepulchral pile, arranged according 
to Canina’s restoration of the monu- 
ment, where they are seen to advan- 
tage, In front of the tomb are re- 
mains of hemieycies for seats, or 
resting-places, for travellers on the 
side of the Via Appia. The view from 
the summit of this tomb over the 
Campagna and the Alban hills is very 
fine. 

Between Casale Rotondo and the 
Villa dei Quintilii, on the rt. of the 
road, and in the farm of Sta. Maria 
Nuova, are xhe remains of a very 
curious building, commonly called La 
Lpemria, or pharmacy. It consists of 
a large circular basin, out out of a 


Some. 

mass of marble, bearing an old in- 
scription, from which basin the liquid 
(whatever it was) flowed into a series 
of smaller ones, placed one below the 
other. At the end are the remains of 
a press. 

Beyond Casale Iiotondo stood, on the 
rt. the tombs of P, Quiutius, Tribune 
of the Ibth Legion; of a Greek comic 
actor ; of Marcus Julius, a stow ard of 
the emperor Claudius ; of Publius De» 
eumius Philomusus, the inscription 
being flanked by what might be 
called an armoric purlunte, 2 well- 
executed bas-reliefs of mice ; and of 
Cedritius Flaccianius, a military Tri- 
bune : whilst on the 1. are the Torre di 
Selce, a tower of the 12th eenty., 
erected upon ‘a huge circular sepulchre 
belonging to some great unknown; 
the tombs of Titia Eucharis, and of 
Atilius Evhodus, a seller of beads and 
other ornaments of female attire, who 
had his shop on the Sacra Via : the in- 
scription on it is entire and curious; 
it appeals to those who pass to respect 
it, with an eulogimn of the deceased 
Margaritamus de Sacra Via, and 
the designation of the persons who were 
to be interred in it. Between the 3 til and 
7th m. the road descends, and deviates 
slightly from the stiaight line, to avoid 
the too rapid descent, and to follow the 
escarpment of the lava-current at a 
higher level. It "would appear, how- 
ever, that in the origin the road fol- 
lowed the direct course, as indicated 
by some more ancient tombs which 
are seen on the 1. ; the large semicir- 
cular ruin on the 1. is supposed to have 
been an Exhedra or resting-place for 
wayfarers, erected probably when Ves- 
pasian or Nena repaired the road. 
Between the 7 th and 8 th m. there is 
no tomb of any note ; the large cir- 
cular mound on the rt. is probably of 
the republican period. Corresponding 
with the site of the Sth in, are consider- 
able masses of ruins, and particularly 
several columns in an early Doric 
style and of Alban peperino, surround- 
ing a portico, which, from the dis- 
covery of an altar dedicated to Silva- 
nus, is supposed to hate been the 
area of that divinity raised during 
the republic, hi the space between 
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the area of Silvanns and the neigh- 
bouring large circular mound faced 
with blocks of Alban stone, stood the 
temple of Hercules, erected by Dorni- 
tian, and to which Martial alludes in 
several of his Epigrams; the more 
ancient iEdicula of Hercules, near 
which it stood, was probably in the 
area of Silvanns. Behind the temple 
was the villa of Bassus, and further 
on and on the same side that of 
Persius, of which there are some 
walls standing. A few yards far- 
ther is an inscription to Q. Cassius, a 
marble-contractor ( redcmptor ) ; and be- 
yond and on the 1. of the road the only 
tomb bearing an inscription is that 
of Q, Veranius, possibly the same who 
was consul a.d. 49, and'who died in 
Britain a.d. 55 ; the ownership of the 
high ruin called the Torraccio, with a 
shepherd’s hut on the summit, near it, 
has not been ascertained. 

Exactly corresponding with the site 
of the 9th m., and on the rt. side of the 
Via Appia, is a considerable ruin sup- 
posed to be the tomb of Galheiiub . The 
mass of walls behind mark the site of 
the villa of Gaiiienus, which we know 
from Aurelius Victor was here. This site 
was excavated during the last centy., 
by Gavin Hamilton, an English artist 
settled at Rome, when the Discobolus, 
now in the Museum of the Vatican, 
and several other good specimens of 
ancient sculpture, were discovered. 
From the tomb of Gaiiienus the road 
descends to the torrent of the Pon- 
ticeilo, beyond which stood the 
10th milestone ; the most remarkable 
sepulchre in this space being on the 
rt., a massive circular one, like those 
of the Horatii and Curiatii, and for its 
size one of the most remarkable on all 
the road we have described: it marks the 
&E. limit of the Agro Romano. From 
the Pontieello the Via Appia ascends 
gradually for the next in. : half-way 
on the 1. is a large round tomb of 
the Imperial period, decorated with 
columns and niches. About 150 
yards beyond the place corresponding 
to the lith m., ami on the is a 
massive ruin, with a chamber in 
the form of a Greek cross in the 
centre, and with a pointed roof, which 


now serves as a dwelling for shep- 
herds. 

This is the last monument of any 
importance before reaching le Frat- 
tocchie, where the Via Appia joins Via 
Appia Nova, the modern road between 
Rome and Albano* 

The ancient pavement exists on a 
great part of the Via Appia for the 
last 8 m., and in many places with 
the sideway for foot-passengers bor- 
dered by a parapet, especially between 
the Sth and loth mile. The blocks 
of silev employed for the pavement 
were obtained from the numerous quar- 
ries of lava which border the road 
on either side. It is in general much 
worn into deep ruts by the wheels of the 
vehicles that passed over it. Traces 
of fountains, and semicircular <jx- 
hodrce for the use of the Roman way- 
farer, may be seen alongside some of 
the tombs. All the milestones have 
disappeaied, but their positions have 
been carefully determined, adopting 
for the length of the Roman mile the 
distance between the Porta Capena and 
the spot where that bearing the inscrip- 
tion via appia. i. was discovered, and 
which, as well as a similar one, with 
an inscription of Vespasian, found 
at the 7th m. on this road, have been 
removed to the balustrade in front of 
the intenivmivmi of the Capitol, 

It would be desirable to render 
many of the fragments of sculpture 
and inscriptions more available to 
the antiquarian visitor, and to prevent 
their mutilation ; and to carry down 
the excavations to the level of the 
Via Appia of Imperial times; for 
there is reason to believe that a good 
deal of the road, formed of poly- 
gonal blocks of lava, as now exposed, 
is of a more recent date, and that 
Ihe causeway over which Horace and 
Virgil, Augustus and Gennauicus, 
travelled on their way to Brundushun, 
will one day be discovered # beneath 
the more barbarous work of the middle 
ages. On the ascent from the Frat- 
toccliie to Albano, in the cutting which 
has been made to reduce the modem 
road to a lower level, examples may be 
seen in several places on the right 
hand of three di Remit polygonal pave** 
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Borne . 


ments belonging to the old Appian 
Way, evidently placed one above the 
other at successive periods. 

The remaining part of this road, 
with its most interesting features, will 
be found described in the following 
notice of the 


New Appian Way. 

(Carriages from Home to Alba no 
cost about 20 francs, and a present to 
the driver.) 

The modern road from Home to 
Albano is 14 English miles long, and 
was constructed m 1789 by Pius VI., 
who gave it the name of Via Appia 
Nova, Leaving Home by the Porta San 
Giovanni, it immediately crosses the 
Mariana stream, and soon after leaves 
to the 1. the road to Frascati : at the 
second milestone it crosses the ancient 
Via Latina, the direction of which is 
marked by a line of ruined sepul- 
chres; two of which in brick, and 
now converted into temporary farm- 
buildings, at a short distance on the 
L, are in good preservation. Beyond 
this point to the 1. of the modern road 
excavations in 1858 led to the discovery 
of some interesting sepulchral monu- 
ments, and of the Basilica of St. Stephen , 
founded in the pontificate of St. Leo in 
the middle of the 5th centy — (see 
Part I. Section III. § 22, Tombs and 
Columbaria, p. 168). Several marble 
columns, with ancient Composite and 
Ionic capitals, were dug out, some of the 
latter with the cross sculptured on the 
volutes, and 2 curious inscriptions, one 
relative to the foundation of the primi- 
tive ch, by Demetria, a member of the 
Anieian family ; the other to the erec- 
tion of the Bell Tower by a certain 
Lupus Grigarius, in the middle of the 
9th century. The ground-plan of the 
basilica shows that it was similar to 
the sacred edifices of the same period. 
The church, dedicated to St. Stephen, 
as restored by Pope Leo III., consisted 
of a vestibule and portico, forming the 
front turned towards the E., opening 
into the aisles and nave, which were 
separated by a range of marble columns, 
taost of which are unfortunately now 


removed. At the extremity of the nave 
is a semicircular tribune, with remains | 
of the altar ; and on the it. or N. side 
of the latter a square baptistery, with a 
sunk font in the centre, evidently for 
baptism by immersion. One of the pe- 
culiarities of this basilica is the adicula 
in the centre of the nave and in front 
of the tribune, and which, placed over 
the relics of martyrs, was retained and 
included in the Leonine edifice : it con- 
sists of two chambers, entered by a de- 
scending staiicuse ; over it may have 
stood the presbjtery or choir. This 
part of the Via Latina was occupied 
by an extensive villa, of which the 
ruins opposite the 2nd mile on the 1. 
formed a part, and by a line of tombs 
like those on the Via Appia, several of 
which were laid open m i860. Not 
far from these rums are the Cata- 
combs of i Santi Qualtro, in the Vigna 
del Fiscalc . Between the 3rd and 4th 
m. on the 1. is the Osteria del Tavolato , 
and the lofty tower del Fiscalc. The 
S.E. angle was struck off by lightning 
on the 27th Sept. 1880. 

From this point and for the next 
7 m. the road runs parallel to the 
ancient Via Appia, which is marked 
on the rt. by the well-known tomb 
of Cmcilia Metella, followed by a 
long line of others, the most remark- 
able of which are noticed in the pre- 
ceding article, A column on the rt,, 
about the 3rd mile, marks the turn 
which leads to the mineral springs 
know r n as Aqua Santa (see p. 470). 
The magnificent line of arches on 
the 1. shows the course of the united 
aqueducts of the Aqua Claudia and 
Anio Nows, whilst lower arcades, not 
now visible, carried the 3 streams of 
the Marcia, Tepula, and Julia. The 
simple line of arches of more recent 
construction, and still in use, was built 
by Sixtus V, for the conveyance to 
Rome of the Aqua Felice, Opposite 
to the 5tli milestone, on the right, 
are the ruins of a villa of the Quin- 
tilii, described at p. 477 (Via Appia); 
they occupy a mile in length, and 
stand ou an escarpment of the lava 
current, which ends at the tomb of 
Caecilia Metella, An elegant brick 
tomb of the age of the Antonines, on 
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the 1., near the Castile delle Caprmelle , 
between the 5th and 6th milestones, 
has been confounded with the Temple 
of Fortuna Muliebris, Before the 7 th 
m, is the Torre di Mezza Via, close to 
which a ruined aqueduct crosses the 
road in the direction of the Villa of the 
Quintilii, to convey water to which it 
appears to have been exclusively des- 
tined. Beyond the 9 th milestone the 
road to Marino branches off on the 
1., and soon after a small stream called 
the Fossa del Ponticello is crossed. 
Between this and the foot of the Al- 
ban lulls at the 10th mile where 
the rly. crosses, some ’emanations of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas are seen 
and smelt in the space lying between 
the modern and ancient Appian Ways, 
the most extensive being designated by 
the name of It Bolfatara : it is marked 
by white efflorescence on the surface. 
Before reaching the 13 th milestone 
the post-road bends to the rt., towards 
the Osteria delle Frattocchie, where it 
joins the ancient Via Appia, the line 
of which it follows to Albano: the 
villa on the 1. of the road here belongs 
to the Colonna family : from le Frat- 
tocchie the high road to Nettuno and 
Porto d’ Anzio strikes off to the rt. Be- 
tween le Frattocchie and the next m. 
(12), several ruined sepulchres bound 
the ascent on either side, and on the rt. 
are the ruins of Bovillss, with the re- 
mains of a piscina, circus, and theatre. 
Higher up is the site of the more 
ancient Bovillae founded by Latinus 
Sylvius, well known for its conquest 
by Coriolanus, and as the Sacrarium 
of the Julian family. Frattocchie is 
supposed to be on or near the site of 
the fatal quarrel between Milo and 
Olodius, which forms the subject of 
Cicero’s celebrated oration 4 Pro Mi- 
lone/ Bovilim gradually declined 
after the Antonines, and is mentioned 
for the last time in 1024, as Buella. 
Near Albano was the grove sacred to 
that mysterious divinity the Bona Lea, 
whose ceremonies, forbidden to the 
eyes of man, were sacrilegiously wit- 
nessed by Clodius, disguised as a 
woman— when afterwards murdered, 
at the spot mentioned above, the vota- 
ries of the goddes; looked upon the 


deed as an act of celestial vengeance. 
The only undoubted statue of the Bona 
Lea hitherto known was found in 1879 
in the garden of Sig. E. Franz, at Al- 
bano. It is a small sitting figure in 
Greek marble, and resembles a Roman 
matron. It holds a cornucopia, but 
the head belongs to some other statue, 
resembling Salonina, wife of the Em- 
peror Gallienus. The inscription on 
the base, 

EX . VXSV . IVSSV . BONAE . DEAE 
SACR _ 

CALLISTV3 . RV1INAE . N . ACT, 

leaves no doubt *as to the identity of 
this extremely rare figure, which, from 
the style of the sculpture; may be 
attributed to the An tonine period. The 
ascent from le Frattocchie to Albano 
is gradual, although considerable, the 
difference of level from the bottom of 
the hill to the gate of the town being 
nearly 650 feet. 

A little beyond the l*2th mile- 
stone the road crosses the dry bed of 
the river by which Sir William Gell 
supposes the Alban lake to have dis- 
charged its waters anterior to the exca- 
vation of the emissary. A modem 
road leads on the 1. from near this 
to the Villa Torlonia, at Castel Gan- 
dolfo: a short distance beyond this, 
traces have been discovered of an an- 
cient road, which is supposed to have 
led from Laurentum to Alba Longa. 
Numerous tombs, many of which are 
shown by inscriptions to have be- 
longed to eminent families of an- 
cient Rome, border the road on each 
side during the ascent to Albano. 
Between the 12th and 13th milestone 
the road is lined on the rt. by mas- 
sive substructions of tufa blocks for 
some distance. About 1 mile before 
reaching the town a massive square 
tomb, about 30 feet high, with 3 
niches within and places for urns 
or sarcophagi, was long supposed to 
be the tomb of Clodius, in spite of 
the express statement of Cicero that 
his body was burnt in the Roman 
Forum and cast out half consumed 
to be preyed upon by dogs, u spoliation 
im«({intb %> 7 cteqm'<\ pompa, fanU , tUn* , i 

2 i 
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vifelicJssimh lignis, scrtvinstulatnm, ?ioc~ 
turrds omnibus cUloniandum ” The view 
looking hack during the ascent presents 
one of the most impressive scenes in 
Italy. It commands the whole Cam- 
pa, gn a as far as Soracte: Borne is seen 
to the N.W., with its domes and towers 
in solitary grandeur, amidst the ruins 
of the desolate plain. Beyond, to the 
W. } the long Hue of the. Mediter- 
ranean completes this striking pic- 
ture. Near the gate of Albano, and 
on the L of the road, are the re- 
mains of a high tower-shaped tomb, 
with binding-blocks in white marble, 
with which the entire structure of 4 
stories appears to have been origin- 
ally covered. It contains a sepulchral 
chamber 12 ft. by 8, and is generally 
admitted to be the tomb of Powpcy the 
Great, whose ashes were brought from 
Egypt and deposited here by his wife 
Cornelia. The statement of Plutarch, 
who tells us that the tomb of Pompey 
was close to his villa at Albanum, 
corresponds with this locality. On 
the rt. before entering the gate is the 
Villa Altieri, and on the 1. the road 
leading to Castel Gandolfo. On 
entering the town, we see on the rt. 
the Villa Boria, in the finest situation 
of the modern city. 


By Kail to Albano, 

The Kailway is the most expeditious 
way of reaching Albano, and affords 
fine panaramie views over the Oam- 
pagna, but the station is at an incon- 
venient distance, about 3 m. from the 
town ; and the drive up tedious from 
its continuous ascent, employing about 
| of an hour. Trains leave Home 
several times a day, performing the 
journey in 1 hr., or 45 m. by express. 
Omnibuses meet every train, and take 
travellers up or down for 1 fr. 

The Bame-Maples Ely. runs paral- 
lel to the Claudian and Felice aqueducts 
as far as Porta Fnrba, 3 m, from Kome, 
where it, crosses the Frascati carriage- 
road, and continues with the aqueduct 
on the rt. to the Ciampino junction, 
§ in., where it leaves the Marino and 


Frascati lines on the 1., and diverges 
to the rt., encircling the base of the 
Alban hills, and soon after crossing 
the post-road and the ancient Via 
Appia, at the 1 1th. mile from Kome, 
below the Frattocchie ; beyond * this 
there are several deep cuttings through 
the lava-currents descending from the 
Alban craters. The stream which emp- 
ties the lake is crossed at a short 
distance below its exit from the Funis- 
sarium. Fine views of Castel Gan- 
dolfo, Albano and Ariccia, are obtained 
from this part of the rly., which runs 
round the base of Monte Savelli, until 
it reaches the station of Cecehina, 
28 chih from Kome, where the line 
crosses the i\>ad to Porta D’Anzo and 
Netluno, for which sea-side place* 
omnibuses meet the tains from Kome 
twice a day. The ascent from {><•- 
china station to Albano skirts the N. 
edge of the Valley of Ariccia, and that 
leading directly to Genzauo, also 
available for carriages, goes round the 
S. edge. 

The Borne - Marino Ely. is also 
available for reaching Albano by 
Castel Gandolfo, from whence to Al- 
bano by the lower gallery it is only a 
quarter of an hour’s drive, and the line 
is expected to be soon prolonged by 
the upper gallery to the higher part of 
Albano, with a station near San Paolo. 


ALBANO. 

Albano, now called Laziale, to dis- 
tinguish it from 3 other towns of the 
same name in Italy, owes its origin to 
Domitian’s Alban Villa, which covered 
a space (> miles in length between 
Ariccia, Albano, Castel Gandolfo and 
Palazzuolo. The first historical men- 
tion of it, as a town, is by t he librarian 
Anastasius, narrating, in his life of 
Sylvester I., that Constantine built a 
church to St.John Baptist there. It 
was sacked by Alarm and Genserie, 
Procopius says that Kelisarins occupied 
the town in the (ith centy. ft formed 
part of the donations of Charlemagne 
to the Holy See, and underwent the 
disastrous consequences of party fae- 
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tions in the Middle Ages. In 1045 
the Savelli, •whose castle is now the 
municipal palace in the Corse, obtained 
the feudal investiture of the town and 
territory of Albano, and governed it 
•with many vicissitudes until the extinc- 
tion of the direct line of their house, in 
the beginning of the 17th ceuty., when 
it passed into the hands of the Caste! 
Gandolfo branch of the family, who 
ruled it in an oppressive manner for 
nearly a century, until Paul Savelli, in 
1690, sold his baronial rights to the 
Apostolic Chamber for 440,000 scudi. 
In 1798, the inhabitants having risen 
in arms against the French, were de- 
feated, and the town sacked by order 
of Murat. The principal events of the 
present ceuty. have been an earthquake 
of 7 months* duration in 1829 ; the 
occupation of Albano by the Neapoli- 
tans, and their flight before Garibaldi 
in 1 849 ; and the disastrous cholera 
which decimated the town in 1 S67. 

Inn s; Hotel de Paris is the best 
situated, commanding a magnificent 
an or am a, and offers good accommo- 
ation, but with prices much ou a par 
with those of first-class hotels in Rome. 
The same may he said of the Hotel de 
Rome, on the opposite side of the 
street nearer the Viaduct. The Hotel 
de la Poste, an old-established house, 
is comfortable, with less pretension, 
and lower prices. The house has been 
newly furnished, and has a good re- 
staurant a la carte on the ground floor. 
At the Poste, and the Russie, near the 
Villa Boria, parties can arrange by the 
day for 7 or 8 fr. a-head. All the 
hotels are improved, Albano being 
much resorted to by strangers in the 
spring and early summer. Carriages 
and donkeys can be procured at these 
inns, but tourists will do well before- 
hand to come to an understanding 
about 'the charges ; if not, may make 
up their minds to be imposed upon. 

Itinerary.-— -For persons whose time 
is limited the following itinerary in- 
cludes most of what is to be seen 
in the town and the neighbourhood. 
In a carriage this may be gone through 
in f> hours. Leaving Albano— Tomb 
of Aruns, Viaduct of Lariccia, town 


of Ariccia, and, leaving there the 
carriage, examine the ancient walls and 
the substructions on the line of the 
Via Appia below the town ; a drive of 
half an hour to the Villa Cesarini at 
Genz mo, to see which, and the gardens 
overlooking the Lake of Nemi, apply 
to the porter at the palace. Drive to 
the Capuchin Convent at Genzano, 
from which a walk of an hour to Nemi j 
visit the Monte Parco on returning, for 
the fine view ; drive from Ariccia 
through the woods behind the Chigi 
park to the Capuchin Convent of 
Albano, and from there by the Upper 
Gallery to Castel Gandolfo, returning to 
Albano by the Lower Gallery, visiting 
ou the way the ruins in the Villa Barbe- 
rini. The principal sights at Albano 
are the Villa Boria ; the Cathedral ; 
the Church of San Paolo ; the Roman 
Amphitheatre ; and the Church of Santa 
Maria della Rotonda. An excursion to 
Palazzuola, Roeca di Papa, and Monte 
Cavo will require 5 hours ; the return 
journey to Ptome in a carriage, along 
the line of the Via Appia, 3J hours, on 
foot 5 or 6. 

From the ruins of Castell Savello 
(13th centy.), on a hill 2 m. W. below 
j Albano, there is a splendid view. 

Albano (Pop. 5726), 1200 Eng. ft 
I above the sea, is celebrated for the 
! beauty of its scenery and the purity 
of its air. It is a favourite resort 
of the Roman nobility during the 
villeggiatum season from June to Octo- 
ber. Although the situation is gene- 
rally healthy, its vicinity to the region 
of malaria below cannot be regarded 
without suspicion ; during the extreme 
heats of summer intermittent fevers 
sometimes show themselves, even at this 
considerable elevation. The present 
town occupies part of the grounds of 
the villas of Pompey and Doimtiun: 
traces of the former exist in the masses 
of reticulated masonry in the grounds 
of the Villa Boria, and in Mill more 
extensive ruins within the precincts of 
the Villa Barberini on the road to Castel 
Gandolfo,* but as Downturn included 
both the villas of Pmnpey and of Olo- 
dins in his immense range of buildings, 
it would be extremely diiiimi.it to do- 
2 Ti> 
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termine the position of the more ancient 
structures. It is inferred, however, 
from contemporary writers, and the 
style of con str action observable in the 
ruins, that the villa of Pompey occupied 
the site of the Poria villa, and good 
part of the town of Albano ; while that 
of Clodius was on the left of the Appian 
Way, on the ascent towards Castel 
Gandolfo, occupying' the Ludovisi and 
Torloniavilla grounds and the meadows 
bordering on the lake. The neighbour- 
hood of the town was covered with 
villas of the Homan patricians, many 
of which are still traceable. The most 
remarkable remains at Albano are 
those of the Amphitheatre erected by 
Pomitian (between the ch. of S. Paolo 
and the Cappuccini), mentioned by 
Suetonius and by Juvenal as the scene 
of the most revolting cruelties of the 
last and worst of the 12 Caesars; it 
was nearly perfect in the time of 
Pius II., with its seats partly exca- 
vated in the rock. Near the ch. of 
S. Paolo are the ruins of the Praetorian 
camp : a great portion of the walls and 
one of the gates still exist. The walls 
are built of quadrilateral blocks of 
peperino, many of which are 12 ft. long. 
In the Via del Priorato is a circular ! 
building, now the Ch. of 8. Maria della 
JRotonda ; in the jambs of the door are 
some beautiful acanthus-leaves in mar- 
ble, portions of an elegant ancient 
frieze, probably from the villa of Do- 
mitian; the niches are ancient: the 
building is supposed to have been a 
temple dedicated to Minerva. In the 
convent di Gesh e Maria are grand 
ruins of Pomitian 5 s thermo?, subse- 
quently enlarged by Marcus Aurelius. 

The convent of the Cappuccini, at 
the E. summit of the town, overlooking 
the lake, celebrated for its lovely posi- 
tion and its magnificent views from the 
upper part of the garden, and espe- 
cially from the raised terrace, over 
the highest station of the Via Crucis, 
occupies a r partof the villa of Domitian, 
which extended to the pine-groves of 
the Villa Barberini, just outside Castel 
Gandolfo, on the S. The principal 
modern villas at Albano are those of 
Prince Doria, near the Roman gate, 
and of Prince Piombino, at the oppo- 1 


site extremity of the town, both com- 
manding fine viewsover ancient Lafcium 
and the Mediterranean; other well 
situated villas belong to the Massimo, 
Rospigliosi, Feoli, and Saehotti families. 

The wine of Albano, from the vine- 
yards on the slopes below the town, 
still keeps up the reputation it enjoyed 
in the days of Horace 

“ Ut Attica virgo 

Cnm sacris Cereris, procertit fuseus HyUaspcs, 

Ocuba vina ierens : Alcon Chmm mails ex- 
pert. 

Hie hems : Albanum, Maecenas, sive Faler- 
num 

To magis appositis deled. it; iuibemns ufcruiu- 
que." Sat. II. viii. 13. 

Albano has been the seat of a bishop 
since A.n. 460. Adrian IV. (Nicholas 
BreakspeareJ, the only Englishman 
who ever sat on the papal throne, was 
bishop of Albano for some years prior 
to his being raised to the Pontificate * 
it forms one of the six suburban sees 
always filled by a cardinal bishop. 

The Via Appia Nova passes in a 
straight line through Albano, until 
reaching the gigantic viaduct that 
connects it with Ariccia ; and a 
short distance beyond the last houses 
of the town, before arriving at the 
viaduct, the sepulchral Monument so 
j often described as that of the Horcdii 
: and Cariutii is seen on the rt., opposite 
j the ch. of S. Maria della Stella. The 
older Italian antiquaries who sug- 
gested this idea had taken no pains 
to examine how far such a supposi- 
tion was borne out by history * but in 
recent years a diligent search into 
authorities, and above all a more 
accurate acquaintance with Etruscan 
remains, has not only entirely dis- 
proved the assertion, but has established 
beyond a doubt the Etruscan origin of 
the tomb, and the probable occasion 
of its erection. The base is 49 ft. long 
op each side, and 24 high : upon this 
rise at the angles 4 cones, in the 
centre of which is a round pedestal 
26 feet in diameter, containing a small 
; chamber, in which an urn with ashes 
was discovered in the last century. 
The traveller who will take the pains 
to compare this with the descrip- 
tion of the tomb of Porsenna at 
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Chiusi, as given in tlie 36tli book of 
Pliny, on the authority of Varro, will 
hardly require a stronger argument in 
favour of the conclusions of Piranesi, 
D’Hancarville, and Nibby, that it is 
the Tomb of Aruns, the son of Porsenna, 
who was killed by Aristodemus in his 
attack upon Aricia. The tomb of the 
Horatii and Curiatii stood near the 
spot where these heroes fell, which 
was distant only 5 miles from Pome, 
and on the Via Appia. Until 1853 a 
steep descent, and a proportionately 
dangerous ascent, led from Albano to 
Ariccia, to obviate which a gigantic 
Viaduct was undertaken by Pius IX., 
to connect these towns, and by it 
travellers now pass on a level from one 
to the other. This celebrated work, 
perhaps one of the most remarkable of 
its kind in modern times, spans the 
deep ravine which separates Albano 
from Ariccia: it was commenced in 
1846, and completed in 1853, the archi- 
tect being the late Cavaliere Bertolini, 
under the direction of Signor Jacobini, 
then minister of public works. The 
viaduct consists of 3 superposed ranges 
of arches, G on the lower tier, 12 on 
the central, and 18 on the upper one, 
the height of each being GO, and the 
width 49 feet between the piers. The 
length of the way is 1020 feet, including 
the approaches, and of the upper line 
of the arches alone, or of the viaduct 
properly speaking, 890 feet, and the 
greatest height above the bottom of 
the valley 192J feet. The whole is 
constructed of square blocks of peperino 
quarried near the spot, the quantity 
employed being 8,000,000 cubic feet, 
and, what is not the least surprising 
circumstance connected with this ex- 
traordinary work, at a cost of only 
140,000 scudi (30,000/. sterling). The 
viaduct opens immediately on the 
Piazza of Ariccia, between the ch. and 
the Chigi palace. The views from 
the pathway over the wooded hills 
and towards the sea are very fine. 


Ariccia, 

about 1 m. from Albano, separated 
from it by a deep hollow. The old 


post-road left the Appian near the 
tomb of Aruns, and proceeded by a 
steep but picturesque ascent to Ariccia, 
through which the interest of the 
Chigi family succeeded in carrying 
the modern road, although the old 
line of the Via Appia afforded a straight 
and more direct course to G-enzano. 
The deep ravine which separates 
Ariccia from Albano abounds in beauti- 
ful scenery. The modern town, with 
a population of 2061 Inhab., is on the 
summit of the hill, and occupies the 
site of the citadel of Ariccia, the Nemo- 
ralis Aricia of Ovid, one of the con- 
federate cities of Latium, whose his- 
tory and connection with the nymph 
Egeria are so often alluded to by the 
Latin poets. It was supposed to have 
been founded by Hippolytus, who was 
■worshipped under the name of Virbius, 
in conjunction with Diana, in the neigh- 
bouring grove. We gather from Virgil 
that it was one of the most powerful 
towns of Latium at the arrival of 
jEneas : — 

“ At Tiivia Hippolytum secretis alma recondffc 

Scdibus, et Nymph® Egeriae nemorique rele- 
g At ; 

Solus ubi m sylvis Italis ignobilis levum 

Exigerel, versoque ubi nomine Virbius esset," 
JEn, vu. 1 74, 

It was the first day’s resting-piace out 
of Rome in Horaces journey to Bnm- 
dusium : — 

“ Egressum magna me accepit Aricia Roma 

Hospitio modico.” i. Eat. v. l. 

Its importance in the time of Cicero 
is shown by his eloquent description 
in the third Philippic, when he replies 
to the attack of Antony on the mother 
of Augustus, who was a native of the 
town. During the retreat of Porsenna ’& 
army from Rome it was attacked by a 
detachment under his son Aruns, who 
was defeated and slain by Aristodemus 
of Cumse : the Etruscan prince was 
buried near the battle-field m the tomb 
above described. The undent city 
lay on the southern slope of the hill, 
extending to the plain traversed by 
the Via Appia, where numerous mins 
still exist. Among these are the city 
walls, and a highly curious fragment 
with a perpendicular aperture, through 
. which a sufficient quantity of water is 
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discharged to give rise to the question 
whether it is the emissary of the lake 
of Nemi or the fountain of Diana. 
The most important ruin is that dis- 
covered by Nib by, who considered 
it to he the Temple of Diana, whose 
site had been previously sought for 
on the side of the lake of Nemi. 
There are several circumstances 
in favour of this opinion : the account 
of Strabo, who says that the temple 
overlooked a sea, does not cor- 
respond so well with the lake of 
Nemi as with the extensive hollow 
below these ruins called the Valla- 
ricoitr, a crater 4 ni. in circumference, 
which was probably filled with water 
in his time, like the other volcanic 
craters of Albano, Nemi, &c. A still 
more conclusive argument is the bas- 
relief found here in 1791 by Cardinal 
Despuig, who unfortunately sent it to 
Palma in the island of Majorca, repre- 
senting the priest of the temple in 
the act of slayiug his predecessor, con- 
firming the account of Strabo, who 
tells us that the barbarous ordinances 
of the temple required that the high 
priest, called the Ilex Nemorensis, 
should have killed his predecessor in 
single combat. The founder of this 
temple, according to Pausanias, was 
Hippolytus; but other writeis ascribe 
it to Orestes, after he had taken refuge 
at Ariccia with Iphigenia. 

The inhabitants of Ariccia, in con- 
sequence of repeated spoliations by the 
Goths and Vandals, withdrew into the 
citadel, the nucleus of the modern 
town. Their mediaeval history from 
the domination of the Counts of Tus- 
culum is a mere chronicle of baronial 
contests. 

The investiture of the present 
princely family of Chigi dates from 
1601. 

The modern town of Ariccia has 
a large Palace belonging to the Chigi 
family built by Bernini, and the cli. 
of the Assumption, raised by Alex- 
ander VII. in 1064, from the de- 
signs of the same architect. Its 
handsome cupola is decorated with 
stuccoes by Antonio Baggi. The fresco 
of the Assumption, and" the picture of 
S. Francesco de Sales, are by florgu- 


i pionc; the St. Thomas of Villa nova 
by Tanni ; and the S. Joseph and S. 
Antony by the brothers Gimignani . 
About 10 minutes’ walk from the vil- 
lage, descending into the valley, is 
the magnificent causeway, 700 ft. in 
length, and about 40 in width, by 
which the Via Appia was carried 
across the northern extremity of the 
Vallariccia: it is built of quadrilateral 
blocks of peperino, and is pierced 
by o arched apeitures for the passage 
of writer, and in the deepest part of 
the valley its height is not less than 
40 ft. ; a short distance from its S.K 
extremity is the opening of what ap- 
pears to be the emissarimn of the Lake 
of Nemi, from which Hows an abundant 
and pellucid stream, which carries w ith 
it fertility into the subjacent plain of 
Vallariccia. The pedestrian may from 
this point follow the line of the ancient 
Via Appia to below Genzano, which 
town is also reached by pursuing the 
carriage-road from Ariccia, winding 
round picturesquely wooded ravines, 
and shaded by elms. 


CtJENJSARO, 

o m. from Albano. Among the most 
remarkable objects presented bj the 
modern high-road is the viadin b of 
8 arches on leaving Ariccia, form- 
ing, as it were, a continuation of that 
of Albano, a second of 8 arches before 
Galloro, and a third over the ravine 
before reaching Genzano, by which 
the former tedious route from Ariccia 
to Genzano is avoided, which was 
beset in the time of post-carriages and 
diligences with beggars, who seoimd 
to be the true representatives of those 
who infested this hill in the time of 
J uvenal 

“Dianas Am inos q«i m< titiu net at I ,iv s 

bland tque devexa* j it tan t hasm iiu tla 

Nth h , 

On passing the viaduct v inch leads 
out of Ariccia the picturesquely situ- 
ated Casino Chigi rises to (he h, inha- 
bited for several summers by Lord 
(then Mr.) Odo Bussell, while < hartjd 
d'affaires in Koine* Beyond to the E. 
is tlie wooded eminence of Monte 
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Gentile, where "Vitellius had a sump- 
tuous villa, in which he was residing 
when informed of the treachery of 
Lucius Bassos, and the rebellion of the 
army of Ravenna. Remnants of 
walls are still visible there. Beyond 
the 2nd viaduct, to the rt., are the 
handsome ch. and ex-monastery of 
Galloro, built in 1624 as a sanctuary 
for 411 ancient painting of the Virgin, 
on stone, found in the neighbourhood 
3 years before. They were conferred in 
1817 on the Jesuits, who were expelled 
in IS 70 by the Italian Government. 
A line triple avenue of elms, called 
the O/mrdu, planted by duke Giulnmo 
Cesarhu in 1648, forms the entrance 
to Genzano. The point where the 
3 planted avenues branch off is called 
the Piazza della Catena. The avenue 
to the 1. leads to the Cappuceini and 
to Nemi, the central one to the palace 
of the dukes of Cesarini, and that to 
the rt. to the town. Travellers who 
wish to visit the lake will do well to 
quit their carriage at this piazza, and 
proceed to the Cappuceini, from which 
the descent to its shores will occupy 
half an hour, and a road leads direct 
from the lake to Genzano, where the 
carriage can wait their return; but 
visitors not wishing for such a long 
walk can drive at once to the Cesarini 
Palace, either through the town, or 
along the central avenue, if the chain is 
not drawn across it. 

Genzano, a picturesque town of 5057 
Inhab., celebrated for its annual fes- 
tival on the Sunday of the Corpus 
Domini, called the fnjioiata di Gaizano, 
from the custom of strewing flowers] 
along the streets, so as to represent i 
arabesques, heraldic devices, figures, 1 
and other ornaments. The effect pro- 
duced by this kind of mosaic of flowers 
is extremely pretty and tasteful ; during 
the festa the town is filled with visitors 
from Home and the surrounding vil- 
lages. On the hill above the town is 
the mansion of the dukes of Cesarini, 
to which the streets Lena and SforM 
lead up from the Corso. It is in a 
beautiful position, on the lip of the 
crater, in the bottom of which is the 
lake of Nemi. Higher up, and more 


to the N., is the convent of the Cap- 
puccmi, from the gardens of which the 
prospect is of even greater beauty. 
The villa and gardens adjoining the 
Cesarini Palace, and sloping down to- 
wards the shores of the lake, afford 
charming shady walks and a series of 
exquisite views. The Cesarinffs feudal 
possession of Genzano dates from 1563. 
Remnants of the old town and castle, 
dating from the 12th cent;) may be 
seen under the modern palace, sloping 
down towards the lake. 

Bronx the Piazza della Catena a path 
to the li. leads up to the prettily situ- 
ated Gaano, fur-ohmi , on the Monte Parco, 
from which the \icw is most extensive 
over the sea-coast from the mouth of 
the Tiber to Cape Circello, embracing 
the Pontine Marshes, the Volscian 
Mountains, the Gircoean Promontory, 
and the Ponza Islands cutting the dis- 
tant sea-line. A great deal of wine is 
made about Genzano, and great quanti- 
ties of fruit grown around Nemi, in 
which a considerable trade is carried 
on with the capital, and in no part 
of the Roman Province does the 
peasantry appear more healthy, com- 
fortable, and prosperous. 

There are plenty of taverns in Gen- 
zano, but no inn at which visitors could 
sleep with comfort. 


Nemi. 

From the upper part 1 of Genzano a 
short walk will bring us to the lake of 
Nemi, the Lacus Nemorensis of the 
ancients. This beautiful little basin 
occupies the site of an ancient volcanic 
crater. It is of an oval form, like that 
of Alba no, though smaller, being only 
3 m. in circumference, the level of its 
surface 102 ft. higher, or 106(5 above 
the sea. The carriage-road leads to 
Nemi from Genzano, skirting t he S* rim 
of the lake. A footpath leads-round the 
N. rim, passing by the Cappuceini, and 
brings the traveller to the Fountain 
of Mijeria, one of the streams which 
Strabo mentions as supplying the 
lake. This fountain, which so many 
poets have celebrated in conjunction 
with the lake and temple, is beautiful!;) 
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described by Ovid, who represents the 
nymph as so inconsolable at the death 
of N nma, that Diana changed her into 
a fountain : — 

“ Non tamen Egenas luctus aliena levare 
Damna valent; montique jacens ladicibiib 
unis 

Liqmtur in lacryraas : donee pietate dolentis 
Mofca soior Phcebi gelidum de corpoie fontem 
Fecit, et aeternas aitus lentavit in undas ” 
Metam. xv. 

“ Lo, Nemi ' naveil’d in the woody hills 
So far, that tbe uprooting wind. which teais 
The oak fiom his foundation, and which spills 
The ocean o’er its boundary, and bears 
Its form against the skies, icluctant spaies 
The oval minor ot thy glassy lake ; 

And calm as cherish’d hate, its surface wears 
A deep cold settled aspect nought can shake, 
All coil’d into itsclt and lomid, as sleeps the 
snake, 

“ And near, Albano’s scaice divided waves 
Shine fiom a sistei valley ” 

(hide Em old, iv 173 , 171 . 

Like the Alban Lake, that of Nemi 
appears to have stood in former times 
at a higher level than now attained by 
its waters, and to have been also drained 
in the same way by an Emissamm, 
which opens into the Valle Ariecia, 
on the line of the Via Appia. As no 
mention is made of this work by any 
ancient author, it is impossible to fix 
its date; it is 1649 yards long, exceed- 
ing that of the lake of Aibano. 

The village of Nemi, with a popu- 
lation of 912 souls, is beautifully 
placed on a height above the E. shore 
of the lake. (There is a small inn 
near the castle with tolerable accom- 
modation.) It belongs, together with 
a large extent of the neighbouring 
country, to Prince Orsini, after having 
belonged successively to the houses of 
Colonna, Borgia, Piccolomini, Cenci, 
Frangipani, and Braschi. The old 
feudal Castle , built by the Colonnas, 
has been repaired and refurnished 
by Prince Orsini. This fine old feudal 
residence is now well worth a visit, 
having been re-arranged with many 
objects of ancient art and inscriptions 
belonging to the vicinity, as well as 
trophies of mediaeval arms and sou- 
venirs of baronial grandeur. Visitors 
are courteously admitted by order of 
the proprietor. In the garden an- 
nexed to the castle were lately dis - 1 
covered some remains of the Temple of j 


Diana Nemorensis, with a numb 
votive inscriptions, one of them coi 
ing the list of the treasury o: 
temple. From the hills above, th 
wanders over the vast plains o 
Campagna from the Circasan 
montory to Porto d’Anzio, and 
thence to the mouth of the Tiber, 
prehending within this range 
scene of half the iEiieicl. The h 
Nemi acquired considerable note 
in the lbth century fiom the c 
very of a quantity of timbers, v 
Leon B. Alberti and March! desc 
as the remains of an ancient 
which they supposed to be 500 
length, and was attributed eith 
Tiberius or Trajan. The existei: 
a vessel of this size on the lal 
Nemi carried with it an air of ir 
babiiity ; and it is now explain 
the researches of Professor Nibby 
carefully examined the locality, 
found that the beams recovered 
the lake were parts of the fi 
work of an ancient building, of 
and pine, from which numerous : 
nails and other fragments wer 
tained. The pavement, consist! 
large tiles, was laid upon an 
grating, marked in many places 
the name Caisar. The tiles, gr, 
nails, and some of the beams 
now preserved in the Vaticar 
brary and in the Kircherian Mui 
From the account of Suetonius 
says that Caesar began a villa 
great cost upon this lake, and in a 
caprice ordered it to be pulled 
before it was completed, Nibby : 
that these fragments were the lev 
tions of the villa, which escape 
s traction by being under water, 
the sides of the lake are some ves 
of ancient buildings. We have ah 
stated the grounds upon wind 
Temple of Diana is supposed to 
been situated below Neini, > 
some inscriptions near the berth 
the lake, discovered during last aut 
appear to bear oat this uew. 
ciceroni, however, point out its 
near the lake ; but travellers wb 
practised in the examination of ar 
buildings will see at once that 
consist of uyus niknhim^ whb 
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course belongs to a much, later period 
than the date of the temple. The 
grove of Diana extended, as it still 
does, over the surrounding country 
and hills for many miles. 

A short distance beyond Genzano, 
the ancient Appian Way continues in 
a straight line S.E. to the Castle of 
San Gennaro, its polygonal pavement 
being well preserved, as well as a hue 
Koman bridge. The post-road diverges 
to the rt, before reaching the castle and 
bridge of San Gennaro (the Koman 
station of Siib-Lannviu m), where it is 
again crossed by the Appian, and 
makes a detour of some miles in order 
to pass through Yelletri before again 
joining the ancient line of road near 
Cisterna. The Via Appia maybe seen 
from this spot traversing the plain 
below in a straight line, marked by 
a line of ruined tombs. From this 
and other parts of the road Civita 
Lavinia, to which a road branches off 
on the rt., 2} miles from Genzano, is 
a conspicuous object. It is described 
in the following pages. Yelletri and 
the remainder of the road by the Pon- 
tine Marshes to Terracma and Naples, 
including the excursions to Cori and 
Norba, are described in the Handbook 
for Southern Italy (Rtes. 140, 141). 


Monte Giove (Corioli). 

From Ariccia and from the road to 
Genzano, looking over the wide crater 
of the Vail ariccia, is seen the hill 
of Monte Giove , a low eminence of 
the range which descends from Monte 
Cavo towards the plain. It is co\ ered 
with vineyards, and is situated on the 
left of the road leading to Poito 
d’Anzio. Monte Giove is interesting 
as the spot where many antiquaries 
agree in fixing the site of Conoli, so 
famous in the history of Coriolanus : — 

“ Cut me to pieces, Volsces, men and la<K 
Stain all your edges on me. Boy l lake hound I 
II you have wut your annals tiue, ’ tis there 
That, like an eagle m a dovecote, I 
Flutter’d youi V olw es in Conoli ; 

Alone I did it.” 

There are no ruins of the ancient 
city to be discovered ; indeed, . Pliny 
states that it was deserted in his day, 


and that the site was without a trace 
of its existence (per we sine restigio). 
Only a farmhouse and tower mark the 

spot. 

Civita Lavinia (Lanuvium). 

On a projecting hill, 2 miles farther 
E., running out to the S.W., on a bold 
promontory, 205 metres above the sea, 
and overlooking the rly. which skirts its 
base, is the picturesque town of Civita 
Lavinia, with 1116 Inhabitants, occupy- 
ing the site of Lanuvium, supposed to 
have been one of the confederate cities 
of Latium founded by Diomede. It is 
celebrated by Livy for its worship of 
Juno Sospita, or Lanuvina. It is also 
memorable as the birthplace of Milo 
and of Muisena, well known by the 
able advocacy of Cicero, of Roscius the 
comedian, and of the 2 Antonines and 
Commodus. From, the ruins of the 
magnificent villas belonging to the 
latter emperois have been tiom time 
to time exti acted valuable works of 
art, such as the busts of iElius Cdesar, 
Annius Vents, Commodus when young, 
the statue known as Zeno, and the 
group of Cupid and Psyche, found 
last century and now in the Capitoline 
Museum. In the year 1865, Signor 
Auconi, while rebuilding his house, 
situated in proximity to the northern 
angle of the town wails, discovered ex- 
tensive remains of the ancient walls, 
with massive peperino pilasters and 
arches, together with mosaic pave- 
ments, and constructions of different 
styles and periods, and fragments of 
bronze and marble statues, and bass/ 
nlievi. But his most precious discovery 
vas that of a colossal statue of the 
Emperor Claudius, meters high 
without the base, represented with 
the attributes of Jupiter, an oak-leaf 
crown on his head, and an eagle at his 
feet. This statue was in excellent pre- 
servation, with the exception of the 
arras, which were not found. As a 
portrait of that Emperor, it is con- 
sidered to be the finest and most faith- 
ful in Rome ; from the peculiarity of the 
back parts of the figure being very un- 
finished, it is presumed that this statue 
was made to occupy a niche. It is 
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now in the rotunda of the Vatican 
Museum. 

Civita Lavinia may he reached by 
rly, in 1 hr. and 5 min. from Home. It 
is a | hr/s walk from the station up to 
the town, along a path most of which 
is still paved with huge polygonal 
blocks of lava. But the excursion may 
be made in a more independent manner 
by driving to Civita Lavinia from 
Genzano, a distance of 2J m., of which 
the last J m. is by a cross-road, turn- 
ing off from the Appian on the rt. 
Shortly before reaching the town on 
the 1, of the steep descent of the old 
road, but on the rt. of the more com- 
modious one completed in 18S0, is 
the Casino, formerly of the Bonelli, 
now of the Dionuji family , which is 
entirely founded on ancient substruc- 
tions, The court is full of fragments 
of ancient sculpture and inscriptions. 
On the fagade of the casino, a marble 
slab records that in 1723 Carlo Bonelli 
received a visit there from James III. 
and Maria Clementina, his wife. In 
the olive-plantation under the casino, 
excavations made in 1826 revealed a 
quantity of spears, swords, and weapons 
and utensils of all sorts, with inscrip- 
tions, of which the most interesting 
was one in Lesbian marble, to Aulus 
Castrichis Myrio, military tribune, 
general of cavalry, admiral, and master 
of many colleges or guilds in Borne. 
The view from this casino is magnifi- 
cent. On the opposite side of the road 
tire the substructions, in three succes- 
sive tiers, which supported the platform, 
on which was built the Temple of 
Juno Lanuvina, which, like most other 
ancient temples, had its front towards 
the S.W. The style of these substruc- 
tions, partly of opera inccrta and partly 
of reticulated work, refers their date 
to two periods, the 7th centy. of Home 
and the 1st centy, of the Christian era. 
Continuing to descend, we soon reach 
a large piazza, planted with trees and 
flower-gardens, before the town, in the 
midst of which is a fantastically-con- 
structed fountain, attributed to Bernini. 

The mediaeval walls of the town 
were rebuilt by the Colonnas in the 
15th centy., and their arms are still 


sculptured on some of the stones. Four 
circular towers defended the four cor- 
ners of the walls, of which that at the 
eastern angle is the largest, and was 
called the Bocca, when the Duke of 
Calabria occupied Civita Lavinia, in 
1482. On entering by the space ad- 
joining the Kocca, which until 1880 
was occupied by a narrow gate, we see 
on the 1. the massive tufa blocks of 
the ancient walls, and on the rt. a pedes- 
tal with an inscription to C.'Mcvius 
Donatus, Pro-Consul of Sicily. A 
marble basin, at the fountain on the L, 
has replaced a sarcophagus of the 
3rd cent}., recently removed to the 
Casa Communalr, or town hall, where 
also some other interesting objects of 
antiquity may he seen. The main 
street opens to thcl. on a piazza bounded 
on the S. by a parapet -wall, from which a 
splendid view is enjoyed over the slopes 
of Velletri, the Volscian and Lepine 
mountains, with Cori, Sermoneta, and 
other towns, extending to Terra cina, 
the vast plain of the Tontine marshes 
bounded by the sea, over which rise 
gracefully the Circeanpromontoiy and 
the group of Pontian islands. Opposite 
the cathedral, on this piazza, is a pe- 
destal, with an interesting inscription 
to Titus Aurelius Aphrodisius, a l ton hit, 
of Antoninus Pius, and another sarco- 
phagus of the 3rd centy., serving also as 
a fountain. On the wall of the eh. to the 
1, hand continuing down the main street, 
is the fractured pedestal of an honorary 
statue erected by the Senate and peo- 
ple of Lanuvium to Marcus Aureliua 
Agilius Septenlrio, a freedman of tin* 
Emperor Commodus, who is eulogized 
as the first pantomimist of his time, 
besides being a priest of the nod of 
Apollo, a double attribute difficult to 
appreciate in our days. From a simi- 
lar monument to the same personage 
found at Palestrina, it appeals that lie 
was a native of Prumcste. Tin* main 
street soon terminates ai the W. gate, 
to the 1. of which are remains of the 
ancient walls of volcanic stone, re- 
sembling in construction those of 
Ardea. On these are based the me- 
dieval walls and the A tower of the 
15tli cent}., near the base of which 
the townsfolk point out proud!) an 
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iron ring, as being tiiat to •which 
JSueas moored his ship when he dis- 
embarked, a singular geological as 
well as historical anachronism. Oppo- 
site to this tower an ancient road, with 
massive substructions on the rt., de- 
scends in the direction of the sea to- 
wards Nettuno. We still see the poly- 
gonal pavemeftt over which Cicero 
travelled to and from his residence at 
Astura, between which and Tusculum, 
Lanuvium offered him a convenient 
halting-place, as he says in his letters 
to Atticus (lib. xii.) : u Ego Mnc, id 
scrips t ante ( 1 pustndie id us Lanuvium , 
dc hide pod riche in Tuscnlam and 4 ' As- 
turarn vcmam VIII. Eal, Mias, vitandi 
cnim caloris citussa Lanuoii tres haras 
aegmeveramj 3 At the Ch. delle Grazie, 
m. from the modern town down this 
road, is evidently the situation of one 
of the ancient city gates. At this 
point another ancient road to the 1. 
may be taken to re-ascend to the town, 
following the outer circle of the 
ancient walls to the B., consisting of 
blocks of peperino, frequently 8 ft. by 
4 ft., which continue until near the so- 
called tower of JEneas, where the 
summit of the ascent is crowned by 
the remains of an important edifice, 
probably* erected about the time of 
By 11a, as the regularity of its construc- 
tion resembles that of the Capitoline 
Tabularium in Rome. 

The whole territory of Civ i La La- 
vinia is intersected with ancient roads, 
frequently retaining their Roman pave- 
ment, and the ruins of ancient villas 
recur on every favourable eminence. 
One of these is now the property of 
Mr. A. Strutt. The estate is denomi- 
nated the Colie delle Croeette, on the 
rt. of the riy., about half an hour’s 
walk from the station. The modern 
cawla is built upon the quadrilateral 
masses of the ancient villa walls, and 
the distribution of the Roman, or pro- 
Roman residence may still be clearly 
traced. Fragments of pottery and 
scarabad found on the land indicate a 
period of Rt ruse o- Latin civilization 
preceding the subsequent period of 
Roman luxury displayed in these 
villas; but the remnants of huge 
amphora 4 , also found on the spot, as 


■well as the massive base of an ancient 
wine-press, show that formerly, as now, 
this was a wine-producing district. At 
present the wine produced in the terri- 
tory of Civita Lavinia, on the S.W. 
slopes of the volcanic group of Latian 
hills, is by far the best of all the wines 
grown in the province of Rome. 

With regard to accommodation, 
visitors will do well not to trust to the 
resources of the town, which are very 
meagre ; hut parties without provisions 
will be able to get a modest dinner at 
the Ostenu, on the little piazza inside 
the E. gate. 

A new slat, and good road up to the 
town will soon render this classic spot 
very easy of access. 

From Albano to Palazzuolo, Rocca 

di Papa, Campi di Annibale, and 

Monte Cato. 

Travellers who have driven from 
Albauo to Ariccia, Genzano and Civita 
Lavinia, can vary their return, if time 
allows, by turning to the rt. under an 
arched gate, after passing the Second 
viaduct, just before re-entering Ariccia, 
and skirting the Chigi palace and park 
wall to the E., along a wooded road as 
far as the Capuchin convent above 
Albano, whence they can either drive 
down at once to that town again, or 
proceed by the Upper Galleria, a mag- 
nificent avenue of ilexes overlooking 
the lake, to Castel Gaudolfo, returning 
thence to Albano by the lower gallery 
of gigantic ilexes, from which the 
view, less open, affords occasional 
glimpses of the Campagna and Rome. 

It is from Albano that the S. shores 
of the lake, Paiaz/uolo, Roeca di Papa 
and Monte Cavo, the latter being about 
7 m. distant, are most conveniently 
visited. They are therefore described 
in the following excursion. 

Palazzuolo 

is beautifully situated at the foot of 
Monte Cavo, commanding a splendid 
panorama over the subjacent lake, with 
the Campagna and Rome itself, even 
including, in fine weather, the shores 
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of the Mediterranean,, This lovely 
spot may soon he reached from Albano 
by a carriage-road, now in construc- 
tion, above the Capuchin convent, or 
by a charmingly shaded bridle-path 
underneath, but still at a considerable 
elevation on the precipitous bank over- 
looking the lake. Palazzuolo was 
founded on the ruins of Alba Longa, 
and the name is thought to be derived 
from the palace, situated at the S. ex- 
tremity of that city, in which Dion 
Cassius says that the Consuls assumed 
their state robes before ascending to 
the solemn festivities iu the temple of 
the Latian Jupiter on the summit 
of the mount, and took them off again 
on their return. The opinion of Nibby 
was that the traditional palace in this 
spot belonged to Domilian’s villa. The 
convent garden is placed on the 
vaulted substructions of an important 
ancient edifice, in which some inscrip- 
tions, bearing the name of Tarquiui, 
and fragments of sculpture were found 
at the end of last eenty. Before 
arriving at Palazzuolo some caverns 
are seen to the rfc., probably quarries 
originally, but under the Empire 
changed into delicious nymphasa and 
fish-reservoirs. Cardinal Isidore of 
Thessalonica, a learned Basilian monk 
of the 15th centy., used to reside here 
and dine frequently in one of these 
cool grottoes. 

The buildings now existing com- 
prise a church, dedicated to S. Maria, 
which we find mentioned in the 13th 
centy., when Innocent III. granted it 
to some Augustin friars. In the 
choir is a slab recording Agnesina, 
daughter of Frederick of Montefeltro, 
duke of Urbino. Born in 1472, she 
became wife of Fabrizio Colonna, and 
mother of Ascanio, Constable of Naples, 
and of the accomplished Vittoria Co- 
lonna. She died in 1 522, a widow, on 
returning from a pilgrimage to the 
holy house of Loreto. 

Connected with the ch. is a monas- 
tery, still inhabited by a few Franciscan 
monks. The garden of the monastery 
is remarkable fora consular tomb. It is 
excavated in the rock, and is supposed 
to be as old as the 2nd Punic war. It 
was first discovered in 1463 by Pius II. 


(yEneas Sylvius ), who had it cleared 
of the ivy which had concealed it for 
ages. It was not completely exca- 
vated until 1576, when a considerable 
treasure is said to have been found in 
the interior. The style of the monu- 
ment closely resembles that of the 
Etruscan sepulchres — a fact which 
bespeaks its high antiquity, inde- 
pendently of the consular fasces and 
chair, and the emblems of the pon- 
tifical office sculptured on it. Iticci 
considers, with sonic probability, that 
it may be the tomb of Cneius Corne- 
lius Scipio llispallus, the only person 
who died invested with the double 
dignity of consul and Pontilex Maxi- 
mus, and who is mentioned by Livy 
as having been seized with paralysis 
while returning from the customary 
celebrations in the temple on the Alban 
mount (B.c. 170) : he died at Cum a.', 
but his funeral obsequies were cele- 
brated at Pome, where his remains 
were brought for that purpose : and it 
is very possible they were deposited 
where he was first attacked with his 
fatal malady. This tomb must have 
stood on the side of the road that led 
from the Via Appia to the Via Numinis 
and Temple of Jupiter, on the Mods 
Latialis above. 

The casino above the convent was 
built in the 17th centy. by Card. 
Girolamo Colonna, for a summer 
residence. 

On the southern margin of the hill, 
above the grottoes, are the ruins of the 
mediaeval castle of Maiafitto, belonging 
first to the Conti, and sold in 1550 to 
the Savelli. The ancient .Podtmn dc 
Monte Alham was probably on this site. 

Palazzuolo is half-way from Albano 
to 

Rocca di Papa, 

This lofty village of 2 70S souls, 
from its elevation above the sea, 2648 
ft., enjoys a cool climate, and is free 
from all traces of malaria ; it has the 
additional advantage of varied and 
pleasant rides and walks through the 
adjoining woods and over the highest 
parts of the Alban bills, There is 
a very fair carriage-road to it from 
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Frascati, besides that from Albano, 
in construction through the woods of 
Palazzuolo. 

From whatever side we approach 
this picturesque mountain-village, 
which, however, claims the title of 
town, whether from the valley of 
Grotta Ferrata and Marino, or through 
the magnificent woods behind Palaz- 
zolo, passing by the Madonna del 
Tufo, a chapel erected in 159*2, but 
since restored, to commemorate the 
miraculous escape of a traveller from 
a falling rock, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to convey any idea of the 
scenery which presents itself at each 
turn of the road, Rocca di Papa 
occupies the site of the Latin city of 
Fabia, mentioned by Pliny as existing 
in his time, and is supposed by some 
topographers to mark the position of the 
Arx Albana of Livy, at which the Gauls 
were repulsed in their attack on Rome. 
Many antiquaries consider the modern 
name a corruption of the ancient Fabia, 
whilst others derive it from the circum- 
stance that it was one of the strong- 
holds of the popes as early as the 12th 
century. It is built on a steep de- 
clivity of lava thrown up on the edge of 
the great crater of the Alban mount. 
It is first mentioned under its mo- 
dern name in the chronicle of Fos- 
sanuova, where it is stated that 
pope Lucius III. (1181) sent Count 
Bertoldo, the Imperial lieutenant, to 
defend Tuseulum against the Romans, 
and to recapture Rocca di Papa. In 
the 13th eenty. it became, like Ma- 
rino, a fief of the Orsini family, 
who held it until the pontificate of 
Martin V. in 1424, when it passed 
to the Colonna, who still possess 
it. During the 2 following centuries 
it was a stronghold of that celebrated 
family, and was frequently besieged 
and captured in the contests between 
the Roman barons. In 1482 it was 
taken by the duke of Calabria; in 
1484 by the Orsini; and in 1557, 
during the contests between the Ca- 
raffeschi and the duke of Alba, it was 
besieged by the people of Velletri, and 
compelled by famine to surrender. 
The present aspect of the place is for- 
bidding, with steep, dark, and tortuous 


streets, excepting in the Borgo Vittorio, 
a wide and gradual ascent, forming the 
entrance to the town, in which the 
house of Signor Botti is well built and 
tastefully decorated inside. At the 
beginning of this ascent, on the facade 
of a house to the rfc,, is a slab, placed 
in 1872, bearing the inscription : 

IN QUESTA CASA 
ABITO 

MASSIMO ifAZECJLIO. 

In his memoirs (J lid Pico rdf) D’Aze- 
glio mentions with delight his sum- 
mer residence and artistical studies at 
Roeca di Papa, in 1821. Higher up is 
the Piazza del Duomo, a ch. rebuilt 
in 1814. The paintings are modern, 
excepting a Saviour, in the second 
chapel to the rt., attributed to Pierin 
del Vaga, and an A^sunta by Corrado, 
On the 1. is a marble ciborium , of 1507, 
with a gilt bas-relief, now used for 
holy oil.. The plaster Pieta on the rt. 
is by Achtermann. On the extreme 
point of the rock some ruins of the 
ancient citadel may still be seen. 


Camp of Hannibal ani> 

Monte Cavo. 

Immediately behind the village of 
Rocca di Papa commences the circular 
crater-like depression or plain, now 
called the Qampo di Annibale, from a 
tradition that it was occupied by 
Hannibal in his march against Titscu- 
lum and Rome. It is more probable 
that it was the position of the Roman 
garrison which, Livy tells us, was 
placed here to command the Appian 
and the Latin Ways during the inva- 
sion of the Carthaginians. This plain 
is used for a summer camp for the' 
troops in garrison at Rome, and is 
reached by a carriage-road without 
entering Rocca di Papa. The outline 
of the crater may be distinctly traced 
during the ascent; the side nearest 
Rome has disappeared, but Rocca di 
Papa, situated upon one of the several 
lava eruptions of the volcano, occupies 
the N.W. portion of its margin. In 
different parts of the plain are deep 
roofed pits, in which the snow col- 
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lectecl on the neighbouring heights for 
the supply of Rome is preserved. 
Monte Cavo, the highest point of the 
Alban group of hills which hound the 
Campagna on the E. and S., is 3130 
English ft. above the level of the sea. 
On the summit stood the Temple of 
Jupiter Latialls, erected by Tarquinius i 
Supeibus, as the common place of 
meeting of the Romans, Latins, Vol- 
sci, and Hernici, and memorable in 
Homan history as the scene of the 
Ferise Latina, the solemn assemblies 
of the 47 cities which formed the 
Latin confederation. In the last 
mile of the ascent from the Carnpo di 
Annibale we join the ancient Via 
Triumphed is, the road by which the 
generals to whom were granted the 
honours of the lesser triumph, or 
ovation, ascended on foot to the 
temple. Amongst those who enjoyed 
this honour were Julius Caesar, as 
dictator ; M. Claudius Marcellus, after 
his victory at Syracuse ; and Q. Minu- 
tius Rufus, the conqueror of Liguria. 
Pope Alexander VII. alone in modern 
times could boast of having driven up 
in a carnage. His successor Pius IX., 
always fond of equitation, rode up on 
horseback. The pavement of this 
ancient road is perfect during the 
upper part of the ascent, and, by push- 
ing through the underwood, may be 
followed for a considerable distance ; 
the kerb-stones are entire in many 
parts of it, and about 9 ft. apart, Borne 
of the large polygonal blocks of which 
it is composed bear the letters N.V., i 
supposed to signify “ Numinis Via.” j 
On the summit is a broad platform, 
on which stood the celebrated temple, ' 
commanding the extended plains of 
ancient Latium. In the beginning of 
the last century the ruins then exist- 
ing were sufficient to show that the i 
temple faced the S. ; that it was 2*10 
ft. long and 121) ft. broad ; and that it 
had been decorated with columns of 
white marble and giallo antico. Many 
statues and bas-reliefs were also found 
upon the spot, which proved the mag- i 
nificence of the edifice under the em- 
perors. In 1783 all these remains 
were destroyed by Cardinal York for 
the purpose of rebuilding the ch. of 


the Passionist convent. The Roman 
antiquaries justly denounced this pro- 
ceeding of the last of the Stuarts 
as an act of Vandalism, and it 
is greatly to he regretted that so 
aident an admirer of ancient art as 
Pius VI. did not interpose las authority 
to prevent it. The temple v as one 
of the national monuments of Italy ; 
and no profaning hand should leave 
been allowed to remove a stone of 
an edifice so sacred in the early 
annals of Rome. The only frag- 
ment now visible is a portion of the 
massive wall, on the southern and 
eastern side of the garden of the 
convent, composed of large rect- 
angular blocks, and evidently a part 
of tbe ancient substructions of the 
temple. The ch., dedicated to the 
Holy Trinity by Cardinal York, con- 
tains nothing worthy of notice. In 
1876, the learned astronomer, Father 
Secchi, after several years' endeavours, 
succeeded in establishing a meteorolo- 
gical observatory in this convent, which 
is now furnished with instruments and 
attended to by his pupils, Father Cris- 
pin and another Passionist monk. The 
inmates of the convent are very hospi- 
table, and contribute willingly with 
their limited means to the requirements 
of any parties whose picnic lesources 
may fall short in such a keen air. At 
the foot of tbe mountain are the 
lakes of Nemi and Alba no, with the 
towns of Genzano, Lariceia, Albano, 
and Castel Gandolfo. Beyond this 
rich foreground are the wide-spread 
plains of Latium, on which, as upon 
a map, we may follow the principal 
events of the last 0 books of tbe Ahieid, 
and the scenes of the first achieve- 
ments of Rome. Immediately at tbe 
foot of the Alban hills we see the 
vine-clad hill of Monte Giove, the 
supposed site of Corioli, and Chita 
Lavinia, the modem representative 
of Lanuvium. On tbe B.E. the Pon- 
tine marshes are concealed by the 
ridge of Monte Artemisia, 1ml we may 
trace the line of coast from the pro- 
montory of Porto d’dnzio, tbe ancient 
Antiiun, to near Crvita Veeehia; and as 
the eye moves along the dark hand of 
forests which spread along the shore for 
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nearly 60 miles, we may recognise the 
position of ancient Ardea; ofLavinium, 
the modem Torre di Pratica ; of Lau- 
rentum, at Tor Paterno ; of Ostia, near 
the double mouth of the Tiber ; the 
Etruscan Cm re, at Cervetri ; the crater 
of the lake of Bracciano ; and the hills 
of La Tolfa. On the N. and E. we 
recognise the Monte Cimino, the in- 
sulated mass of Soracte, Monte Yaccone 
( Vacvnd), Monte Tancia and the 
Sabine range, Monte Gennaro, with 
the group of the Montes Corniculani 
at its base, and far beyond the lofty 
outline of the Apennines which en- 
circle the valley of the Velino. Within 
the amphitheatre formed by the Sabine 
hills we see Tusculum, the site of 
Gahii, and the heights of Tivoli; the 
view of Palestrina is intercepted by 
Monte Pila, which rises above the 
south-eastern extremity of the Campo 
di Annibale. Behind Monte Pila, to 
the rt, is the “ gelidus Algidus ” of 
Horace, on which Lord Beverley dis- 
covered the ruins of a circular temple. 
This may possibly be that of Diana 
which Horace celebrates : — 

“ Quoique Aventiniun tenet Algidumque, 

Ouindecim Diana preces virorum : 

Caret; et votis pueroium arnicas 
Apphcet aures.” 

Beyond this, at the opening of the 
valley of the Sacco, is the town of 
Yalmonlone, The last and greatest 
feature of the landscape is Pome itself, 
which is seen from this point in all its 
glory : — 

“ Quaque iter esi Latiis ad snnxmam fascibus 
Albarn, 

JExceM de mpo procul jam compicifc LTr- 
bem.” Lucan, v. | 

The summit of this hill is well known 
to the classical reader as the spot from 
which Virgil makes Juno survey the 
contending armies previous to the last 
battle described in the AEneid : — 

“ At Juno e summo, qui nunc Albanus habe- 
tnr, 

(Turn nequo nomen euigncc bonus, auf gloria, 
mouti,) 

Ib’ospiaons tnmulo, camnnm adspeetabat, of 
ambas 

Lusmitflm Trofim quo ados, urlwmqwt La- 
tmi” iftV/. xik 133. 

Lord Byron has beantifn i iy described 


the magnificent panorama from the 

Alban Mount : — s , 

<e And afar 

The Tibei winds, and the broad ocean laves 
The Laban coast, wheie spiung the epic war, 

* Ai ms and Hie man/ whoso reascendmg shir 
Rose o’er an empnc-;— but beneath my right 
Tullv leposed Iroin Rome ; and where yon bar 
Of girdling mountains intei cepts the sight, 

The Sabin* 1 turn was till’d, the weaiy bard’s 
delight.” Childe Harold, iv. 17k 


Frascati and its Environs. 

Frascati, 12 in. 

By making use of the railway, the 
excursion to Frascati, including a visit 
to the ruins of Tusculum, and to Grotta 
Ferrata, can be easily performed in a 
day, leaving Pome by an early train 
and returning by the latest. 

[An excursion of 2 or 3 days will 
enable the tourist, even parties of 
ladies, to explore very conveniently the 
different localities about the Alban hills, 
and in the following order, commenc- 
ing with Frascati: — 1st day, Frascati, 
the ruins of Tusculum, the extinct 
crater of la Molara, and the different 
villas about Frascati : 2nd day, By 
starting early the party can breakfast at 
Grotta Ferrata or Marino, visiting the 
ch. of the Bcmlian convent at the former, 
and the valley of the Aqua Ferentina 
close to the latter town; and proceed 
from thence (on foot or horseback) 
by the supposed site of Alba Longa to 
Pocca di Papa and Monte Cavo, descend- 
i mg afterwards to Albano by the convent 
of Palazzuolo : 3rd day, Castel Gan- 
dolfo, the Emissarium of the Alban 
Lake, and Ariecia by the road leading 
from the convent of the Cappuccmi of 
Albano ; from Ariecia >ve would advise 
the pedestrian to follow the Via Appia^ 
below the town on his way to Genzano,* 
which will enable him to examine the 
massive substructions over which it was 
carried, and the opening of the JDmis- 
sarium of the lake of Nemi beyond, 
and arrive in an hour at fienzano: 
from Genzano a forenoon will be suffi- 
cient to see the lake and town of Nemi 
and to return to Albano or even to 
Pome to sleep : visiting on Ms way the 
viaduct of GenZano, the still more gigan- 
tic one between Ariecia and Albano, 
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and the Tomb of Aruns: a 4th day 
may be well spent at Albano, com- 
bining excursions to Civita Lavinia, 
the rains of Bovillse, and Castel 8a~ 
velli, returning to Rome by the ancient 
Via Appia. Families would do well 
to engage a carriage at Home for the 
whole excursion, the only part during 
which it cannot be used being the 
ascent to Monte Cavo, in which case 
it can be sent round to Albano.] 

The charge for a carriage with 2 
horses, to go to Frascati and return to 
home on the same day, will be 30 frs., 
not including the coachman’s buona - 
mono. Tourists may find it convenient 
to proceed in the first instance by 
railway to Frascati, where they will 
find vehicles for hire for the rest of 
the excursion. Trains perform the 
journey in J hr . ; omnibuses and cabs 
'are always in waiting at the Frascati 
terminus to convey them to the town, 
employing £ hr. in the ascent (J fr. 
each person). There is a project for 
prolonging this line to the large plot 
of garden ground immediately under 
the new entrance to the town, which 
will thus have the station in direct 
proximity. 

The carriage-road leaves Rome by 
the Porta S, Giovanni : for a few hun- 
dred yards beyond the gate it follows 
the ancient Via Asinaria, the Via La- 
tina running parallel on the rt. It 
soon after crosses the Mariana stream, 
and branches off on the 1. from the 
Appia Nova at the Baldinotti tavern. 
About 2 m. from the gate we pass on the 
v*. the Osteria del Pino, well known 
by numberless sketches of its colossal 
tree, and a little beyond the arch of 
the Aqua Felice, called Porta Furba, 
*" parallel to the Claudian and Marcian 
aqueducts, a short way beyond which 
crossing the rly. we see on the 1. 
the lofty tumulus of the Monte del 
Grano, supposed to be the sepulchre of 
Alexander Severus. It is an immense 
mound, 200 ft. in diameter at the 
base, which is constructed of masonry. 
Towards the end of the 16th centy. 
it was explored from the summit; an 
entrance was made by removing the 
stones of the vaulted roof, and a 
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sepulchral chamber was discovered, 
containing the magnificent sarcophagus 
of white marble which gives its name 
to one of the rooms in the museum 
of the Capitol, and is noticed in our 
account of that collection. The cele- 
brated Portland Vase, preserved in the 
British Museum, was found in this 
sarcophagus. About H m. beyond the 
tumulus, on the rt. hand, and on the 
line of the Via Latina, are some ruins, 
marking, in the opinion of modern 
antiquaries, the site of the temple of 
Fortuna Muliebris, erected in honour 
of the wife and mother of Coriolauus, who 
here dissuaded him from Im threatened 
attack on Rome. The distance from 
the capital concurs with the accounts 
of Dionysius and Valerius Maximus, 
who both place the temple at the 4th 
milestone on the Via Latina. To this 
spot therefore we may refer the con- 
cession of Coriolanus, quoting the 
language of Shakespeare : 

“ Ladies, yon deserve 

To have a temple built you ; all the swords 

In Italy, and her confederate arms, 

| Could not have made this peace.” 

About 2 ; l m. beyond the Porta Furba 
are, on the rt. of the road, the ruins 
called the Sette Puss /, also Bourn 
Vecchkt di FmsoatU The first name 
is supposed to be a corruption of Sep- 
timius Bassus the consul, a.d. 317: 
it is interesting as marking the site 
of an imperial villa of great mag- 
nificence and extent. The ruins now 
visible are at least 4000 ft. in circum- 
ference : their construction show’s two 
distinct periods; that portion towards 
Rome corresponds with the sty le of 
the buildings under Hadrian, while 
that towards Frascati belongs to the 
time of the Antonines. Antiquaries 
generally agree in regarding it as a 
suburban villa of Hadrian or Commo- 
dus: the quantity of marble discovered 
among the foundations attests the splen- 
dour of the edifice. Less than half a 
mile farther is the Ostt rue del Vurato , the 
half-way house, near which the road 
divides ; that on the rt. leads to Grottu 
Ferrata, ana to the L urFraseati. 
The large plantations of stone-pines 
seen far on the 1. surround the farm 
of Torre Ntiova* belonging to Prince 
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Borghese. At the foot of the ascent Frascati is one of the favourite resorts 
to Frascati is a handsome fountain, and of the Roman families during the vil- 
a mile farther the Osteria di Vennicino : leggiatura season, and is frequented hy 
the ruins seen on the rt. belong to the foreigners who wish not to be far 
Julian aqueduct. A road on the rt. from the capital, but its prosperity 
leads to the Villa Mail, long the resi- is mainly owing to the number of 
clence of Cardinal York. The high princely families who live almost per- 
road now crosses a valley, from which manently in the surrounding villas, 
a long ascent brings us to Frascati. Frascati arose in the 13th century 

from the ruins of ancient Tuscu- 

By railway, — Leaving the central lum. The walls are built on the rains 
station, the railway passes the temple of a villa of the time of Augustus, 
of Minerva Medina on the rt., and, which is said to have afforded shelter 
cutting through the city wall near the to the inhabitants after the cruel de- 
Porta Maggiore, runs for some dis- struction of their city by the Romans 
tance parallel to the aqueduct of the in 1191. The modern name is a cor- 
Acqua Felice until reaching the Monte ruption of Frascata , the appellation 
del Grano, from which it follows the given to the hill as early as the 8th 
line of the Mariana stream in the centy., as a spot covered with trees and 
direction of Marino, as far as the 9 th bushes. The town itself is less remark- 
m., at the station of Ciampino, whence, able than the beautiful villas which sur- 
suddenly changing its direction to E. round it. Some of the older houses re- 
by N., it runs along the foot of the tain their architecture of the 14th and 
hilly region that extends from Marino 1 5th centuries * the ch, of S. Uoceo, 
to Frascati. Soon after crossing the formerly the cathedral of St. Sebastian, 
ancient Via Latina, of which some and still called the Duomo Veechio, is 
portions of pavement and tombs still supposed to have been built by the 
remain, the rly. cuts through a lava- Orsinis, lords of Marino, in 1501). The 
current, by means of a tunnel, and Duomo Veechio has a low campanile 
thence passes through a series of built in the Gothic style of the 14th 
cuttings in the recent volcanic dejec- centy. Near it is the old castle, 
tions of the Alban volcanoes, and now the Dalai to Vescovfle , a build- 
through a lovely region of olive- ing of the 15th centy., restored by Pius 
grounds and vineyards, until reaching VI. The fountain near it hears the 

date 1480, and the name of Cardinal 
Frascati Stat. in a very picturesque d’Estouteville, the ambassador of France 
situation, but at a distance of more and the founder of the ch. of S. Agos- 
than a mile from the town, and nearly tino at Rome, to whom the foundation 
400 ft. below it. of the castle is also attributed. 

Frascati. — This tow n is prettily The principal edifice of recent times 

situated on one of the lower emi- is the Cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, 

lienees of the Tusculan hills, with a from the designs of C, Fontana. It was 
population of 67G9 souls. (Inns: H. completed under Clement XL, in 1701V. 
de Londres, in the Piazza. This is the It contains a mural monument erected 
only hotel in which visitors will be by Cardinal York, for many years 
able to find sleeping accommodation, bishop of the diocese, to his brother 
It will be always better to come to Charles Edward, the y oung Pretender, 
an understanding with respect to prices, who died Jan, 31, 1 788. a 
which otherwise will be found on a par 

with those of* the best hotels in Rome. ^ The ch. of the Cappuccmi, finely 
The Trattoria del Sole, on the 1. at the situated above the town, has some in- 
entrance to the town, belonging to teresting pictures : among these may be 
Salvatore Geutili, will furnish good noticed a Holy Family, attributed to 
specimens oi the renowned Frascati Givlfo Romano ; a St. Francis, by Pav? 
vines, and supply excellent fare.) Drill; and a Crucifixion b\ 21 a nnvu 
l Hume , 1 __ 2 k 
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In the sacristy is Guido’s sketch for Ms Suetonius mentions a dream of Galba 
celebrated picture of the Crucifixion respecting this goddess. It would be 
over the high altar in the eh. ofS. Lo- tedious to enumerate the illustrious 
renzo in Lucinaat Rome. Romans who had villas in this terri- 

tory, especially towards the close of 
The principal Roman ruin at Frascati the republican period ; but we may 
is a huge circular tomb, called the mention that of A. Gabinins (consul, 
Sepulchre of Lucullus, in the road arm. 58 e.c.), situated above that of 
leading from the Porta Romana to Lucullus and near that of Cicero, 
TnseuUim; there is no authority for of both of whom he was a declared 
the name it bears. There are in, and enemy. It is supposed to have oecu- 
in the neighbourhood of, the town a pied the hill belonging to the Caval- 
vast number of monumental and sculp- iecti family, above Grotta Ferrata, and 
tural fragments, and interesting in- its towering edifices were criticised by 
scriptions, of which a catalogue, with Cicero, as being like one mount above 
plans and illustrative comments, was another, insomuch that the} incurred 
drawn up in the summer of 1880, by public censure. The villa of Cicero 
the erudite Chev. Rodolfo Laneiani, is placed by Nibby, following the 
and published in the annals of the opinion of the Jesuit writer Zuzzeri, 
German Archaeological Institute, where as high as the villa Rufimelia, while 
they may be consulted by persons Canina, adopting the arguments of the 
studious in such matters. Rasilian monks Cardoni and Sciorn- 

mari, fixed its site between the woods 
Ancient Villas. — The villas of the of Grotta Ferrata and the Villa Muti, 
ancient Romans were as numerous on on the 1. of the Latin Way, while 
the Tusculan as the Alban hills, and others place it on the rt. at the 11th 
Strabo particularly mentions the sump- mile. Cicero mentions the Orabra 
tuous ones looking to the N., and espe- water in his grounds as N'o^tra Tusctt- 
cially that of Lucullus, which Nibby lana, which was subsequently united 
places towards the Orti Sora, where in part to the Julian water, collected 
and under the ch. of the Riformati, by M. Agrippa at the 12th mile on the 
opposite Capo Croce, are extensive Latin Way. 
remains of reservoirs. According to 

some opinions it was situated between Modern Villas. -—T he villas of 
Grotta Ferrata and the castle of Frascati, which constitute its most re- 
Ringhetto, while others recognise it in markable feature, date chiefly from the 
the extensive substructions called the 17th century. 

Grotto del Senwiano , the Conti oni, and From the Piazza di Porta Romana, 
the Grotto di Zucnllo, The fact is that j llS £ outside the town, we have views ofc 
the whole district is covered with the three important villas, 
substructions of ancient villas, that, The first, overlooking the road by 
without precise inscriptions or lapidary which travellers arrive from home, is 
monuments found on the spot, very the 
iew localities can be assigned correctly 

to their ancient owners. Such is the Villa Conti, now Toulon ia. 
case with the villa of Sergius Galba, 

so called from a leaden pipe bearing Its effect is imposing, being divided 
his name found in some ruins extend- into lofty terraces, crowned with Mim- 
ing from the Sora Gardens to the tains, cascades, and statues, and shaded 
Sterpara wood, where were also found by majestic trees. Being so near, and 
two fragments of statues, one in heroic the entrance free, it is a favourite pro- 
costume, probably representing the menade with residents in the town, 
Emperor himself, and the other con- and the views of Rome and the <Jam- 
sulav, both of which are placed on the pagna are magnificent, 
stairs of the municipal palace. A Overlooking the same piazza from a 
statue of Fortune was aLo found there, lofty eminence, and forming at a dis- 
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taucc tlie most distinguishable object 
in Frascati, is the 

Villa Belvedere Aldobrandini. 

The principal entrance, "which once 
ascended from this place through an 
avenue of cypresses, is now closed, and 
admittance is gained through a gate to 
the rt. on the road leading to the 
Capuchin convent The Villa Aldo- 
brandini was built by Cardinal Pietro 
Aldobrandini, nephew of Clement VI II,, 
after he had succeeded in attaching 
the duchy of Ferrara to the States of the 
Church. It was designed by Giacomo 
della Porta, and was the last work of 
that architect. The buildings were 
completed by Giovanni Fontana, and 
the waterworks were designed by the 
same artist and finished by Olivieri of 
Tivoli. From the extreme beauty of 
its position, and the extensive prospect 
which it commands over the Campugna, 
it was long known by the name of the 
Belvedere. The villa subsequent!} passed 
by inheritance into the Pamfili family, 
and in the last century became the pio- 
perfcy of the Borgheses ; it now belongs 
to prince Aldobrandini, the head of 
a junior branch of that family. The 
casino, built upon a massive terrace, 
is richly decorated with marbles and 
frescoes by Can. d’Apphio. The subjects 
of these paintings are taken from the 
Old Testament, and represent the death 
of Bisera, David and Abigail, the history 
of Ike Fall, the death of Goliath, and 
Judith. The walls of the ante-rooms 
are hung with maps of the manorial 
possessions of the house of Borghese. 
Opposite the entrance to the casino to- 
wards the hill is a large liemicycle 
with two wings, and a fine cascade 
in the centre. Near it is a building 
called II Parnasso, once remarkable for 
its frescoes by Domenichino. It con- 
tains a large relief of Parnassus with 
the different divinities, and a Pegasus. 
The water is made to turn an organ, 
one of those fantastic applications which 
seem to have been popular in the Homan 
villas of the period. The grounds of 
the villa can hardly be surpassed in 
picturesque beauty. At the extremity 
of tin park Prince Aldobrandini has 


established a manufactory of pottery, 
the clay being derived from the decom- 
posed volcanic ashes of the neighbour- 
ing Tusculan volcanoes. The ruins of 
Tusculuni can be conveniently reached 
through its shady avenues of ilexes, a 
road far more pleasant than the public 
one, but a guide will be desirable. 
In the 1. comer of the same piazza, di 
Porta Romana, is the new carriage-road 
to the 

Villa Lancellotti, formerly Piccolo- 
minis bought in 1874 by Prince Lancel- 
lotti, by whom it has been furnished 
with a rich collection of works of art. 
It is remarkable as the retreat in which 
Cardinal Baronins composed Ms cele- 
brated Annals. Another new road and 
entrance through a triumphal arch to 
this villa has been opened by Prince 
Lancellotti at the lower part of the 
town, to the rt. of the entrance to the 
Borghese villas of Tavern a and Mon- 
dragone. 

Villa Montalto, now Graaoli, having 
been bought from the Propaganda 
College by Duke Grazioli, who has 
repaired the buildings, fountains, and 
grounds with great liberality and 
taste. The Casino, built on the ruins 
of an ancient villa towards the close 
of the 16th century, by Cardinal 
Montalto, nephew to Sixtus V. ? is de- 
corated with frescoes by the scholars 
of Domenichino, the Caracci and the 
Zuccheri. — The Stanza del Sole, painted 
by Domenichino, represents the sun- 
rise, the midday sun, and the sunset — 
very much admired on account of their 
fine colouring, and the foreshortening 
of the hi gee — the horses, and the God 
of Day. In the lunette are painted 
scenes from the early boyhood o£ 
Sixtus V., his ploughing the paternal 
field, and his rest under the shade of a 
tree. The Stanza dUla NoLU Is a good 
work of Annibale Carracci, with Hes- 
perus and Mercury surrounding the 
car of the Moon. The entrance is on 
the rt. from the road towards Groita 
Ferrala, soon after passing the boun- 
dary wall of Villa Torlonia. 

The Villa Mnti was built in 1579, on 
the supposed site of a villa of Cicero, 
2 K 2 
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It was long inhabited by Cardinal 
York when Bishop of Frascati. It 
stands lower down on the N. slope of 
the hill. 

Villa Pallavicini, nearer the plain 
and the high road, stands to the W. 
under the town, and is reached by a 
road branching to the rt. from the cli. 
of Capo Croce. 

The Villa Bora, belonging to Prince 
Piombino, above the railway station, 
in a charming situation, is celebrated 
as the residence of Gregory XIII., 
where he held meetings for the re- 
form of the Calendar duiing his Pon- 
tificate. 

Villa Taverna, about } in. be} ond 
the E. end of the town,* with another 
entrance on the road to Monte Porzio 
and Colonna, was built by the cardinal 
of that name in the 16th centy., from 
the designs of Girolamo Painaldi. It 
is the property of the Borghese family, 
and one of their most frequented 
country seats ; it was the favourite 
residence of Paul V. 

Continuing to ascend through ilex 
avenues, we reach the more extensive 

Villa Mondragone, also belonging to 
Prince Borghese, founded by Cardinal 
Altemps as an agreeable surprise to 
Gregory XIII. The casino, designed 
principally by Vansanzio, contains no 
less than 374 windows. The grand 
loggia of the gardens was designed by 
Vignola, the fountains and waterworks 
by Giovanni Fontana j this villa, long 
uninhabited, is now' converted into a 
college under the direction of the 
J esuits. 

Villa Falconieri, formerly the llnjfinu, 
he oldest of all the Frascati villas, 
was founded by bishop Euifini in 
1548. The carino, built by Borromini, 
is l'emarkable for a ceiling painted by 
Carlo Maratia , and au interesting series 
of caricatures by Pier Leo)ie Cxhezzi. 
Tliis villa stands in a commanding 
position on a hill to the 1, above the 
Villa Plceoiomini. It now belongs, as 
well as the liulimella villa, to Prince 
Tahaiiotii . Higher on the ascent is the 


Villa Ruffinella, belonging formerly 
to Lucien Buonaparte, and subsequently 
to the house of Savoy. The casino, 
built by Vanvitelli, is supposed to 
stand on the site of the Accademia of 
Cicero’s villa. Under the portico are 
numerous inscriptions and other an- 
tique fragments discovered among the 
ruins of Tusculum. In one part of 
the grounds is a hill called Par- 
nassus, arranged by Lucien Buona- 
parte. On the slopes were planted in 
box the names of the most celebrated 
authors of ancient ancl modern times. 
A commodious carriage-road, con- 
structed m the summer of 1875, con- 
nects this loftily situated villa noth 
Villa Mondragone, so that visitors can 
now drive nearly up to Tusculum. 
la Nov. 1818 the Villa Kutfinella ob- 
tained a disagreeable notoriety from 
a daring attack of banditti, who ob- 
tained admission while the family 
were at dinner, intending to seize the 
daughter of Lucien Buonaparte, who 
was on the point of being married to 
Prince Ercolaniof Bologna. The family 
made their escape, hut the brigands 
seized the secretary and two servants, 
and carried them off to the hills above 
Velletri, from which they were not re- 
leased until the prince paid a ransom 
of 6000 scudi. 

Villa Wilson.— This modern resi- 
dence, constructed originally in con- 
nection with an enterprise of the Ilome- 
Fraseati Ply. Compy., is charmingly 
situated on the ascent from Capo Croce 
to Frascati, opposite to the Villa Tor- 
lonia. It comprises a principal casino, 
with a well proportioned little theatre, 
designed by the late aiehitect Cipolla, 
and a Swiss chalet. The grounds are 
well laid out, wooded, and watered, 
and the position healthy. 

Tusculum. — This excursion, tin most 
interesting about Frascati, can be made 
in a couple of hours, the distance being 
about 2 m., a steep ascent; there are 
plenty of donkeys and horses for hire, 
charge from t to B frs. The tourist w ill 
do well to go by the road that passes 
by tlie Villas Ituffiid, Tax emu, and 
Moudragonc, and the convent of the 
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Camaldoli; and after visiting Tuscu- 
lum, to return to Frascati by the 
gardens of Villa RufEneUa, the Capue- 
cini, and the Villa Aldobrandini, or 
vice versa , thus embracing all the most 
remarkable sites about Frascati. 

The ruins of Tusculum occupy the 
crest of the hill above the Villa Rnffi- 
nella. Its foundation is ascribed by the 
poets to Telegonus, the son of Ulysses 
and Circe : — 

Et jam Telegoni, jam Mrenia Tfiraris udl 
Stabant: Aigolicai qiiodposiieie M arras. 

Ovid, Fast. XT. 

Its position, fortified by Pelasgic walls 
of great solidity, was so strong as to 
resist the attacks of Hannibal, and the 
Romans set so high a value on its alli- 
ance that they admitted its inhabitants 
to the privileges of Roman citizens. It 
afterwards became more memorable as 
the birthplace of Cato, and as the scene 
of Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations. It 
is known that the city was entire at 
the close of the 12th century, when 
it embraced the Imperial cause, and 
for some years maintained a gallant 
struggle with Rome. In 1167, on the 
march of Frederick I. into the Papal 
States, the Romans attacked Tusculum 
in the name of the pope. Count Eainone 
of Tusculum was assisted by a Ghi- 
belline army under Raynaldus, arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and Christian arch- 
bishop of Mayence: a general engage- 
ment tookplace in the plain near the city 
(May 30, 1167), in which the Romans, 
30,000 strong, were totally defeated, 
with great slaughter ; the Romans 
are stated to have left 2000 dead 
upon the field. Machiavelli says that 
Rome was never afterwards either 
rich or populous, and the contemporary 
historians confirm the accounts of the 
carnage by calling the battle the 
Cannae of the middle ages. The action 
lasted from 9 in the morning until 
night ; and on the next day, when the 
Romans came out to bury their dead, the 
count of Tusculum and the archbishop 
of Mentz surrounded them, and refused 
to grant the privilege of burial except 
on the humiliating condition that they 
should count the number of the slain. 
hi the following year the Romans again 


attacked the city, and the inhabit- 
ants, abandoned by their count, sur- 
rendered unconditionally to the pope 
(Alexander III.). The cause of the 
pope was not then the cause of the 
Roman people, and the surrender of 
Tusculum to the Church was regarded 
as an act of hostility by Rome, whose 
vengeance was deferred but not extin- 
guished. The pope however repaired 
to Tusculum, which became for many 
years his favourite residence, It was 
here, in 1171, that he received the 
ambassadors sent by Henry II. of 
England to plead his innocence of the 
murder of Becket. On the death of 
Alexander in 1181, Tusculum again 
became an imperial city. The Romans 
renewed their attacks, and in 1191 ob- 
tained possession of the citadel by the 
cession of Celestin III,, and put the 
inhabitants to the sword. They razed 
the houses to their foundations, destroyed 
the fortifications, and reduced the city 
to such a state of desolation that it was 
impossible to recover from its effects. 
No attempt was ever made to restore 
Tusculum on its ancient site, and 
Frascati, as we have already stated, 
rose from its ruins on the lower slopes 
of the hills. A visit to the ruins is 
highly interesting; and the view alone 
is an inducement which even in this 
district of beautiful scenery will amply 
repay the trouble of the ascent. 

Proceeding from the Villa Ruffinella 
by a shady road, the ancient Via Tuscu- 
lana, the first object of interest which 
we meet, in a depression between two 
hills overlooking the valley of the 
Ruffinella, is the Amphitheatre, of re- 
ticulated work, 225 feet long and 166J 
broad : the style does not show an anti- 
quity corresponding to the other ruina* 
and it is regarded as the most recent 
Roman building of Tusculum yet dis- 
covered. Near it, along a rising ground 
commanding a fine panoramic view over 
the Carapagna, including Rome and the 
sea beyond Ostia, are extensive ruins, 
called by tbe local ciceroni the Villa di 
Cicerone. They formed, apparently, the 
substructions or ground-floor of an ex- 
tensive building; and are regarded, with 
some probability, as the lower part of 
a villa of Tiberius, which may have 
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been built on tlie site of that of Cicero, great breadth of the Campagna, 
Near this we find an ancient pavement the sea beyond, and the th 
formed of polygonal masses of lava, wooded hills of Frascati with its ' 
some remains of baths, and the ground- in the foreground. In the opposil 
floor of a house with an atrium and reetion, looking east, the eye ex 
cistern. Proceeding from the Amphi- over the whole Latin valley, sopai 
theatre along the ancient pavement, we the central mass of Monte _ Cav< 
arrive where a road strikes oil* on Monte Pila from the ontlyina r 
the I.* rhe road on the rt, leads to a on which llocca Priora, Monte 
wide open space, the supposed site of palri, Monte Porno, and Tuseufu 
the Forum of Tusculum, behind which situated. Closing in this valU 
is the Theatre, the best preserved moim- the E. is the Monte de’ Fiori ; b 
merit of the ancient city; beyond it are which is easily made out the bJ 
fragments of the city walls. Thethea- the Volscian mountains, on the 
tre was first excavated by Lucien Buo- of which stands the Pelasgic to 
naparte, and afterwards, in 1 839, by the Segni ; more to the rt. the peak of 
queen of Sardinia; it was a diurnal one, Massimi in the same range, fol 
and is very perfect, most of the seats by Monte Pila, the Campo di Am 
for the spectators, as well as the or- with lioeca di Papa, the long 
cliestra and scena, being well preserved, of Alba Longa, and the more < 
On one side of the theatre runs a Ro- one of Castel Gandolfo, with } 
man road, and on the other are some and Grotta Ferrata on the dec 
remains of steps, ealled by the ciceroni The Via Latina is seen at ou 
a theatre for children ; behind is a large passing by the farm of La $ 

subterranean piscina or cistern, which bounded on either side by the ft 

was arched over, the roof supported Prince Aldobrandini, The hill 
by 3 rows of piers. At the back of citadel of Tusculum is very kite 
this reservoir rises abruptly the hill in a geological point of view ; 
on which stood the Citadel; its top chiefly of a volcanic cong Ionic 
is about 200 ft. above the level space yellow cinders, under which hr 
of the city below, and 221 S above a protruded mass of lava, with 

the sea. The site of the arx occupied stitutes the precipice oil the J 

an oval plateau, the sides of which In the vicinity of this lax a the x 
descend precipitonsly on every side, conglomerate dipping N.W. In 
and which have been in some places so hardened, or baked, as to 
cut down for purposes of defence, It very solid rock, called by the 
had two gates, one towards the west, writers .</ wowc, the (opts Timnhu 
which may be easily traced behind the which is seldom met v 1th els 
theatre, and the other towards the amongst the Latian volcanoes 
valley and the Via Latina, excavated composed almost entirely of 
in the volcanic rock. From the sum- and is the stone used in all ti 
mit the view is grand beyond do- jaccnt ruins, which has proved 
^scription, and on a fine day there is as durable as travertine, 

"’scarcely a more interesting point from There sue traces of ancient 
which one can gaze over the classical on the plateau of the citadel 
region of ancient Latium. Looking antiquaries identify wilhbunpie 
towards the N. we see the Camaldo- to have been erected to .lupin* 
less convent, beyond it Monte Por/io, mus, to Castor and Pollux, \c, 
and in the plain, between the Alban Descending from the Arx, a 
and Sabine mountains, the sites of Col- distance ft mu she theatre, may 
latia and Gabii; still farther on the some good specimen* of the* 
whole range of the Sabine Apennines, the ancient town, iormed <>! 
with Tivoli, Moaticelli, Palombura, blocks of sperm m, and of il 
Soracte, and on the more distant hori- flanked by 2 fluted Doric j 
zom the volcanic chain of Monte Oi- which led on the N. side of t! 
romo. Towards Rome stretches the to the Via Lahieamu A it 
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marking the 15th m» from. Rome, 
stands a little lower down. The road 
is paved with the ordinary polygonal 
blocks of lava : on its side is a fountain 
with an inscription recording its having 
been built by the Ediles Q. €. Latinus 
and Marcus Decimus, by order of the 
Senate; close to it is a singular 
subterranean chamber, the roof in 
the shape of a pointed Gothic arcli, 
formed like the gates of Arpino 
and Mycenae, of horizontal courses, 
laid so as to converge from below, 
and the projecting portions after- 
wards cut away so as to form the 
ogive. This chamber, which served 
as a reservoir for water collected from 
sources under the hill of the cita- 
del, has been considered one of the 
oldest constructions of Tusciiluin, ante- 
rior to the use of the circular arch, and 
coeval with the Mamertine prisons at 
Tome, whilst the adjoining walls of the 
city are supposed to belong to the period 
when the lower town was founded, or 
when its population increasing de- 
scended from the citadel above, after 
the destruction of Alba Longa, its 
rival, by Tullus Hostilius. The in- 
troduction of the arch, properly so 
called, cannot he traced to an earlier 
period than the times of Tarquinius 
Priscus. The water was. brought into 
this chamber by a conduit, 54 ft. high 
and 2 ft. broad. About 1 m. from Tus- 
culum the tourist can visit the Carnal - 
(toll, a monastery beautifully situated. 
It was the retreat of Card. Passionei, 
who built for himself some cells on the 
plan of those occupied by the monks, 
decorated their walls with engravings, 
and converted a small spot of ground 
adjoining into a pretty garden, which 
he cultivated with great taste. He col- 
lected in his garden no less than 800 
inscriptions found among the ruins of 
Tusculum, and indulged his classical 
tastes by the addition of a valuable 
library. One of his frequent guests in 
this retreat was the Pretender, James 
III. of England. 

Frascati to Colonna, by Monte 
Pokzio ant) Monte Compathi. 

A very interesting excursion may be 


made from Frascati to Colonna, and 
from Colonna to Palestrina, Genaz- 
zano, and Olevano, visiting the site of 
the lake of Gabii if returning to home. 
The distance from Frascati to Colonna 
is 5 m., and to Palestrina about 15, 
requiring 3 hrs. in a carriage ; 2^-hrs. 
more will take the traveller on to 
Olevano if so disposed. For this ex- 
clusion 25 fr. and bwmamam may be 
paid. There is now a good carriage- 
road from Frascati to Colonna, passing 
in the plain at the foot of the hills, 
and avoiding the steep ascents and 
descents of the old route described 
below, which, however, is preserved 
here, on account of the places of in- 
terest near which it passes. This road 
traverses the ancient line of com- 
munication between Tusculum, Labi- 
cum, and Gabii. About a mile from 
Frascati it passes near the dried-up 
lake of the Convfdle 9 supposed by 
some antiquaries to be the site of the 
lake Regilius, the scene of the me- 
morable battle in which the Romans, 
under the dictator Posthumius, assisted 
by Castor and Pollux, defeated the 
most powerful confederation of the 
Latin tribes, under the Tarquins and 
Mamilius the chief of Tusculum. The 
position of the lake immediately under 
the hills of Tusculum is some argu- 
ment in favour of this locality, which, 
as Livy tells us, was in the Tus- 
culan territory, but there are few 
points in the ancient topography of 
the environs of Rome more difficult 
to establish, some placing it at the 
Lago delle Cave, near the Monte di 
Fiore, between the 20th and 21st m. 
on the Yia Latina, and others in the 
great level space occupied by Pantano 
below Colonna. The lake of Corns- 
felie was drained in the 17th ccnty. by 
the Borghese family, before which it 
could not have been much smaller than 
that of Gabii. It is a curious basin, 
and its artificial emissary may still be 
seen. Beyond this the road skirts the 
base of 

Monto Porzio, a village of 1390 
Inhab., situated on the summit of the 
hill, and supposed to derive its name 
from a villa of Cato of Utica, the site 
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of which is placed between Monte 
Porzio and Coloima, at a Fpot called Le 
Oappelleite, where there are some ruins. 
The modern village was built by Gre- 
gory XIII., whose armorial bearings, 
the Buoncompagni dragona, may be 
seen o^er the principal gateway. But 
there are recoids of hit. Poizio so far 
back as 1078, when Gregory, Consul 
of Rome, and Ptolomey his son, granted 
the ch. of S. Antonino, of this place, 
to the monastery of Monte Cassino for 
the redemption of their relations’ souls. 
The only object of interest is the 
eh., consecrated by Cardinal York in 
1706* The ecclesiastical students of 
the English college in Rome have their 
country quarters here. 

About 2 m. beyond this the road 
passes, at its base, Monte Compatri, 
another town perched upon a height 
belonging to Prince Borghese, with a 
population of 2974, and »a baronial 
mansion. It is supposed to have risen 
after the ruin of Tusculum in the 
12th century. Its earliest records are 
in 1190. The Annibaldi were its 
feudal lords, and Cola di Rienzo ap- 
pointed Captain of the Roman people 
an expert warrior of that family, Ric- 
cardo Imprendente, “ Signore di Monte 
de li Compatri,” as is said in the tri- 
bune’s biography. From Monte Com- 
patri the pedestrian will hardly resist 
climbing to the ch, and convent of 
S. Sylvester, something more than 100 
yards higher. Tradition assigns this 
spot as a refuge of the saint in times of 
persecution. The present edifices date 
from 1663. The Carmelite monks, 
who have a cistern of delicious water 
in their cloister, show some striking 
relics, and a picture claiming to be by 
Gherardo delle Notti. In the sacristy 
is an ancient sepulchral urn, with a 
Greek inscription to Flavia Albina. 
In this spot lived for 12 years, writing 
his Cristiade , Girolamo Yida, after- 
wards bishop of Alba, mentioned by 
our poet Pope as forming, together 
with Raphael, the chief glory of Leo 
X.’s age. 

Colonna is built not far from the site 
of Labicum, which stood at i Qwchvni \ 
between Coloima and Valmontone,— 


Home, 

u Insequitur nimbus pediton, clipcalaque totis 

Agmma densantur campxs, Argnaque pubes, 

Aunmtjeque manus , Rutuli, vo tere « que Sieam , 

Et Sacianas acies, et picti scuta Labici.” 

JEn. vii. T93. 

The history of the ancient city pre- 
sents few facts which require notice, 
except its capture and sack by Corio- 
ianus, and the mention made of it 
by Cicero, who describes Labicum, 
Bo villa?, and Gabii as so much de- 
populated in his time that they could 
scarcely find anyone to represent them 
at the ceremonies of the Feriae Latina*. 
The modern village of Colonna holds 
a conspicuous rank among the towns 
of the middle ages, as the place from 
which the princely house of Coloima 
derives its name, if not its origin. The 
first mention of the family occurs in 
the middle of the 1 1th eenty, 1 104.3), 
when a countess Emilia of Palestrina, 
the heiress of a branch of the counts 
of Tusculum, married a baron described 
as de Colnmna .* The history of this 
place during the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies is a continuous record of the 
contests of the Colonnas with the popes 
and with the other Roman barons. It 
was seized in 1297 by Boniface VIII., 
and again by Cola di Rienzo in 1354, 
on his expedition against Palestrina. 
In the 17th eenty., on th(* extinction 
of the branch of the Colonna family to 
whom it belonged, it, together with 
Gallicano and Zagarolo, passed to the 
Rospigliosi, their present possessors. 
The village is now in a state of decay, 
the number of Inhab. amounting only 
to 582. At the base of the hill of 
Colonna runs the Yia Labioana, tin* 
high road to Naples by Frosinom* 
and Ban Germane. On the rt. of the 
road to Rome, about m. below the 
Osteria della Colonna, and in a line 
between Colonna and the lake of Gabii, 
is a small pool, not a quarter of a mile 
in circumference, also regarded by 
some Roman antiquaries as the hike 
Regillus. An excellent road of 10 m. 
leads from the Os term di Colonna to 
Palestrina, which, as well as the direct 
road from Rome to Colonna, will be 
described in a subsequent article. 

* For a different account of the origin of this 
great baronial family, see * Quarterly Review/ 
No p. 218 . 
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From Frascati to Gastello eflla 
MOLARA AND PiOCCA PRIORA. 

On the rt. of the Via Tuscukma , 
under and S.W, of the ancient Tuscu- 
lum, is a valley in which fragments of 
villas and tombs have been found attri- 
buted to the Manlii and to C. Asinius 
Pollio. Where there are still some 
remnants of the ancient road rises a 
mass of ruins called the Castellaccio, 
formerly Gastello della Molara, on a 
little eminence between the Tusculan 
and Alban hills, in the oak forest 
anciently called lioboraria, perhaps 
corrupted into Molara . 

The castle walls were raised in the 
13th centy, by Card. Iticcardo degli 
Annibaldi, who received there with 
splendid hospitality Pope Innocent IV., 
and for some time St. Thomas Aquinas. 
From the Annibaldi this castle passed 
to the Savelli, the Altemps, and the 
Borghese, who still possess it. The 
circuit of the towers and the eh. are 
now hardly distinguishable. 

About 1 <2 m. above, on the extreme 
E. point of the Tusculan hills, is 

Rocca Priora. 

Approaching by the Monte Salo- 
mon© from Monte Compatri, we find 
in the forest remnants of the ancient 
paved road, with the inscription, Via 
Corbmi% whence Holstenius, Nibby, 
and Canina think that this was the 
ancient city of Corbio , one of those 
occupied by Coriolanus, when he 
inarched against Rome. Goibio was 
destroyed in 445 b.c. by the fiEqui. 
Rocca Priora was perhaps so called 
from having first risen from the ruins 
of Tusculum. It belonged to the 
Savelli, and was sold by them to the 
Popes in 1597. The ruined castle 
still domineers the village. In winter 
the snow-pits around the village arc 
joyously filled by the inhabitants, for 
whom they form a great resource. 

From Frascati to Albano. 

The drive occupies 1 i hr. without 
reckoning stoppages, 


Grotta Ferrata, ? 

about 2 m. from Frascati, in the direc- 
tion of Albano. The carriage- road 
from Frascati to Grotta Ferrata is the 
same as to Marino, as far as the 
Squarciarelli bridge, past which the 
Marino road ascends to the 1., leaving 
that to Grotta Ferrata on the rt A 
shorter path for pedestrians, opening 
opposite the lower gate of Mr, Wil- 
son’s villa, on the ascent from Capo 
Croce, passes the Pallavicini villa on 
the rt., and the Muti and Montalto 
(now Grazioli") villas on the 1., and 
winds charmingly through the fine old 
wood of Grotta Ferrata. The village, 
containing 891 Inhab., was, until 1870, 
a mere dependency of the immense 
castellated monastery of S. Basilio, 
Grotta Ferrata may also be reached by 
the road that branches off from that 
from Rome to Frascati past the Osteria 
del Curato, following the ancient Via 
Latina, or from the rly. stat. of Ciam- 
pino. At the 9th milestone the ascent 
commences through olive-grounds and 
vineyards, passing on the 1. some exten- 
sive ruins of the Julian aqueduct, and, 

2 m. farther, the old castle of Rorghetto, 
an imposing mediaeval stronghold of the 
10th centy. ; it belonged to the Savellis 
during the time of their power. Nearly 
opposite, in the Yigna Micara, are the 
remains of an unknown gigantic tomb, 
commonly called the Torrone di Micara , 
equal in size to the mausoleum of 
Metella, on the Appian Way, and built 
of large blocks of peperino. 

The Monastery of Basiiian monks 
of Grotta Ferrata is the only one of 
the order in Italy, Nine priests and 
six lay brothers of the order still 
occupy it, to officiate in the ch. and to* 
direct a school with resident pupils. 
Tradition tells ns that the place derives 
its name from an ancient grotto closed 
with an iron grating, in which a miracu- 
lous image of the Virgin, now in the 
ch,, was formerly preserved. The mona- 
stery was founded in the beginning of 
the 10th centy. by St. Nilus, who was 
invited to Rome by the emperor Otho 
II L, at the time when the shores of 
southern Italy were ravaged by the in- 
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elusions of the Sicilian Saracens. In 6513 being given instead of a.i>. 
the 15th eenty. it -was given by Sixtus the year in which St. Nilns 
IV., in commend* iniy to a cardinal; and Another interesting monument c 
the first cardinal-abbot whom lie ap- middle ages is the sepulchral si: 
pointed was his celebrated nephew the 1. aisle, with an eagle in m 
Ginliauo della llovere, afterwards Ju- the armorial bearings of the c 
lius II. This warlike prelate converted of Tusculum. It is said to 
it into a fortress, strengthening it with belonged to the tomb of ik*i 
towers, and surrounding the whole IX., who was a member of 
building with a ditch. His armorial family. The Chapel dedicated t 
bearings ma) be seen on various ports Nilm* and tit. Bartholomew, hot 
of the castle, and in the capitals of hots of this monastery, is celeb 
the columns in the palace of the abbot, for its frescoes by Jbomenu Juno. 
The Chinch was rebuilt and disfigured was employed by Odoardo Fai 
in 1754 by Cardinal Guadagni, abbot of while abbot, to decorate it, a; 
the monastery. At that period the 10 particular recommendation of his 
fine tinted columns of Parian marble, ter Annibale Caiacci. He was 
8 on each side of the nave, belonging in his 29th year, as we learn 
to some ancient edifice and used for the date, 1610, which may be obs< 
the primitive eh., were built into brick on the ceiling. These fine works 
pilasters, to strengthen the support of generally been classed among 
the roof. In the summer of 1880 this masterpieces of Domenichmo : 
fact was verified by the removal of represent the acts and mirael 
some portions of two of the pilasters, St. Nilus and St. Bartholomew, 
when the columns inside, with the altar-piece, representing the two i 
flirtings much defaced, were again re- praying to the Virgin, is by Ar 
vealed to sight. The openings are Caraeci. On the rt. is painted Si 
closed by small doors, which the sa- ward of England, Cardinal Ed 
cristan will unlock to visitors. The Farnese having restored this c 
vestibule, which is much more ancient, in 1618. On the 1. is St. Eu 
is remarkable for the bas-reliefs on the patron of the Farnese family, 
outer entrance, said to have belonged will begin the description of Doi 
to the original monastery of St. Nilus. chino’s frescoes by that on the 1. ». 
The portion which forms the archi- altar; — I. The demoniac boy < 
travo appears to be part of an ancient by the prayers of St. Nilus ii: 
sarcophagus, an imperial work, pro- convent of St. Alexis, in Home, 
bably of the time of Septimius Se- oil taken by St. Bartholomew fror 
verus. The door of the church he- lamp of the Virgin. Tn the bmei 
longed also to the old building erected the death of St. Nilus, surmumle 
in the 11th century. The Greek in- the monks. 2. On lie opposite 
scription on it, exhorting all who the Virgin in glory, summude 
enter to put off pride and worldly angels, giving a golden apple to th 
thought, in order to find a lenient saints, to he placed in the found a 
Judge inside, is perhaps of an earlier of the church which she charge' 
period. It is reproduced in Greek and Nilus to build. The sacristan 
Latin on a slab on the rl. of the door, shows a facsimile in stone of 
Above is a mosaic, representing Jesus apple, which was apparently ol 
Christ, the Virgin, St, Basil, and lower usual size. 3. On the 1. nail o 
down a lponk. In the interior, on the chapel the meeting of St. Nilus 
vault over the high altar, are mosaics the emperor Otho 11 L, one oi 
of the 12 Apostles. In the right aisle is finest compositions and most paw 
a curious Greek inscription, containing paintings of the series : the trump 
the names of the first 12 nyavpt m f or are justly regarded as a prodi; 
abbots, from the foundation of St. Nilus : expression. The figure in green 
the dates are reckoned in the Greek ing the emperor V horse is Dot 
maimer, from the creation of the world, chino himself, the person leaniu 
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the horse is Guido, and the one behind 
him is Guercino ; the courtier in a 
green dress dismounting from his horse 
is Giambattista Agueci, one of Dome- 
nichino’s early patrons; the youth with 
a blue cap and white plume, retreat- 
ing before the prancing horse, is the 
young girl of Frascati to whom Dome- 
nichino was attached, bat was unable 
to obtain from her parents. 4. On 
the opposite wall, the miracle of the 
saint sustaining the falling column 
during the building of the monastery : j 
remarkable for its perspective and for 
the great number of episodes intro- 
duced. In the narrow compartment | 
towards the altar is 5, St. Nilus pray- 
ing for the cessation of a storm 
which threatens the harvest. In the 
corresponding space on the 1. wall 
opposite is, 6. The saint praying 
before the crucifix. On the arch, 
ascending to the altar, 7. The Annun- 
ciation. These frescoes, which had 
suffered greatly from damp and ne- 
glect, were cleaned and restored in 
1819 by Camuccini, at the cost of 
Cardinal Consalvi, who was abbot of 
the monastery, and at the same time 
placed in the ch. the marble bust 
of Domenichino executed by Signora 
Teresa Benincampi, a favourite pupil 
of Canova. Around the cornice are 
monks of the Basilian order in their 
Greek robes. At the opposite end 
of the chapel is a curious ancient 
marble urn, with cupids (or angels) 
fishing, excavated near Tusculuin, and 
now used as a baptismal font. The 
facade of the ch., in semi-Gothic style, 
was constructed by order of Cardinal 
Mattel, in 1814, who also restored the 
vestibule. The belfry, in the usual 
manner of campanil of the 12th centy., 
was much damaged by lightning in 
1 775, a judgment, archil ectuial critics 
will say, on the ch. for the tasteless 
restorations of Card. Guadngni in the 
preceding year. The service of this ch. 
is performed in the Greek language 
and according to the Greek ritual. 
The principal Greek MSS, of the con- 
ventual library were removed to the 
Barberim library by Urban VIII. 
Other valuable parchments were car- 
ried off by the French. The Palace of 


the Abbot, remarkable for its fine archi- 
tecture, contains some interesting frag- 
ments of ancient sculpture found in 
the neighbourhood of the monastery 
and among the mins of a Roman 
villa. In one of the rooms is a monu- 
ment to Cardinal Consalvi, who died 
here, Jan. 1824. Travellers should 
endeavour to attend the Fair held 
here on the 25th of March, and on the 
8th of September, to see the varied 
costumes of the peasantry of the 
environs, 

Frtonr Mabino bv Aqua Febkntina, 

Parco di Colonna, Alba Longa, 

Lake or Alrano, and Caste l 

Gandolbo to Aluano. 

Marino. 

The carriage-road from Rome to Ma- 
rino (14 in.) is the same as that to Al- 
bano,hy the Via AppiaNova, as far as 
the 9th m., whence it diverges to the 
L and ascends gradually at first, bor- 
dered by cliffs of volcanic tufa or pc- 
penno , which have been extensively 
quarried, this district offering the bes! 
qualities, much used for building pur- 
poses in ancient Rome. The rise to 
j the town is precipitous, very fatiguing 
j for horses, and the road in indifferent 
! condition. 

The Marino station on the Naples 
! Pdy. is at this crossing, but, since the 
j completion of the direct line from the 
| Ciampino station to Marino, the latter 
: is the most convenient way of reaching 
the town from Rome. For visitors 
comprising Marino in their excursion 
to Frascati, there is a good carriage- 
road connecting the two towns, either 
passing through Grotta Ferrata jp 
not. 

The roadb, either from Frascati or 
Grotta Ferrata, descend to the Ponte 
degii Squaieiarelii, crossing the stream 
which drains the Latin V alley. The 
hill on the 3. is formed by a cur- 
rent of lava, resting upon a bed of 
I red Itijti. After crossing the bridge a 
road ( 31 m.) on the L leads to Roeoa di 
Papa, whilst that to Marino^ continues 
to ascend among the celebrated vine- 
yards of the Latin valley. Hose t o and 
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before entering the town is the Villa <li 
Belpoggio on the rt., from which there 
is a splendid view over the Campagna. 

The entrance to the town from Rome 
is narrow and the houses mean, not 
promising much realization of the in- 
scription o\ er the gate — 

HIC TIBI TUA QUTES 
ET QU"E CUPir OTIA VIRCUS 
DEFICIETQUE NIHIL 
SI MENS NON DEFICIT JSQUA, 

The ily. stat. is outside this gate. 

The town improves higher up, and 
the Corso is a line street. 

Marino {Inn, Del Frate, Pop. 5S48) 
has been supposed to occupy the site of 
ancient Castrimce ilium. Researches of 
Sig. Rosa, however, lead to the suppo- 
sition that the Roman town was more 
to the north, where portions of the 
city wall have been laid bare, and 
a mutilated inscription discovered, 
having on it the word Castrime- 
nienses. It is interesting in the his- 
tory of the middle ages as a strong- 
hold of the Orsini family, who hist' 
appear in the 13th century in con- 
nexion with their castle of Marino. 
In 1347 it was attacked by Rienzi and 
gallantly defended by Giordano Orsini, 
whom the tribune had just expelled 
from Rome. In the following century 
Marino became the property of the 
Goldinas, who still retain it as one 
of their principal fiefs in the Roman 
provinces, although of course with- 
out the privileges of former days. It 
was the residence of Martin V. in 
1424. During the contests of the 
Colonnas with Eugenius IV. it was 
besieged and captured by Giuliano 
Ricci, archbishop of Pisa, the com- 
mander of the papal troops. The Co- 
lonnas, however, recovered the town, 
and again fortified it against Sixtus 
IV. in 1480, by erecting the walls and 
towers which still surround it, and add 
so much to its picturesque beauty. 

The celebrated and beautiful poetess, 
Yittoria Colonna, was born at Marino 
in 1490, where her parents, Prospero 
Colonna and Agnes di Montefeltro, 
were then residing. She was con- 
ducted hence to Naples by her father 
and an escort of Roman gentlemen, at 


the age of 19, to be married to the 
Marquis of Pescara, and died at Rome, 
admired and beloved by her contem- 
poraries, in 1547. 

From the situation, on a height, 1330 
ft. above the sea, the climate of Marino 
is healthy ; during the summer it is 
frequented by families from Rome, at- 
tracted by the cool pure air and by the 
shady walks in the neighbourhood. 
The Corso, the piazza of the Duomo, 
and the fountain, would do credit to 
many towns of more importance. The 
fountain, by a Marinese sculptor, Pom- 
peo Castiglia, in 1042, represents 4 
Moors, with their hands bound to a 
column, and 8 syrens. It alludes to 
Marc Antonio Colonna, the conqueror 
at Lepanto. The palace, attributed in 
part to Bramante, is founded on the 
ancient castle. Inside a railing is a 
column of c ipollmo marble, the emblem 
of the Colonna family, repeated every- 
where through the town, and bearing 
the motto, “Mole stA stat/* The 
inside of the palace is enriched with 
frescoes on the upper staircase by 
Federico and Taddeo Zuceari, and the 
two immense halls on the first and 
second stories are full of pictures, the 
first containing a complete series of 
portraits of the Popes down to the 
present day, and the second chiefly por- 
traits of illustrious members of the Co- 
lonna family. The Cathedral, dedicated 
to St. Barnabas, contains a picture of 
St. Bartholomew by G nercino, seriously 
injured by restorations. The ch. of 
La Trinitu , on the 1. of the Corso, has a 
picture of the Trinity, by (hudo. In 
the Jlfarhmiti ddh Qmxie is a St. Roch, 
attributed to Domcmchm, A number 
of Latin inscriptions are walled into 
the communal palace, and remnants of 
the sumptuous villas which the ancient 
Romans possessed in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Aqua Fuikntina. 

The valley at the foot of the hill 
of Marino, lying between it and the 
ridge which encloses the Lake of 
Albano, will interest the classical 
tourist as the site of the Aqua Fcren- 
tina, memorable as the locality on 
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which the Latin tribes held their ge- 
neral assemblies, from the destruc- 
tion of Alba to the consulship of P. 
Decius Mus, b.c. 340. Many coun- 
cils of the confederation which took 
place in this Talley are mentioned by 
Dionysius and Livy : among these were 
the assemblies at which Tarquinius Su- 
per bus compassed the death of Turnus 
Herdonius; that at which the deputies 
decided on war with Rome to restore 
the Tar quins to the throne ; that held 
during the siege of Fidena? ; and that 
which preceded the battle of Lake 
Regillus. One of the interesting facts 
connected with these meetings is that 
recorded by Livy, in describing the 
death of Turnus Herdonius, the chief' 
tain of Aricia. He tells us that Tar- 
quinius Superhus had convened an 
assembly of the chiefs at daybreak, 
but did not arrive himself till even- 
ing, when Turnus, who had openly 
expressed his anger at the slight, in- 
dignantly quitted the meeting. Tar- 
quin, to revenge himself for this pro- 
ceeding, hired a slave to conceal 
arms in the tent of Turnus, and 
then accused him of a conspiracy to 
assassinate his colleagues. The arms 
were of course discovered, and Turnus 
was thrown into the fountain, <s caput 
aquae Fereutm©/* where he was kept 
down by a grating and large stones 
heaped upon it, until he was drowned. 
The traveller may trace the stream 
to the “ caput aquae,” which lie will 
find rising in a clear volume at the 
base’of a mass of tufa. 


Parco x>r Oolonjs A, 

From Marino a well-managed road 
and viaduct obviate the former danger- 
ous descent to the bottom of the val- 
ley, here extremely picturesque and 
deeply excavated between precipices 
of massive peperino, on the edge of one 
of which Marino stands, and from 
this point appears to great advantage. 
Crossing the Aqua Perentina, at which, 
in ample tanks, about a hundred 
women, in picturesque costumes and 
of ruddy aspect, are usually washing, 
chatting, and laughing, an accent of 


i m. through a lovely wood of oaks and 
ilexes, called the Parco di Colonna, 
brings us to a little roadside ora- 
tory on the rk, where the whole of 
the Lake of Albano suddenly bursts up- 
on us. Here is the lowest point of the 
lip-crater in which the lake lies, and 
over which at a very remote period the 
waters flowed into the Vallis Perentina, 
before the cutting of the emissarimn by 
which it is now emptied. From here 
a path on the 1. strikes off to Palaz- 
zuolo and Monte Cavo along the 
ridge of Costa Casella, on which 
Alba Longa is supposed by some topo- 
graphers to have stood. A little farther 
we cross another depression, in which 
Sir W. Gell thought he could discover 
an artificial cutting, and traces of the 
road that once connected Laureutum 
and Alba, and through which he con- 
sidered the lake emptied itself into 
the Rivus Albanus. More recent re- 
searches on the topography of the 
locality have shown that the lowest 
part of the rim is nearer the small 
oratory mentioned above, rendering it 
probable that over this point once ran 
the waters of the lake into the stream 
vising in the Parco di Colonna, ami 
flowing under Marino. This is further 
confirmed by the discovery of an in- 
scription at Marino, in which the 
latter stream is designated as the Rivus 
Albanus. According to the French 
surveyors, the lowest part of the edge 
of the crater is 246 feet above the level 
of the lake. The view from here over 
the Campagna, extending to the sea 
on the W., and o \ er the Alban Lake 
with the Monte (h\o behind on the 
E., is particularly fine. Taking the 
path to the 1. just mentioned, we come 
to the probable site of 


Alba Lo^ga. 

Formally years most of the Roman 
antiquaries had fixed the site of this 
celebrated city at Palazzuolo, on the 
eastern side of the lake of Albano, 
although the space appeared too limited 
to agree with the descriptions of Livy 
and Dionysius. The expression of the 
former historian, “ s*//» Aihaun Monk . . . 
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cpuE tib situ pot reoL' 1 u do. so i rbh Longu 
Alba appellate” could with difficulty 
have applied to the knoll of Palaz- 
zuolo itself ; Sir William Geil, believ- 
ing that the older antiquaries had not 
examined the locality, undertook its 
survey for the purpose of deciding this 
doubtful point of classical topograph) . 
The pointing out of a new site for Alba 
Longa is due to our learned country- 
man. He supposes that it it as situated 
on \ke ridge stretching a long the north- 
ern side of the lake. He also thought 
he had discovered, about 1 m. N. of 
Caste! Gandolfo, some traces of an 
ancient road which ran from near the 
ruins of Bovilke on the high post-road 
to Albano, marked by a line of ruined 
tombs, and traces of cuttings in the 
rock high above the N. shore of the 
lake, to alio w of the passage of the road. 
The whole space is now covered with 
vegetation, without a trace of wall or 
edifice older than the Imperial period, 
except some massive blocks of peperino, 
which may be fragments of the walls 
and temples spared by the Tomans 
(see Strabo). This ridge, Costa 
Casella, bounded on one side by 
the precipices towards the lake, may 
explain bow a city so situated was 
designated by the term lomja . There 
would be room only for a single 
street, whose length could not have 
been less than 1 m. According to 
Cells views, Palazzuolo was one of 
the citadels which defended the town 
at its south-eastern extremity: Nie- 
buhr's idea that Roeea di Papa w as the 
chief citadel of Alba is quite irrecon- 
cilable with the distance and localities. 
The road leading from this site to the 
plain across the Rivus Albanus was sup- 
'psed by Sir W. Geli to be the line of 
eonmnmi cation between Alba and La- 
vinium. The place where the latter 
stood may easily be recognised by the 
high tower of Pr&tica, the modern 
representative of that famous city. 
There are few spots in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome which the poetry of 
Virgil has made so familiar to the 
scholar as Alba Longa 

‘‘ Signa tibi (Ream : tu concilia monte teuetu. 

\ Cam tibi sollieito seereti ad fluminib undam, 
Litoreis ingens im-enta sub llicibus sus 


Tnginia capitum fietus eni -.a jiuxbir, 

Alba, solo recubans, albi uicuin ubna nati. 

Is locus in bib eiit; lequics oa cuta labo- 
mm.” JSn., m. S3b. 

It would be out of place hereto exa- 
mine the arguments by which Niebuhr 
has established the mythic character 
of the early history of Rome. By 
separating historj from poetic fable, 
the Prussian historian by no means 
questions the existence of the ancient 
cities which figure so conspicuously 
in the legends of the poets. No one 
who has explored the country, and 
has examined the gigantic ruins .still 
standing on the spots described by 
the Roman writers, can regard their 
existence as a romance ; and the tact 
that the poets have associated them 
with the events of their legendary 
history must at least be received as an 
argument in favour of their high anti- 
quity. There can hardly be a doubt 
that Alba was a powerful city anterior 
to the foundation of Rome : Niebuhr 
considers that it was the centre of a 
confederation, distinct from that of the 
Latins, but in alliance with 5k The 
Roman writeis state that Alin a as 
destroyed by Tulius Hobtilius (j\<\ 
6o0), after the famous contest of the 
Horatii and Curia tii ; but Niebuhr 
doubts whether its destruction took 
place at that period, and believes that 
the city was first sensed by the Latin 
confederation. All the authorities, 
however, agree that after the ruin of 
Alba its inhabitants removed to Rome, 
and settled on. the (Mian Hill. In 
later times the Julian and other il- 
lustrious families traced their descent 
from these Alban colonists. 

Returning to the road from Marino, 
the tourist can proceed to Caste 1 Gan- 
dollb and descend to the shore of the 
lake, for the purpose of examining 
the ancient Emissarimn. 

Following the ridge of Monte Cucco, 
and passing the cemetery on the rt> ami 
the Villa del Drago, we enter 

Caster Ganjjolko, 

a town of 1 580 Inhak (lily* from 
Marino in construction). Until 1870 
it derived its chief importance from 


ik 
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tlie hummer palace of the popes, 
which forms so conspicuous an ob- 
ject from all parts of the country 
around. In the 12th century it was 
the property of the Gaudolfi family 
of Genoa, whose Turns or (lustrum 
do Gandulphis is mentioned in many 
documents of the period. Under 
Honorius III., in 1218, it passed 
into the hands of the Savellis, who 
held it as their stronghold for nearly 
400 years, defying alternately the 
popes, the barons, and the neigh- 
bouring towns, although they were 
occasionally driven from their posi- 
tion by superior force. In 1436 it was 
sacked and burnt by the troops of 
Eugenius IV., because Cola Savelli had 
afforded an asylum in it to Antonio da 
Pontedera, who had rebelled against 
the pope. On this occasion the castle 
was confiscated ; but the Savellis again 
obtained possession of it in 1447, in 
the time of Nicholas V. This illus- | 
trions family continued to hold it, 
with occasional interruptions, until 
1 59G, about winch time Sixtus V. bad 
erected it into a duchy in favour of 
Bernardino Savelli ; but the fortunes of 
his noble house were too much reduced 
to support the dignity, and he sold 
the property to the Government for 
150,000 scudi, an immense sum for 
the time. In 1604 Clement VIII. in- 
corporated it with the temporal pos- 
sessions of the Holy See. Urban VIII., 
about 1630, determined to convert it 
info a summer residence for the 
sovereign pontiffs, and began the 
palace, from the designs of Carlo 
Maderno, Bartolommeo Breccioli, and 
Domenico Castclli. In 1660 the plans 
were enlarged and 'unproved by Alex- 
ander VII., and the whole building 
was restored and reduced to its pre- 
sent form by Clement XIII. in the 
last century. Since that time several 
Roman families, and particularly the 
Barberlni, the Del Dragos, and Tor- 
Ionia, have erected villas in the vi- 
cinity. That of Torlonia, bought by 
the King of Italy a few years ago, has 
been re-purchased by tbe Prince. This 
villa is decorated with bas-reliefs and 
statues by Thorwaldsen, and stuccoes 
by Raimondi, The fresco-paintings 


are by Gagliardi, Coghetli, and Capalli. 
The situation of Caslel Gandolio is 
extremely picturesque : it occupies an 
eminence above the north-western 
margin of the lake; and from its 
lofty position, 1450 feet above the 
Mediterranean and 460 above the lake, 
its climate is pure and its air bracing, 
whilst it is free from malaria, the pest 
of the subjacent Campagna on one side, 
and of the shores of the lake on the other. 
The Papal Palace is a plain, unorna- 
mented building, with some large and 
convenient apartments, but not worth 
visiting : the view from it, over the lake, 
is extremely fine. The ch. adjoining, 
dedicated to St. Thomas of Villanuova, 
was built in 1661 by Alexander VII., 
from the designs of Bernini, in the form 
of a Greek cross. In the interior is an 
altar-piece by Ik da Cortona , and an 
Assumption by C. Muraita, The foun- 
tain is also by Bernini. Among other 
celebrated persons who resided here at 
different periods may he mentioned 
Goethe, who passed the summer of 1787 
in this spot. Visitors must not omit 
seeing, in the Villa Barberini, the ex- 
tensive remains of Domitian’s villa. 


Lake of Albano. 

A path leads down from Gastel Gan- 
dolfo to the shores of the lake, one of 
the most beautiful pieces of water in 
the world, and, in respect to scenery, 
beyond comparison the finest of those 
of purely volcanic origin in Italy ; it 
is 3825 yds. (2^ m.) long, 2300 yds. 
(1J m.) wide, about 6 m. in circuit, 
and probably one of those craters of 
elevation well known to geologists, its 
sides being formed of beds of volcanic 
tufa dipping away from the centred 
From whatever side the lake is ap- 
proached the traveller must be struck 
by its exceeding loveliness, 

• 

The Emissarium, 

The most remarkable circumstance 
connected with the Alban lake was the 
formation of the emissary, by which 
the Romans, while engaged in their 
contest with the Veientes (b.c. 394), suc- 
ceeded in lowering the waters, which 
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by then* accumulation threatened to 
inundate the subjacent country. This 
emissary is a subterranean canal or 
tunnel, *1509 yds. in length, excavated 
in the tufa ; it varies in height from 
54 to 9 or 10 feet, and is never less 
than in width. The upper end is 
of course on a level with the surface 
of the lake, or 9641- Eng. feet above 
the sea, the lower 954, giving a fall of 
10 ft. or of 1 in 452 0 It runs under the 
hill and a little east of the town of 
Castel Gandolfo, and opens at La 
Mola, 1 m. from Albano, from which its 
waters run to the Tiber by the stream 
which passes by Vailerano. The sum- 
mit of Monte Cavo, on the opposite 
side of the lake, rises 2160 feet from 
its waters. Certain vertical openings 
or shafts, by tlic Romans called Putei 
and Bpiramda, intended to give air 
to the tunnel below during its ex- 
cavation, are visible in various parts 
of the hill under which it runs. In 
summer the water is seldom more 
that 2 feet deep in the emissarium, 
and does not run with rapidity, as 
may be observed by means of a candle 
placed upon a boat and allowed to 
follow the current. Over the opening 
towards the lake is a low flat arch of 
7 stones ; the blocks with which it is 
constructed are large, and of the pe- 
perino of the country ; they form what 
may be called a flat arch ; the blocks, 
being wedge-shaped, support each other 
— a style we see employed by the 
Etruscans, and even during the Repub- 
lican period at Borne, in the Tabula- 
rium of the Capitol. It is now indeed 
sustained by a modern round arch, and 
by a wall of masonry. Within the 
enclosure formed by this arch and wall 
-ere some ancient stone seats, with a 
moulding, the place having probably 
been converted at a subsequent period 
into a Nymph mum, which existed when 
Domitian took so much delight in this 
locality/ A quadrilateral court, well 
walled in with large stones in parallel 
courses, succeeds to the flat arch ; oppo- 
site to which the water enters a nar- 
rower passage, and then passes into the 
interior of the mountain. The flue old 
trees which overshadow the Alban lake 
render it a cool and delightful retreat 


in the hot months ; and the number 
of blocks, the remains of terraces and 
buildings, at the water’s edge all round 
its shores, prove how much the Ro- 
mans, during the period of the first em- 
perors, enjoy ed its picturesque beauties. 
A large grotto or cave, near the water’s 
edge, and at a little distance to the N, of 
the emissarium, decorated with Doric 
triglyphs, was probably used as the 
summer triclinium of the emperor 
Domitian, whose palace was situated 
on the hill above. These retreats 
were of course constructed long after 
the emissary, when the experience 
of ages had shown that there was 
no further danger to be apprehended 
from the rising of the water. To these 
observations we may add, that, from 
appearances on the sides of the lake, 
it is evident, as confirmed by his- 
tory, that its waters were considerably 
higher than the present surface : the 
depression between Castel Gandolfo 
and Marino, at the lowest edge of the 
crater, serving to carry off the waters 
into the little stream which now flows 
below the bill on which Marino stands. 
The terms of the oracle of Delphi, 
as handed down by Livy, however, 
cannot refer to this channel, directing, 
as it did, that the waters should not be 
allowed to escape by their own river, 
in mare manure (aquam) s no fitimine, as 
it would have flowed into the Tiber, and 
not into the sea. The connexion of the 
emissary with the siege of Veil is easily 
explained: the oracle directed the 
construction of the emissary, in re- 
ference to the hint of the Etruscan 
soothsayer that they would enter Veil 
by means of a mine, the art of form- 
ing which was then unknown to the 
Romans. By the exercise of their skill 
in the operations of the emissary they 
obtained sufficient knowledge to enable 
them to sink a mine, which gave them 
possession of the citadel of Veil. 

Travellers who visit the lake from 
Albano will always find donkeys in 
the town ready for hire at 2 fr. 
each. The cicerone will expect ii fr. 
and the custode at the emissary, who 
finds lights, 1 fr. 

A very beautiful road of 2 no, 
shaded by ilexes, and skirting the 
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grounds of the Villa Barberini, pass- 
ing before the Convent of S. Fran- 
cesco, leads from Castel Gandolfo to 
Albano. It is called the Gallena di 
Sopra , and is well known as a de- 
lightful drive, and for its line views 
over the lake and of Monte Cavo. The 
Villa Barberini, built on the ruins of 
the Albamm of Domitian, is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, and well deserves a 
visit. The grounds contain magnificent 
plantations of stone-pines. 

Both the avenues, known as the j 
Galleria di sopra and di sotto , the latter j 
hardly a mile long, were opened hy 
Urban VIII., and improved by Clement 
XIV., who gave his name (Ganganelli) 
to the lower one. 

It is proposed to prolong the Ma- 
rino rly. (completed in the autumn of 
1880) from Castel Gandolfo to Albano, 
by the upper gallery, and theuee by 
Ariccia and Genzano to Nomi. 


§ 3. Sabine and Tibitrtine Hills. 

Tivolt. 

(Steam tramway along the track of 
the carriage-road. Stat. at the Porta 
San Lorenzo. Omnibuses from Piazza 
di V enezia to stat. and / ice vend, Severa L 
trains a day, employing 1 \ hr. to 
Adrian’s villa, 2 hrs. to Tboli.) 

Other means of conveyance to Tivoli 
are entirely superseded by the tramway. 

Leaving Home hy the Porta S. Lo- 
renzo, we soon pass the basilica of 
that name, cross the rly. to Ancona 
and Florence ; and following the Via 
Tiburtiua, at a distance of 4 m. from 
the city gate cross the Anio, the 
modern Teverone, by a beautiful 
modern bridge in travertine, built in 
1855—1867, from the designs of Glori. 
The old picturesque Ponte Mtutwwlo 
(Mammmus ?), repaired by Alexander 
Severus’s mother, Mammsca, and hy 
Narses, was blown up by the French 
in 1840, It was partially repaired in 
Oct. 1870, for the purpose of carrying 
across the Anio the iron pipes of the 
syphon of the Acqua Pia. The Anio 
rises on the Neapolitan frontier, in a 
deep gorge of the mountains of Trevi 
f Rotne. | 


and Filettino, After a course of 40 m. 
it forms the cascades of Tivoli. It 
separated the land of the Sabines from 
Latium (Aequi, Hernici, and Latins), 
and falls into the Tiber, 2 m. above 
Home, near Antemnae (ante amnes ). 
After crossing the river, an ascent and 
descent of a mile bring us into the wide 
plain of Prato Lungo, through which 
flows the torrent of Le Molefte, de- 
scending from the group of hills of 
Santangelo and Monticelli — 1^-m, after 
crossing which, by a gradual rise, we 
reach the Osteria del Fornaccio, and 
2 large farm-buildings belonging to 
Princes Borghese and T orlonia. Before 
reaching this place some curious mounds 
of tufa and square mediaeval towers are 
seen on the rt., bordering on the Anio, 
and indicating the caverns or ancient 
quanies of Cervara near the oppo- 
site bank. From Fornaccio a road 
branches off on the 1. to Monticelli, 
This is Via Corniculana, the first 2 ra. 
of which were along the ancient Via 
Tiburtiua, the modern road for the 
next 3 m. running more to the rt. At 
the 9th m. is the Osteria delle Capa- 
nacce, the highest point between the 
Anio at Ponte Mammolo and Ponte 
Lucano. About the 10th m. we pass 
over a considerable portion of the an- 
cient road, paved with polygonal blocks 
of lava, and observe the ruined apse of 
a little church, once a basilica (septem 
fratribus ) , now Sette fratte, erected by 
St. Simplicius, in which St. Sinforosa 
of Tivoli was interred after her martyr- 
dom under Hadrian. Near the 12th m. 
is the Osteria of Le Tavernucole, close 
to which a column on the road-side 
marks the boundary between the Agro 
Romano and the territory of Tivoli. 
Before reaching Le Tavernucole are 
seen on the L, and at a short distance 
from the road, the extensive ruins of 
Casicl Arcione , a mediaeval stronghold 
which belonged to the family of that 
name. It is now the property of Duke 
Grazioli. Having become a resort of 
brigands, it was dismantled by the 
people of Tivoli in 1420. The wooded 
region seen on the rt. beyond the Anio 
comprises the Temte (farms) of Lun- 
ghtzza and Castiglione, the former 
near the site of Collatia, the latter of 
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the no less celebrated Gabil. It was 
not far from the 12 th m. that the monu- 
ment erected to Julia Stemma by her 
children, no w In the Vatican Museum;, 
was discovered a few yea is ago. The 
aive'uvuce of the country alters near 
thh, a >d t 1 vegcta t *on is less luxu- 
iksut, owing to the change in the na- 
ture of the soil, vnieh from Home 
has been entirely volcanic, whereas 
-.re now enter on Ue Travertine region, 
which extends to the base of the 
Apennines. The view of the hills 
before us is very fine. The 3 low 
pointed lulls on the 1., capped with 
castles a id villages, are Santangelo 
in Capoccia, on the site of Meduliia, 
Poggio Cesi, and LUoaticelP, on that of 
Corniouluni; MoMieellh a 'tillage of 
2200 Iuh., is celebrated for its line posi- 
tion (412 m. above the sea), the salu- 
brity ox its civ, and the beauty of its 
women, On the top of the hill are the 
remains of hie baronial castle of the 
Oesi, enclosing a beautiful little temple 
of the Doric order. Between this group 
of hills and Monte Gennavo, one of 
the highest peaks in this part of the 
Apennines, we discover Palomhara, 
the auvieA Cameria, About ll m. 
beyond Le Tare mrLoole, and close to 
the rood, on the 1. hand, is the Lago 
de* Tartaii, so called from the inerusf- 
ing quality of its waters, which pro- 
duce the stone called T>\ivu tine, and 
deposit a calcareous coating on vege- 
table and other substances. The mar- 
gin has been so much contracted by i 
the deposits from the water that its 
surface gees on gradually diminish- 
ing iu extent. Us sides are formed 
by large masses of a eoarse calcareous 
iuorusvauon. Near this a road on the 
l leads to Palombyra and Monti- 
cell!; and another, a branch of the 
ancient Via Tiburtina, to Tivoli by the 
Ponte dell’ Acquoria, tlie ancient Pons 
Auretu, now superseded by Ponte Lu- 
cano. 1 in. bey oiul 1 he Lugo dA Tartan 
ve amve # at tne bridge over the canal 
that drains the lakes of La SnfftUarn, 
the ancient Aqmc Aibulse, and carries 
its sulphurous waters into the Teverone, 
Here there is a new bo (Mag establish- 
ment on the rt. of the road, very much 
frequented bv the Homans on account 


of the facilities afforded by the tram- 
way which conveys passengers under 
the arcade of Ihe building. The canal 
is *J ft. wide and 2 m. long. It 
was cut by Cardinal Ippolbo U'fcsto 
whilst governor of Tivoli, in order 
to prevent the inundut'OL > and ma- 
laria to which the counlry was liable 
from the overilow of these lakes, the 
more ancient and tortuous emissary 
having been choked up. The wejer 
is of a milky colour : it runs in a stroim 
current, and is always marked bv a 
disag reeably-fetid smell of sulphuretted 
hydrogen gas. The lakes are about 
1 m. from the bridge, and are filled 
with reeds and aquatic v gobbles ; the 
petrifying quality of the u a ter i* con- 
tinually audiiq, to the rocky nu ruin 
around them, hi the middle of the 17th 
cent, the larger of the t\.o w a-. a ndde in 
citcuit, but wa^ so cimiraeM! that its 
greatest diameter, in 18, >7, was 2527 ft., 
that of the smaller one being on!} 2dd ft. 
The lloating masses of "vegetable matter 
on its surface have hem called “Isole 
Natante . >} The lake i» mentioned by 
Strabo, who says that its voters were 
used medicinally, ai.d tlnd they were 
much esteemed in various maladies. 
Near it are the ruin, of the Baths of 
Agrippa, frequented by Augustus and 
enlarged by Zeuobin, in recollection of 
whom they are still called “ Ihipu della 
Hegina.” The water was examined by 
Sir Humphry Davy, who ascertained 
that the temporal mo was .Si) 1 Fahren- 
heit i iu 1851) it had declaimed to 7 22 \ 
according to the < Menas ions of the 
late Professor JXmbeny, and of the 
late Mr, Pentium!), and [lot if con- 
tains more than its own '•volume 
j of carbonic acid ; as, with a small 
quantity of sulphured d imlroguj.* 
The sulphurous odour impregnates 

* A more act mate esumtiudoiioi these w.itijs 
vu-i nuule by Dr. Vnle Pi eh in i ■ >7 psulD 
AcuU'* Albule pie o fool./ Dunn, ! f?<), vno 
iounilthe 1< inpi’Ml!.(( l to Ui< upper take biSo 
75°, ol the lowu’ ?2j!y Fain.; (lie r.i.ucst d pth 
of tbu lover lake uraf ti„ tn tin upp r one, or 
ot LeColonelUs i -■;» ; that < a h lliteol wai non* 
tamed 2i immiuii s oi ol <1 n n iu u n Min of 
Milphaieol iiiu. , o) i m { o , o) o*l i iitnl in i'i- 
nesiu, ol houite tn s< 1 i, .nut a .tn ill jmpoinon 
ot organic sub.it,u»eeh;an(l die w ' i mu * hi lobe 
carbonic anil and sulplnut ite»t nviho^eu, with 
a minute nuunUty o fain muteth *1 iiyr ,1 . 
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the air for a considerable distance, and 
the depth of water may be proved 
by the volumes of gas which rise to 
the surface a certain time after a 
si one thrown into it has reached the 
bottom. These lakes were once con- 
sidered as unfathomable, but recent 
measurements have shown that them 
greatest depth does not exceed 155 
English ft. Besides the principal lake, 
called Lago delle Isole Natante, nearest 
the road, there are 2 others ; the largest, 
of Le Colonelle, is 1S5 ft. deep, com- 
municating with that of the Solfa- 
tara, and which, from its higher level, 
furnishes the water to the baths. Out 
of the smallest lake issues the current 
which finds its way to the Teverone by 
the Canal d’Este. The classical tra- 
veller will look in vain for any traces 
of the grove of the lofty Albunea, or 
of the Temple of Faunus, which Virgil 
celebrates as the oracle of all Italy 

u lucobque sub alta 

Consulifc Albunea; nexuoiam qua 1 maxima 
sacio 

Ponte bonat, wnamque exhaUt opaca me- 
philiro. 

Ilinc I tabu gentes, omnisque CKnotua tellus, 

In dubns reopoubd petunt .”—. JZnad ui. 

A road of 2 m. leads to the modern 
quarries of travertine, near the Caprine 
and Casal Bernini, built by that cele- 
brated architect when the stones for the 
colonnade of S. Peter’s were quarried 
in the neighbourhood. A little more 
than 2 m. beyond the canal we cross 
the Anio by the Ponte Lueano, one 
of the most picturesque objects in 
the whole route, which G. Poussin has 
rendered celebrated by the well-known 
picture in the Dona Palace. The tomb 
of Plautius Lucanus, which adds so 
much to the peculiar character of the 
landscape, is one of the best preserved 
of the many sepulchral monuments 
about Borne. It is similar in form, 
although of smaller dimensions, to that 
of Coecilia Metella, on the Via Appia. 
Like it, it stands on a square base, 
and is surmounted by mediaeval forti- 
fications of the time of Pius II. The 
decorated front, hanked by pilaster, 
although ancient, is posterior \o d a 
body of the tomb, which was erected 
in the year preceding our era (752 of 
Borne), by M. Plautius Silvan us, for 


himself and his wife Lartia, and his 
child by a former marriage, Urgula- 
ricus. It was subsequently used by his 
descendants, one of whom, Tiberius 
Plautius Silvanus, served in Britain, 
and died in a.u.c. 829, as we see by 
the long inscription on its eastern side. 
The entrance to die sepulchral chamber 
was fiom benind. Near this bridge, 
the Via Tiburtina is crossed by the 
new Via Pcdemontana, running paral- 
lel to the range of the Apennines from 
i Palestrina to Poggio Mirteto. In dif- 
ferent parts of the plain between the 
road and the Anio, are the qualifies 
from which ancient Borne derived 
her supplies of travertine. The piers 
of the Ponte Lucano aud 2 of the 
arciies are ancient, but are not re- 
markable for their masonry. A short 
distance beyond the bridge some ruins 
may be seen in a garden on the rt., 
supposed, by Canina, to have belonged 
to the appi caches to the Vida Adriana, 
on one of wnicli is a mutilated bas- 
relief of a man and home, called by 
the local ciceroni Alexander and Buce- 
phalus. Farther on, the old Via Tibur- 
tma proceeds to the 1. in a direct line 
to Tivoli, which it enters a little above 
the Villa of Meeumas by a steep ascent. 
Half-way up, on the rt., is a well pre- 
served monument, iccoi ding a levelling 
of the ( Hit m i Tibii/tm an in tile time of 
C< nstans aud Constantins. The name 
of the latter Emperor is citaced. The 
more modern toad pusses to the rt., 
amidst plantations of gigantic olive- 
trees. Near the foot of this ascent 
may be seen some portions of an 
ancient road that led from Gabii 
to Tibur. The ascent (650 ft.) from 
the Anio to the hill on which Tivoli is 
built is by a fine road, about 2 m, in 
length, made in 1850. 

Villa of Hadrian (Villa Adriana, see 
Plan) is reached by carriage-road, leav- 
ing the Via Tib m tin a on the rt. at the 
place called hit / t tjji^ from two 
monumental inscriptions of the last 
cent) . The ti am w i \ a Tia n e< stop 
here, whence it n A hou*s walk to 
Hadrian's Villa, taking the 1st turn 
to the rt. Omnibuses are in attendance 
during the winter months* Visitors 
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pay 1 fr, each for admittance, and find 
cvbtodi at the entrance, ready to accom- 
pany parties. 

This villa, formerly belonging to 
Duke Braschi, is now Government pro- 
perty with the exception of the S. por- 
tion, comprising the* Academy, Odeum, 
Infer!, L) cseuim and Pytaneum, which 
are still private property. A custode 
admits visitors to them by a gate near 
Timon’s tower. 

The villa is situated on the plain at 
the base of the hill of Tivoli, and was 
built from the emperor’s designs, in 
order to include in one spot all he had 
seen most striking in the course of his 
travels. It covered a space said by 
the Bom an antiquaries to be from 8 to 
10 m. in circuit; when first built it 
must have* been more like a town than 
a villa, an opinion confirmed by the 
number of buildings, having the ap- 
pearance of dwelling-houses, revealed I 
by the excavations continued up to the 
end of 1880. Nothing in Italy can be ! 
compared to its imposing rains. It con- 
tained a Lyceum, an Academy, a Poe- 
cile in imitation of that at Athens, a 
Vale of Tempe, a Serapeon of Canopus 
in imitation of 'that at Alexandria, 
a stream called the Euripus, Greek 
and Latin Libraries, Greek and Latin 
Theatres, Therm®, an Hippodromus, 
the Imperial Palace, Lodgings for 
Slaves, Barracks for the Guards, a 
Tartarus, Elysian Fields, and numer- 
ous temples. Hadrian was residing here 
when he was seized with the illness 
of which he died at Bairn. The villa is 
supposed to have been ruined during the 
siege of Tibur by Totila: for many cen- 
turies subsequent to that event it was 
plundered by the Homans, who con- 
verted its marbles into lime, and re- 
moved its statues and columns to adorn 
their palaces and churches. The 
most remarkable ruins are the follow- 
ing : — The entrance-gate and the alley 
of trees beyond are supposed to occupy 
the site of the portico (1), which leads 
to the Greek Theatre (2), one of three 
which formerly existed in the villa. 
The seats, the corridors beneath them, 
and a portion of the proscenium are 
still traceable. The path leads round 
the Greek theatre to the modern casino, 


which is supposed to stand on the 
Nymphseum (3), below which, extend- 
ing towards the valley and the river 
Peneus, is a confused mass of buildings 
called the Palestra (4). On the oppo- 
site side of the river are the remains of 
the Latin Theatre (A). Ascending to 
the E. from the Njmpliccum, along a 
path shaded by enormous trees, we 
reach a Belvedere chamber, once sur- 
rounded with balconies, commanding 
admirable views over the Vale of 
Tempe, Peneus rivulet, and more 
distant Tibur. From this room an 
opening at the S.E. angle brings us to 
a suite (30) of apartments, only re- 
vealed in 1SS0, and consisting of two 
corridors with niches and a central 
hall with columns, between two side 
rooms looking E. The corridors lead 
by stairs to a passage, on which open 
5 small rooms with varied pavements 
in black and white mosaic, of taste- 
ful designs and perfect preservation. 
These rooms are supposed to have 
been used by the emperor’s guests, 
forming part of a large suite not yet 
wholly uncovered. Hence we may ob- 
serve on the S.E., on a lofty platform, 
the Triclinium (I3\ or return to the 
path S. of the Nymphseum, which brings 
us to the Poecile (G), built in imitation 
of that at Athens, described by Pan- 
sanias. The lofty reticulated wall of 
the portico, nearly GUO ft. in length, 
is still standing, the most remarkable, 
perhaps, of all the ruins of the Villa 
Adriana. This wall had a portico of 
columns on each side, affording a cool 
and shady walk at any hour of the day. 
Some of the blocks of travertine on 
which the columns stood, and the 
marble veneerings of the wall, were 
discovered by Signor Bosa, under whose 
care all the Poecile was cleared out in 
1873. The form of the building is 
that of a stadium, raised on an arti- 
ficial platform of masonry with vaulted 
chambers underneath, which art* now 
pointed out as the residence of slaves 
and soldiers. Adjoining it to the Ik 
is a circus or Stadium ( \ <;). The view 
at the W. end of the Poecile is very fine. 
At the opposite extremity is a square 
hall with a semicircular apsis ( 8 ), gene- 
rally known as the Hall of the Seven 
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Philosophers, with 7 niches for statues. 
The circular building (9), entirely 
excavated in 1873, is called the Teatro 
Marittimo, from the discovery of a 
mosaic pavement representing sea- 
monsters. The plan of the building is 
exceedingly complicated. The circu- 
lar area was enclosed by a portico of 
marble columns, supporting a frieze 
ornamented with marine representa- 
tions of fine workmanship. Several 
of the columns have been re-erected. 
Between the portico and the island 
in the centre runs a deep channel, 
lined with beautiful maible slabs, 
which seems to have been used for a 
swimming-bath. The island is reached 
by a small bridge, and lias the remains 
of porticoes, cell®, and passages of the 
most complicated structure. The beau- 
tiful statue of the Faun, in rosso antieo, 
now in the Capitoline Museum, was dis- 
covered here. On the E. of this latter 
are some ruins called the Greek and 
Latin Libraries (11 and 12). Beyond 
the Hall of the Philosophers are two 
semicircular buildings, called the Tem- 
ples of Diana and Venus, probably, at 
least the latter, baths, and at their S.E. 
extremity the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux or of Bacchus. Imperial Palace 
(15), a name given to an extensive 
ruin apparently of two stories: on the 
upper one was the Triclinium (13), 
and a large quadrangular portico ; 
in the lower one are some remains 
of paintings, with crypts or cellars. 
Near this is a long line of arches 
divided into 3 doors, probably the 
dwelling of slaves or servants. Upon 
it rise the ruins called the Palace 
of the Imperial Family, opposite to 
which is a large circular hall, belonging 
to a block of buildings called the 
Therm®, the roof of which is well 
preserved, and has some fragments of 
stucco reliefs. Returning to the Pmcile 
(G), and traversing tbe great square 
space S. of it, in the centre of which 
are traces of a fusoina, are the Barracks 
of the Praetorian Guard, a number of 
chambers of two and three stories, 
called the Cento Camerelle, with re- 
mains of galleries on the outside from 
which they were originally entered. 
On the rt. of the barracks is the 


great square, nearly 600 ft. in leng.h, 
supposed by some antiquaries to be 
the site of the Circus or Hippodrome. 
Following' a terrace towards the 
Therm®, and bordered on the 1. by 
large vaulted chambers, we arrive at an 
oblong depression surrounded by ruins ; 
this was the Serapeon of Canopus (19), 
in imitation of the edifice bearing the 
same name at Alexandria. The oblong 
Atrium in front is supposed to have been 
filled with water, as several conduits and 
covered channels may be seen behind 
the temple. Some chambers called the 
apartments of the priest, end a semi- 
circular gallery with a painted ceiling, 
are still standing. The works of art 
discovered among these ruins are pre- 
served in the Egyptian Museum of the 
Vatican. Farther excavations are in 
course (1880-81). Beyond the Serapeon 
are the ruins of the Accademia (21), 
and of another Theatre (22). On the 
E. of the circus is a fosse (22) leading to 
some subterranean corridors, supposed 
to be connected with tbe Tartarus; and 
the presumed site of the Elyrian Fields 
Beyond the ruins of the Academy and 
the Toman theatre, and on the space 
between the valleys of the Peneus and 
Alpheus, which bound on either side 
j the Villa Adriana, are confused ruins, 
j to which the names of Prytaaeum and 
Cynosargus have been given ; and £ m. 
farther still to the W., near the ch. 
of San Stefano, a lofty mass of wall, 
known by the name of Torre di Tim one, 
v f hich is supposed to have formed part 
of the Lyceum, close to which are 
the ruins of a bridge or aqueduct upon 
a double tier of arches. The number 
of precious works of art discovered in 
Hadrian’s villa add greatly to the inte- 
rest of the spot : the beautiful mosaic 
of Pliny’s Doves in tbe Capitol, many 
of the Pseudo-Egyptian antiquities in 
the Vatican, and numerous statues of 
the highest class, noticed in |he account 
of these museums, were found among 
its ruins. It disputes with the Portico 
of Octavia the honour of having con- 
tained the Venus de Medicis, and many 
of the museums of the great European 
capitals owe to it some of their most 
valuable treasures. A few architectural 
fragments are preserved in the Casino, 
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The ascent lo Tivoli through groves which, called the It c/ d <. in front of 
of olives, is picturesque. Ix takes 1 hr. the Palazzo Santa Croce, there is a mag- 
on foot, or ] hr by ttamuay. On the niiiccnt 'view over the Campagna. The 
height on the rt. before reaching the , tramvay stat. is just outside this gate, 
gate are the ruins of several villas with 

terraces built m oj>hs into turn, a sys- Tivoli (8105 Inhah.). 7/rns • La Sys- 
tem of masonry which ma^ks the step gina hotel, on the piazza of the satim 
between the polygonal and the reticu- namej lias good rooms. Terms from 
hired work. The principal entrance to S to 10 fr. a day, all included, according 
the town on this side is by the Porta to visitors’ requirements ; or rooms may 
di Santa Croce, from the terrace near] be had, without boarding, in the hotel 


Environs or Tivoli. 



for from 2 io 5 lr. a day. For guides, of the Old Falls, has its situation 
carriages, or donkeys, it will be aiway s to recommend it* The pi ici s are 
well to know from the liotel-keeper moderate win n previously bargained 
what is to be paid before starting on for, and the fare is usinlfy ' good, 
any excursion. la Sibiila, an old c&ta- A party staying some days can make 
blished house, much frequented by arrangements for 7 fr. a day each per- 
sists, situated close to the Temple son, everything included. Visitors 
of the Sibyl, and with the best views, may do well to provide themsehos u ith 
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a cold lirncli before leaving Home, 
which they can eat comfortably a+ the 
conclusion of their excursions under 
the shady avenues of the Villa d’Esle, 
or on the i sauce below the temple of 
the Sib) 1. 

t The following itinerary of the prin- 
cipal objects of interest in the im- 
mediate -vicinity of Tivoli will oc- 
cupy about 4 hrs : — Temple s of Testa 
cm I Uie Sib jl ; Giotto of Neptune, iu.vuh 
of the Anio cut through the Monte Ca- 
tilio; Iliin s of the Y ilia of Yopaens and 
of the ancient Homan bridges ; excur- 
sion on foot or on horseback by the 
Chi }n G of Si, Antonio and the JLct lama 
dl Quint Uolo to the Ponte dill’ Acquon 
returning to Tivoli by the ancient 
Via Tiburtina, and visiting the llm- 
pio ddla Tob^e , he Iron- <o U, and ito- 
mau ruins round die latter; the T dla 
cVLcte, the Ch. of S. Ditnccsco , and the 
Ccithdr d, the old Cm. Je near the Porta 
di Santa Croce, and the Aqueduct at 
the Villa I>a«chi. 

Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, a city of 
the Sicani, founded nearly 5 centuries 
before Pome, was one of the eaily rivals 
of the Eternal City, and was reduced 
to obedience by Camillus. The Homan 
historians tell us that the Sicani were 
expelled by Tiburtus, Corax, and Ca- 
tillus, grandsons of Amphiaraus, who 
came from Greece with Evander ; and 
that the settlement derived its name 
from the eldest of these brothers. This 
circumstance is frequently alluded to by 
the poets 

u Turn gemmi 1 nitres Tibuitu mceuu lin- 
quunt, 

FraLi is fibuiti diet am cn^nomin^ gonlt ni, 

Uatiliusquo, aceiqiu- Coias, Aigiva juvinhu.” 

Uiin JCn.vil b70. 

“ MmnLilibmts Pdi 
Stab mi Aigolitaj quod posiunc mamu” 
acid !<'u ti, v. 71. 

“ hullani, Vare, sacia \nc pint * sevens mho 

lf'Ul 

Cu'ra mil o sol in a Tibmis, ( t ituvnu C.hih.” 

i/on Od t. xvm. 1 . 

The clavical associations of Tivoli 
have made it a memorable spot in the 
estimation of the scholar; its secuery 
inspired gome of the most beautiful 
lyrics of Horace, who has sung its 
praises witli all the enthusiasm of a fond 
attachment ; - 


<f Me nre tain paiiem Lac'HlmiGa, 

Upc tam LaiFbV panWit campus opmn , 

<y.um domus Albania? lcsonauiis, 

Lt pia'Lins Anics it r l ibnrni Incus, el ud i 
Mobili pomaila aviis/ - Lib. I. m 0. 

lie tells us that he often composed Ms 
verses while wandering an ong the 
groves and cool pas tuies of the sur- 
rounding vallejs, and expresses Ins 
anxious wish that it may be his lot to 
spend his old age in its retreats : — 

“ I ibur ArgvTo pouium coiono, 

Sit me p s dcs utmam soncctro ; 
bit modus lasso nuns et s loiaui 

iMiIiticvque.” Lib. li. w. 

In the early period of the emq ire Tibur 
was the favourite residence of many 
of the poets* philosophers, and sL tea- 
men of Home, the ruins of v nose 
villas are still shown in dnfeieut parts 
of the valley. The epithet of “ £/i- 
jicibuni Tibur” given to it by Virgil, 
is still borne as the motto on the city 
arras ; and Catullus and Propertius 
lurs c commemowited the hei oty of 
its position with a paitialitv scarcely 
le^s remarkable than that of IIo ace. 
Among the historical records of the 
city, we know that Syphax king of 
Numidia died in its leiritoiy B.c. 202, 

2 years after his captivity. He had 
been brought from Alba Fueensis to 
grace the triumph of Scipio, and was 
honoured, as Livy mils us, with a 
public funeral. Zambia also, after 
gracing the triumph of Aurelian, spent 
the latter years of her life in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tibur, surrounded with 
all the pomp of an eastern princess. 
During the Gothic war, when Home 
was besieged by Narses, Tibur was 
occupied by the troops of Belisarius. 
It was afterwards defended by the Isau- 
rians against Totila, and treacherously 
surrendered by the inhabitants, whom 
the Goths repaid with such fearful 
barbarities that Procopius declares it 
impossible to record their enieltks. 
Totila, after being defeated in Ms 
attempt to take Home, retired to Tibur, 
and rebuilt the town and c’tadel, 

: In the 8th centy. it lost its ancient 
name, and assumed that of Tivoli. Its 
i history during the middle ages is a con- 
tinued record of sieges and struggles 
against the emperors and the popes. 
Among these, the most interesting 
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to English travellers is the retreat 
it afforded to our countryman Adrian 
IV. and Frederick Barharossa after 
the insurrection caused at Koine, 
in 1155, "by the coronation of the 
emperor, who is said, by the car- 
dinal of Aragon, to have issued a di- 
ploma exhorting the people of Tivoli 
to acknowledge their allegiance to his 
Holiness. At this period Tivoli appears 
to have been an imperial city inde- 
pendent of Kome, and to have been the 
frequent subject of contention between 
the emperors and the Holy See. In 1241 
it was seized by Frederick II., assisted 
by the powerful house of Colonna, and 
■was for some time the stronghold of 
the Ghibeline party. Tivoli appears 
to have been the head-quarters of the 
Ghibeline chiefs until the cardinals 
assembled at Anagni elected Sinibaldo 
dei Fieschi to the papal chair under 
the name of Innocent 1Y. In the 
14th centy. Cola di Rienzo made it his 
head - quarters during his expedition 
against Palestrina : he resided there for 
some days, and harangued the people 
in the square of S. Lorenzo. In the 
following century it was occupied by 
Braccio Fortebraccio of Perugia and 
the Colonnas. To control the people 
and reduce them to obedience, Pius II. 
erected the present castle. 

Modern Tivoli is one of the most im- 
portant cities of the Comarca. It is 
situated on the slopes of Monte Ripoli, 
supposed to have been so called from 
Rubellius, the proprietor of one of 
the Tiburtine villas. Its height above 
the level of the sea is 830 ft. The 
chief interest of Tivoli is derived from 
its picturesque position, from the falls 
of the Anio, and from the ruins of the 
temples and villas which still attest its 
popularity among the rich patricians of 
ancient Rome. It has little modern 
interest. Its uncertain and stormy cli- 
mate, and the number of deaths annu- 
ally, whicl\ give a bad impression of 
its salubrity, are commemorated in the 
popular distich 

“ Tivoli dimal conforlo/ 

0 piove, o tira vento, o suona a morto.” 

Some of the churches of Tivoli are 
interesting. The Cathedral, dedicated 
to S. Lorenzo, rebuilt on the ancient 


basilica in 1 G35, is said to occupy the 
site of the Temple of Hercules, men- 
tioned by Juvenal as rich in marbles 
and having 30 columns. The chapel 
of the Conception and the statue of 
the Yirgin are by Bernini. The cam- 
panile, in 4 stories, is a good specimen 
of medis-eval belfries. 

The cli. of S. Pietro was erected by 
St. Simplicus, Pope, in the 5th centy., 
on the ruins of the villa of Metellus 
Scipio, in the street called Campitello 
(Campus Metelli). On each side of 
the centre nave are 5 columns of cipol- 
lino, and the pavement is in part of 
opus Afesand riii u m . 

The same pope, a native of Tivoli, 
built the eh. of St. Maria Maggiore, 
near the Palazzo d’Este. The Yirgin 
in the 3rd chapel to the 1. and the 
paintings on the wooden tabernacle 
forming the altar of S. Antonio are 
attributed to Perugino. 

The ch. of S, Andrea was built a 
centy. later by St. Silvia Anicia, mother 
of S. Gregory, on the destroyed Temple 
of Diana. The columns are of granite 
and cipollino. The altar-piece and 2 
side pictures are copies by Lncatelli 
from Guido, Domenichino, andPoiriar- 
ancio. 

In S. Vincenzo is a grotto in w hich 
St. Sinforosa concealed herself from 
Hadrian’s persecution. 

The ch. of S. Biagio, on the piazzetta 
| della Regina, is thought to stand on 
I file site of the Temple of J uno. FI ono- 
rius IV. granted it to Si. Domenico. 
In the first chapel to the rt. is a picture 
in the style of B. Angelico. 

I In the Oratory of S, Giovanni Evan- 
gelista, in a niche over the high altar, 
is a porcelain figure of the saint, attri- 
l bated to Gtonjio da Gnhhio. The tribune 
: is painted in fresco by Perugino, or 
according to others by Phitnriccbio, 
The other paintings are by SahiatL 

The Gcsu, built by Card. Contavolli 
in honour of St. Sinforosa, is decorated 
with frescoes by Zuceari, 

Among the ancient edifices of the 
town the most important is the Temple of 
Vesta, although generally attributed to 
the Tiburtine Sibyl, a beautiful building 
of the best period of art, finely placed on 
the rock overhanging the valley of the 
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cascades, on winch is supposed to have 
stood the Arx of the ancient Greek 
colony, and from which in more recent 
times this part of Tivoli received the 
name of Castro Yetere; Nibby, how- 
ever, contends that it is the Temple of 
Hercules Saxonus. It is a circular edi- 
fice, 21-J feet in diameter, surrounded bj 
an open portico of 18 columns, 10 of 
which remain. They are of stuccoed 
travertine, of the Corinthian order, and 
are 18 feet high exclusive of the 
capitals, which are ornamented with 
lilies. The entablature is sculptured 
with festoons of flowers and heads of 
oxen ; and the architrave hears the 
letters l . gellio . l . The cella is 
composed of small polygons of tufa 
and travertine, and has two windows. 
Close to this temple is that now gene- 
* rally considered to have been dedicated 
to the Tiburtine Sibyl (Sibilla Albunea). 
It is an oblong edifice of travertine, 
with an open portico of four columns of 
the Ionic order. It is now converted into 
a church dedicated to fit. George. From 
the Temple of the Sibyl a pretty path, 
commenced by General Miollis, and 
greatly improved by the late Govern- 
ment, which has done much to render 
this lovely locality as accessible as 
possible to the visitor, leads to the 
Grottoes of Neptune and the Sirens, 
the two points from which 
The Falls of the Anio were seen, a few 
years since, to the greatest advantage. 
The water was carried over a massive 
■wall erected by Sixtus V., and fell into 
the dark gulf called the Grotto of Nep- 
tune, producing by its contrast with the 
foam and spray of the cataract one of 
the most striking scenes of the kind. 
The inundation of 1826 completely 
changed the character of the cascade : a 
great portion of the wall of Sixtus V. 
was destroyed by the rush of waters, 
which swept away the church of S. 
Lucia and 36 houses on the 1. bank 
of the river. It undermined tbe base 
of the rock below the temple, and made 
it necessary to divert the course of the 
river, in order to preserve it and the 
part of tbe town where it stands, from 
destruction. These changes have de- 
prived the grottoes of much of their in- 
terest, but they are still well worth a 


visit for the purpose of stud} ing tbe fine 
sections of the travertine rock/ The 
new Falls were formed by cutting 
two tunnels of 885 and 980 Eng. ft. 
through the limestone rocks of Monte 
Catillo, on the other side of the valley. 
The entry of the river into these tun- 
nels is well seen from the public gar- 
den on the rt. of the Subiaco gate, which 
is shaded with fine trees, and contains 
a number of ancient monuments. Ad- 
mittance through the iron gate y fr. 
This was ably executed by the Roman 
engineer Folchi, and the Anio was 
turned into its new channel in 1834, in 
the presence of Gregory XVI. The river 
falls into the valley in one mass from 
a height of about 320 feet. The effect 
of its cascade is scarcely inferior to 
that of the upper portion of the Falls 
of Term. An admirable view of it 
is now obtainable in immediate prox- 
imity, by a path cut in the rock in 
1874, leading down to the verge of the 
cascade, and. showing its effect from 
below. The catastrophe of 1826, by 
diverting the course of tbe river, laid 
bare the ruins of portions of two ancient 
bridges and several Roman tombs. The 
first bridge, at the eastern extremity of 
the town and highest up the river, was 
probably the Pons Valerius, over which 
the Via Valeria passed in its course up 
the valley. The subsequent works of 
Folchi for the new tunnels discovered 
the second bridge near their mouth: 
it is better preserved than the first, 
and may also have led to the Via 
Valeria ; it is generally designated as 
the Pons Vopisci, from the name of the 
owner of the adjoining Roman villa, 
with which it appears to have been 
connected; some antiquaries suppose 
that it was ruined by the inundation 
which took place a.d, 165, recorded 
by Pliny. The cemetery near this min 

* The illumination of the Grotto of Neptune, 
by means of torches and Bengal lights, is one of 
the interesting sight* at Tholi; th» expense, 
varying according to the number of lights em- 
ployed and the length oi the exhibition, from CO 
to francs. On returning from the grotto it is 
generally the custom to light up the cascade, 
which produces a fine effect, and afterwards the 
Temple of the Sibyl, which, tlms seen from the 
ascent on the opposite side of the valley, is per- 
haps the finest part of this grand scenic exhibi- 
tion. 
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was discovered at the same time: it 
contained many sepulchral monuments ; 
the most remarkable was that of Lu- 
cius Mcmmirs AferSenecio, pro-consul 
of Sicily, who died a.d. 107 . Good 
walks have been cut on both sides 
of the valley leading to the different 
points which command the best views 
of the Falls. There is also a road lead- 
ing, along the base of Monte Catillo, 
to the circular terrace constructed by 
Gregory XVI., from which was the 
finest view of the falls, and to the 
Oratory of St. Antonio, from where 
the older ones were best seen • and 
farther on to the Madonna di Quin- 
tiliolo, the best point for viewing the 
Ca sea telle : a path along the margin of 
the valley amidst a grove of magnificent 
olive-trees, and from every point of 
which the views of the Low x er Casca- 
telle are the finest, leads from the Ma- 
donna di Quintiliolo to the Ponte dell* 
Acquoria, where one of the massive 
arches of the Roman bridge hv which 
the Via Cornieulana crossed the Anio 
to reach Tivoli, is still in excellent 
preservation. The name Acquoria is 
derived from uqu i mum, a cool crystal- 
line spring, rushing from the rocks 
near the bridge. A steep ascent from 
here leads to the lower part of Tivoli, 
by the ancient Clivus Tiburtinus, on 
which portions of the Roman road may 
he seen in good preservation. Near to 
where the Clivus Tiburtinus joins the 
old road to Rome, is the Tempio della 
Tosse, and higher up the Villa of 
Me cm cas and the modern Villa d’Este. 

After the objects already mentioned 
the most worthy of notice are the pre- 
tended Villa of Mecosnas and the Tempio 
della Tosse, amongst the ancient ; the ' 
Villa d’Este, the Old Castle, and the 
Cathedral, amongst the modern. 

The Villa of 'Meesenas is the most 
extensive ruin about Tivoli 5 the name 
it now bears rests on no classical autho- 
rity, and* dates from the time of Piero 
Ligorio. It is generally considered to 
have formed a portion of the lower 
porticoes which constituted the ap- 
proaches to the great Temple of Her- 
cules, that occupied a large portion 
of the space covered by the modern 
town, as we shall see the Temple of 


Fortune did at Promoslo. The present 
ruins consist of massive substructions, 
since converted partly into iron-works, 
and of the remains) of a square atrium, 
which was surrounded by a Doric 
portico, v ith a temple 0*1 tb<* raked 
space in the centre. The tuwaUcd Via 
Constantiua, or read leadii g from the 
Ponte Lueuno to Tivoli, passed under 
the long covered way or corridor now 
occupied by the forges and mills of the 
ironworks. These ruins were converted 
by Lueieu Buonaparte into workshops, 
where large quantities of bars and other 
articles in iron are s 1 ' ill manufactured. 
The premises are now the property of 
the Empress of Brazil. The visitor 
ought to ascend to the terrace over the 
works to enjoy the view of the valley. 
From this a gate leads into the garden, 
round which may he seen the ruin., of 
the Doric portico above mentioned. 

The Tempio della Tosse, on the rt. of 
ffye Via Constantino, and a short way 
below the iron-works. The singular 
designation of Temple of the Cough 
appears to date from the Ifitli cent., and 
to be a corruption of the name of 
Ttircius. Tlie Tempio della Tosse is 
a circular edifice covered with a dome, 
having an opening to admit the light 
in the centre, like the Pantheon; 
around are circular niches— one, on 
the rt. of the entrance, has on its 
stuccoed avails traces of early Chris- 
tian paintings representing the Sa- 
viour and the Virgin, which led some 
antiquaries to consider the edifice as a 
Christian temple. The general form 
and the style of the masonry bear so 
great a resemblance to the tomb (if S. 
Helena, the modern Tor Pignattora 
fsee p. IGuj, that it has been also sup- 
posed to be a sepulchral muniment of 
the family of Lucius A 1 critic Tundus, 
who, from an inscription redathe to She 
repair* of the Via Tiburuna f men- 
tioned abovo\ appears to have IPmd 
in the neighbourhood under Ctmstmus 
and Constantins. The Tempio della 
Posse, although smaller in its dimen- 
sions, is very similar in form, in its 
vaulted roof, and semiciivukv nid.es, 
with their intermediate open spaces, 
to the so-called Temple of Minerva 
Medica on the Esquiline in Rome (see 
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p*. 151), and was probably a Nympbaiiun 
of tbe Villa of Tureius. 

The Caccatelle are a series of pretty 
cascades formed by the waters of the 
Anio, which are diverted from the 
main stream above where it enters the 
tunnel unde'’ Monte Catillo. a id are 
used for different manufactories and 
mills, after which they fall into the 
river below from a very considerable 
height, l 1 hose which issue from the 
arches of the Villa of Mecscuas are 
particularly graceful. The effect of 
these cascades, contrasted with the 
brilliant vegetation which at all sea- 
sons borders them the rich colouring 
of the massive brickwork of the villa, 
and of the town in the background, is 
one of the most beautiful amongst the 
1 many lovely landscapes of this splen- 
did panorama, 

Of the many Soman villas which 
existed about Tibur, the sites of only 
a few can now be determined. The 
church of the Madonna di Qnintiliolo 
is built on the ruins of the Villa of 
Quintilius Varus, commemorated by 
Horace : its situation on the slopes of 
Monte Pesehiavalori is one of the most 
beautiful that can be imagined: the 
ruins are of great extent, and the upper 
terrace commands a hue view of the 
Villa of Mecamas, the Caseatelle, and 
the Campagna of Tome, extending in 
fine weather to the sea. The magnifi- 
cence of the villa is proved by the 
numerous statues, mosaics, and other 
works of art which have been found 
among its ruins, many of widely have 
been already noticed in our description 
of the Vatican and other museums. 
The other villas which are known to 
have existed at Tivoli, and of which 
the local antiquaries profess to point 
out the sites, are those of Yopiscus, 
Piso, Cassius, Munatius Planeus, Von- 
tidius Bassos, Fnscus, Propertius, & c. ! 
With the exception of the Villa of 
Cassius, many of the names given to 
these ruins are merely conjectural, 
and it would be quite an unpiofitable 
task to follow the speculations upon 
which, more or less, their authenticity 
depends. The walls which support 
the terraces of the supposed villas of 
Brutus and of Bassus are polygonal, 


and belong probably io Pelasgic /iteron, 
or sacred arena) for sacrificing ; and 
that of Fuscus, below the Strada di 
Carciano, is a fine specimen of 1 toman 
work, more than UH) ft. in length. At 
Carciano, under the Casino of the Greek 
College, are all that remains of die Villa 
Qi Cassius. The ruins of this noble villa 
are still very extensive, and have con- 
tributed largely to the principal mu- 
seums of Europe. In the 1 6th. eenty. 
Cardinal Ferciinaudo de’ Medici and 
Archbishop Bandini of Siena made 
considerable excavations, and brought 
to light many beautiful specimens of 
ancient art. The researches of Be 
Angel is in 1774 were still more im- 
portant : the statues and marbles 
which he disco \ ered were purchased 
by Pins VI. for the Vatican, and are 
justly classed among the valuable trea- 
sures of that museum. Nearly all the 
statues and busts in the Hall of the 
Muses at the Vatican were found here, 
together with many others which have 
been noticed in our description of the 
Musco Pio-Clememino. Carciano is 
outside the Porta Tomana, or Santa 
Croce, in a magnificent position, and 
much frequented by the Tivolese as 
a promenade on festa days. Yv r e have 
| already mentioned the Villa of Vo- 
piscus, near the modern cascades. 
There is no clue to enable us to dis- 
cover where the Villa of Horace stood, 
although placed by the local ciceroni 
near the chapel of S. Antonio. 

Near to the entrance of Tivoli, by 
the Porta Santa Croce, is the Villa 
d’Eate, built in 1549 from the designs 
of Pirro Ligorio for Cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este, son of Alfonso IL, duke of Fer- 
rara : it belongs to the Duke of Modena 
as successor of that celebrated family? 
who has let the villa for a certain 
number of years to Card. Hohenloho. 
Though picturesquely situated, it is 
now in a great measure uninhabited. 
The casino, decorated with frescoes 
by Federigo Zueehero, Mtuziauo, and 
others, represents events in the his- 
tory of Tivoli. Its formal plantations 
and clipped hedges find few admirers 
after the natural beauties of the sur- 
rounding scenery ; and the water- 
works, called the (Urandola, are now 
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justly 7- regarded as a strange perversion 
of taste in the neighbourhood of the 
grand cascades. Notwithstanding these 
defects, the beautiful ilexes and cy- 
presses of the gardens and the pros- 
pect from the terrace over the expanse 
of the Campagna make them a favourite 
resort of artists and picnic parties. 
Nothing can come up to the view of 
the setting sun on an April or May 
evening from this charming spot. The 
Casino and gardens are open to the 
public. Near the Villa d’Este stands 
the ch. of St. Francesco, once a Gothic 
edifice, but entirely modernized in the 
interior, only the principal door, with 
a canopy over it, surmounted by the 
shield of a cardinal of the house of 
Anjou (1393), and a pointed arch un- 
der the gallery remaining, of the origi- 
nal architecture. Outside the Porta di 
Santa Croce are the barracks, formerly 
the Jesuits’ College, from the terrace 
in front of which, called La Veduio , 
opens one of the finest panoramic 
views over the Campagna, with Home 
in the distance, and in fine weather 
the sea in the back-ground; a little 
way beyond this is the Villa Braschi, 
from which the panorama is still more 
extensive, This villa, the property of 
the grandnephew of Pius VI,, is built 
over the Aqueduct of the Anio Novns, 
which may be well seen in the wine- 
cellars beneath ; those of the Anio 
Veins and Aqua Marcia running at a 
lower hr' A, dose to the modern road 
leading to Carciauo. The speciis or 
channel, 9 ft. high by 4 wide, had 
become choked up with calcareous 
incrustations; where this has been 
removed its fine Roman brick-work 
lining may be seen. 

~*0£ mediaeval Tivoli the most re- 
markable monument is the Castle, 
erected in its present form by Pius II. ; 
it is near the Porta Santa Croce, and 
may be visited on leaving the town; it 
consists of an enclosure and five cir- 
cular towers, which form very pictur- 
esque objects in the view of the town, 
from the road leading to Subiaco, and 
from that between Quintiliolo and the 
chapel of S. Antonio, 

Beyond the Porta S. Giovanni, lead- 
ing to Subiaco, about -§ m. distant, are 


tin* remains of a circular tomb, supposed 
to he that of G. Aufestius Soter, a phy- 
sician, whose inscription was found 
near the spot. About £ in. farther, 
the road to Ampiglionc, the ancient 
Empnlum, passes under the arches of 
the Marcian aqueduct, where it crosses 
the valley, and near this the specus 
of the Anio Veins is visible. On the 
opposite side of the river we see the 
magnificent arches of the Clatidian 
aqueduct, surmounted by a tower of 
the middle ages, built by the Tilrartines 
as a defence against the attacks of the 
Orsini, loids of Cartel Madama: they 
are 45 ft. high and 23 ft. in span. 

The water force available at Tivoli 
would suffice for an immense amount 
of industrial establishment' , and at 
one period they amounted to o5. It 
is now used only for 2 paper manufac- 
tories, 2 of coarse woollen cloth, 1 of 
iron, and several oil and corn mills. 
The agricultural resources of the town 
are considerable, ami the hill on which 
it stands bears 150,000 secular olive- 
trees. The specialities of the district 
are the pixzutcllo and pergolesc grapes, 
tomatoes, and asparagus. The traver- 
tine stone quarries are also valuable 
municipal property. 

Excursions i<uovi Tivoli. 

Travellers who are desirous of ex- 
ploring the classical sites of the Sabine 
hills should make Tivoli their head- 
quarters for some days, and arrange a 
series of excursions to the most interest- 
ing localities, and the numerous objects 
of historical interest and natural beauty 
for which every valley in the neighbour- 
hood is remarkable. Many of these 
sites are celebrated by Horace, and others 
still retain in their names and ruins the 
traces of cities whose origin is anterior 
to that of Rome. 

The following principal excursions 
may be varied or prolonged, especially 
by pedestrians, who in such eases 
should be provided with good maps. 

There is a good carriage -road from 
Tivoli to Palestrina by which the latter 
town can be reached, in 3.) hours; it 
turns to the 1. at the Ponte Lueano, 
and skirts the base of the hills, to the 
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Osteria di Corcolle, then through a 
picturesque country, by way of Pas- 
sexano, with its fine old castle, a fief 
of the Barberini, to Gallieano and Zaga- 
rolo; beyond which it joins the Via 
Labieana, or high road from Rome by 
La Colonna ; from thence to Palestrina, 

4 m. 

From Tivoli by Vico yard to 
Subiaco, 

26 m. from Tivoli, and 44 from Rome. 
The road follows for some miles the 
track of the Via Valeria, and during 
the whole distance ascends along the 
rt. bank of the Anio. (A public con- 
veyance leaves Tivoli daily for Subiaco 
on the arrival of the early train from 
Rome.) On leaving Tivoli it runs 
round the base of Monte Catillo, present- 
ing on its sides numerous fragments 
of ancient walls in Opus reliculatum. 
About i in. beyond the town, a portion 
of the Claudian aqueduct, consisting of 
several arches crowned by a square 
tower, spans the valley (oallr ch/ii arci, 
or arcades) on the rt. leading to Am- 
piglione, the ancient Empulnm. At the 
4th m. a bridle-road strikes off (on the 
1.) to Santo Polo, a mountain village by 
which the ascent to Monte Genaro is 
most conveniently effected. Between 
the 5th and Oth m. from Tivoli, Castel 
Madama, a large village, rises on an 
eminence beyond the Anio, and soon 
after close to the road is the ruined 
mediaeval fortress of Sacco Muro, built 
on a mound of volcanic tufa. IS 1 ear this, 
but on the opposite side of the Anio, 
are seen some arches of the Claudian 
aqueduct spanning the torrent which 
washes the E. base of the hill on which 
stands Castel Madama ; and a short dis- 
tance farther, on the road-side, has been 
placed an inscription discovered here 
in 1821, recording the name of C. 
Mamins Bassus, prefect of the Fabri 
(chief engineer) at Carthage, under 
Marcus Silanus, the father-in-law of 
Caligula, whose name is so often 
mentioned by Tacitus. The tomb of 
Bassus stood probably near this spot, 
judging from the numerous fragments 
of marble found around. At this 


interesting superposition of the semi- 
columnar volcanic conglomerate on the 
ancient travertine breccia of the valley 
of the Anio. 

At the 7th m. from Tholi is Tieovaio, 
the ancient Varia, with a population 
of 3000 Inhab. ; the road runs at the 
foot of the hill of travertine and cal- 
careous breccia on which the village 
stands. Some portions of the ancient 
walls may be seen on ascending from 
the church of St. Antonio, on the 
roadside, to the tovrn, of very fine 
construction, formed of huge oblong 
blocks of travertine, some of which 
measure 160 cubic feet The style is 
entirely similar to that of the walls 
of the Tabular km at Rome, but more 
colossal in the dimensions of the 
blocks. In the upper town is a beau- 
tiful octagonal chapel, dedicated to St. 
James, in the Italian Gothic style of 
the 15th centy. ; it was built for one of 
the Orsini of the branch of flic* counts 
of Tagliacozzo, from the designs of 
Simone, a pupil of Brunelleschi, who, 
according to Vasari, died here when 
engaged on the work. The front turned 
towards the E. is decorated with small 
statues of saints ; the iuterior has been 
modernized, except the Gothic pilasters 
in the angles, and the two Gothic 
windows on the sides. Vicovaro is a 
fief of the Bolognetti family, who have 
a large straggling palace in it, built on 
the ruins of a mediaeval castle. 

San Cosimato 

is l^m. from Vicovaro. The ch. and 
convent stand on a narrow elevated 
plateau between the rivers Licenza, 
the classic Digentia , and Anio, beneath 
which, at a considerable depth, the 
latter river runs in a most pietur-*" 
esque ravine: in the vertical cliffs of 
travertine which form its sides are 
several curious caverns, in one of 
which St. Benedict is said to have 
passed some time. Specuscs bf the 
Marcian or Claudian water give pas- 
sage from one grotto to the other. 
From S. Cosimato a good road of 1 m. 
(on 1.), after crossing the Licenza, turns 
off to Cantalupo Bardolla, on a hill 


place the geologisl will remark a very 1 occupying the she of the Mannda of 
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Horace; the large palace, formerly a 
baronial castle, belongs to the Marquis 
of Itoceagiovine. The excursion up 
this valley to Horace’s Sabine farm is 
described at p. >29. A short distance 
liom San Cosimato, the Licenza (here 
called P.'teseia) torvnl is crossed on 
a m )ilern bridge near its junction 
with the Anio. Some ceyy ancient 
sepulchral opeuLgs ha-, e been dis- 
covered near here, containing human 
bones, and numerous hint implements, 
remarkable for their careful execution, 
arrow-heads, knives, &c., with re- 
mains of domestic animals, and which 
are evidently anterior to the earliest 
period of Tome. 

The wide valley beyond the Anio, on 
the rt., is that of Sambuci, up which 
a bridle-path leads to Ciciliano, a vil- 
lage called It ic> fit i hum in the early 
documents of <im Abbey of Subiaco, 
and from thence across a mountain 
pass to Geuazzano. In the summer 
of 1374, the mins of a temple, and of 
a large villa /probably of one oi* the 
Cmciiii), and several antiquities, were 
discovered at Ciciliano. The moun- 
tains on the 1. bank of the Teverone 
hereabouts arc wooded. Opposite the 
10th m. from Tivoli, and perched like 
an eagle’s nest on a conical peak at 
a height of 2500 ft. above the river, 
is the village of Saracinesco, with 600 
Inhab., in i most, singular and inac- 
cessible position. This town is mid 
to have been founded by a colony 
of Saracens, alter their defeat in the 
9th eenty. by Berengarius ; and it is 
remarkable that many of the inhab. 
have preserved their Arabic names : se- 
veral of the mountaineers in picturesque 
costumes seen at Tome during the win 
ter, and who loiter about the Piazza 
Mi Spagna, offering their services as 
painters’ models, come from this village. 
The valley of the Auio was desolated 
by the incursions of the Saracens about 
the year 87 A and there is no doubt that 
a party of the invaders formed a set de- 
ment on this spot, as the name occurs 
in an inscription oi the year 1052, in a 
list of the posi jssions of the monastery 
of Santa Se.olastica at Subiaco, now 
in one of the cloisters there, under 
the designation of Faracentscuui. The 


valley widens before reaching the Os- 
terh of La Fermi a or La Spiaggia, the 
half-way halting-plt.ee between Tivoli 
and Subiaco; the village of La Scarpa 
} in. on 1. 2 m. beyond this, and 

perched upon a hill on the !., h* the vil- 
lage ofTcvT.io, with a fa dal < mde be- 
longing to ti e Scvinw family , hi whom 
it gives the tide ofp mice. From this 
point the a alley bends to the S.S.K. os far 
as Subiaco. i m. beyond Boviano the 
VUtiuhl iccn^Ls separates from the Valeria, 
the latter branching off on the 1., the 
former continuing along the rt. bank 
of the Amo to Subiaco, The Via Valeria, 
after passing by Arsoli, a iief of the 
Massimos, soon reaches the Neapolitan 
provinces at il Passo del Pitorto and il 
Piano del CavaJicro, and continues 
through Garsoli, the ancient Carseoli, 
into the Ahruzzi (see llnulhoul fur H, 
Hal /, Itle.l It). It is the most direct road 
from Home to the lake of Fueino, but is 
to be travelled only on horseback or in 
the common cars of the country, as far 
as Tauliacozzo. The road from Itoviaiio 
to Subiaco is beautiful. On the b bank of 
the Anio, nearly opposite to iJoviano, 
is Anticoli, and near the i iv er, and 
farther on, the village of Mara.no, a 
short way beyond v, hick the road passes 
below Agosca, a picpi.v^jut* tillage; 
before reaching, w <u*h aic tin k cele- 
brated springs of the Aqua Marcia and 
Claudia, the former collected into 
several ugly reservoirs, and carried 
down to l&ome by a gigantic syphon; 
the latter bursting in large volumes 
of bright crystal water from the base 
of the mountains at a temperature of 
8] per cent. The ninall lakes are called 
the Uutheiio tV hi \ Lu * a and La ti roe/, 
The tons' wn u l t tr<\ mentioned in the in- 
scriptions of CUukUcs, Vespasian, and 
Titus, on the Porta Maggiore, as one 
of the . mnees of the t 'lamlhm, is still 
recognisable by the bhse colour of 
its waters. Thcv.e sprhi^ form the 
principal sources of the modern Aque- 
duct of the Aequo Pin. Beyond 
Agnate, on a peak ft. high, and 
appar ally inaceessil h\ is the populous 
village of ikjvan. and mi tin* opposite 
side of tlie Auto the lawns of Can- 
tciuno and of Bocca Cauterauo tower- 
ing over it on tlm 1., and out of tlu» 
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reach of the malaria which desolates 
the lower grounds in the autumn. 
The beautiful range of mountains ex- 
tending from Saracinesco to Canterano, j 
4000 ft. high, is called Costa Sole. Su- j 
biaro is seen for the first time front about j 
here ; nothing can be more picturesque | 
titan its position among the richly- j 
wooded hills by which it is surrounded. 

Subiaco (//m: Locanda della Pernioe, 
very good, with a most attentive land- 
lord. Sojourners on pension G fr. a 
day. Very fair quarters for persons 
intending to make a stay at Subiaco 
may be procured in the suppressed 
convent or Casa della Missione, which 
has been fitted up comfortably. This 
house is not far from the Pernice). 
Subiaco, called Sublaqueum,atthe end 
of the 4th cent., is the chief town of a 
dLteeiio of the Comarca, with a popula- 1 
tion of 0990 souls. It derived its ancient I 
name from the 3 artificial lakes of the 
Villa of Nero, below which (yih lueu) it 
was built. The modern town is more re- 
markable for the beauty of its situation, 
which can be seen from its P t'jhe Walk, 
than for any object of interest within its 
walls. The falls of the river below the 
town, the fine old castle on the summit 
of the hill, which for many ages was 
the summer residence of the popes, the 
magnificent forests of tho valley, and 
the noble monasteries -which have given 
it such celebrity in the ecclesiastical 
history of the middle ages, all combine 
1o make it one of the favourite resorts 
of the landscape-painters m the sum- 
mer. The dark and narrow streets of 
the town itself are by no means inviting 
to the stranger ; the houses have an air 
of antiquity which carries us back to 
the middle ages more than any other i 
town in the vicinity of Pome. The 
Cathedral, built by Pius VI., who was j 
Abbot of the Monastery formany years, 
h remarkable for the lofty substruc- 
tion > o+* local stone on which it stands ; 
which can be conveniently seen from 
I lie shady path on the opposite side of 
the river, going fiom the paper-mills to 
the In big * ol‘e>. Prance* eo. The Palace 
of T, Abbot, on the summit of the hill, 
eri rgod ami modernised by the same 
Pontiff, commands one of the finest 
panoramic views in central Italy, and 


contains some old architectural re- 
mains, and an altar-piece of Gherardo 
delle Notti. About a mile from the town 
on a hill above the river, we may still 
trace the ruins of Nero’s Villa. It was 
here, as we are told by Tacitus, that 
the supper of tbe tyrant was struck 
by lightning while he was in the act 
of feasting, and the table thrown down 
by the shock. The ruins are apparently 
those of a nymphasum overlooking the 
artificial lakes, which the fancy of the 
Emperor had created in these deep and 
solitary mountain gorges. These lakes 
seem to have been in existence as late 
as the beginning of the 15th cent} 7 ., 
when flie dy kes were carried away by 
an inundation. 

Opposite the above-mentioned ruins 
the stony and difficult path leading to the 
monastery branches off from the high 
road. Visitors ought to walk a few 
steps farther on this road to enjoy the 
view of the precipice through which 
the Anio rushes, from the new budge. 
The scenery can only be compared to 
that of the second bridge on the Via 
Mala, or to the corresponding gorge on 
the Schyn Pass. The height of the 
bridge over the foaming st ream exceeds 
24o ft. The celebrated Monastery of 
Santa Scolastica was founded in the 
5th century, and restored in 981 by 
the abbot Stephanas. It has three 
cloisters: the first is of recent date, 
but contains some ancient monuments ; 
among which may he noticed a sarco- 
phagus with bacchanalian bas-reliefs, 
a bacchic head, a fine column of por- 
phyry and another of giallo autico, said 
to have been found in the ruins of 
Nero's villa. The second cloister dates 
from 1032, and is very interesting as 
one of the earliest examples of the 
pointed style of architecture : one j&f 
the arcades is of marble, ornamented 
with bas-reliefs, and surmounted by a 
statue of the Virgin throned between 2 
lions. Under the portico is a curious 
relief of a stag and a wolf drinking ; 
an inscription recording the founda- 
tion of tin* church in 981 ; another re- 
late; to the construction of the tower, 
and enumerates the po sessions of the 
monastery in 105b. The third cloister, 
as well as the Po factory, was erected by 
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Abbot Lando, in 1235 ; the mosaics on 
the arcade of the cloister are by the Co 
s mat is. The cb., dedicated to S. Scolas- 
tica, contains nothing which calls for 
particular notice ; conseci ated originally 
by Benedict VII,, in 981, it was com- 
pletely altered in the last century : be- 
neath, in the crypt, is a finely painted 
chapel, in which are preserved the re- 
mains of a venerable Bede, a Genoese, 
— not our countryman, who lies at 
Durham, The monastery was once 
famous for its library, rich in MSS. and 
charters. Nearly all these have been 
dispersed ; but it has obtained a cele- 
brity in the history of typography as 
the first place in Italy in which the 
printing-press was established by the 
Germans Sweynheim and Pannartz. 
Their edition of Lactautius was their 
first production: it appeared in 145 5, 
and a copy is still preserved in the 
monastery. They remained at Su- 
biaco until 1467, when they removed 
to Home. Among the few manuscripts 
preserved in the Archives may be 
mentioned the Begestmn Subiacense, 
containing documents relating to the 
Abbey, from the 7th centy. down to 
the present day. Since the suppression 
of monastic orders in Italy, the Convent 
of Sta. Scolastica and the Sacra Spe<o 
have been proclaimed national monu- 
ments, and are now left in the custody 
of a few monks. 1{ m. from S. Scolas- 
tica is the Saoro Speco, the well-known 
monastery of St. Benedict. The ascent 
is steep, and the scenery is grand. St, 
Benedict retired here about a.d. 450, 
when only 14 years old. The monastery 
was rebuilt in 847 ; the lower cli. dates 
from 1053, the upper from 1066, and 
the cloister from 1235. It is built 
against the rocky hill on 9 arches of 
considerable height, and consists of 2 
long stories. The cavern in the lower 
part, the retreat of St. Benedict, is 
supposed to he of great antiquity, and 
is identified by some authorities with 
an oracle'bf F annus. A huge mass of 
rock overhangs the monastery, where 
it is believed to be miraculously sus- 
pended; it was over it that Bomanus N 
said to have lowered his food to St. 
Benedict, when he retired to this cavern. 
The chapel of St. Lawrence, leading to 
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it, was painted in 1219 by Console, one of 
the earliest Italian masters, who has re- 
corded his name in u Conxolus pinxit” 
This painter, who preceded Cimabne by 
some years, is supposed to have come 
from Greece. In the chapel of San 
Gregorio, in another part of the Speco, 
the paintings represent the Consecra- 
tion of the ch. by Gregory the Great, 
with the figure of the monk Odo. In 
other chapels of the Sna o Spun are 
some paintings worthy of notice. Rude 
sketches on the sides of the lower 
grotto, in the sty le of what we see in 
the catacombs, may date from the 6th 
centy.; those of the middle and upper 
chapels, of scenes in the lives of St. 
Benedict and Santa Scolastica, are of 
the 15th. In the little Chapel of 3. 
Lorenzo Loricate is a Virgin and ( Tiild, 
with S. Gregory, b yStummaln o, a Greek 
painter, which, if it did not bear the 
date (U79), we might from its style 
attribute to a considerably earlier 
period. The architecture is pointed, 
and by many attributed to so early 
as the 10th centy. ; if so, the oldest 
specimen of what has been called 
the Gothic style in Italy. Observe a 
full-length portrait of St. Francis of 
Assisi, which is considered as the only 
contemporary and authentic likeness of 
that great refoimer. The garden be- 
low is still remarkable for its planta- 
tions of roses, said to be descended 
from those which Rt. Benedict culti- 
vated. Another legend states that they 
were originally a bed of thorns on 
which St. Benedict rolled himself to 
extinguish the violence of his passions, 
and were miraculously converted into 
roses by St. Francis when he visited 
the monastery in 1223. On the oppo- 
site bank of the river is the picturesque 
mass of Monte Carpineto, covered with 
hornbeams [carping, from which it de- 
rives its name. This mountain was 
only a few years ago a bare, naked 
peak of white stone, but the monks, 
whose property it was, having for- 
bidden the shepherds to take their 
goats to pasture on if, a luxuriant 
forest sprain.* up from the rock'.. Tin , 
plain and easy system of restoring 
forests has been now enforced by the 
Government in all the mountainous 
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§ 3 . EXCURSIONS FROM SUBIACO. 


districts of Italy, and great hopes for 
the welfare and improvement of the 
country are entertained from this law. 

Excursions trom Subiaco. 

A good carriage-road, affording a 
very delightful ride of 4 hrs., leads over 
the lower slopes of Monte Carpineto to 
the picturesque towns of Olevano ^12 m.) 
and Genazzano (17 m.) by Affile (which 
has preserved unaltered its ancient 
name). Described under Palestrina 
(p. 539). The carriage-road passes near 
Civitella, the ancient VitcUiu, whence 
there is a noble view over the Campagna 
and the mountains of the Hernici. 

An agreeable excursion up the val- 
ley of the Anio can be made in a 
day from Subiaco to Trevi, the Trebia 
or Augusta T) cba of the Romans, a town 
of the iEqui, once important from being 
near the frontier of the Hernici: in 
the piazza are some Roman fragments. 
Near Trcvi and the neighbouring vil- 
lage of Filettino, are the souices of the 
Anio, in a gorge sunounded by the 
grandest and most solitary scenery in 
the Roman Apennines. 

A still more interesting trip can 
he made from Subiaco, by an excel- 
lent carriage-road across the pass 
of the Arcinazzo, 2700 ft. above the 
sea, to the Certosa di Trisulti, passing 
by Cruarcino, a large village, by Alatri 
and Collepar&o, near the latter, visit- 
ing the celebrated grotto, and the 
remarkable depression called the Poz- 
zo di Antullo ; returning to Rome from 
Alatri by Ferentino, Anagni, &c. (See 
Handbook for South Italy , Rte. 40.) The 
top of the pass is marked by the ruins 
of a villa of Trajan, commanding a 
fine view over the wide plain of the 
Arcinazzo and the mountains of Trevi 
and Filettino (4500 ft. above the sea). 
The descent into the valley of the Cosa 
and Guarcino, winding in numberless 
zigzags, has a striking resemblance to 
the St.Golhardroutein the Val Tremola. 

Another very agreeable excursion 
may be made during the spring or 
summer months from Subiaco into the 
mountains extending to the Neapolitan 
frontier, leaving the town by the Ma- 
donna della Croce, and passing the ch. 
IHomek] 


of the Capuchins through the high 
plains at the foot of Monte Livata and 
Campo d’ Ossa, 4 m. beyond which 
the path passes along the Monte An- 
tore, one of the highest peaks in this 
part of the Apennines. From here- 
abouts the views are splendid, ex- 
tending on the one side over the valley 
of the Anio and the Campagna to the 
sea; and on the other embracing the 
Lake of Fucino, the Monte Velino, 
and the central chain on the N. to the 
TerminiUo Grande. On one of the 
spurs of the Autore is a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Holy Trinity, a place of 
great resort during the month of June 
by the mountaineers of the Abruzzi, 
close to one of the highest sources of 
the Vairone and Anio, on the banks of 
which is the hamlet of Valle Pietra. 
The scenery is very picturesque here- 
abouts. Through the valley on the N. 
of Monte Autore, called Campo di 
Pietra, runs the Fiojo tonent, one of 
the highest branches of the Turano, a 
tributary of the Velino. 

This excursion must not be at- 
tempted without experienced guides, — 
to be procured at Subiaco. At present 
this region is comparatively safe, being 
vigilantly -watched by the police ; but 
the traveller ought to be very careful 
in selecting his guides. Information 
as to their trust-worthiness can be had 
from the Brigadier of the Carabinieri 
Reali in command at Subiaco. 

From Tivoli to Horace’s Sabine 
Farm, and Monte Gennaro. 

The distance from Tivoli to the 
Sabine Farm of Horace is 11 m. The 
road, as far as Vicovaro, is described 
in the preceding excursion; beyond 
which a new one, practicable for 
carriages, has been carried as far as 
Rocca (jiovine, from which the journey 
must be performed on horseback or on 
foot. R. Giovine, 3 m. from Vicovaro, is 
situated on a steep rock above the road, 
and supposed to be the ancient Arx 
Junonis ( liocca Giunone). Near the ch. 
is preserved an inscription recording 
the restoration of a Temple of Victory 
by Vespasian. Antiquaries regard this 
as a proof that it is the Panum Va- 

2 M 
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cun a?, or tlie Temple of Juno Vic-' 
trix, celebrated by Horace, winch 
would confirm the etymology of the 
modem name. On the opposite side of 
the torrent is seen Cantalupo, Horace’s 
Mandela, between which and the Li- 
ceuaa arc fragments of polygonal walls, 
supposed to be the substructions of a 
temple. About 2 m. beyond Eocca 
Giovine, farther up the valley, is 
Iiicsuaa, the ancient Digeniia, — 

“ Me quoiirs leficit "elidtw Plgentia. rinifl, 

Qum Mandela bib LI rngosuB trigore paqu-.” 

IIoi\ JCp. 1. x\ iii. — 

o mountain -village of 9 S') Inhab., 
beautifully situated on a hill above 
the bright clear stream which Horace 
celebrates under the same name. The 
site of the villa of Horace is placed by 
some on the rt. of the road, about midway 
between it and the river, a short dis- 
tance before we reach the village. Little 
now remains but some fragments of a 
white mosaic pavement partly covered 
by a vineyard. There are 3 terraces 
and some massive substructions of a 
more magnificent villa, and of a later 
date, on the site of that of the poet. 
The names of many places in the 
neighbourhood preserve some record 
of classical times: rjli Orasiui, or Ot\Uiin t 
on the slopes of the Monte Eotondo, 
cannot be mistaken: and La Ilwticn , 
on the rt. side of the valley as we 
ascend, recalls theUsticaof the poet: — 

“ Utcunquu rtulci, Tyndari, fistula, 

Valles, et Usticre Cuban ite 
I.o>vu pevhomure Sana.” 

01. 1 . 17 . 

Higher up the valley, in a romantic 
spot under Monte (jornazzano, are two 
springs, identified hy some antiquaries 
with the Pons Blandusim : — 

'*>•“ 0 Fons Blandusise, splendiilior vitro 
Dulci clique mao, non sine floribru 
Oras Uonuberis bcudo.” (ML III. 13. 

The preceding description is in 
accordance with the ideas of Gell and 
Nibby, who followed the opinion of 
Chapuy. More recent and accurate 
investigations, by Sig. Rosa, place the 
poet’s villa near the Cupel la della Cm<f , 
on a kind of plateau at the foot of the 
Monte Corrijjmleto , which Big. Rosa 
considers to he Horace’s Lucretilis. 
This site is at a short distance from 
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Rocca giovine, and near the ancient 
road that led from Tallinn Vacua® to 
Tibur; it certainly corresponds better 
with the Arduos Sabines/’ with the 
“Montes” and u in Arcem,” and with 
the “live tibi dictubani post Fannin 
P litre Vaeimae” of the peek (ban the 
low situation nearer Liecitza. Another 
strong continuation of Signor Rosas 
view is the existence of the perennial 
and abundant spring still known to the 
peasantry as the /V'/?bom deth Oral hi 
which gushes out at a short distance from 
the Madonna della O-a. The reader 
will find a notice on this into ‘estiiw 
piece of antiquarian topography, by 
M. Noel des Vergers, in DHofs small 
and beautiful edition of Horace’s 
works, oublbhed at Paris in 1855, ac- 
companied by maps and photographic 
i lews of the localities. 

1 m. beyond Lice nr a is the village 
of Cmtella, from which a bridle-path 
leads over the mountains to Palombara, 

G m. distant. 

The -Am?/ of jhmte Gennaro is made 
more conveniently from Itocca Giovine 
than from any oilier point in the 
valley of the Licenza. 

Month Gjonnaiso. 

The excursion to Monte Guuaaro 
from Tivoli will require 4 or 5 
hours, for which guides are easily 
I obtained; the hire of horses for the 
! journey is 5 francs, ami the guides 
| will expect 2 or «‘S, Those who as- 
j cend direct from Tivoli follow the 
route taken by the peasants in going 
to the festa of the Pratonc, the mea- 
dow between the two summits of the 
mountain. They take the road leading 
to Santo Polo, situated 2250 ft. above the 
sea. The road here ceases, and we 
follow for some distance a bridle-path 
commanding fine views of the valley of 
the Licenza, and at length strike into the 
forest beneath the singular insulated 
limestone mass of Monte della Morra. 
The last ascent to the Pratone from 
this side is steep, but the opening 
of the plain is so beautiful, that the 
contrast of scenery renders it hy no 
means the least interesting portion of 
the journey. The ascent from the side 
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of Lieenza to the Pratoue is lees dif- 
ficult, and follows the depression in the 
chain "between the Monte Morica on the 
rt. and Monte Rotondo. The Pratone is 
celebrated for its pastures, and the tra- 
veller will generally find it covered with 
cattle. The animal festa at its little 
chapel is attended by the peasantry from 
all parts of the Sabine hills. From this 
plain we ascend to the summit of Monte 
Gennaro, which is 4105 ft. above the 
sea, and, with the exception of Monte di 
Semprevisa (5008 ft. \ above Rocca Mas- 
sima, is the highest point of the chain 
which bounds the Campagna on the E. 
There is no doubt that the Mons Lucre- 
tilis, which Horace has celebrated in 
his beautiful ode already quoted, was one 
of the peaks of this ridge, and many 
writers identify it with Monte Gennaro 
itself. The view commanded during 
the ascent over the immense plains of 
the Campagna is one of the finest in 
Italy, and will amply repay the fatigue 
of the excursion. It embraces the line 
of coast as far as Monte Circello, the 
line of the Volscian mountains beyond 
the Alban hills, and commands nearly 
all the valley s of the Apennines from 
the Neapolitan frontier to Soracte 
and the Monte Cimino on. the N.W. 
On the summit is a pyramid of loose 
stones, used as a trigonometrical sta- 
tion by Boscovich, in his trigonome- 
trical survey of the Papal States, 
and lately rebuilt by the officers of 
the royal staff. Travellers who are 
desirous to vary their route in re- 
turning to Tivoli may descend by 
the pass called La Scarpellata, — a 
mountain zigzag, constructed in parts 
with solid masonry. During the 
descent we command some fine views 
of the small group of hills which 
stand detached from the Sabine 
chain, and form so conspicuous an 
object from Rome. On one of their 
summits is the picturesque town and 
castle of Monticelli ; on another the 
village of Sant’ Angelo, in Capoccia, 
the ancient city of Medal lia. The pass 
leads down to the hollow called La Mar- 
cell ina, at the foot of the Monte Morra. 
Near this are some fine examples of poly- 
gonal wal is. Farther on we pass the ruins 
of a Roman villa at a spot called SScnhta- 


canc, opposite to which are Hie low hills 
named the Colli FarlnellL Between them 
and the road is a small valley, in 
which we may still see some ruins of 
a temple, and a cippus with the in- 
scription — L. MY IS ATI VS • PLAKCVS . 
TIB. COS. IMP. INTER .VII. YR. EVVLON. 
TXimiPH . EX . EFiETIS . EX . TEMPJLO . 
.sATVJINI . ET « COS . IMP * EXERCJTI . IN 

italia . et . pallia. The naffip of the 
temple is no doubt that given in this in- 
scription, which records the name of an 
Illustrious Roman, whom the beautiful 
lines of Horace have ma.de familiar to 
the scholar ; — 

“ Sic tu sapiens finiro memento 
Tristitiam vifmqne labores 
Molli Plance, xaero : seu te fulgentia signis 
Castra tenent, sen derisa tern bit 
Tilraris umbia tui.” Oil, 1, I. 

Beyond this, leaving the convent of 
Vit rhino on the rt., we enter the valley of 
the Anio through fine groves of olives 
clothing the slopes of Monte di Quinti- 
liolo, as far as the Ponte delPAcquoria. 

The excursion from Lieenza to Pa- 
lombara is by a bridle-road, passing 
by the Fons Blandusi®, and to the foot 
of Monte Gennaro : from the summit 
of the mountain a path more io the 
I N. than that to Marcellina and Tivoli 
descends near the Romitorio di S. 
Nicola, through a rocky ravine. To the 
geologist this excursion will prove most 
interesting, as affording an excellent 
section of the secondary strata so rarely 
found together and within so limited 
a space in the Southern Apennines, 
Leaving Lieenza, the path crosses suc- 
cessively the lias and oolitic strata ; the 
second forming the most elevated point 
of Monte Gennaro, the neocomiaii and 
cretaceous strata being entirely wait- 
ing. In the depression separating Palom- 
bara from the group of Si, Angelo and 
Monticelli will be found the pliocene or 
subapeunine series (well characterised 
at Formcllo on the road fro u*Montieelli 
to Rome), whilst fine hills on v. Inch these 
3 towns are so picturesquely situated 
are formed of a compact limestone, in 
places changed into dolomite, and con- 
taining well-characterised fossils (am- 
monites and a species of aptycus) of 
the age of our British lias and inferior 
and middle oolites. 
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PaXESTRTN t, ETC. 

Distance 27 m. ; coach daily from 
Rome, "by Zagarolo. Travellers may 
take first train to Valmontone, thence 
coach to Palestrina, 7 m. ? or by first 
train to Frascati, hiring a carriage 
there to drive to Palestrina and back 
in time to return to Rome by last 
train. The entire distance from Fras- 
cati to Palestrina is practicable for 
vehicles by a carriage-road, passing by 
Monte Poraio and Monte Compatri, 
and joining the high road from Rome 
near S. Cesareo, and by another, 
finished in 18S0, via Colonna. The 
drive takes «i hrs. from Frascati to 
Palestrina, and 2J hrs. more on to 
Olevauo. The charge for a carriage 
about 25 fr. 

Two roads lead from the capital to 
Palestrina: the best, although some 
miles longer, is by the Via Labicana, 
the other by the Via Prsenestina. In 
making this excursion the tourist can 
go by the one and return by the other, 
thus embracing some of the very inter- 
esting localities of the Campagna ; the 
best plan will be for a party to hire a 
carriage for the whole time they may 
be absent. The excursion to Pales- 
trina, and the places to be visited from 
it, will occupy, with the journey there 
and hack, 3 or 4 days. We shall 
describe here the route by the Via 
Labicana, reserving that by the Via 
Gabina, only a part of whicli is prac- 
ticable for carriages (from Rome to the 
Osteria delP Osa, and from Gallicauo 
to Palestrina), until our notice on 
Gabii, &c. 

( Leaving Rome by the Porta Mag- 
gipre, we enter immediately on the 
Labicana (on the rt.), which runs 
for the first mile parallel to the Clau- 
dian Aqueduct and the railway to 
Frascati and Albano. 2 m. from the 
gate is the Torre Pignattara, the mauso- 
leum of the Empress Helena (sec p. 
163), Here was the cemetery of the 
Equites Singulares, or horse-guards of 
the emperors, whose barracks in Rome 
were discovered in October, 1874, op- 
posite the eh. of St. Pietro e Marcel- 
lino ; and here, too, are the catacombs 
named after the same saints, the en- 
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trance to which is in the Vigna del 
Grande. Four m. farther is the pic- 
turesque Torre STixova, an extensive 
farming establishment belonging to 
Prince Borghese, surrounded by those 
gigantic pine-trees which produce so 
fine an effect in the landscape of this 
part of the Roman Campagna, and. ex- 
tensive plantations of mulberry-trees, 
the cultivation of which has been re- 
cently introduced here for the first 
time in the Roman Campagna, and 
with great success. 

3 m. beyond Torre Nuova is the soli- 
tary Osteria di Finocchio, from which a 
bridle-road on the 1., of 2 m., leads 
to the Osteria dell’ Osa and Castiglione, 
the site of the ancient Gabii ; and an- 
other on the rt. leads to Frascati, cross- 
ing the dry bottom of the lake of 
Comufelle. A gradual ascent of i m. 
brings us to a high ground, from which 
there is an extensive view over Gabii, 
and the subjacent plain of Pantano 
with its extensive farm- buildings ; a 
road from the Ponte di Oelsi over the 
Osa at the bottom of the descent leads 
to the latter — near it are the ruins of 
an aqueduct of the time of Hadrian, 
Crossing the plain of Pantano, the 
ruins of the aqueduct of Alexander 
Sevevus are seen on the 1. From here 
to the Osteria di Colonna the ascent is 
long and gradual, passing (on the 1.) 
the extensive quarries of d Luijhetto , 
surrounding a small circular basin, now 
dried up, and by some considered to 
mark the site of the Lake Regillus. 
In an inscription recently discovered 
by Sig. Lanciani this lake is called 
Speculum J Hanoi. The whole of our road 
for the next 2 m., as well as the hill of 
Monte Falcone, overlooking the plain 
of Pantano on our 1., is situated upon a 
current of lava, extending to beyond 
the Osteria della Colonna, the latter 
about 1 m, below the representative 
of Labieum, perched upon the volcanic 
height above. The distance from this 
osteria to Palestrina is about 10 m., the 
road good, and the country through 
which it passes beautiful 3 m, beyond 
the Osteria is S. Cesareo, from which the 
road descends into a rich valley, where 
that to Palestrina branches oil" on the 
l; the Via Labicana continuing by 
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Valmontone to Anagni, Frosinone,'&c. 

2 m. further still we cross another 
valley ; here a road on the 1. leads to 
Zagarolo. Some Roman tombs exca- 
vated in the tufa rock are seen on the 
road-side. From the bkium to Zagarolo 
an ascent of 2 m. brings us to the 
Parco del Bafberini, a large villa and 
farmstead, approached by two hand- 
some alleys of elm-trees. During the 
greater part of these 2 hi. the pavement 
of the Homan road which connected 
Tusculum with Labicum and Prameste, 
with its kerb-stones on either side, is 
well preserved parallel to the modern 
highway. 1 m. trom the Parco dei Bar- 
berini, or the Villa del Triangolo, as it 
is more generally called, the road to 
Cavi and Genazzano branches off on 
the rt., whilst a gradual ascent brings 
us to the lower part of 
Palestrina, which is entered by the 
Port a del Sole. (There is an Inn in the 
Corso, tolerable beds, but bargain be- 
forehand. At the widow Pastina’s house, 
known also as BernardiuFs, up the 
steps ascending from the Piazza, dinner 
may be obtained.) Palestrina is the 
modern representative of Praeneste, one 
of the most ancient Greek cities of 
Italy, a nd the residence of a king long 
before the foundation of Rome. Few 
places in the neighbourhood of Rome 
afford the traveller so many examples 
of the different styles of building 
which prevailed in Italy in the early 
periods of her history. The ruins of 
the walls, and of the other edifices for 
for which the ancient city was remark- 
able, present us with four distinct 
epochs ; in the enormous polygonal 
masses of the city -walls we have a fine 
example of Pelasgic architecture; in 
the smaller polygonal constructions we 
recognise a later period, when the Pe- 
lasgic style was generally imitated in 
those districts where the local materials 
were of limestone ; in the quadrilateral 
massive substructions we see the style 
of the age of Sylla and of the latter 
times of the republic ; and in the brick- ! 
work, known as the opera laterizia,” j 
we have some good specimens of Impe- j 
rial times when the Prseneste became a 
Roman municipium. The contests of 
Pneneste with Rome, and its conquest 


by Cincinnatus and Camillas, are well 
known to every reader of history ; 
Pyrrhus and Hannibal reconnoitred 
Rome from its citadel ; and the young 
Caius Marius, after his defeat by 
Sylla, killed himself within its walls. 
On his return from the war against 
Mitliri dates, Sylla revenged himself on 
Prseneste for the support given to his 
rival by destroying the town and 
putting the inhabitants to the sword; 
but he afterwards rebuilt the walls, 
and to atone for his cruelties embel- 
lished the Temple of Fortune, the 
magnificence of which made the Athe- 
nian philosopher Carneades declare 
that he had never seen a Fortune so 
fortunate as that of Prseneste. Under 
the emperors, the city was the fre- 
quent residence of Augustus, Tiberius, 
Nero, and Domitian ; Hadrian built 
a magnificent villa in its vincity, of 
which considerable remains are still 
visible. The partiality of Horace for 
Prseneste is well known : in his epistle 
to Lollius he tells him that he read the 
Iliad duriug his residence in the city 
(Ep. ii. 1); and in one of his most 
beautiful odes he mentions it among 
his favourite retreats, classing it with 
Tibur, Baits, and his Sabine farm *. — 

“ Venter, Cdincena?, vester in arduos 
Tollor Sabines ; seu mihi Irigidum 
Praiiieste, seu Tibur Bupinmn, 

Seu liquids placuere Bairn.’ ' 

Od. iii. 4. 

The modern name of Palestrina oc- 
, curs in ecclesiastical documents as early 
as a,d. 873. Its whole history during 
the middle ages is associated with 
that of the great family of Colonna, 
who obtained it in 1043 by marriage 
with the countess Emilia, the descend- 
ants of the Contis, or Counts of Tus- 
culum, as mentioned in our no tire of 
Colonna, to whom it had it been infeu- 
dated by Innocent IV. The ancient 
citadel and its Pelasgic fortifications 
were probably perfect at that period, 
and contributed ^to render ft celebrated 
as the mountain fastness of the Co- 
lonnas, and as one of the strongholds 
of the Ghibelincs. It would cany 
us too deeply Into the history of 
Rome at this disturbed period to 
trace the records of the Colonnas 
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during tlieir memorable struggles with 
the popes ; but the destruction of 
the ehy is so much, associated with 
the reign ox Boniface VIIL, that it 
will he necessary to refer briefly to 
the events which marked the turbu- 
lent c vdc oft'nit Pomifi. The elec- 
tion of Cardinal Caetaui as Boniface 
VIIL -/Jb opposed by the two car- 
dinals Giacomo and Pietro Coionna, 
who retired to Palestrina with their 
kinsmen Solar 1 a and Agapilo, and 
refused to admit a papal garrison into 
any of their patrimonial strongholds. 
The pope instantly excommunicated 
them, mid issued a bull breathing 
most violent anathemas agaimt their 
family, offering plenary indulgence to 
all who would take up arms against 
them. He obtained reinforcements 
from Flore lee, Orvieto, and Matelica, 
and in 1293 sent troops against all the 
fiefs mil castles of the family. The 
cardinals for some time gallantly de- 
fended Palestrina, but were at length 
compelled to surrender, and with their 
two kinsmen proceeded to Iiieti, where 
the pope was then residing, and made 
their submission in full consistory. 
Boniface summoned to his councils on 
this occasion the celebrated Guido da 
Montefeitro, who had entered the mo- 
nastery at Assisi as a Franciscan friar. 
His perfidious advice, to “promise 
much and perform little,” has been 
noticed in our account of Assisi, and 
has been stamped with imperishable 
infamy by Dante. The pope, acting 
on ibis treacherous counsel, absolved 
the Colonnas from their excommunica- 
tion, and granted them Ms pardon, ac 
tlie same time holding out the hope 
that they would be restored to the 
possession of Palestrina, whilst lie 
secretly ordmed Teodorico Ranieri, 
bishop of Pi mi, to take possession of 
the city, to dismantle the fortifica- 
tions and raze all the buildings to 
the ground, with the exception of the 
cathedral, n So rigorously was this or- 
dc 1 * fulfilled, that die ancient custom 
of driving the plon 0 nshai*o over the 
ruins and sprinkling salt upon the fur- 
rows was observed. The property of 
the inhabitants was confiscated; they 
were all driven into the plain below, 


the site of the Roman niunicipiuni of 
the Imperial period, and here com- 
pelled to build a new iown near the ch. 
of the Madonna dell’ A (pula. After 
the«e disasters the Coionna family 
w ere hunted out of Italy, and the 
narathes of their wanderings ghen 
by the eontempouu y ehioniekns sup- 
ply a curious parallel with the* history 
of our own noble hoc m of Courtenay. 
Sfccfano Coionna, who is described by 
Petrarch as “ a plurnix sprung from 
the ashes of the ancient Homans,” as 
he fled from Pome after the loss 
of all his possessions, was asked by 
one of his attendants, “What for- 
tress have you now?” lie placed his 
hand on his heart, and replied, with 
a smile, “ JJecola ! n The cardinals 
escaped to France; Sciarra Coionna 
fled by sea, was captured by pirates, 
and after a series o,t romantic adven- 
tures returned to Pome at the time 
when the pope was involved in his 
quarrels with Philip le Bel. Sciarra 
instantly joined the French party, and 
avenged the injuries inflicted on his 
house, by the memorable capture of 
Boniface at Anugni, which Dante has 
also handed down to posterity. On the 
death of Boniface from the conse- 
quences of the barbarous treatment to 
which lie was thus ^objected, his succes- 
sor, Benedict XT., absolved the Coionna 
family from their excommunication, 
but forbade the rebuilding of Pales- 
trina. This restriction was removed 
by Clement V., and in 1307 the city 
began to rise from its rums under 
Stefa no Coionna. This proceeded so 
rapidly, that when the emperor, Henry 
of Luxembourg, came to Home to be 
crowned in 1311, Palestrina was in a 
fit state to receive him and the other 
Ghibeline chiefs, if the Guelph party, 
headed by the Orsinis, had olierui 
any opposition. It was also re- 
garded as the head-quarters of Louis 
of r>a\ aria, at his coronal ion in 1,128. 
htefano Coionna completed the castle 
in 1332, as v e Me by the inscription, 
still legible o\er the gate, In 1350 this 
illustrious captain sueees dully de- 
fended Palestrina against Cola dl 
llieuzo, who made a second attempt to 
seise it in 1354, The fortress remained 
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for nearly a century strong enough, to 
resist all aggression, but, the Colonnas 
haying allied themselves with Braccio 
Fortebraccio and Piccinino in 1434, 
the unscrupulous Cardinal Vitelleschi, 
legate of Eugenius IV., besieged and 
captured it in 1436. In the follow- 
ing year he razed it nearly to the 
ground, and for 40 continuous days 
laid the town waste with fire and 
sword, sparing neither the churches 
nor the convents. In 1438 the Romans 
completed the work of destruction 
by destroying the citadel. After this 
time the inhabitants began to collect 
their families round the old baronial 
palace, and in 1448 the Colonnas re- 
built the city, and surrounded it with 
the walls and towers which we still 
see. The last historical event worth/ 

• of notice is the sale of the city by 
Francesco Colonna to Carlo Barberini, 
brother of Urban VIII., in 1630, for 
the sum. of 775,000 scudi. It still 
belongs to the Barberini family, and 
confers the title of Prince of Palestiina 
on its head. 

Palestiina is now an episcopal town 
of 5750 souls ; its people are rough, and 
beggars abound. It is built chielly 
on the site of the Temple of For- 
tune, and upon the declivity of the 
commanding hill on which the citadel 
stood, but containing no modern 
buildings of any interest, except the 
Barberini Palace of the 17th century, 
now almost deserted, as the family have 
a new residence below the Ch. of 8. 
Rosalia, close to the latter, containing an 
unfinished group of the Piefii attributed 
to M. Angelo(?h and some tombs of the 
Colonna and Barberini families. The 
temple of Fortune must have been of 
immense extent, if we may judge from 
the ruins still visible, and from terraces 
on which it stood. One of these latter, 
the Ripiano della Cortina, is occupied 
by the Barberini palace, which is built 
on the foundations of the hemlcycle 
that stood before the Sacrarium of the 
Divinity, not a fragment of which now 
remains. The most remarkable ob- 
jects preserved In this palace are some 
fragments of inscriptions and statues 
discovered among the ruins; a large 
ball covered with frescoes ol (ributecl to 


the Zuccheris , representing on the vault 
Jupiter and Venus in a chariot drawn 
by doves and peacocks, and Apollo in 
the centre, with a view of Palestrina 
on one of the walls ; and particularly the 
celebrated mosaic pavement found in 
one of the semicircular niches of the 
approaches to the temple, well known 
as the £e Mosaic of Palestrina.” It was 
so highly prized when first discovered, 
that Cardinal Francesco Barberini in 
1640 employed Pietro da Cortona to 
remove it to its present site. There 
is scarcely any relic of ancient art 
which has been so much the subject of 
antiquarian controversy. Father Ivir- 
cher considered its subject to express 
the vicissitudes of fortune; Cardinal 
de Polignac thought it represented 
the voyage of Alexander to the oracle 
of Jupiter Ammon ; Cecconi and Tolpi 
that it illustrated the history of Sylla ; 
MoUfaiujou ie 0 jrded it as a represen- 
tation of the course of the Nile; 
T/inckelmann as the meeting of Helen 
and Menelaus in Egypt; Chapuy as 
the embarkation of Egyptian grain for 
Rome; the Abbe Da ■•thelemy as the 
voyage of Hadrian to Elepliantina; and 
the Abbe' Fea as the conquest of Egypt 
by Augustus. There can be no doubt 
that the subject is Egyptian, and it is 
now generally considered to represent 
a popular fete at the inundation of the 
Nile. The names of the animals are 
given in Greek characters : among 
these w T e recognise the rhinoceros, the 
sphinx, the crocodile, the giraffe, the 
lioness, the lizard, the lynx, the bear, 
the tiger, &c. The mosaic has been 
recently restored and placed by Prince 
Barberini in the great hall on the first 
floor, where it can be well seen. From 
the windows of this hall there is one of 
the finest views in Italy. 

The ruins of the Temple of For- 
ums, restored by Sylla, are very in- 
teresting; the best preserved portion 
is In the Piazza Torn! a, near the Cathe- 
dral, consisting on the outside of 4 
Corinthian half-columns, and within of 
a large hall, convened at one time into 
the wine-cellar and kitchen oi the Semi- 
nary; it is ilanked with Corinthian 
pilasters and terminated by a tribune, 
the floor of which was formed of the 
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celebrated mosaic above described. 
Canina considers this building as 
the eastern one of two aisles, which 
stood upon the second terrace leading to 
the Temple. The semicircular portico 
which formed the uppermost terrace, 
and which preceded the Sacrarium of 
the Praenestine Fortune, can be easily 
traced on the front of the baronial 
palace of the Barberini, above which 
rose the temple, and at a higher 
point still the scene of the Fortes Free- 
nidinre. The fame of this shrine is 
well known from the description of 
Cicero, who gives a curious account 
of the institution of the ** SortesT 
(De Diviu. ii.) A visit to the ancient 
citadel on the summit of the hill will 
interest the traveller more than the 
examination of these ruins. A bridle- 
road has been made, for which travel- 
lers may procure donkeys at the inn; 
but persons wishing to examine the 
polygonal walls will do better to ascend 
on foot, through the suburb of il Fchi- 
acckto, at the N. extremity of which 
they will come upon a portion which 
extends without interruption to the 
top of the hill, where it joins the wall 
of the citadel, and from which another 
equally massive descends to the Porta 
de’ Cappuccini, the two enclosing a 
triangular space, of which the fortress 
forms the summit and the town the 
base, as we see in the Scaligerian for- 
tresses of Northern Italy. The view 
commanded during the ascent is alone 
sufficient to repay the fatigue. As we 
advance we pass enormous masses of 
the polygonal wall* which united the 
ancient citadel or Arx with the town 
below. These walls afford a good 
example of this style of construc- 
tion, and may be traced on both sides 
of the ascent, nearly throughout their 
entire course. The citadel is now 
called the Castel San Pietro, from a 
tradition that it was for some time the 
residence of the apostle : it contains 
a few poor houses which have arisen 
from the ruins of tire town erected 
by the Colonnas. The old fortress of 
the family, although dilapidated, still 
preserves many memorials of the mid- 
dle ages. Over the principal gateway 
is the well-known armorial column a 


with the initials (S. C.) of Stefano, 
who rebuilt the town and castle, 
as we learn by the inscription, in 
Gothic characters : — magnificus . dns. 

STEFAN. — DK COLUM N A 11E Dll' LCAVJ T— 
OIVITATCM PRENEST 10 CU. MONTE ET 

arce . anno 13.32. The ch., dedicated 
to St. Peter, was erected in the 17th 
century, on the site of a pre-existing 
one of the time of Gregory the Great, 
and restored in 1730. It contains a 
picture of the Saviour delivering the 
keys to St. Peter, by Fit !ro da ( 'orUm ; 
a statue of the apostle, hy the school 
of Bernini; and a cippus, now used for 
a holy-water basin, on which is an in- 
scription to Publius AH iu s Tiro, a com- 
mander of the German cavalry in the 
time of Commodus. The view from 
this commanding eminence (2512 ft. 
above the sea; can hardly he sur- 
passed in this district of beautiful 
panoramas, and the traveller who en- 
joys it cannot be surprised that Pyr- 
rhus and Hannibal ascended the hill to 
reconnoitre the localities about Romo. 
At the extremity of the plain is the 
capital, with the dome of St. Peter’s 
rising prominently above all the other 
buildings ; in the middle distance \\ e 
sec the site of the lake ofGabii, and the 
Anio winding through the Campagna 
from the hills of Tivoli to its junction 
with the Tiber below the heights of an- 
cient Autemme. Immediately in front 
are the villages and tow ns clustered on 
the outer crater of the Alba n mount, pro- 
minent among which are Korea Priora, 
Monte Compatri, and bionic Porno: at 
the foot of this range are Colonial and 
Frascati, while in the centre of the 
crater, towering above all the rest, is 
seen the summit of Monte 1ft la, con- 
cealing Monte Cavo from our view. 
On the 1. is the valley of the Sacco, 
in which we recognise Yalmontonc, 
Anagni, Paliano, and Cay I : and on the 
declivity of The Volseian Mountains, 
Colie Ferro, Monte Fort i no, Korea 
Massimi, and Segui: on the rt„ among 
the hills of which Palestrina forms a 
part, are Poll, Monte Affiano (the site 
of iEsula), and the heights of Tivoli. 
Immediately behind the citadel are 
Rocca di Cavi and Oapraniea, most 
picturesquely perched on the top of two 
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pointed peaks. Among the antiquities 
discovered at Palestrina may be men- 
tioned the fragments of the Fasti of 
Vevvius Flaccus, mentioned by Sue- 
tonius, found here in 1773 by Car- 
dinal Stoppani, and well known to 
scholars by the learned dissertation of 
Nibby, They are now preserved in 
the Vidoni palace at Pome. 

At a short distance below the town, 
near the ch. of the Madonna dell 9 
Aquila, antiquaries place the site of the 
Forum erected by Tiberius and the 
Toman municipium ; about a mile 
farther off are the ruins of the extensive 
villa built by Hadrian, and enlarged 
by Antoninus Pius : they give name to 
the ch. of S. Mcu la della Villa , and 
cover the surface for nearly f m. The 
style of their construction presents fc a 
great similarity to that of Hadrian’s 
villa near Tivoli : the colossal statue 
of the Brasclii Antiuous, now in the 
Vatican Museum, was discovered here. 
On the road to Cavi, a mile beyond 
the Porta del Sole, we cross the 
Fosso di Palestrina by the Ponte dello 
Spedaletto, near which is an octagonal 
ruin bearing a remarkable analogy to 
that of the so-called Terapio della 
Tosse at Tivoli. The older antiqua- 
ries described it as a Serapeon, as a 
Temple of the Sun, and as the Schola 
Faustiniana ; it is now generally con- 
sidered to be a Christian church of' 
the 4th or 5th century. In all parts 
of the country around the lower town 
are numerous ruins and traces of 
foundations, the remains probably of 
patrician villas; but the description 
of their imperfect fragments would 
have little interest, and would in- 
volve many antiquarian theories 
which it would be a hopeless task to 
attempt to reconcile. The traveller 
will be more gratified with the exami- 
nation of the fine fragment of the 
ancient road which connected the Via 
Praniestina wiih the Via Labicana: 
it is paved with massive polygonal 
blocks of lava, and is still perfect for a 
considerable distance. 

From Palestrina pleasant excursions 
may be made to Cave, Genazzauo, 
Olevuno, and Paliano. From Genass- 
zano the traveller may proceed on foot 


or horseback to Subiaeo, by S. Vito and 
Civitella, through a very picturesque 
country; or drive from Olevano to 
Subiaeo, by an excellent carriage-road, 
returning thence to Pome by Tivoli, 
visiting on bis way the site of Horace’s 
Sabine Farm, and ascending Monte 
Gennaro ; and from Paliano he may 
visit Anagni, Ferentino, Segni, and 
the valley of the Sacco, described in 
the Handbook for Southern Italy, and 
either extend his tour to the Pelasgic 
fortress of Alatri, the most convenient 
point from which the Grotto of Colle- 
pardo can be reached, and proceed 
from Veroli by the monastery of Ca- 
samari and Castelluccio to I sola and 
Sora, whence the rly. will afford easy 
means of return. 

A new and excellent road, the Via 
Pcdimontana, of about 15 m., leads from 
Palestrina to Tivoli, passing through 
Zagarolo and Passerano. 

Palestrina to Subtaco and 
Palliano. 

This extremely interesting road 
passes first through 

Cave, 

3 miles from Palestrina, a town of 
5394 Inhab., built on the slopes of the 
Monte di Mentorella, one of the most 
picturesque places in this beautiful 
district. Perched on a rock high 
above to the 1. is Boeca di Cave, with 
788 Inhab. The road is ancient, and 
was probably the line of commu- 
nication between Palestrina and the 
Via Latina near Anagni: in many 
parts the polygonal pavement is per- 
fect. In following this road we tra- 
verse the battle-field on which C. 
Aquilius Tuscus defeated the Her- 
nici, b.c. 487. We cross the Ponte 
dello Spedaletto, before mentioned ; 
and near Cave pass the fii^e modern 
bridge of 7 arches, built in 1827 over 
the deep torrent of Santa Cristina, 
one of the tributaries of the Sacco. 
The town was built by the Colon- 
nas, who held it as early as the 
11th century : it 'was one of the de- 
pendencies of Palestrina, and shared 
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in its fortunes and reverses. It is 
memorable for the treaty of peace 
signed in 1557 between the duke of Alba 
and the Caraffesehi. 

The road from Cave to Paliano is 
good, and one of the most beautiful 
in this district. A steep descent on 
leaving Cave brings us into the valley, 
whence the road again ascends to the 
eh. of S. Giacomo and S. Anna, finely 
situated on a hill overlooking the 
valley of the Sacco. Beyond it a road 
on the 1. hand, through the Qlinaia, 
leads to 

Genas 35 ano, 

a highly picturesque town of .*3469 
Inhab., on the slopes of a steep hill 
above the Oapraniea torrent, sur- 
mounted by a baronial castle, which 
is cut off from the rest of the 
hill, and protected by a drawbridge. 
It derives its name from the an- 
cient Roman family of Genucia, 
the ruins of whose villa are still 
visible. It passed to the Colonnas 
at the same time as Palestrina and 
Colonna, and was for many cen- 
turies the stronghold of a branch of 
their family. It is said to have been 
the birthplace of Martin V. It is 
also remarkable for the treacherous 
murder of his kinsman Stefa no Co- 
lonna in 1433. In the following year it 
was occupied by Fo-rtebraccio, during 
his attack on Rome. In 14(51 Pius II. 
resided here for some time, and in 
1 557 it was the head-quarters of the 
Duke of Alba prior to the treaty of 
Cave. 

It is now remarkable only for the 
beauty of its position, for the perfection 
of its wine, and Tor the rich Chapel of 
theHadonna di Buon Consiglio, one of 
the celebrated shrines in this part of 
Italy. At the festa of the Madonna 
(April 25) the peasantry assemble from 
all parts w of the surrounding coun- 
try, and from beyond the Neapolitan 
frontier; there is probably no place in 
the neighbourhood of Rome in which 
the artist will find so many subjects 
for his pencil as at the Festa of Ge~ 
nazzimo. There are some pretty pieces 
of pointed architecture here, especially 


an upper lloor in the principal street : 
the only Lni in the place is very in- 
different There is a fair road through 
the mountains, the 17<« 1 ImpoUhma, very 
picturesque in many parts, passing by 
San Vito, Pisciano, mid Ciciiiaiio, from 
which it descends the valley of the 
Ampiglione, the ancient Empuliim, to 
debouch into the valley of the Aide 
near Tivoli, a very interesting excur- 
sion for the pedestrian tourist. 

0 LEVAN o, 

( Jum ; Casa Baldi, above the town, 
much frequented by ir lists. Prices 
moderate. The tlha'ju di Hornet is be- 
low. and accessible to carriages. 'Flic 
house is comfortably kept by Sogui, 
and has a hue view. ) 

G m. from Geuazzano, and 12 from 
Subiaco, a very pidiuvwpm town of 
3301 souls, built ou a rook} hill at the 
foot of Monte del Corso, in the midst 
of the most romantic scenery, v Inch 
has been forages the study of tim land- 
scape-painters of home, who resort 
to it in summer fur weeks together. 
It is entirely a town of the middle ages ; 
and is said to have derived its name 
from the appropriation of its rc\ (Mines to 
pro\ ide certain church* s of its territory 
with the incense called (Hthemm, In 
! the 12ih cenly.it was a baronial castle 
| of the Frangipanis, v ho sel^equently 
exchanged it for that of Tivera, near 
Vclletri, when Olovano Waute the 
property of the Benedictine mona- 
stery of Subiaco, In me l.Th coaly, it 
passed to the Colonnas, who held it 
till the I7t3i, when I hey sold h to the 
Borgheses, who slid possess it, The 
approach to Oleveuo from the side 
of Subiaco is extremely fine: the 
old castle of the 13th centy., built 
by the Colon, as on a massive rock, 
is seen to great adsauti.*. e; vnd the 
insulated hill of Paliano combines 
with the distant chain of iim VulseLm 
mountains to form one of the most 
beaufuiil setneo in t fitly. I si the Piaz- 
za is a fountain wish an imeripliou 
recording the creation of an aque- 
duct by Pius VI., and it s restoration 
in 182U by Benoduuo Greco, ‘“for the 
love of his country;” an example 
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of local patriotism which might be 
advantageously followed in many of 
the large capitals. The ch., dedicated 
to Sta. Margherita, is one of the finest 
buildings in the town. On the E 
of Olcvano are the ruins of an impe- 
rial villa, in which numerous ancient 
fragments and a marble urn with bas- 
reliefs, now preserved in the castle 
of the Colo anas at Genazzano, were 
discovered. 

An excel! nt carriage-road leads 
from Oieva.no to Subiaco. It ascends 
continually to near Civitella, which 
loftily perched village it leaves on the 
1. and then descends a long slope to 
the lake, above which Rojate is seen 
to the rt. This is a mountain village 
of 835 Inhab,, which appears, from 
some remains of Avails built of large 
„ rectangular blocks, to occupy the site 
of an ancient city. The load then 
traverses a pass into the valley of 
Affile, which is on a hill also to the 
rt., and to which a cross road turns oii 
at the lop of the next ascent. Aflile is 
mentioned by Pliny, and its antiquity 
is confirmed by numerous inscriptions 
and marble fragments discovered in 
its neighbourhood, which we see in 
the walls of the churches and other 
buildings. The road having thus 
reached the shoulder of Monte Car- 
pineto, forming the 1. bank of the 
Anio, descends to the bridge of St. 
Mauro. The distance from Qlevano to 
Subiaco is about Id m. The distance 
from Olevano to Rojate is 4 m., from 
Rojate to Affile 5 m., from Affile to 
Subiaco m, 

Paliano, 

8 m. from Cave by the direct road, 
and 5 m. from Genazzano, finely 
situated on a rocky hill, in the terri- 
tory of the Hernici, and one of the 
strongest positions at the entrance 
of the valley of the Sacco. Indeed 
it is rather a fortress than a town, 
for i f is hlrongly defended by towers 
and bastions of the 16th centy., and 
it has only one approach, by menus 
of a drawbridge. The population 
amounts to 4229. Paliano appears 
to have risen in the 10th centy., from 


which time its natural strength made 
it an important post in the contests of 
the Roman barons. It was one of the 
strongholds of the counts of Segni 
until the pontificate of Martin V., who 
conferred it on his nephews Antonio 
and Odoai'do Colonna. It is cele- 
brated lor iis defence by Prospero Co- 
ionua against Sixtus IV., when Pros- 
pero, fearing treachery on the part of 
the inhabitants, seised the children of 
the principal citizens and sent them to 
Genazzano as hostages. It remained 
in the Colonna family until 1556, 
when Paul IV., in his quarrel with 
Marc Antonio, deprived him of his 
feudal possessions, and conferred Pa- 
liano on his own nephew Giovanni 
Caraffia, who was afterwards beheaded 
by Pius IV. With this donation Paul 
IV. raised Paliano to the rank of a 
duchy. The fortifications, which now 
form the chief feature of the town, 
were built by the Caraffas, and were 
so perfectly impregnable by the war- 
fare of that time, that Paliano be- 
came a position of some consequence 
as a frontier fortress against Naples : 
of late years it has been converted 
into a prison for criminals condemned 
to perpetual or lengthened imprison- 
ment. After the victory of Marc An- 
tonio Colonna II. over the Turks at 
Lepanto, his family were reinstated in 
their baronial possessions, and have 
ever since held Paliano: it gives a 
ducal title to the present head of the 
Colonna family. A tolerable road 
leads from Paliano to Anugiii, below 
which we fall into the road and rail- 
way to Naples, by Ferentino, Frosi- 
none, and Ceprano. 

Palestrina to Rome by 
Zagarolo. 

Travellers who have visited Colonna 
on their way to Palestrina will do well 
in returning to Rome to take the road 
by Zagarolo and the ruins of Gabii. 
Eagaroio, the ancient Scaptia, is 6 in. 
from Palestrina, about 2 1 in. from Rome 
by the Via P nones tiny, and about 3 m. 
from the modern road to Naples, at 
San Cesareo, which follows the Via 
Labjcniifi, Tt is a town of 5197 Inhab,, 
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situated on the summit of a long ridge 
of land, almost insulated by two 
streams that join below the town, 
which consists of one narrow street 
nearly a mile in length, and from the 
numerous antiquities discovered is sup- 
posed to occup) the site of an imperial 
villa. One of these antiquities, a sitting 
statue of Jupiter with the eagle and 
thunderbolts, is placed over the gate 
towards Rome. Many of the houses are 
as old as the 13th centy. : the churches 
and piazze are decorated with nnuble 
columns and inscriptions found upon 
the spot. Zagarolo was a place of some 
interest in the history of the middle 
ages. In the 12th centy. it belonged to 
the Colonnas : in the contest of Boni- 
face VIII. with that family it was 
destroyed by the papal party, and re- 
built by the Colonnas on their recovery 
of Palestrina. It was besieged and 
captured by Cardinal Vitellesoln in the 
pontificate of Eugenius IV., after a ] 
siege of three months, and partly do- ! 
stroyed. St became memorable under 
Gregory XIV. as the scene of the con- 
ference of theologians commissioned by 
that pontiff to revise the edition of 
the Bible known as the Vulgate. An 
inscription in the palace records this 
event, and gives the names of the pre- 
lates who took part in it. In the 17th 
centy.it became the property of Prince 
Hospigliosi, to whose eldest son it gives 
a ducal title. The palace, situated in 
the middle of the town, commands an 
extensive view over the Campagua. 

Gallicano, 

3 m. from Zagarolo, and 5 from Pales- 
trina, on the more direct road leading 
from the latter to Home ; it is sup- 
posed to occupy the site of Pedum, 
one of the towns of the Latin confede- 
ration; it has a Pop. of 1 102 Inhab., 
and is built on an eminence of volcanic 
tufa between two torrents, which so 
completely encircle it as to leave only 
a narrow neck by which it is entered, 
as we see in several ancient towns, 
Veii, Cervetri, See, The two bridges 
which cross the torrents are but arcades 
of the Aqua Claudia, the speeus being 
still lined with opus siijniiwm. There 


are large remains of the polygonal pave- 
ment of the road which connected this 
place with the Via Labicana. Although 
a favourite resort of the 1 tomans, scarcely 
a vestige of ancient monuments is to be 
met in it. Cicero, Tibullus, and many 
other eminent peisonuges had Villas at 
Pedum. The piesent name is attri- 
buted to Ovmius Galiicanub, Piefeet 
of Home a.d. 330, w bo had the honour 
of being declared a saint in the ltoman 
calendar. In the middle ages Gallic 
eano was an impel tant fief of the 
Colonnas, who sold it to the Pallavi- 
cini, from whom it has descended to 
the younger brunch of the JRoypigHobi, 
to whom it gives the title of Prince. 

PoLi. 

About 1 1 m. from Gallicano, towards " 
Poll, the road crosses a (hep ravine, 
which is spanned b) the so-called 
Poult d( W uU tpui AWw, or Ponte Lupo, 
the finest of the aqueduct bridges. It 
is the point of junction of the 4 aque- 
ducts of ancient Pome, which derhed 
their waters fiom the upper valley of 
the Anio, viz. the A mo Veins, Aqua 
Marcia, Anio No\ us, and Aqua Claudia. 
Farther on, a rule of 4 m., ascending 
by the Fosso della Mola, will bring the 
tourist to Poll, formerly a dependency 
of Palestrina, from which it is 8ui. 
distant : it is near the openiug of a 
valley from the Apennines, through 
which descends the Mola torrent; and 
contains a Pop. of 1840 Inhab. At 
the foot of the hill on which it stands 
is the handsome \ ilia Catena, once the 
properly of the Conti family, one of 
whom, Innocent X11L, enlaigal and 
decorated it: some frescoes by Guile 
Houiano may still be seen . it now 
belongs to Duke Torloma. Hoads lead 
from Poli to Tivoli (12 m.; through 
Oasape and Han Gregorio, across the 
mountains; to Palestrina, also through 
the hills, Mid a picturesque country 
(8 iu.), descending to the latter by the 
Caste 1 di ban Pietro ; across the Monte 
Hculandroiia to Capratuea and Genest* 
zano ; and a fourth by S. Vitlorino to 
the Osteria di Coreolle, whence it is 
only about 1 m. to Tor di Custigliontq 
the site of 
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Garxx. 

The most convenient mode of visit- 
ing the remains of this once celebrated 
city is from Rome, as, the distance 
being little more than 12 hi., it forms 
an excursion of 4 or 5 hrs. only. We 
have the choice of 2 roads — the one 
hy the Via Labicana, as far as the 
Osteria di Finocchio, which is described 
in the excursion to Palestrina, and 
the second by the Via Gabina or 
Pramestina, which, although the most 
hilly, is shorter, and passes over a more 
interesting part of the Gampagna. 
Emerging from the Porta Maggiore and 
following the road (Via Pnenestina), 
at a distance of j m. we pass on the 
1., in a vineyard belonging to the Irish 
Dominican friars of S. Clemente, and 
close to the road, a large circular se- 
pulchre 50 yds. in diameter, having a 
vineyard on the summit, and a fifth 
larger than that of Messalla Con inns 
on the Via Appia; it is supposed to 
have belonged to T. Quintus Atta, of 
the Claudian family, a writer of fables 
in verse, who died about a.u.c. 07 S. ! 
The outer covering, in Alban stone, has 
been removed. On the N. side is an 
opening to the gallery leading to the 
mortuary cell, in the' form of a Greek 
cross. m. from the Porta Maggiore 
we pass on the rt. the farm of V Acq.ua 
BolHcante, the supposed limits of the 
territory of ancient Rome, where the 
Arvales sang their well-known hymn ; 
and farther on, but to the L, several 
masses of ruins, on the Tenuta, or 
Farm of the Tor dei Schiavi ; those on 
the 1. are supposed to form part of the 
villa of the Gordian Emperors, de- 
scribed by J. Capitolinus ; they consist 
of the remains of a large reservoir; 
of a considerable portion of a circular 
building which formed a hall of the 
thermae ; of a round temple having 
still a part of its dome-shaped roof, 
and some of the circular openings by 
which it was lighted. This edifice, a 
fine specimen of brickwork, is circular 
both without and within, and 43 ft. in 
diameter. In front is a pediment, on 
which stGod a hexastyle portico, ap- 
proached hy a flight of steps. The 
jnside has 7 niches, alternately round 


and square. Beneath is a fine crypt, 
supported by a huge central pier. It 
had two entrances, on the N. and S. 
sides, and the same form as the temple 
above, with a similar number of niches. 
This very curious crypt was covered 
with slabs of marble, and may have 
probably served as a sepulchral 
chamber. According to Julius Capito- 
linus the temple was surrounded by an 
extensive portico, the entrance facing 
the road. The ruins of arches close to 
it on the E. are supposed to have formed 
a part of the Tetrastyhn mentioned by 
the same author as being annexed to 
the villa of the Gordians, and which had 
opening out of it 3 basilicas. Plans of 
all these edifices restored may be seen in 
Canina’s work on the Environs of Rome. 
The most important discovery is that 
of 3 rooms, at the base of a circular edi- 
fice, between the Temple and the Tor 
dei Schiari, with good floors in black 
and white arabesque mosaic. The 
ruins on the opposite side of the road 
belong to some Roman villas, and to 
tombs which lined the road. In the 
spring of 1874, during some reparations 
in the road opposite the Torre de 
Schiavi, an ancient columbarium was 
discovered, with several inscriptions of 
liberti; and a small catacomb, which 
seems to have been visited in former 
times, and called Groita de Gieci , 
from the number of Greek inserip- 
t ons affixed to its loculi . The Via 

Collatina, which leads to Lunghezza, 
a short way beyond this strikes off 
on the 1., and 2 m. farther we pass 
Tor Tre Teste, a mediaeval tower so 
called from 3 mutilated busts in relief 
built Into its walls. Beyond this the 
road, which crosses several streams 
descending from the Tusculan bilk, 
offers little interest until the 9th m. 
from Rome, when it passes over a deep 
ravine by the fine viaduct called the 
Ponte di Eona, a remarkable Roman 
work, erected for the purpose of 
supporting the Via Pramestina in a 
straight line, and on a level. The 
period of its construction is not known, 
but from its massive nature, consisting 
of huge rectangular blocks of lapis ga- 
brnus, and the similarity of its style of 
masonry to that of the Tabularinm of 
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the Capital, it is considered to belong 
to the same period (the 7th centy. of 
Home). It is certainly the iinebt con- 
struction of the kind in the -vicinity of 
the capital. By descending into the ra- 
vine, it will he seen to consist of 7 lofty 
arches of masonry in horizontal courses, 
almost Etruscan in their style. The 
ancient pavement is also still preserved. 

2 m. beyond this wo arrive at the 
Osteria dell* Osa, on the hank of the 
stream of that name. Following 
the road to Gallicano for less than 
a mile, we arrive at the S. extre- 
mity of the ridge which extends in : 
a N. direction to the tower of Casli- 
glione : we soon reach the ruins of the 
Temple of Juno and of tiie Homan 
immicipium. From here, following 
the ridge which separates the plain 
of Panto no on the S. from that of 
Gabii on the W., a walk of less than 
1 m. will bring us to the farm-buildings 
of Castiglione, the supposed site of the 
most ancient Gabii. In proceeding 
from the osteria to the ruins we traverse 
the spot where the subterranean noises 
on the passage of horses over the hol- 
low ground are still heard as de- 
scribed by Pliny: u querdun vero /.'me 
ad gressus tremnnt, sicut in Oahitienbi 
agro non proonl urbe Iloma jugera ferine 
dnoenta equiiantiinn cursu .” The site 
of this ancient city was full y ascer- 
tained by Prince Mareantonio Borghese 
in 1792, when many of the valuable 
sculptures now in the Louvre were dis- 
covered. It is supposed that Castigl ione 
occupies the site of the ancient citadel, 
and that the city extended from Pan- 
tano along the ridge above the eastern 
side of the lake, the highest portion of 
the lip of the crater. The history of 
Gabii is too well known to require our 
entering into details on the subject : it 
will suffice to state that it was of Alban ! 
origin, having been founded by Latinus 
Sylvius that it was celebrated by the 
Homan historians as the place to which 
Horn ulus and Remus were sent by Nu- 
mitor to learn the Greek language; 
and that it remained independent until 
it was seized upon by Tarquinius Su- 
perbus, aided by the treachery of his 
son Sextius, and fell under the power 
of Borne without a struggle. It was 


subsequently ruined in the wars of 
Sylla, and Horace describes it as de- 
serted in his time : — 

te See Ldiedos quid bit? Uaxils de^eifcioi 
al quo 

Fulrms virus,” r p. i. ii. 

From this stale of decadence Gabii 
recovered in some degree during the 
imperial period: it acquit ed a certain 
celebrity for its biuh?, which had proved 
beneficial to Augustus, a! id in the time 
of Hadrian became of some impoi lance; 
to this period probably belong the 
mins of the lnmiicipium and of the 
temple of Juno. In the reign of Con- 
stantine it had fallen totally into de- 
cay, and is merely alluded to in some 
ecclesiastical documents as a farm 
given to the Late ran Baptistery by 
that Emperor. The principal rum, 
the Temple of Juno Gabiiia, is cele- 
brated by Virgil : 

‘ { q tuque ai\;i Ual'ina* 

Jimonis, gelidtimque Anicncm, ctrnscidarivia 
Iienucu saxa coluut.’’ Jmnd vii. 

The walls of the cell a are still perfect, 
composed of rectangular masses of 
stone without cement, in the early Ro- 
man style: many of these blocks are 
4 ft. long and 2 ft. high. The interior 
of the cello, nearly f>o ft. in length, still 
retains its ancient pavement of white 
mosiuc, with the 0 ft. deep, 

Close to this are som » fra , meats of 
tinted columns of the Ionic order, on 
which the stucco coating is still Visible, 
and the ruins of the Greek theatre, 
with remains of a few of tin* seats. 
On the right of the neck of the ridge 
leading from the ruins of Hit* temple 
to Castiglione is a continued fit ties of 
excavations, from which ancient Rome 
derived its supply of Hie w Jennie stone 
called lapis g ?>in>i' t and of which many 
of the ear lie- 1 monuments of Rome have 
been constructed. The eh. of St. tirimus 
is siippos to have been a tomb of the 
1st evuty. The tower is of the 8th 
centy. Castiglione retains some of its 
medieval walls and its ruined lower 
of the 13th centy., built on the wails of 
ancient Gabii, a fine fragment of which, 
composed of rectangular blocks 5 or 6 
courses deep, may be seen at the N.W. 

| angle of the tower. 
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The Lake of Cfabii. — It may appear 
singular that, though the city is noticed 
by many of the classical writers, no 
mention of the lake occurs until the 5th 
centy., when it is found in some docu- 
ments relating to the martyrdom of S. 
Primitivus, who was beheaded at Gabii, 
and his body thrown into the lake, 
which is continued by the discovery of 
the ancient emissarium, by which it 
was drained ; the latter being choked 
np at an early period, the low land was 
reduced to a swamp, until the drain 
into the Osa was repaired. In the 
8th centy. it was called the Lago di 
Burrano ; and in the 14th, after the 
building of Castiglione, it took the 
name of that hamlet. The whole pro- 
perty belonged to the Colonnas, who 
. sold it in 1611 to Cardinal Scipio Bor- 
ghese, in whose family it has since 
remained. The lake was drained a few 
years ago by Prince Borghese, under 
the direction of Canina, who constructed 
a new emissarium, which has converted 
it from the state of a pestilential marsh 
into a district of fertility. 

About a mile from the Osteria, on the 

l. , following the valley of the Osa, is 
Gastello dell’ Gsa, supposed to occupy 
the site of the Alban city of Collatia, 
celebrated as the scene of the death of 
Lucretia. The walk through this pretty 
valley is very agreeable, and the tra- 
veller should extend it to Lunghessa, 
3 m. lower down, near the junction of 
the Osa with the Anio, where he may 
visit its large farm-buildings belong- 
ing to Duke StrozzL 

The road from Gabii to Palestrina fol- 
lows the line of the Yia Prsenestma ; 
the ancient pavement is still visible 
through a considerable portion of its 
extent; it becomes impracticable for 
carriages after quitting the ruins of 
Gabii, and is carried nearly in a straight 
line over the ridges of hill and valley 
by which this part of the Campagna is 
traversed from S.E. to N.W. About 1 

m. beyond the Osteria dell* Osa the road 
crosses that from Tivoli to Zagarolo, 
and immediately beyond this it is car- 
ried through a deep and picturesque 
cutting in the tufa rock, evidently a 
Boman work, as the road here retains 

hroughout its ancient pavement. A 


OP GABII. 

little chapel at the entrance of this 
cutting is called Santa Maria di Cava- 
monte ; here is also a small osteria. 
The town of Zagarolo is seen on a hill 
to the rt. Remains of the Clatidian, 
Marcian, and Auio Novus aqueducts 
are seen in several places on the rt. 
before reaching Cavamonte ; in this 
part of its course it is repeatedly carried 
by tunnels through the narrow ridge of 
hills, as well as upon arches across the 
ravines that separate them. Upon the 
hill above Cavamonte are numerous 
remains of a Roman town, probably 
Pedum, one of the Latin Confedera- 
tion : amongst others, the ruins of an 
amphitheatre, 145 ft. in its longest 
diameter. About J m. after passing 
through the cutting the road to Pales- 
trina turns abruptly to the rt., leaving 
that to Qallicano on the L, and ascends 
the bill towards the large convent 
of San Pa store, which is a conspi- 
cuous object from all this neigh- 
bourhood. The Roman pavement 
has here disappeared, but the line 
is still retained. Shortly beyond the 
convent remains of tombs show that we 
are still on the line of the Yia Prasnes- 
tina. From San Pastore to Palestrina 
the road is again practicable for car- 
riages ; it follows the line of a narrow 
ridge between two deep ravines of the 
Molella and Cavarello torrents, leaving 
I Zagarolo on the rt., and joins the 
carriage-road from Rome to Palestrina, 
the Via Labicana, at the Madonna delT 
Aquila, just before entering the town. 

Lunghezza, Collatia, &c. 

Amongst the many agreeable excur- 
sions over the Campagna, there is 
perhaps none which will more tehTpt 
the ske tcher, than a visit to Lunghezza 
and a roam through the woods in its 
vicinity : it may be easily made in a 
day, the distance from Rome being 
about 10 m. The excursion may be 
quite conveniently- combined with the 
preceding one. The road to Lunghezza 
is the same as that to Gabii as far as 
the Tor dei Schiavi, and in the rest 
is good and adapted for carriages; be- 
yond Lunghezza the tourist must take 
to foot, or to a light vehicle to be pro- 
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cured there. After branching off from 
the Yia Prmnestina, the Yia Collatina 
soon gains the line of the aqueduct of 
the Aqua Virgo, which itfollows for the 
next 3 m., leaving oil the l.thefarms of S. 
Anastasia, of Bocca di Leone, and Cer- 
varetto, and on the rt. Tor di Sapienza, 
a mediaeval tower, with a square battle- 
merited curtain round the base. Before 
reaching the latter the road to Cervara, 
a very picturesque locality, much fre- 
quented by artists, branches off on the 
1., the distance being about 1 m., pass- 
ing near Cervaretto. Farther on, to 
the 1. is the Casala di Sustica, once 
the property of Lucullus and of Elius 
the father of Lucius Veras. Return- 
ing to the road, 8 m. from Rome, 
a steep descent brings us to the farm 
of St done, in a marshy valley, where 
are the sources of the Acqua Virgine. 

m. beyond Salone we arrive at 
Lunghezza, a collection of farm-build- 
ings, on the site of a baronial castle, 
formerly the property of the Medicis, 
from whom it has descended by in- 
heritance to the Florentine Duke 
Sfcrozzi: it is situated on a high pro- 
montory, in a sharp bend of the 
Teverone, commanding a good view 
of the river, and of the farm of Casu 
It ossa, on the opposite bank. A short 
way beyond, the road crosses the river 
Osa, from which a bridle-path of 2 m. 
leads to Castiglione; during which 
the tourist will enjoy a lovely view of 
the Sabine and Alban mountains; or 
following the 1. bank of the Osa through 
the woods that clothe its sides, after 
1 \ m. he will reach Costello lV Osa, 
better known among the peasantry as 
Castellaccio, the probable site of Col- 
latia, which is marked by a high 
tower, and an abrupt precipice of 
lava rising from the bank of the 
river, corresponding with the descrip- 
tion in the 4 zEneicV : — 

“ Ne Collatings impunent montibus Arces,” 

Some remains of an ancient road are 
met with between Castellaccio and the 
Osteria dell’ Osa, which connected the 
Yia Collatina with tiiat to Praeneste, 
and a tumulus with some traces of 
tombs excavated in the tufa rock. It 
will be scarcely necessary to inform < 


our reader that Coll alia was one of 
the early colonics of Alba, founded by 
Latinus Sylvius; that after the de- 
struction of Albi Longa it was held 
successively by the Sabines and 
Romans ; that here dwelt Lucre tia 
when she was the victim of the bru- 
tality of Sextus, the son of Tarquinius 
Supcibus, which contributed to the 
fall of the kingly power at Rome; 
and that the first Brutus was probably 
brought up here — 

“ Altars, (hsti Colli l w Diuti.” 

The tourist, if a good walker, will 
be able to visit Gollatia, Gabii, Ponte 
di Nona in the same da}, and more 
easily still on horseback ; leaving Rome 
by the Via Collatina. and returning by 
Osteria deli 1 Osa, Ponte di Nona, &c. 
The geologist will observe in the \ alley 
of Castellaccio a fine cun eat of lava, 
on which numerous quarries were 
opened in ancient times. 

Cervaro is a farm-house on a table- 
land, which forms veiy picturesque 
escarpments. Here ai e se\ civil grottoes, 
from which built ling-stone, a compact 
variety of volcanic tufa, was formerly 
extracted in lame quantities. One of 
these, called the Grotta riei Tede chi, 
used to be resorted to In tin German 
artists during their May festival, The 
environs oi Cervaro are a favourite 
rendezvous for picnic patties. This, 
as well as the neighbouring castellated 
farm of Cervaretto, or (Jervaletfo, upon 
an eminence of tufa, belongs to Prince 
Borghese. 


§ 4. Excursions in the Campagna. 

The Via Nomcntana, Monti: Sacro, 
Catacombs of S. Aukssanduo, Men- 
tana, Monti: Rotondo, Ac. 

This interesting excursion can be 
made in a day with a carriage, em- 
bracing the several sites on the Via 
Nomentaua, and returning by the Via 
Salara. Men tana is 14 in. from Pome, 
and returning by Monte Rotondo IT. 

Leaving Rome by the Porta Pia, 
we pass a series of "villas on the rt: 
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that near the gate on the rt. is the 
property of the Marquis Patrizi. On 
the 1., but on the Via Salara, is the 
Villa Albani, producing a beautiful 
architectural effect. Farther on, and 
to the rt., are the Villas of Duke 
Massimo and Price Torlona, the latter 
containing some pigmy copies of 
ancient edifices, altogether out of taste ; 
the Villa Mirafiori, belonging to the 
King of Italy; on the 1. the Villa 
Luceman , JSataktU , &c. A slight ; 
ascent brings us to the ch. of Sant* 
Agnese fuori le Mura, from which a i 
gradual descent, crossing the rly., 
leads to the Anio, which is traversed 
by the Ponte Komentano, This part 
of the road deviates slightly from 
the ancient line, the course of which, 
farther to the 1., is marked by a large 
brick tomb, called the Sediaccia , or 
Sedia del Biavolo, from its resemblance 
to a seat as seen from the road, the wall 
on that side being broken down. The 
Ponte N. (Pons Nomentanus) was built 
by N arses after the destruction of a 
more ancient one byTotila: the upper 
part and its tower are of the 8th ceuty., 
the more recent defences were added 
in the 1 5th by Nicholas V. Soon 
after crossing the river we pass on 
each side of the road two large ruined 
tombs, beyond which a steep ascent 
leads over a low hill, the cele- 
brated JZcms Sacer, where the Roman 
Plebeians retired, b.c, 494, under Me- 
nenins Agrippa, to assert their liberties. 
It is supposed that this gathering took 
place upon the rising ground over- 
looking the Anio to the rt, where a 
temple to Jupiter was erected to com- 
memorate it. On the rt., 1 m. farther, 
are the castellated farm-buildings and 
villa of Casal dei Pazzi, before reaching 
which a road branches off to the 1. 
leading to the farms of le Vigne Nume 
(1 m.), of the Casale ddlc Belle Bonne 
(4 in.), and the valley of the Allia, a 
very agreeable drive of 4 m. over the 
Campa gna. Beyond Casal dei Pazzi the 
road skirts the valley of the Ceechma, 
and on the top of the ascent beyond 
passes a ruined brick tomb, on the rt., 
called la fipnnta I'irtra, an elegant 
little edifice in the style of that of 
the Divus Rediculus, consisting of an 
[Rome,'] 


upper and lower chamber, with traces 
of ornamental stucco-work in the 
former. Some fragments of the ancient 
pavement are seen near here on the 
side of the modern road. Near the 
6 th in., and on our 1., are the farm- 
buildings of Coazzo and Pietra Aurea, 
and on the opposite side of, and close 
to, the road, the Oratory and Cata- 
combs of St. Alexander. In speaking 
of the catacombs in the immediate 
vicinity of Rome, we have alluded to 
the discovery made here, in 1853, of 
an early Christian ch. ; it was well 
known from the History of the Martyrs, 
that Pope Alexander I., who suffered 
in the reigu of Trajan, a.d. 117, was 
buried in this catacomb, with the 
Presbvter Eventius and the Deacon 
Theodul;is, in a cemetery upon the 
estate of a Roman lady named Se- 
i verina, then recently converted to 
Christianity. On the site, indeed in 
the Catacomb itself, was erected in the 
2nd cent, an Oratory to St. Alexander, 
hut after the Peace of the Church, 
when larger space was required, the 
oratory, originally undergi ound, was 
laid open, and a ch. built over, into 
which the bodies of the martyr pope 
and his companions were removed. 
This ch., now below the general level 
of the Campa gna, consists of 4 por- 
tions: descending by a flight of steps, 
we arrive in a kind of vestibule, out 
of which opens on the rt. the prin- 
cipal oratory, the floor of which is 
paved with fragments of marble, with 
some early sepulchral inscriptions ; in 
the centre stands the altar, the table 
consisting of a slab of porphyry, sup- 
ported by 4 rude Corinthian pillars; 
beneath is a sarcophagus composed of 
slabs, in which lay the body of St. 
Alexander, enclosed within a marble 
seieen, on which are engraved the 
words <e ET ALEXANDRO delicates tot 
rosviT.” The name that preceded 
the first word was probably that of 
Eventius. Behind this altar ms a kind 
of apse containing a rude bishop’s seat, 
for we are told that this ch. was served 
by an Bpiseopus by the inscription 
also on the screen round the altar, 
dedicante, aepis, yrs (Ursine), and 
by another, to an Bpiseopus Dio- 
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flatus, in the Oratory of S. Theodulus. 
Opening out of the church on the 
1. is a chamber paved in marble, 
which is called, without any authority, 
the Oratory of S. Theodulus, near 
which a door leads into the cata- 
combs or cemetery of S. Alexander, 
which resemble those we have seen 
about Home: the graves, however, have 
been less disturbed, and some with their 
inscriptions remaining are still closed. 
One has been opened, and all the 
objects round in it placed within a 
grating; on another is an inscription 
in large letters on the tiles which close 
it ; and on a third, one of those glass 
cups so frequently seen in the collec- 
tions of eaiiy Christian objects. The 
most important, however, of all the 
inscriptions in this catacomb inaiks the 
grave of a certain Sophia ; another is 
a singular mixture of Greek and Latin 
words, but written entirely in Greek 
letters. These catacombs are of con- 
siderable extent, and as yet have been 
but partially examined. Returning to 
the vestibule, which contains the remains 
of a marble vase found in the vicinity, 
but without authority called a baptis- 1 
mal font, and 2 Corinthian columns in 
granite, we enter on the 1. a second 
ch, with a semicircular apse, paved 
•with sepulchral inscriptions : this build- 
ing is supposed to have been destined 
for catechumens or females. The 
foundations of a large ch. were laid m 
1857 by Pius IX, [To visit the cata- 
combs of S. Alessandro a pemiiWum is 
nece^Sftnit which can be obtained without 
difficulty at the office of the Cardinal 
Vicar.] 

Beyond S. Alessandro we follow the 
line of the Via Nomentana, portions of 
the ancient pavement of which are 
here and there seen for the next 2 m., 
until we reach the Casale di Capo 
Bianco. Here the road dhides, the 
branch on therfc. leading to Palomhara, 
die other; to Montana. Following the 
latter, we pass over for more than } in. 
an ancient pavement, perhaps the best 
preserved specimen of a Roman road 
near the capital, before reaching the 
farm-buildings of le Case luove. From 
here commence a series of ascents 
and descents, following the top of the 


Mom, 

watershed between the Allia on the 1. 
and to the. Anio on the rt. About 1 1 m, 
from Rome we leave on the 1. the 
Torre lnpara, one of the finest of the 
medkeval defences of thh description 
consisting of a base of black lava, the 
centre of red and yellow brick, and 
the upper portion similar to the base. 
A short way farther are i he ruins of 
the Casale di Monte Gentile, the pro- 
bable site of Mailed, He wind tins 2 
ruined tombs maik the dnecnon of the 
Via Nomentana. The geologist will 
here observe that the volcanic rocks dis- 
appear, the hills around being composed 
of marine tertiary mans i pliocene), 
abounding in fossil Midis; upon thebe 
strata grow tb s pielinesque oak woods, 
which fo tin tivh a con tins null the 
bare Cumpngnu. Fr< o dii , gmtofllie 
road the views down th - wl vgv * of the 
Allia and t he JWo d gtemte, towards 
the Tiber, are very beautiful, whilst 
those towards the Monte Geimaro and 
the Cornicuian hills at its base are 
extremely grand. The hidie&l pait of 
the road (702 ft.) is attained about 
} in. before reaching Meat ana, to which 
a well-managed descent leads. 


Aikntan <t, 

the ancient Noinenlura, one of the oldest 
of the colonies of Alla in the Sabine 
territory, and founded by Lniiuus Syl- 
vius, contemporaneously with Fide am, 
G-abii, and Grustumenum. It U conse- 
quently the only one oi these celebrated, 
sites of the IVtsci Lathd which still 
continues to he inhabited, owing pro- 
bably to its more healthy and elevated 
position (700 ft.). Aoouunum was a 
place of some importance during the 
Roman Empire: its torch ory was’ item, 
as it still is, celebrated for Ite wines : 
Ovid, Martial, and Seneca had villas in 
the neighbourhood : it was the seat of 
a bishop as early as \.i>. 41 h: during 
the middle ages we hml it designated 
as Civitas Nomen tana. As Memana, it 
acquired some Celebris from die meet- 
ing between Pope LeoVif, and Charle- 
magne, when the Utter came to home 
in a.d. 800 to vee-he the Imperial 
Crown ; and in the following eeury. as 
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the birthplace of Creseentius, who 
played an important part in the affairs 
of Italy in the 10th centy., and who 
was so barbarously put to death by 
Otho II. in 996 after his gallant defence 
of the Castle of S. Angelo against that 
tyrant. After various vicissitudes, Men- 
tana passed by gift of their kinsman 
Nicholas 111. into the hands of the 
Grsmi, from whom it was purchased 
for the enormous sum, in those days, of 
250,000 scudi by the Peretti: it, as 
well as its territory, now belongs to 
the elder branch of the Borghese 
family* The modern town, with 818 In- 
hab., is a miserable place, consisting of 
one street, the continuation of the high 
road, and of the baronial castle, sur- 
rounded by an agglomeration of hovels, 
a sad picture of misery and squalor. 
The Castle, on the slope of the hill, is 
founded upon massive substructions 
towards the valley, which date fiom the 
13th cent. ; the feudal castle itself dates 
from the 1 5th, and bears the arms of 
the Peretti ; there is a good pointed 
gate in white marble opening into the 
upper court, with an ancient bas-relief 
of a horse over it; and the palace 
contains a large baronial hall, much 
neglected. In the street near the ch. 
are some masses of marble, used as 
seats by the inhabitants, bearing the 
names of the families of Herennius 
and Brutius. The Via Nomen tana 
continues in a northerly direction, 
passing by the ch. of la Pieta to Grotta 
Marozza, 3 m., the probable site of the 
ancient Eretum; from where it con- 
tinued to the Via Salara, between 
Correse (Cures) and S'erola. Men tana 
has acquired some celebrity on account 
of a victory by the combined Papal 
foreign troops and their French aux- 
iliaries, in October 1867, over the in- 
surgents under Garibaldi ; the action 
took place on the S.E. of the village, 
the centre of the Garibaldians > position 
being the Vigna Santucci* A hand- 
some monument has been erected on 
this spot to the memory of those who 
fell on that occasion. Their names 
are engraved on the sides of the base 
of the monument, which is about 50 ft, 
high. A bridle-road leads from Mon- 
tana to near the Osteria Muova, 4 m., 


from, which excursions can be most 
easily made to Santangelo in Capoccia 
and Monticelli, the representatives of 
the ancient Medullia and Corniculnm. 
A road of less than 2 m. connects 
Montana with 


Monte Rotondo, 

a town of modem origin, having a Pop. 
of 3721 Inhab. The territory around 
is fertile in vines. From its elevated 
position its climate is tolerably healthy, 
and is less exposed to the influence 
of malaria than the subjacent district 
along the Tiber. The principal 
feature of the town is its baronial 
castle, built on the ruins of one of the 
mediaeval strongholds of the Orsini, 
from whom it passed to the Barberini : 
it now belongs, with a considerable 
part of the surrounding territory, to 
the Prince of Piombino. The interior, 
nearly unfurnished, contains a hue 
carved ceiling, and some frescoes and de- 
corations of the time of the Barberini : 
its principal attraction is the high 
tower, from which the view over the 
valley of the Tiber, the N. Campagna, 
embracing Rome itself, and the whole 
of the Sabine mountains and lower 
region is magnificent. There are few 
points from which the topography of 
the aneieut territory of the Sabines, 
and of the adjoining parts of Etruria 
and Latium, can be better surveyed. 
In the principal church, la Collegiata, 
there is a picture of S. Magdalene, 
attributed to <7. M andici. 

From Monte Eotondo a good road 
of 2 ra. descends to the Via Salara 
and the Railway Stat., m. from 
which, returning towards Rome, •" is 
Foate di Papa, on the edge of fine 
meadows extending to the Tiber ; and 1 
m. farther the Osteria di Forno Nuovo, 
on the hill above which is the Casale 
of Sta. Colomba ; 3 m. bejond this 
the Casale di Marciglianu stands on an 
eminence on the 1. ; and 1 m. farther still 
the bridge of Malptt^o over the Alba, 
near its junction with the Tiber ; * the 

* Com. V. Rosa, the best authority on the 
clasbiuil topogiapby of the environ* ol Rome, 
supposes that the Allu is represented by the 
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farm-buildings on the 1. are those of 
Le Sette Bagni; a slight ascent follows 
over the low neck of land which joins 
Castel Giubileo, the citadel of Fidengo, 
to the site of the ancient city, from 
which a drive of 2 in. over the plain 
brings us to tbe Ponte Salaro. The 
railway from Florence to Pome rims 
parallel to the Via Salara, until about j 
^ in. before reaching the bridge, where 
it deviates to the 1. to cross the Anio by I 
an iron bridge. 


Fidenjs and Antemnje. 

The best way to visit the sites of 
these ancient cities is by the Via Salara 
(2 m.), turning to 1. before coming to 
the bridge, the horse-path across the 
Aequacetosa meadows being closed. 

The tra veller who prefers proceeding 
from Pome on foot to explore these 
classic localities has the choice of two 
roads ; the one which follows the line 
of the Via Salara runs direct from the 
Porta Salara ; tbe other quits Pome by 
the Porta del Popolo, and, leaving the 
road to Florence at the Casino di Papa 
G-iulio, takes that on the rt. to the Acqua- 
cetosa, from which a path across the 
meadows, of less than a mile, leads to 
the foot of the hill, the site of ancient 
Antemuse, the “ Turrigeree Antennae ” 
of the JEneid,one of the 3 cities whose 
daughters became the mothers of the 
Roman race, 

“ It seems that the high point nearest 
the road was the citadel of Antem- 
nse ; and the descent of 2 roads now 
scarcely perceptible, one towards Fide- 
xue and the bridge, and the other to- 
wards Rome, marks the site of a gate. 
Onjhe other side of the knoll of the 
citadel is a cave, with signs of artificial 
cutting in the rock, being a sepulchre 
under the walk. There was evidently 
a gate also in the hollow which runs 
from the,, platform of the city to the 
junction of the Aniene and the Tiber, 
where there is now a little islet. Pro- 
bably there was another gate towards 

stream called La. Scannabecclii, 11 m. from the 
•city, and that the bite of the victory of the liauls 
was In the plain that extends from below Santa 
Colomba to La Marciglum^ 


Home . 

the meadows, on the side of the Acqua- 
cetosa, and another^ opposite: and 
from these 2 gates, winch the nature of 
the soil points out, one road must have 
run up a valley tending in the direc- 
tion of the original Palatium of Pome • 
and the other must have passed by a 
ferry towards Vein up the valley near 
the present Tor di Quinto. It *b not 
uninteresting to observe how a city, 
destroyed at a period previous to what 
is now called that of authentic history 
should, without even one stone remain- 
ing, preserve indications of its former 
existence. From the height of An- 
teniuse is a fine \iew of the field of 
battle between the Romans and the 
Fidenates, whence Tullus Ilostilius 
despatched M. lloratius to destroy the 
city of Alba Longa. The isthmus 
where the 2 roads fiom Palatium and 
Veil met unites with the city a higher 
eminence, w hichmay have been another 
citadel. The beauty of the situation is 
such that it is impossible it should not 
have been selected as the site of a villa 
in the flourishing times of Rome/’ — 
Gell 

A steep descent by the modern road, 
which passes near the E. side of the 
hill of Antemnse, brings us to the Ponte 
Salaro, a bridge of 3 arches crossing 
the Anio, the piers of which* built of 
square blocks of red tufa, may be of 
tbe oldest Roman period, subsequently 
cased with travertine in the 6th eenty, 
by Narses, who rebuilt it. The Ponte 
Salaro was partially destroyed during 
the military operations before Rome in 
1849, when all the bridges or their ap- 
proaches on this side of the city were 
blown up to prevent the advances of 
the French besieging army, and more 
ruinously in Oct. 1867, by the Pope’s 
troops, in dread of the "(jnribaldian 
inroad. It was rebuilt in 1874, from 
the designs of Glori. Beyond the Ponte 
Salaro we pass the ruins of a Roman 
sepulchre surmounted by a minimal 
tower on the 1., from which the road 
for the next 2 m. runs across the plain 
of Prato Ilotmdoy having the Tiber at a 
short distance on the C and on the rt. 
the low range of hills that extend 
from the Anio to Pi dense. It was in 
this plain, rich in meadows and pas- 
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turage, that many bloody encounters 
took place between the .Romans and 
Etruscans during the kingly period, 
and especially the memorable one with 
the Ficlenates and "Rentes, which, 
in consequence of the treachery of 
Mettus Fuftetius, the leader of the 
auxiliaries from Alba Longa, led to 
the destruction of that town by Tullus 
Hostilius. It is also in this plain 
that antiquaries place Hannibal’s en- 
campment before Rome after his re- 
treat from Capua. 2 m. beyond the 
bridge the road runs along the base of 
the hill on which are situated the Casale 
of la Serpentara, and, farther on, the 
Villa Spada, where some topographers 
piace the Villa of Phaon, in which Nero 
put an end to his existence. It is 
more likely, however, that it was 
about half - way between the Via 
Salara and Via Nomen tana, the whole 
of which space was occupied by the 
grounds of that freedman of the em- 
peror. From the Villa Spada a gradual 
ascent of about a mile brings us to 
the highest point of the road, passing 
over a depression on the hill that sepa- 
rates the table-land on the rt , upon 
which the city of Fid emu is supposed 
to have stood, from that of its Arx 
or Citadel, which is now marked by 
the farm-buildings of Castel Giubileo, 
on a precipitate elevation, overlooking 
from about half a mile the Tiber. No 
ruins are visible, either on the site of 
the ancient city or of its citadel, if 
we except the artificial excavations j 
on the face of the cliffs, some of 
which were evidently made for sepul- 
chral purposes ; indeed, it was scarcely 
possible that any should remain, Fi- 
demo having been destroyed more than 
four centuries before our era. The 
modern buildings of Castel Giubileo 
date from the time of Boniface VIII. ; 
the farms around belonged until lately 
to the Chapter of St, Peter’s. 

“ Making the circuit of Castel Giu- 
bileo, you are led round tili you meet 
the road, where it issues from the 
hollow at the northern angle of the 
city. Resides the tombs which are 
found on both skies of the southern 
promontory of the city, there Is a cave, 
running far into the rock, and branch- 


ing off into several chambers and 
passages. Fidenm, like Veil, is said 
to have been taken by a mine ; and 
this cave might be supposed to indi- 
cate tbe spot, being subsequently en- 
larged into its present form, bad not 
Livy stated that the c umcalus was on 
the opposite side of Fideuaa, where the 
cliffs were loftiest, and that it was 
carried into the Arx. The chief necro- 
polis of Fidenm wa« probably on the 
heights to the N.E., called Poggio de’ 
Sette Ragni, where are a number of 
caves; and here, also, are traces of 
quarries, probably those of the soft 
rock for which Fi denm Mas famed in 
ancient times. The walls of Fidense 
have utterly disappeared ; not one 
stone remains on another, and the 
broken pottery and the tombs around 
are the sole evidences of its existence. 
Yet, as Nib by observes, ‘few ancient 
cities, of which few or no vestiges re- 
remain, have had the good fortune to 
have their sites so well determined as 
Fidense.’ Its distance of 40 stadia, or 
5 m., from Rome, mentioned by Diony- 
sius, and its position relative to Veil, 
to the Tiber, and to the confluence of 
the Anio with that stream, as set forth 
by Livy, leave us not a doubt of its true 
site.” — 

An excursion, including Antemnse, 
Fidense, and Veil, may be made in 
the same day, by a good walker, 
and leaving Rome at an early hour. 
Passing through the Porta Salara, An- 
| temnao can be reached in less than an 
hour ; a couple of hours will suffice to 
examine Castel Giubileo and the site 
of Fideiue ; after which, crossing the 
Tiber in a boat, winch may be some- 
times met with below Castel Giubileo, 
a path of about 5 m. will bring ]fmi 
to the Casale delle due Case, where 
the valley of tbe Civmera opens into 
the plain, and near to where that stream 
empties Itself into the Tiber, along the 
1. bank of the Cremera to Veil, passing 
by on the 1. and upon a projecting pro- 
montory the Casale della Valehetta, 
and on the rt. that of S. Giovauni, 

* Kig. Rosa place <3 tbe Aix oi Fidetuo at 
the K. extremity oi the plateau, on the rt. of the 
io.td; a position mote m uccouUuu* with the 
distance trom Rome than Taste! tfmbilco. 
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■where there are some Roman ruins, 
and which may he the spot that wit- 
nessed the defeai of the 300 Fabii. Or, 
instead of returning by Veil, a very 
agreeable excursion may be made up 
the valley of the Sette Bagni, which 
opens on the rt. half a mile bejond 
Oastel Giubilco, passing bj Redicicoli, 
Bufalotta, and the Casale </? Bella 
Donna : from the latter a good road of 
4 mu, by Lc ¥,<jne Batova, and the ii/or?s 
Hirer, celebrated in Roman history for 
the retreat of the Plebians in a .u.o. 2(>0, 
leads to the Ponte Momenta w f and from 
thence in 1 lu\ to Rome by the Porta 


Veii, 

about 12 m. from Rome by the Florence 
road, formerly Via Cassia. (A carriage 
for 4 persons, to go and return in the 
same day, may be hired for 23 fis.) 
Crossing the Ponte Molle, and passing 
the Acqua Traversa, we see on the \. of 
the road, at 5 m. distance, the tomb of 
Publius Vibius Mariaims and his wife, 
traditionally called Nero’s tomb, in 
spite of the very distinct inscription 
on it. 

On a rise to the rt. is the picturesque 
group of pine-trees and fortified farm 
of Buon-Rioovsro. Farther on the 1. is 
the mediaeval tower dei Corn. The 
10 th m. brings us to the quondam post- 
house of La S tort a. ; soon after which the 
road to Xsola Farnese, the modern and 
now wretched representative of Yell, 
branches off to the rt. At Isola Farnese 
a guide will be found, and the key of 
the Painted Tomb must be obtained. 
The guide can provide donkeys. To 
see the Mill, the Ponte Sodo, the gate 
of the Columbarium, and the Painted 
Toitih, requires 2 hrs. The Arx another 
hour. To visit all these, and main 1 
the complete circuit of the city, 4 hrs. 
Equestrians or pedestrians will shorten 
the road to Veii by turning off from 
the high *road opposite the Tomb of 
Vibius Mariaims, where an ancient road 
branches off on the rt. hand, which 
appears, from, the vestiges of pavement 
and foundations of tombs still visible, 
to be the Via Veicniim . One of the 
latter, near the farm-buildings [called 


Ospedaletto, is remarkable for its size. 
After crossing the torrent called the 
Tnria, near which arc the ruins of 
another tomb, the path turns to the 1 , 
or N.W., and from this point along 
the table-land between the valleys of 
the Tnria and of the Vale a or Cre- 
mera. Ascending the valley above 
the junction of the Otvmera with the 
Fosso de’ Due Fossi (the 2 streams which 
surround the site of Veii), we see on 
the height on the I. the Arco di Pino, 
an arch in the tufa, by which the road 
in ancient times is supposed to have 
descended to the river. The elevated 
ridge on the side of this r alley is sup- 
posed by Sir AY. Cell to be that occupied 
by the Roman camp during the rieue, 
Another bridle-path turns off to the 1. 
at the 3th in. on the Via Flmuentalis, 
the it after passing Ponte Molle, and 
ascends the \ alley of the Cremera. 

The easiest and most expeditious 
mode of seeing the different objects 
about V eii, will he, starting from Isola, 
descend to the J fohao, lollow the 1 . bank 
of the torrent as far as Panic Hell 1 
Dola, crossing 11411011, continue along 
the hank of the Cremera, having the 
escarpment which supported the vails 
on the right, and the Necropolis on 
the other side of the river. Visit the 
piers of an Etruscan bridge, the Ponte 
Sodo, and the Porta Spezzeria ; from the 
latter Campam\ painted tomb is about 
l t m. distant Tourists having time at 
their disposal can follow the Cremera 
in its downward course to its junc- 
tion with the Fosso de’ Due Fossi 5 hut 
as there is little to see, except the fine 
scenery, it may he better, alter seeing 
the gate of the Columbarium, inside the 
Porta Spezeria, ami the Roman pave- 
ment, to strike across the table-land to 
the Piazza d’Armi, about 1 ] in. oil : from 
the highest part of this path there is 
a splendid view over the Campagmn 
From the Piazza tPArim a walk of 
ies< than an hour along the torrent, 
during which the Arco di Pino can he 
seen, will bring us hack to l sola: the 
whole of tiffs tour will occupy between 
3 and 4 hours.^ In the interior of the 
plateau of Veii there is little worth the 
trouble of a scramble through its brush- 
wood and briers. 
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The discovery of the true site of Yeii c 
is one of those interesting results for ( 
which we are indebted to the study of t 
Etruscan antiquities, which has made t 
such rapid progress within the last few s 
years. The recent researches among c 
the buried cities of Etruria have done t 
more to elucidate the early history of t 
Italy than the speculations of the anti- \ 
queries, or the uncertain records handed 
down to us by the Homans them c elves. 
As early as the 15th century the Italian 
antiquaries began to discuss the locality 
of this celebrated city; and from that 
period to the beginning of the present £ 
century no spot has been more the sub- 
ject of speculation and dispute. Recent ' 
discoveries have added Yeii to the < 
number of those ancient cities whose 1 
existence is proved to be no fable, and i 
have established beyond a doubt that it 
was situated between the two streams 
above mentioned, below the rocky citadel 
of Isola Farnese. Independently of the 
evidence eftorded by the ruins, inscrip- 
tions bearing the names of well-known 
Etruscan families hove been discovered. 
The most remarkable are tho^e of the 
Tarquitii celebrated by Virgil, and 
mentioned by Livy among the families 
which embraced the cause of Home 
during the siege: they gave name to 
the Libri Tarquiliani used by the aru- 
spices, and consulted as late as the 4th 
century by the emperor Julian in his ex- 
pedition against the Persians. Before 
we proceed to examine the antiquities, 
we may remind on- readers of the de- 
scription of Dionysius, who^ says, . in 
speaking of the third war in which 
Romulus was engaged against Veii, that 
if was the most powerful of the 12 
cities of the Etruscan League, distant 
from Rome 100 stadia, situated on a 
lofty and Insulated rock, and as large 
as Athens. The distance of 100 stadia 
is exactly IM m. from the capital, cal- 
culating 0 stadia to the Roman mile; 
the other points of the description will 
be adverted to hereafter. We shall not 
dwell on the facts of the early history 
of Veii : every traveller may be pre- 
sumed to be acquainted with the long 
wars it sustained against Rome, and with 
its celebrated siege and capture by Ca- 
millas, who entered the citadel by means 


of a mine, b.c. 390, after a 10 years’ siege. 
On the fall of the Etruscan city the site 
was long deserted and apparently forgot- 
ten until the time of Julius Caesar, when 
an Imperial municipium arose in the 
centre of it, far within the circuit of the 
ancient walls. Propertius tells us that 
the Etruscan area was converted into 
pastures in Ms day : — 

!t Nunc inti a muros pasfcoris buccina lenti 
Cant at, et in ve&trib o^sibus aiva metimfc.” 

j meg. 4, II. 

In the reign of Hadrian, Floras says, 
“Who now knows the site of Yeii? 
What ruins, what vestiges of It are 
visible ? It is difficult to put faith in 
I our annals when they would make us 
believe in the existence of Yeii;’’ a 
remarkable passage, as the Roman inu- 
nicipium was then flourishing within a 
short distance of the Etruscan walls 
which we shall presently notice. In the 
middle ages the situation of the ruins, 
so near the high road, was not likely 
to escape the attention of the barons 
in their system of predatory warfare. 
Certain ecclesiastical documents inform 
us that in the beginning of the 10th 
century a castle existed on the isolated 
rock which is now considered to have 
formed the citadel of the ancient city. 
It derived from its position the name of 
Isola, being called the Isola di Ponte 
Veneno, and in more recent times the 
Isola Farnese. This tower was a posi- 
tion of some strength, as the hostages 
sent by the emperor Henry V, to pope 
Paschal II. were placed in it for security. 
In the 14th century it was held by the 
Orsini, and in 1485 was captured by 
Prospcro Colonna. In the contests of 
Alexander VI. with the Orsini, Isola 
was besieged by Coe^ar Borgia, and cap- 
tured after a 12 days’ siege, when the 
, greater portion of the castle was de- 
> stroyed. It appears at a later period to 
, have been incorporated with the duchies 
of Castro and Ronciglione, aed to have 
L derived from their possessors the name 
of Farnese. In the 1 7th centy. it 
■ passed to the Papal Government, and 
; was sold in 1820 to the duchess of 
i Chablais, from whom It descended to 
- the queen of Sardinia, and from her 
s to the late empress of Brazil. 
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Although Nardini and Holstenius 
had both fired the site of Veii at Isola 
Farnese, Sir William Gell was the first 
antiquary who produced a satisfactory 
plan of the city. I£e examined and 
traced the aucieut walls throughout the 
greater part of their circuit; and was 
convinced that the account of Diony- 
sius, describing the city as being as 
large as Athens, was not exaggerated. 
The few fragments of wall thus disco- 
vered, concealed among tufts of brush- 
wood and by accumulations of soil, are 
composed of quadrilateral blocks of 
tufa, some of which, particularly on the 
northern and eastern sides, aie from 
9 to 1 1 feet in length. Sir W. Gell con- 
sidered that the table-land at the east- 
ern extremity of the ancient city, called 
by the peasants the Piazza d’ Ami, 
was the Etruscan citadel, aud that Isola 
stood outside the walls. Mr. Dennis 
considers, from the sepulchral caves 
aud niches, e£ most of them apparently 
Etruscan, which are hollowed in the 
rock in every direction, that Isola was 
nothing more than pari of the Necio- 
polis of Veii.” Mibby thought that 
(sola was too commanding and too im- 
portant an elevation to be allowed to 
remain without the walls by a people 
so warlike as the Etruscans, and con- 
sequently regarded it as the ancient 
Arx, on which stood the celebrated 
Temple of Juno, into which the 
mine of Camillas penetrated. He 
considers that the Piazza d’ Arnii may 
have been a second Arx, and that the 
modern name has perhaps preserved 
a record of the fact. In the flanks of 
Isola are numerous sepulchral cham- 
bers, but no trace of the cunieulus of 
Camillas has been discovered. The site 
of -'Veil, as wo base stated above, lies 
between two streams. The first of these 
is the Fosso di Formello, the ancient 
Cremera, well known in the history of 
the wars of Veii with the Fabii. it 
rises under the Monte del Sorbo, to the 
W, of Baccano, and encircles the site 
of Veii on its N. and E. sides. The 
second stream rises near Torretta, on 
the 1. of the Via Cassia, and is tra- 
versed by the modern road near the 
Osteria del Fosso, \t m. from Borne; 
near Veil it precipitates itself in a fine 


Rome, 

cascade over a rock SO feet high, aud 
then proceeds along a deep channel, 
separating Isola from the rest of Veii ; 
at the south-eastern extremity of Isola 
it receives two small torrents, called 
the Storta and the Pmo, and is thuice 
called the Fosso de’ due Fossi : it joins 
the Cremera below the Piazza d’ Arrni, 
These two streams very clearly define 
the triangular space occupied by the 
Etruscan city. 

The ruins are undergoing such con- 
stant changes that no description can 
hold good even from year to }ear. 
Mr. Dennis says, “ Every time I visit 
Veii I am struck with the rapid pro- 
gress of destruction. Nibby aud Gell 
mention many remains which are 
no longer visible. The site lias less 
to show on each succeeding } ear. 
Even masonry, such as the pier of 
the bridge o\er the Fosso di For- 
mello, that from its massiveness might 
defy the pilfering of the peasantry, 
is torn to pieces, and the blocks re- 
moved to form walls or houses else- 
where, so that, ere long, I fear it will 
he said of Veii, 4 her very ruins h ive 
perished.’ ” 

Beginning with the road fiom isola 
to Formello, vie descend into the valley 
of the Molino, or Mill, m a very pictu- 
resque situation, where the torrent pre- 
cipitates itself by a handsome cascade 
over a vertical precipice of volcanic 
tufa; there was a gate on the opposite 
side of the stream here. Proceeding 
along the rt. bank of the river, we soon 
reach the Ponte dell’ Isola, an ancient 
bridge of a single arch, 2 k J feet in 
span: the gate which opened from it Ls 
supposed to have been the entrance of 
the road from tiie Sepfem Pagi, and 
has been called from that circumstance 
the Porta de } Sette Pagi, through which 
passed the road from Veil to Sutri. Be- 
turning, and following the it ream 
downwards, opposite Isola is a gate 
which appears to have been formed 
in the walls which united the town 
with the citadel on the rock of 
Isola, and called the Porta dell* 
Aree. E. of Isola on the plain below 
the rock, near the junction of the Fosso 
del Pino with that of Isola, are some 
mineral springs, and another gate called 



the Porta Campana. Beyond, on the 
S.E., and in the ravine separating 
the plateau of Yeii from its Arx 
or Piazza d’Armi, are the ruins of 
a gate in the direction of Fidenae, 
called the Porta Fidenate, Near this a 
curious postern and a flight of steps of 
a cemented Etruscan masonry, called 
“ la Scaletta,” were discovered in 
1840, by Mr. Dennis, but of winch not 
a trace no w remains . Descending alon g 
the base of the Piazza d’Arnii, and 
afterwards ascending the valley of the 
Oremera, we may trace the gates in 
the eastern and northern circuit of the 
city: the first is the Porta di Pietra 
Pertusa, in the direction of the Pietra 
Pertusa, a remarkable cutting by which 
the road from Veil joined the Fla- 
minian Way, On the road, which is 
supposed to have opened beyond this 
gate, is a large tumulus, called La 
Vaceareccia, with a crest of trees, 
forming a conspicuous object in the 
Campagna. It was excavated by the 
queen of Sardinia ; but nothing was 
discovered, to confirm Gel Vs suggestion, 
that it was the tomb of Propertius king 
of Veii, or of Mornus, the Veientine 
king who instituted the Salian rites. 
Higher up the stream is the gate called 
the Porta Spezieria by Canina: some of 
the internal fortifications of this gate, 
forming a kind of piazza, have been 
preserved, together with the remains 
of a massive bridge composed of quad- 
rangular blocks of tufa ; two roads led 
out of it, one to La Pietra Pertusa, the 
other to Monte Musino, a remarkable 
conical volcanic hill eastward of Bac- 
tano, and above Scrofano (tine rum 
Fanum), surrounded by broad artificial 
terraces, whose summit, clothed with 
line groves of oaks, and commanding 
a noble view, is still crowned with the 
ruins of a circular building supposed to 
be the Ara Mutise, the Temple of the 
Etruscan Venus, Inside the Porta j 
Spezieria are some remains of an 
Etruscan Columbarium, in the form of 
pigeonholes irregularly pierced in the 
vertical wails of the tufa rock ; and 
higher up a well-preserved fragment 
of a Homan road. Between this and 
the next gate Sir W. Gel! describes 
some fragments of the ancient walls, 


composed “of enormous blocks of tufa, 
many of which were 10 ft. long and 
5 ft. high, hut they no longer exist ; 
the walls rested on a triple course of 
bricks each about a yard in length, a 
peculiarity of construction which has 
not been observed in any other Etrus- 
can city. The next gate was the Porta 
Gapenate, beneath which is the Ponte 
Sodo, a bridge excavated, like a tunnel, 
in the tufa, 240 ft. long, 15 ft. broad, 
and 20 ft. high, to afford a passage for 
the rher; it is so covered with trees 
and brushwood that it may easily be 
passed without notice, although it forms 
one of the most picturesque objects dur- 
ing the excursion. This gate was pro- 
bably the principal entrance to Veil 
from the N., and that by which the 
roads from Capena, Falerii, Nepetum, 
& c., entered the city. The hills on the 
N. side of the stream here formed the 
principal necropolis of the Etruscan 
city. The tumuli in the neighbourhood 
of the Ponte Sodo were explored by 
Lucien Bonaparte, who discovered m 
them some beautiful gold ornaments. 
Beyond this is the Porta del Colomba- 
rio, which derives its name from the 
mined Columbarium near it. Some of 
the polygonal pavement of the road 
which led from this gate to Formello 
may still be traced, with its kerb- 
stones and ruts worn by ancient 
chariot-wheels ; remains of the pier of 
the bridge are also visible in the bed 
of the Formello. Farther on are some 
fragments of the city walls, resting 
on bricks like the portion already de- 
scribed. The last gate is the Porta 
Sutrina, a short distance from the Ponte 
di Formello, a bridge of Homan brick- 
work built upon Etruscan piers. The 
ancient road which entered Veil by the 
gate of Fiderno passed out of it here, 
after traversing the whole length of 
the city, and fell into the Via Cassia 
near the 12th milestone on the modern 
road from Rome. The gate fap.es Batri, 
and is supposed to have led to it. 
This brings us back to the Ponte dell’ 
Lsola, from which we commenced our 
survey. The circuit of the walls we 
have now described is supposed to be 
about t3 in. In the plain on the N. 
side, which they enclose, are several 
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traces of a Roman road and some 
vestiges of tombs and a columbarium 
marking the site of tbe Roman muni- 
cipiuni, founded by tbe emperors on 
tbe site of tbe Etruscan city. It was 
about 2 miles in circumference. The 
columbarium is now the only repre- 
sentative of the Roman settlement: 
it was found entire, and tbe interior 
was ornamented with stucco and 
paintings, but all of these are now 
destroyed, and the 3 chambers of 
which the building was composed 
are in a state of ruin. Rear it were 
found the 2 colossal heads of Tiberius 
and Augustus, the sitting colossal 
statue of Tiberius preserved in the 
Vatican Museum, a mutilated statue 
of Germanicns, and some other in- 
teresting fragments of the imperial 
period. 

On the other side of the valley of the 
Formello, half-way up the slope of the 
mound called the Poggio Reale, is the 
very interesting Painted Tomb, disco- 
vered by Marchese Campana in the 
winter of 1S42. The key of it is kept 
at Isola by the farmer, who will re- 
quire a fee for attending. It is the 
only tomb which is now open at Veil, 
and, as it is one of the most ancient 
which has yet been discovered in 
any Etruscan city, it will not fail to 
interest the traveller and antiquary, 
to whom the discoverer has ren- 
dered an important service, by leav- 
ing it with its furniture in the exact 
condition in which it was when opened. 
The passage cut in the tufa rock leading 
to the tomb was guarded by 2 crouch- 
ing lions, and the entrance itself is still 
similarly guarded. On either side of 
this passage are traces of two small 
chambers, which probably served as 
places of sepulture for dependents. 
The sepulchral vault consists of two 
low, gloomy chambers excavated in 
tbe volcanic rock, with a door formed 
of converging blocks of th t earliest 
polygonal construction, and beat seen 
from the inside. The walls of the 
outer one are covered with grotesque 
paintings of men, boys, horses, leopards, 
cats, winged sphinxes, and dogs, remark- 
able for their rude execution, strange 
colouring, and disproportionate forms. 


These paintings are of the highest an- 
tiquity, and are remarkable as being 
much ruder and less Egyptian in their 
character than those dh covered in the 
painted tombs of Tarqnhm and other 
Etruscan sites. On cither side of the 
tomb is a bench of rock, on each of 
which, v hen it was opened, lay a skele- 
ton. bur exposure to tbe air soon caused 
both to crumble into dust. One of 
these had been a warrior, and on the 
rt.-haud bench are still preserved por- 
tions of the breastplate, the spear-bead, 
and the helmet, perforated by the wea- 
pon which probably deprived the war- 
rior of life. The other skeleton, from 
the absence of armour, is supposed to 
have been that of a female. Micali 
remarks that the style and decorations 
of this tomb show no imitation of the 
Egyptian, and that 44 all is genuinely 
national, and charnel eristic of the pri- 
mitive Etruscan school/’ The large 
earthen jars, which wore found to con- 
tain human ashes, arc in the earliest 
st\ le of Etruscan pot t cry. The inner or 
smaller chamber has two beams carved 
in relief on the ceiling, with a low 
ledge cut in the rock round 3 of its sides, 
on which stand square cinerary urns or 
chests, that contained human arhes, 
with several jars and vases. In the cen- 
tre is a low bronze brazier about 2 ft. 
in diameter, which probably ser ed for 
burning perfumes. On the wall op- 
posite the doorway are painted (5 small 
many-coloured discs or pateru, the 
exact nature of which has been the 
subject of hitherto inconclusive discus- 
sion. Above them an* many slumps of 
nails iu the walls, which have rusted 
away with all tram* of 1 lit* articles which 
were suspended from them, it 5s a pecu- 
liarity of this sepulchre that, unlike 
many other Ef-mscan tomb.-, it has no 
epitaph or inscription, on sarcophagus, 
urn, csppiu or tile, to record the name 
of the persons who were interred in 
it. 

The antiquarian tm oiler vil! ibid a 
detailed descriptiouof V eii, accompanied 
by numerous plans, maps and views, 
in CaninaT 4 1' Ant tea Cilia di Veil/ 
printed at Rome in 1847, at tbe ex- 
pense of the queen dowager of Sar- 
dinia ; in 3ns great work on the Etruria 
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Mari lima; and in tlic first volume of 
Mr. Dennis’s work on the fi Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria/ 

The modern hamlet of Isola is in a 
state of decay. The buildings are 
chiefly of the 15th centy.; the appear- 
ance of the population, which seldom 
exceeds 100 souls, bears sufficient evi- 
dence of the prevalence of malaria. The 
Church, dedicated to the Virgin and to 
St. Paucrazio, was built in the i 5th cent., 
after the siege by Caesar Borgia ; it con- 
tains a fresco of the Coronation of the 
Virgin, a work probably of that period. 
The tourist, instead of returning to 
Rome by the same road, can descend the 
valley of the Cremera to where it empties 
itself into the Tiber, about 6 m,, between 
the 6th and 7th m. on the Via Flaminia; 
the valley is picturesque, but the trip 
must be performed on foot or horseback : 
passing by the Casals di S. Giovanni 
on the l, where there are some Roman 
remains, and afterwards the Casale della 
Vaichetta, on the opposite side of the 
river, one of the supposed sites of the de- 
feat of the Fabii; or by another, but 
more circuitous, path by the tumulus of 
the Vaccareceia, and la Pietra Pertusa, 
to the Via Flaminia beyond the Otfcri t 
of Prima Porta, which is about 7 in. 
from Rome. Here he can examine the 
ruins of the Villa Veientina of Livia, 
in a fine position commanding a bend 
in the Tiber (described in the follow- 
ing excursion, Prima Porta, p. 556). 
The drive from P. Porta to Rome is 
agreeable, by the plain of the Tiber, 
crossing the valleys of the Cremera or 
Vaichetta, of the Crescenza, and of the 
Aqua Traversa, passing on the rt. before 
reaching the latter the Sepulchre of the 
Nasos. 

In the ravines around Yeii the geo- 
logist will find matter for observation ; 
in the vicinity of Isola, the principal 
rock is a volcanic conglomerate, con- 
taining huge fragments of black pumice 
reposing on strata of ashes deposited 
under water, whereas the black pumice 
breccia is amongst the most recent of 
the subaerial deposits of the Cumpagua, 
contemporaneous with the lava-cur- 
rents of Sette Vene, Capo di Bove, &c. 
&c. 


Prima Porta, by the Via Flaminia, 

to the Villa of Livia, thence to 

Fiano, by the Via T jeerin' a. 

This is an agreeable drive, the road 
being excellent. 

On leaving Rome by the Porta del 
Popolo, we traverse an increasing 
suburb for nearly 2 m., as far as the 
Ponte Molle, to which there is a horse- 
tramway. § m. from the gate, on the 
rt., is the Villa of Papa Giulio, built 
by Vignola, whence a road continues 
under a tunnel, called the Arco Scuro, 
to the mineral spring of Acqua Acetosa 
(2 in.). 

The Ponte Molle, which crosses the 
Tiber 2 m. from the city, was first 
erected (b.c. 108) by the Censor Mar- 
cus dSmilius Scan ms, and is memorable 
in history. It was on it that the en- 
voys of the AUobroges, implicated in. 
the Catiline conspiracy, were arrested 
by order of Cicero (b.c. 63), and it 
was from its parapets that the body of 
Maxenlius was hurled into the river, 
with his spoils, 555 after his defeat by 
Constantine 5 in. higher up on the Via 
Flaminia. The present bridge was 
nearly rebuilt by Pius VII. ; its foun- 
dations, however, are ancient. A tower 
i formerly stood at its N. extremity to 
; defend the passage, which has been 
converted into a kind of triumphal 
arch. At one end of the parapets are 
colossal statues of the Virgin and St. 
John Nepomucene, at the other of the 
Saviour and St. John the Evangelist, 
by J tocchi. The Ponte Molle was the 
scene of military operations on the 1 4th 
May, 1849, when the French invading 
army under General Oudinot, attempted 
to carry it, but failed, the Romans 
having blown up its northern arch. 

After crossing the Tiber, the mili- 
tary exercising ground is on the 1., and 
on the rt. the line of the ancient Via 
Flaminia, marked by a ruined sepul- 
chre, — it ran close to the rt. bank of 

* The story of the ^-branched candelabrum 
havim? been thrown into the Tiber after Iho 
defeat of Maxenlius is a mere legend, founded 
on no written authonty ; indeed P.s oeopiuh st ales 
positively that the treasures irom the Temple 
of Jerusalem were carried from Home to Car- 

flififm Ktr fJm.c./v-i'. «-■ . - ■ “ ” 
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die river. The centre road is the Via 
Cassia, leading to Florence by Viterbo. 
Following the Flaminia over a gentle 
rising ground for in., we pass on the 
rt. the mediaeval Tor di Quinto, which 
derives its name from being near the 
5th m., reckoning from the Capitol; 
and a short way beyond we cross. the 
openings into the plain of the Tiber, 
of the valleys of the Acqua Traversa 
or Oesceuza and Iuviolatella, up 
which there are good rides to the 
Via Cassia and Veii (p. 550). Soon 
after the plain is bordered on the \V. 
by a ridge of hills, with precipitate 
escarpments, composed of volcanic con- 
glomerate, which extends all the rest 
of our way to Prima Porta. Between 
the 5th and 6th in., an artificial cavern 
may he seen at the base of the cliff on 
the I. , which once served as a sepulchre, 
in which were found numerous inscrip- 
tions relative to the Nasos, the family 
of Ovid, All traces of the paint- 
ings upon its walls, which existed 
in the 17th ceuty. have disappeared, 
and the inscriptions have been dis- 
persed. From here, on the rt. of the 
road, extends a meadow plain to the 
Tiber, in which are several ruined 
sepulchres that mark the line of the 
Via Flaminia. It was on this flat that 
took place the battle between Constan- 
tine and Muxenrius (a.d. 312), already 
referred to, which ended in the defeat 
of the latter, and his flight towards 
Rome, a victory so important in the 
history of Christianity. Before reach- 
ing Prima Porta the road crosses the 
Oremera torrent, descending from Veii, 
and soon after that of Prima Porta from 
Scrofano. Here the Via Tiberina, 
anciently Flnmenialis, branches off on 
the rt. to Procojo and Fiano, and a 
slight ascent brings us to 

Prima Porta, the station of ad diua 
Habra, on the Via Flaminia, names 
derived from its being situated in a 
defile through the hills that enclose 
the valley of the Tiber on this side, 
and from the red volcanic tufa of 
which they are formed. In ancient 
times it was the first halting-place out 
of. Rome, and 0 m, distant from the 
Miiliarium Aureum at the foot of the 


Capitol. On the heights above the 
Osteria on the rt. stood the Villa 
Veientina of Livia, in later times 
known as the Villa Csssarum ad Gal- 
iinas Albas, having descended to the 
successors of Augustus. Although no 
doubt could exist as to the site of an 
edifice so often mentioned by ancient 
authors, it is extraordinary that ex- 
cavations on it were not attempted 
until 1863, when amongst the first 
discoveries was the fine statue of 
Augustus, now in the Braccio Nuovo 
of the Vatican Museum. Subsequent 
researches led to the opening of a 
suite of chambers, richly decorated, 
which probably formed the lower tloor 
of the imperial villa, one of which was 
covered with paintings in excellent 
preservation, representing n garden, in 
which the plants, {lowers, and birds are 
designed with great accuracy. Amongst 
the latter a number of white pigeons 
of the same race as seen living at the 
present day about Rome, 

The hhrory of this villa, and espe- 
cially of the circumstance from which 
it derived its name, ad (iuU'um Alias, 
is curious. Founded by Livia on one 
of her paternal estates, it was at first 
designated as her Villa Veientina, 
from being in the territory of Veii, 
At a later period it was called the 
Villa Ciusarum ad Gall bias Albas, from 
a legend recorded by Dion ( lassies, 
Suetonius,* Pliny ,f &e., that an eagle 
flying over it let fall a white hen 
(gallina alba), which, lighting on the 
lap of Livia, holding a laurel-branch 
in its beak, was the progenitrix of 
the race of birds for which it became 
so celebrated, as tin* laurel-berries did 
of the plantations from which the im- 
perial triumphutors were crowned. In 
speaking of the death of Nero, Sue- 
tonius states that, on the approaching 
extinction of the defendants of the Ju« 

* “Livia* dim, p> «i August 1 stnlmi imps ins, 
Vcicntanum suum revu-ens ptelervolans Apulia 
galliimm aib.ua uuimlum huiri mMio leiienum, 
ita uf rapucr.it rlt mM m gremium . . . tuuU 
pullorum KobuU'b proven it ufc hwlie quouue ea 
villa ail Galt mas voentttrA — Suetuu. in Vit. 
Galba*. 

f In villa Ovtntm lluviu Tibni impn-ifa, 
Juxta mmam lapidem Elaimnu Vi i, qua ob Id 
(the s.mu> fact as mcntamol by Suetonius) yea,- 

tur ad tbilUnuh.— Lib, xv.. tu. 
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lian line, the white fowls began to pine 
away, and the laurels to wither, the 
race of both disappearing with the last 
of the imperial line of the descendants 
of Augustus. The villa occupied the 
table-land above the Osteria of Prima 
Porta, which is of inconsiderable ex- 
tent, but in a lovely position, command- 
ing a magnificent panorama up and 
down the valley of the Tiber, over a 
great extent of the territories of Veil 
and Fidenoe, with Sabina and its lofty 
Apennines beyond, and of the Alban 
and Volscian mountains to the south. 

From Prima Porta the Via Tiberina 
runs parallel to the river, but along 
the base of the hills, at some distance 
from the Tiber, as far as Piano, a poor 
village which gives a ducal title to the 
family of Ottobuoni. Before reaching 
Fiano, the tourist interested in agri- 
cultural pursuits can visit some of the 
large breeding-farms for horses and 
horned cattle — on the 1. the two Pro- 
cojos, the property of Prince Chigi; 
and Riano, belonging to Prince di 
Piombino, once celebrated for its pure 
Roman breed of horses. Fiano, which 
occupies the site of the ancient FkmnLi, 
has a large dilapidated mansion belong- 
ing to the duke. From Fiano there 
is an excellent carriage-road which 
follows the rt. hank of the Tiber as far 
as Ponte Felice, passing by Nazzano 
and Ponzano, at the E. base of Soracte. 


Bracctano and its Lake. 

This excursion takes us 26 m. from 
Rome. Although less often visited 
than many other places in the environs 
of the capital, it will well repay the 
journey. It may be made in 13 hours 
with a carriage and pair. Braeciano, 
including Viearello, may be visited in 
the same day. A public conveyance 
leaves Rome daily from the Albergo 
dell’ Orso, performing the journey in 
5 hr*. There is a \ ery tidy Inn at 
Braeciano, the Osteria Piva, kept by an 
obliging landlady, where the not over- 
fastidioir tourist will find fair quarters, 
and where the artist may spend econom- 
ically several days iu the midst of 
scenery of a very picturesque character. 
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1 Leaving Rome, we follow the high 
road to Florence as far as La F tor ta, 
a short distance beyond which we 
turn off to the 1. to follow the Via 
Claudia, which led from the Via 
Cassia to Cosa. The road passes for 
the next 3 m. through an uninteresting 
country consisting of large pasturage 
farms. At the 14th m. from Rome the 
Aquasona stream, descending fiom the 
hills of Cesano, is crossed, and a mile 
farther on we reach the Osteria N uo\ a, 
very nearly on the site of Carehe, a 
Roman station of the Antonine Itine- 
rary. Near here a road branches off on 
the 1. to the large dairy-farms of Santa 
Maria in Celsano and Casal di Galera. 
Soon after passing the Osteria Nuova, 
the Arrone, the outlet of the lake of 
Braeciano, is crossed, near to where 
it falls by a cascade over a lava cur- 
rent, into the picturesque valley below. 
From this place a path of about a mile 
leads to the deserted village of Galera, 
which is well worth a visit. The 
ravine through which the Arrone runs 
is beautiful, enclosed between pre- 
cipices of tufa and basaltic lava, on 
one of which is perched the mediaeval 
town. Although it is very probable 
that there was an Etruscan or Roman 
town there, no ancient remains have 
hitherto been discovered. The modern 
Galera has existed from the 1 1th centy., 
and its counts in the 12th and Pith were 
influential lords of the district situated 
between the lake of Braeciano, the hills 
of Baccano, and the Via Claudia. In 
1226 Galera became possessed by the 
Orsini family, who held it, with fre- 
quent vicissitudes, until 1670. The 
town has for half a century been aban- 
doned, owing to the increase of malaria, 
and presents a strange aspect of deso- 
lation in its unroofed and abandoned 
churches and houses, overgrown with 
rank vegetation and tenanted only by 
reptiles. The rock on which it stands 
is a fine mass of black ]aw3 v rising 
through the volcanic tufa, surrounded 
on a of its nearly vertical sides by the 
deep ravine at the bottom of which 
runs the Arrone. The town is entered 
by a double gate towards the N., over 
which are the Orsini arm* ; many of the 
houses and 2 steeples of churches are 
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still erect. The older walls of the 11th 
centy, may be seen at the N.W. angle 
of the town : on these rises the castle 
of the Orsini, a hue brick edifice. The 
position is exceedingly romantic, and. 
its complete solitude is one of the 
most impressive examples of the ^in- 
fluence of malaria which it is possible 
to conceive. The valley of the Arroue, 
which extends from Galera to below 
Oastel di Guido, on the road from 
Rome to Civita Veechia, is extremely 1 
picturesque in its upper portion: 
watered by the perennial stream flow- 
ing* from the lake of Bracciano, it is 
fertile, and contains numerous large 
meadows and pasturage - farms, upon 
which great numbers of horses and 
cattle are reared, and a large quantity 
of butter produced for the Roman mar- 
ket. The bottom of the valley consists 
of rich meadows, the hills of grazing- 
land, over which rise woods of ilex, 
cork-tree and oak. The farms of Santa 
Maria in Celsano and of Casal di 
Galera, belonging to the Morchese di 
Rocca Giovane, and lower down of 
Testa di Lepre, the property of Prince 
Dori a, would well repay a visit for 
those who take an interest in the agri- 
culture of the Roman Campagna ; but 
in this beautiful valley malaria is 
the great evil, few of its inhabitants 
being able to remain beyond the end 
of .June. 

Beyond the Arrone a carriage-road 
branches off on the rt. to Anguillava, 
by which Treviguano may also be 
reached. The plain of the Arrone ex- 
tends in this direction to where the 
river issues from the lake, and is more 
fertile than the surrounding Campagna. 
About 3 m. before reaching Braeciario 
wo enter on a portion of the Roman 
pavement of the Via Claudia, well pre- 
served for more than a mile ; soon 
afterwards the town and its castle come 
into view, and from no point, perhaps, 
is the latter seen to greater advantage. 
A flat marshy tract, called Lago Mono, 
from the small pestilential pool that 
sometimes exists in id is passed on the 
1. From here the lake is first seen, 
with the village of Treviguano on its 
opposite shore, backed by the conical 
peak of Roeca Romana, About a mile 


Borne. 

before reaching Bracciano the road 
turns to the ri„ the Via Claudia con- 
tinuing in a straight line h) the con- 
vent of the Cappm’ciui 8. of the town. 

Bracciano conUms a Pop. of 2107 
Inhab. Fiom it?. elm. ation and distance 
of nearly a mile from the lake, its 
climate is less unhealthy than most 
places around : it enjoys a certain de- 
gree of prosperity from its iron-works, 
where bars are manufactured from 
cast i ou brought chief) from Tuwauy, 
fuel being rbuiuiant from the wooded 
country m the vicinity, as veil as good 
water-power from the > nrrouudingliiils 
for the mills. At the Kb extremity of 
the hill of Bracciano, and overlooking 
the lake, is the baronial Castle, built 
iu the 15th centnn by the Orsini; it . 
is com idem! one of the best, all hougli 
not most ancienq specimens of the 
feudal castles of llah, and presents a 
j noble and imposing aspect. Its ground- 
; plan is a pentagon of unequal sides, the 
longest, towards the town, having 2 
lofty towers connected by a machi- 
colated wall; 3 other towers stand on 
the opposite side towards the lake: the 
windows arc square and small, the walls 
built of black iava, taken, it is said, in 
part, from the pavement of the Via 
Cassia. On the 1\. side la the entrance 
by a double gate and covered way, 
parti) excavated in the volcanic breccia 
ol' which the hill is formed, and flanked 
by 2 round towers. The central court 
is an irregular square, surrounded by a 
portico now built up, the pilasters bear- 
ing the shields of the Orsini; a deco- 
rated outdoor staircase, with some 
remains of frescoes, leads to the upper 
story from this court. The interior of 
the castle offers little to interest the 
visitor. In the great hall are some 
traces of frescoes, it is said by P. 
Zuoehero, forming a kind of frieze of 
family portraits ; bejond this are 2 
large rooms, with roofs decorated in 
the worst sale of the 1 7th centy,; fol- 
lowed hy u small apartments u Uh fresco 
and stucco A rabesque decorations. The 
apartments occupied by the owner are 
small, but tastefully furnished in a 
style suitable to the character of the 
castle. Oilier suites of halls have under- 
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gone a thorough restoration. No visi- 
tor to the castle should omit to ascend 
to the summit, from which the view 
over the lake and surrounding coun- 
try is commanding ; looking S.W. and 
beneath is the town of Bracciano ; 
beyond it the Capuchin convent in the 
midst of a grove of ilexes ; on the rt 
the valley of Mauziunu, with the hill of 
Monto Virginio crowned by a convent 
behind ir ; turning towards the lake a 
rich plain, covered with plantations of 
olive-trees and vines, extends along its 
shores, above which rises a thick forest 
reaching to the summit of the hills 
that encircle this picturesque hasin ; in 
front is seem the mass of buildings sur- 
rounding the baths of Vicarello, and 
farther to the rt. the town of Trevignano 
upon a promontory jutting into the 
lake; behind Trevignano rises a re- 
markable group of hills ; the pointed 
peak in the centre is Monte di lioccu 
Bornano (20-26 ft. above the sea). To 
the rt. of Trevignano a white house 
marks she site of Poll iue, at the entrance 
to the Yal d* Inferno ; and farther still 
a white line near die lake shows the 
course of the Pauline acqneduct. The 
plain through which the Arrone flows 
from the lake intervenes between this 
point and the high promontory on 
which stands the town of AuguiJlara ; 
the fine woods between the latter and 
Ijiaeciano are those of Mondragoue. 
Beyond Monte di Bocca Romana may 
be discovered the peaks of the Ciminian 
range, Soriano, and the Monte di Yico, 
farther E. the ridge of Soracte, and 
more in the foreground, and extending 
towards the Tiber and the Sabine 
Apennines, the low volcanic group sur- 
rounding Baccano, with the pointed hill 
of Monte Mu&mo, the Ara Mutirn, at 
its eastern extremity. The Orsini ap- 
pear to have been deprived of this pro- 
perty prior to the accession of Martin 
V., but they were reinstated in their 
possessions by that pontiff with the title 
of counts. In their contests with Six- 
tus XV, and Innocent VI If. in 1485, the 
Oolonnas captured and sacked Brac- 
ed* no. The castle appears to have been 
built about this time, and Paul IV. in 
150 1 confirmed the Orsini in their lief, 
and raised it to the rank of a duchy . 


They retained possession of it until the 
close of the last century, when they 
sold it to the Odescalchi family, from 
whom it passed into the possession of 
Don Marino Torlonia, but after some 
years was re-purchased by the Ode- 
scalchi. The feudal privileges of the 
castle were not surrendered to the 
Government at the French invasion, 
and were consequently in force until 
1870. It would be difficult to find in 
any part of Europe a more perfect 
realization of a baronial residence than 
tue castle of Bracciano : it seems made 
to be the scene of some story of ro- 
mance, and was the first place in the 
neighbourhood which Sir Walter Scott 
expressed an anxiety to visit on his 
arrival in Borne. 

The Lake, a beautiful sheet of water, 
20 m. in circumference, upwards of 7 ni. 
across, and its surface 540 ft. above the 
sea, presents all the characteristics of a 
great volcanic depression ; it is the Lacus 
Sabatmas of the ancients, and derived 
its name from an Etruscan city of Sa- 
ba te, which was believed by the Roman 
historians to have been submerged under 
its waters. 

A road of 7 m. leads N.W. from Brac- 
ciano to the village of Oriolo, containing 
a villa of the Altieri family : it passes 
through a pretty country on the 
skirts of the great forest in which 
the Acqua Paola has its sources. 
The ch. is beautifully placed on a 
hill commanding the whole of the 
lake ; it dates from the 8th or 9th 
century, and occupies the site of a 
Roman villa called Pausilypon, built 
by Metia the wife of Titus Matins He- 
donius, as we may see on the inscrip- 
tion preserved under the portico. The 
pavement is composed of ancient frag- 
ments, among which is one with the 
name of Germanicus. 

Bassa.no di Sutri is a village “between 
Oriolo and Sutri, which latter town 
stands 5 m. N, of Oriolo. it is well 
worth the valk or ride, although the 
road is bau, to vhi t t lie castellated 
palace fin meriy belonging to the Oiu-* 
btimam and now 1u' the OdooaUdii 
, futuil) . it is a good specimen of the for- 
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titled mansion of the 16th centy., with 
moat round, and square towers at the 
corners. Its chief attraction now con- 
sists in the remarkably fine hut little 
known fresco paintings, by Domeni- 
chino and Albaui, which adorn the 
principal halls, and which are as effec- 
tive as the celebrated works of the 
Caracei in the Farnese palace in Home. 
The Sala delle Pittnie, painted by 
Albaui, presents on the vaulted ceiling' 
a magnificent composition of the Fall 
of Phaeton. In the compartments of 
the walls are the Toilet of Venus , a fine 
group of Si/reit\ Galatea i> ith Tritons 
and Nymphs, A Satyr drinkim /, &c. 
In the room painted by Domcnichino 
the principal subject is a beautiful com- 
position comprising numerous figures, 
and entitled the Sacrifice. It is balanced 
by Diana, her Nymphs and Acteon. 

A good road leads from Bracciano to 
the baths of Vicarello and Trevignano, 
round the 1ST. shore of the lake. On 
this road is the ch. of San Liberato, 
distant about 2 m. from Bracciano. 

Vicarello derives its name probably 
from Vi cus Aurelii: it is remark- 
able for its ruins of a villa, probably of 
the time of Trajan, and for its mineral 
waters, known in ancient times as the 
Aquae Aurelise, which some antiquaries 
have identified with the Aquae Apolli- 
narise of the Anton ine Itinerary. These 
waters are much frequented, being sul- 
phureous, and efficacious in cutaneous 
and rheumatic affections ; their tem- 
perature is about 113° Fahr. ; they are 
slightly acidulous, and contain a pro- 
portion of salts of soda and lime. Being 
situated in an insalubrious region, they 
can only be resorted to in May and 
June. In 1737 these baths were given 
by* Clement XII. to the College of Ger- 
man Jesuits, who did much to render 
them available. Several very interest! 
ing antiquities were discovered here 
in clearing out the ancient reservoir, 
which are noticed in our description of 
the Kureherian Museum (see p, 8b9), 
In the middle ages Vicarello was a 
fortified village belonging to the mona- 
stery of S. Gregorio on die Cceliait. It 
is supposed to have been ruined in 
the contests of the Roman barons with 


Cola di Itienm About 3 m. from 

Vicarello is 

Trevignano, a picturesque village of 
618 lnhab., situated on a projecting 
rock of lava, and crowned by the ruins of 
a castle of the 13th centv. It occupies 
I the site of the Etruscan city of Treboma- 
num, of which some remains of walls 
are still visible. Trevignano is one of 
the feudal possessions of the Qrsini 
family, to whom it gave the title of 
count in the Uth centy. The Orsini 
were besieged here in the 15th by 
the Colomms and In Caesar Borgia, who 
took the castle and sacked the town, 
which never afterwards recovered. 
From Trevignano a road leads through 
the deep ravine called the Val iB inferno 
to the Casale di PoU'utc, on the ridge 
which separates the lake of Bracciano 
from the smaller craters of Martignano 
and Stracciacappa, on the western side 
of the more extensive one of Baccano. 
There is also a good road from Trevi- 
gnano to the stal. of Setto Veiie, ±3 ni, 
from Rome on the Via Cassia. 

About 5 miles beyond Pollinc we 
cross the Arronc, the outlet of the 
lake of Bracciano; beyond winch is 
AnguiHara, probably a corruption of 
Angularia, from its situation on a lofty 
insulated rock above the S,E. angle of 
the lake. In the Uth centy. it gave 
its name to the lake, and conferred a 
title on that branch of the Orsini family 
which figures so conspicuously in the 
history of the period as the counts of 
Anguillara. Their baronial castle, 
crowned and defended by towers of the 
15th centy,, still retains their armorial 
bearings, two eels, and is remarkable 
for its successful resistance in I486 to 
the army of the duke of Calabria, 
who was compelled to raise the siege. 
The ch,. dedicated to S. Maria Assunta, 
occupies the highest point of the rock, and 
is remarkable only for the fine view from 
it over the lake. The Villa Mondragoue 
with its C) press plantations is prettily 
situated, and adds considerably to the 
picturesque beauty of the town. Near 
it and in various parts of the, neigh- 
bourhood are vestiges of ancient founda- 
tions intd numerous fragments of marbles 
and inscriptions, supposed to mark 
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tlie sites of Roman villas. The most' 
important ruin in this neighbour- 
hood was discovered at the deserted 
eh. of San Stefano, about 2 m. S. of 
Anguiliara : it is of great extent, and 
is considered to belong to a villa of 
the 1st century of our era. Anguil- 
lara is 20 m. from Rome : the road is 
practicable for carriages, and falls into 
the Via Claudia, the high road from 
Rome to Bracciano, at the Osteria 
Nuova. A road from Bracciano to 
Corneto passes by Rota, La Tolfa, &c. 
(20 m.). At the latter place the mines 
and alum-works will prove interesting 
to the geological tourist. From La 
Tolfa there is no carriage-road to Cor- 
neto — only a bridle-path through the 
woods, which must not be undertaken 
without a guide: the journey will 
occupy at least 4 hrs. This path de- 
scends into the valley of the Mignone, 
which it crosses, then rising through a 
hilly country, it runs parallel to the 
Etruscan necropolis of Tarquinii before ! 
entering Corneto. The only way of 
reaching Corneto from La Tolfa in a 
carriage is by Civita Yeceliia. The road 
from Bracciano to Cervetri by Castel 
Giuliano (10 m.) is barely practicable 
for the oarretthii of the country ; 
otherwise, by means of the railway to 
Palo, it would afford the quickest mode 
of reaching Bracciano from Rome. 

Stigliano. On the s\ ay from Bracciano j 
to La Tolfa, about half-way between j 
Manziaua and Rota, and 1 m. on the 1. 
of the road, is Stigliano, a place now 
much frequented by the Romans for 
its mineral waters in the months of 
May and June. The modern name is 
derived from Stygiaxmm Yieus, a place 
on the Via Claudia which had refe- 
rence to its hot springs. The wafers 
are very efficacious in eruptive diseases, ; 
in nervous and scrofulous affections, 
rheumatism, paralysis, &c. There are 
five sources— two for bathing and 
three for drinking. The temperature 
of one, the Bagno Grande, varies from 
95° to 104° Fahr., of the Ragnareilo 
from 140 3 to 158°. The waters contain 
sulphates, carbonates, and muriates of 
lime, magnesia, soda, and iron, smaller 
proportions of salts of ammonia and 
[Mme.] 


iodine, and sulphuretted hydrogen 

gas. 

Decent lodgings, with a good table- 
d’hdte, can be obtained here during 
the bathing season; and Dr. Fedeh, 
an eminent medical man from the 
capital, attends at intervals. The 
distance from Rome is 83 m., from 
Bracciano 9, and a public conveyance 
starts every morning. After the middle 
of J uly it would be dangerous to remain 
at Stigliano, owing to the prevalence of 
malaria, although the place is upwards 
of 700 ft. above the level of the sea. 


§ 5. Sea-Coast Excursions, 
Porto and Fiumicino. 

This excursion is most easily made 
by rail. The line branches off to the 
1. from the Civita Vecchia line at Ponte 
Galera, and the time employed is 1 £ hr. 

The carriage-road to Porto leaves 
Rome by the Porta Portage, and fol- 
lows the ancient Via Portueusis for 
about l J m. to ¥ozzo Pautaleo, at the 
foot of the Monte Verde, when it 
branches off to the id., the Via (Jampanct 
or Yibeltkt, and the Civita Vecchia rail- 
way following the plain along the N. 
bank of the river. Near this road, 5 m. 
from Rome, on the Monte delle Piehe, 
in the Vigna Oeecareili, have been 
discovered some interesting fragments 
of inscriptions relative to the Fratres 
Ar vales,* whose sacred wood appears to 

* The* Fratn* Armies were a congregation of 
priests, said to have dated from the’ earliest 
period of home, having been formed by the 
i vi el ve sons of Attut iwruit r, the muse <4 
Romulus, the corporation eonnmiing to nsbet 
uniti it was suppress >d by the Got dtaiH about 
au>, 25s, It consisted durmg the Republic and 
Empire of the most illustrious personages m 
the day; their object being connected with agri- 
cultural occupations oft tie t n\ itons—y/ n l at vos, 
as stated by Varro. The mint* iIImo\ ami in the 
Vigna Ocearelli consist ot numerous iusenp- 
tious, of the imams of a small temple, over 
which is built the modern Casino of the vine- 
yard. On the hill above was the sained wood, 
in which was subhotpu-ntly exea\au*d a small 
Chrjati.ui cemefety, where were d pushed the 
bodies ot 8am i,s Simplicius, romUuus, and Bea- 
trix, who being hurled into the 'Fiber from the 
Fvus UpiikKsi, in the r^'u dis « » \u., thj 
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Lave been on the site now occupied by 
the Magliana railway station. The 
modern road, which follows the line of 
the Via Campana as far as Ponte Ga- 
lena, is hilly 9 crossing several parallel 
ridges and valleys for 7 ra., running at 
first through a well-cultivated region 
chiefly of vineyards, which furnish the 
best wine in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of toe city. .3 m. from Rome we 
pass on the rt. the Villa San tueci, Ge- 
neral Guclinot’s head-quarters during 
the siege of Rome in 1849 5 and 4 in. 
farther the wooded valley of the Mngli- 
ana, near where it opens into the plain 
bordering on the Tiber : the extensive 
farm-buildings of Mugliaim, seen on 
our 1 ., on the site of a Praediuni TVhn- 
lianuro, enclose the remains of a Pon- 
tifical residence founded towards the 
end of the 14th centy. by Sixtus JV., 
and afterwards enlarged and adorned 
by Innocent VIII. and Julius II. It 
became one of the favourite villa resi- 
dences of several Popes, and especially 
of Leo X., who held a consistory in the 
palace, and there caught his hist ihueis 
in 1521. After Irs dea.li, Pin? IT. 
occasionally lesided at the Tag! Lina, 
as we find from his name and arms in 
various parts, and especially on the 
magnificent fountain in the court re- 
stored by’ him. Sixtus V. was the last 
Pope recorded as having lived in this 
suburban palace, which, after the lGth 
centy., was abandoned to farmers, who 
soon destroyed the greater part of the 
fine works of art it once contained. 
The remaining frescoes, attributed^ to 
Raphael, and certainly of the X’emgme 
school, but greatly injured, have been 
recently removed to the Louvre, having 
been purchased for the French Govern- 
ment by M. Thiers, in 1872. 

in the autumn of 1874 the frescoes 
by Lo Spagna, which adorned the Cou- 
sistorial Hall* consisting of 10 compart* 

small circular temple was dedicated to (lie Dm 
Dia, the divinu-y worshipped and saciihctd to 
by die Arvales. A memoir on the discoveries 
made here, at the expense of the Kmc, mid 
Queen ot iTussia, has been published by Prof, 
jfenzen (Scam ml hom Sacra dei FnitetH Ae* 
mb, lot. Tloma, 1868), with a Topographic 
Appendix, by Sift Laudani. The marbles 
discovered in the Vigua Ceccarelli, bought by 
the Government in XH73, are temporarily placed 
’in ope of the rooms of the Palatine. 


Moue* 

muns ivpi cseming A polio and Uic nine 
Muses, ware removed and bought p, 
Rome to be repair, d. They are now 
in the Capitoliue picture gallery. 
These frescoes were for many years 
covered with white wash; but the * 
buildings having Imui let to the Ci~ 
vitu Vecchia Rl\ . Company tomt year* 
ago in lulge then* labourer in, the 
Consistonai Ilall became n soil of bar- 
rack, and the men stuck pe OJ s in th<* 
wells to hang their clothes 011 , and 
did their cooking on the door, so that 
the hall became black with s moktj. 

On their dqurimv the walls -were 
scraped, and then the frescoes come to 
light again, but the legs of all the . 
figures weie injured by the pegs, 
t Tlie situation of Mag liana is beau- 
tiful, in the midst of a fertile country, 
abounding in game, but in summer the * 3 
air is pestilential from malaria. 

An agn cable drive may be token to 
Magi ia mi from the Porta Portesc, . 
branching oft’ to the 1, from the road 
to Fimmeiuo at Pom> Ptmlaleo, and J 
following the both m of the tertiary 
bills of Santa Pa* sera, parallel to the 
line of railway to Cixitn Vecchia, 
The geologist will be able to study 
here the relations of the pliocene de- 
posits to the more modern diluvial 
ones (containing bones of the fossil 
I elephant, rhinoceros, &e„ at the Monte 
delie Piclie) ill ihe extensive cuttings , 
made for the railway. In carrying ! 
a new embankment “along the river 1 
some curious Roman constructions to I 
prevent the Tiber’s encroachments on j 
its 1. bank were discovered. ! 

Beyond the \ alley of Magliana the I 
road runs over an undulating pasture ] 
region, the valleys by which it is in- 
tersected being laid out m meadows; 
scarcely a habitation jg to be seen; 
in spring the fields are covered with 
plants of the A, phoili Lo, here called > 
pthtt At in m. from Rome ihe 
road reaches the top of the last emi- 
nence towards tin* sea, at the Casah | 
dd IHschtn’Uo, from which the view 
over the Mediterranean, embracing 
the whole line of coast to near Chita , 
Vecchia on one side (the rt,), and 
over the Laureutine forest on the 
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other, with For to, Fiuimciuo, and 
Ostia, and the windings of the Tiber 
below, is particularly fine. At the 
bottom of the descent we cross the 
rly. before arriving at the Osteria 
of Ponte di Galera on the river of the 
same name, whence a le\el causeway, 

6 m. long, and a rly., lead to Porto. 
There is a stat. at Poito, and another, 8 
min. farther on, at Fiumicino ; the last 
stat. on the line, at the sea-bathing estab- 
lishment, is reached in 3 min. more. 

Porto. — There is no inn here, the 
vhole place consisting of the villa Pal- 
hnicim, now the property of Prince 
Toiloma, to whom the country around 
belongs, of his extensive farm-build- 
ings, of the Bishop’s palace, and the 
cathedral of Santa Rufina. 

Before teaching the farm-buildings, 
a large circular brick ruin on the 1. 
is supposed to have beta a temple 
dedicated to Portumnus, the divinity of 
ports and harbours ; and from the style 
of its masonry appear > to date from the 
time of the Antomnes ; Lenca.h it are 
vaulted chambeis oi good masonry. 
From this point diverge on either hand 
two lines of wall, which formed the 
defences of the town towards Rome : 
they extend to the ancient port, which 
they enclosed as well as the buildings 
that surrounded it. After passing the 
farm-buildings, and opposite the Villa 
PalUvicini, now Torlonia, on 1. and 
dose to the road, has been placed the 
vet*}- interesting inscription discovered 
on the spot, which has thrown much 
light on the history of the construction 
of the ancient port ; it states that, in con- 
sequence of the inundations with which 
Pome had been threatened by the diffi- 
culty of the waters of the Tiber reach- 
ing the sea, the Emperor Claudius had 
cut new channels from the then exist- 
ing branch into it in A D. 40. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of this curious record : — 
TI . OLAVDI\S . DItVSI . CAESAR— AVG . 
gehmanjcvs . poisTir . max . — tbib . 

IOTBsT. VI . COS . DESK*. JIB . IMP. 
XII . PP—FOSSIS . TOYCTIS . A. TIBER I 
OP EitlS , FOXtTYb — CAVSSA . EMTSSISQVE 
IV , MARC . VBBEM . — IHVNDAT10NIS. 

uxucvlo . dibkbavit. A short way 
be) ond this ve pass under a gate, now 


called the Arco di Nostra Donna, from 
an image of the Virgin beneath, open- 
ing on the Port of Trajan, or what in 
modern language might be called Tra- 
jan’s Dock. A part of its extensive area 
is now reduced to a marshy state, although 
preserving its hexagonal form, sur- 
rounded on every side by ruins of build- 
ings which formed the warehouses, the 
emporium of the maritime commerce of 
Rome in the 2nd and 3rd centuries, repre- 
sented on the medals of that emperor. 
Further on and between the Portus 
Trajan! and the river is the mediaeval 
Castle of Porto, now the Bishop’s palace, 
in the court of which are numerous 
ancient inscriptions and fragments of 
sculpture discovered in the neighbour- 
hood. The ch. of Santa Rufina close by, 
with Porto, gives an episcopal title to 
the sub-dean of the College of Cardi- 
nals ; the edifice has been modernized, 
and offers nothing of interest, except its 
bell-tower of the 9th or 10th century. 

The situation of Porto, and the great 
hydranlic works of which it was the 
centre, will well repay a more detailed 
examination from those inteiested in 
the engineering works of Imperial 
Rome.* For the ordinary visitor it may 
suffice to know that Ostia had been the 
port of Rome from the earliest period 
— which stood, not where the modern 
Ostia does, but where the ruins are seen 
i in. lower down the river • and that 
the Tiber emptied itself into the sea by a 
single branch, which, from the increas- 
ing alluvial deposits, had diminished so 
much in depth as to be difficult of navi- 
gation, whilst its current became so 
impeded by the extension of its delta 
as to threaten Rome with inunda- 
tion. To remedy these inconveniences 
it became necessary to form another 
port, and to procure for the waters of 
the river a more rapid fall, by diminish- 
ing the length of its course towards 
the sea. Projected by Augustus, these 
works were not executed until the 
reign of Claudius, in the middle of the 
1st centy. The Portus Claudii appears 
to have been the first undertaken, and 

* We must refer such prisons to the descrip- 
tions of Fea, Camna, and Lanci mi, who super- 
intended the excavations wide hy Prince Tot- 

loma m 1864-1 ^Q. 
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consisted of a vast harbour opening di- 
rectly on the sea and to the N.W., en- 
circled by 2 piers, with a third insu- 
lated one or breakwater, to protect the 
entrance, surmounted by a lighthouse. 
In the course of time this port, owing 
to the enormous increase of trade, be- 
came too small, in consequence of 
which that which we now see was 
commenced by Trajan, and completed 
about a.d. 103. The circuit of the Ciau- 
dian Port may still be traced in the 
meadows to the N. of the hexagonal dock 
of Trajan. The second object, to afford 
an increasedfall to the Tiber, was effected 
by cutting a canal by which its waters 
reached the sea in a direct instead of by 
the sinuous line of the old channel ; and 
it is to the latter great work that the 
above inscription particularly refers. 
A second canal was subsequently added, 
by which the basin of Trajan communi- 
cated with the Tiber, and by which the 
vessels arriving in it were enabled to 
proceed to Home without unloading, 
and to carry their cargoes to the capital 
without re-entering the sea. 

The silting up of the Port of Clau- 
dius and the increasing wants of impe- 
rial Rome, so much dependent on its 
maritime commerce for supplies of food, 
rendered a new harbour necessary ; 
and, as has been already stated, this was ; 
’undertaken and completed by Trajan. ; 
It communicated with the Port* of 
Claudius on the N.W. side, and was 
surrounded with warehouses. Its cir- 
cuit, still nearly entire, measures 2400 j 
yds, ; the greatest depth of the water I 
in it now scarcely reaches 10 ft, 

A new canal from the Tiber was sub- 
stituted for the old double Fos^a 
Cfaudium ?; this forms the N. arm of 
the river, or the Fiumicino, which 
exidhds from beyond Porto to the 
sea, and is now the only navigable 
one — the space between the Fossa 
Trajani, as this canal was called, and the 
old channel of the Tiber, the Fiumara 
Grande, constitutes the alluvial tract 
called the Isola Sacra, a name pro- 
bably derived from its having been 
granted by Constantine to the eh. of 
SS. Peter and Paul at Ostia. Opposite 
to Porto, from which it is reached 
If a ferry-boat, h S, Ippolito, with 


a good mediaeval bell-tower; scarcely 
anything remains of the eh. to which 
it belonged, dedicated to one of the 
first bishops of the see. The farm- 
buildings, as well as those at the Villa 
Torlonia, will be worth seeing for 
those interested in the breeding of 
horses and eattle. From here a path 
of about 1} m. leads across the Isola 
Sacra to Ostia, passing the larger 
branch of the Tiber at the Torre 
Bovaeeiana: but pedestrians must he 
careful to follow the Sta atonala, or en- 
closure of the fields, as the eattle on the 
island are extremely savage, and seldom 
fail to attack solitary pedestrians. 


Fiumicino. 

A road of 2 m. leads from Porto 
to Fiumicino. The ruins on the rt. 
belonged probably to the warehouses, 
or Horrca , of the Port of Claudius; 
some massive constructions are seen on 
the l, bordering the Fossa Trajani; the 
point to which they extend towards the 
W,, about 1000 yds. from Porto, marks 
the limit of the sea-shore at the time 
they were constructed, in the 3rd eenty, 
Fiumicino, which derives its name 
from the smaller river on which it 
stands, is of recept origin, and con- 
tains in winter nearly 3U0 Inhab. It 
consists of a range of bouses facing the 
river, on which may be always seen 
moored numerous coasting-vessels on 
their way to and from Rome. There 
is a fair Am at Fiumicino, and the 
place is a good deal resorted to in the 
spring by the Romans, and particularly 
in May, during the quail-shooting sea- 
son, these birds arriving in immense 
numbers during their northern migra- 
tion on this part of the coast. In 
summer and autumn it would be 
highly dangerous to sleep here, fiom 
the prevalence of malaria— the Govern- 
ment officers being even obliged to re- 
turn to Rome every night. The con- 
venience of rly. communication, and 
the recent construction of an esta- 
blishment for sea-bathing; has much 
increased the intercourse between 
Fiumicino and the capital. At the 
W. extremity of the village is a mas- 
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sive castle, built in 1773 by Cle- 
ment XIV, It was then on the borders 
of the sea, but was, in March, 1858, 
319 yds. from it: * it is garrisoned by 
a few Customs officers. On its summit 
is an excuse fora lighthouse. The en- 
trance to the river is narrow, between 
2 piers erected on piles, recently ex- 
tended to increase the current and its 
scouring effect on the bar, on which 
there is seldom above 6 ft. of water. 
The view from the summit of the 
castle is very fine, extending from Cape 
Linaro, S. of Civita Vecchia, to Cape 
Cxrcelio, and in clear weather to the 
Penza Islands ; whilst inland the pano- 
rama of the Volscian, Alban, and Sa- 
bine Mountains, with the valley of the 
Tiber and the Oampagna in the fore- 
ground, is unequalled. On the opposite 
or S. bank of the river are a large di- 
lapidated palace of the Popes, now the 
property of Count Bennicelli, a church, 
and a dismantled 'mediaeval tower, 
which in former days stood also on the 
sea-shore. At this part of the coast the 
land gains on the sea at the rate of more 
than 10 ft. a year. 

! On leaving Fiumicino, crossing by the 
bridge of boats, the tourist may proceed 
to Ostia, traversing the Isola Sacra, 3 m., 
to the Torre Boacciano, at which lie 
will find a ferry-boat to cross the Tiber. 
Torre Boacciano is at the W. extremity 
of the ruins of Homan Ostia. The road 
is practicable for a light carriage across 
the fields, running parallel to the Fiumi- 
cino as far as S. Ippolito, and then across 
the island to the ferry. The Torre di S. 
Michele, lower down the river, on the 1. 
bank, is a large square fort, and an inte- 
resting landmark, as it shows the extent 
of the increase of the delta in modern 
times, having been erected in 1569 at 
the then mouth of the river : it is now 
about 1840 yds. distant from the sea.f 
It has been converted into a light- 
house. 

* Or more accurately 29 H metres (31 8 yds.) 
from the centre of the tower to low- water mark 
on the N. side of the on trail ce.trom a survey exe- 
cuted by the Captain of the Port, April 1 , 1857. 

-j- St has been ascertained from accurate data 
that the delta of the Tiber is extending at pre- 
sent at the rate of 124 feet annually between 
the mouths of its two branches and along the 
W. side of the Isola Sacra. 


Excursion to Ostia, Castel Fusano, 

Tor Patebno, Pratica, and the 

Coast op Latium. 

There are no public carriages to 
Ostia : the best plan will be to hire a 
light vehicle, as the roads beyond Castel 
Fusano are very heavy. Ostia may 
be made the first night’s resting-place, 
Ardea the second, and Porto d’Anzio the 
third, from which Astura can be visited; 
beyond the latter there is nothing to 
repay the fatigue and risk of a journey 
through the marshy district which ex- 
tends to Monte Circello. 

As regards classical associations 
and some fine scenery, the excursions 
to Ostia, Castel Fusano, and Porto 
d’Anzio will alone repay the discomfort 
and fatigue. As the inn at Ostia is a 
miserable concern, it will be desirable 
to take dinner in the carriage— or, 
for those who wish to pass the night, 
to obtain permission from Prince Cliigi 
to make Castel Fusano the resting- 
place, which is generally granted, ex- 
cept during the mtleygkttura of the 
family there in May and June. 

To Ostia by Water. 

The trip by Steamer down the 
Tiber to Ostia is very interesting. 
The banks of the river abound with 
ancient Homan quay constructions, 
paved roads, and tombs, probably those 
of maritime men, of which there are 
good specimens on the rt. bank, near 
the Capo dei due Banff. Opposite 
the Casale di Dragone are fine remains 
of Homan jetties, in stone and reticu- 
lated work; and J m. before the Fiu- 
micino canal the ancient buttress piers 
on the rt. bank indicate the mouth of 
Trajan’s canal. The run down takes 
hrs., and the return 3J, when the 
steamer tows no vessels, hut only 
makes a passenger-trip. 

Ostia is 1 5 in. distant from Borne. A 
carriage for 4 persons to go and return 
in the same day may be hired for 30 fr. 
The journey from Rome will occupy 
2| hrs. The road leaves Rome by the 
Porta di San Paolo, passing under the 
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railway viaduct about 500 yds. beyond 
the gate, and follows the Via Ostiensis, 
running near to the L bank of the Tiber 
for a great port of the distance. Oppo- 
site the basilica of St. Paufi a cross- 
ro id, or do ert ionium, to the Via Latina 
strikes off to the 1 ., and soon after- 
wards that leading to the Tre Foil- 
lane, in the angle between which and the 
road to Ostia ruins of the Vi< ns Ak\c- 
andri have been discovered, the place 
alluded to by A. Marcellimis, in his 
account of the landing of the great 
obelisk of Thothmes IV., brought to 
Rome by Constantins. At the spot 
where our road approaches nearest 
to the river, is a pier, called the Porto 
di Pozzokinn, from which is shipped the 
pozzolaua found in great quantities 
in this neighbourhood. From here 
for the next 2 m. the road runs close 
to the 'fiber. At Tor di Valle the Riv us 
Albanus, which has its source from the 
emissarmm of the lake of Aibano, is 
crossed near where it empties itself into 
the Tiber. Near this the ancient Via 
Laurentiua, still used as the carriage- 
road to Caste! Porziano, Deciino, and 
Pratica, branches off on the L A very 
extensive plain of pasturage-land ex- 
tends on the rt. to the Tiber. At 
the distance of 9 in. from Rome, 
before reaching the obteria of Mala- 
fedc, we cross the river of Dechno, 
a considerable stream 5 and 1 J m. far - 1 
ther a valley, traversed by the Pont? 
della Pi folia, an ancient viaduct built 
of blocks of lapis albanus, in the same 
style, but on a lesser scale, as the 
Ponte di Nono, on the Via Prseson- 
tma. It dates probably from the 7 th 
century of Rome, and has a portion 
of the ancient pavement preserved, 
Frpm here the road gradually ascends, 
first through pasturage and cornfields, 
then through low woods, passing oc- 
casionally over fragments of Roman 
pavement, until it gains the summit 
of the pliocenic line of hills, marking 
the contemporary line of the coast, now 
called Monti di S. Paolo, from which 
a beautiful view is commanded over 
the delta of the Tiber and the sea. 
The pine-forest on the 1. belongs to the 
estate of Castel Fusano ; then follows 
tnodfem Ostia, with its line medieval 


Soide, 

castle; the 1. branch of the Tiber 
called the Fiununi Qi ancle; the Jsola 
Sacra, with the ruins of tlm eh. of 
St. Tppolito. Fitimiemo is seen near 
the mouth of the north channel, on the 
hanks of which i A 5 ortodB«i the remains 
ol Trajan’s harbour. As we draw 
nearer to Ostia we discover the salt- 
marshes which F avy mentions as havm» 
existed in the time of Ancus Martins, 
The modern causeway, built on the 
line of the old aqueduct, crosses the 
plain between the salt-works and the 
marshes extending beyond the woods 
of Castel Fusano. Considerable works 
have been carried on since 1800 to 
drain these pestilential ponds, under 
the direction of Sig, More, from 
Arona; but his attempts have proved 
to be uusuetesHful, ami the level of the 
stagnant waters is increasing more and 
more. At tin 4 end of the causeway 
stands the modern village of Ostia, one 
of the most picturesque although melan- 
choly sites near Rome. The popula- 
I tion scarcely numbers even in winter 
500 Inhalv, ami during the summer, 
when the neighbouring coast is afflicted 
with malaria, this small account is 
still more reduced. Tim destruction 
of ancient Ostia by the Saracens in 
the 5th cent), was so complete that 
no attempt was ever made to restore 
it, and tho neighbourhood appears to 
have been deserted until a.i>. 830, 
when Ihe present town was founded 
by Gregory IV, at a distance of nearly 
a mile from the original city. This 
pope surrounded it with walls, and it 
is mentioned mu'closiasfieal documents 
of the period under the name of Grego- 
riopolis. In the pontificate of Leo IV, 
(a,x>. 874 - 850 ) it became memorable 
for the defeat of the Saracens, which 
Raphael has represented in the Stumse 
of the Vatican, For m my centuries it 
was a position of some Importance in 
the warfare of the middle ages, and the 
population appears to have been con- 
siderable as late ujs 1408, when it was 
besieged and taken by Ladislatis king 
of Naples, by whom" It was retained 
until 1413 . The fortifications were sub- 
sequenily repaired by Man in V„ whost 
arms may yet he seen on the walls, 
About the sumo time Cardinal d’Rv 
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touteville, bisliop of the diocese, re- 
stored the town, and probably laid the 
foundation of the present Castle, which 
was built and fortified by his successor. 
Cardinal Giuliano della Rovere, after- 
wards Julius II., from the designs of 
Sangallo, who lived at Ostia for two 
years in the service of the cardinal. 
This castle, the picturesque fortress of 
modern Ostia, consists of a massive cir- 
cular tower in the style of the 15th 
centy.j surrounded by bastions, which 
are connected by a curtain and defended 
by a ditch. The arms of the della 
Rovere family (an oak, Holme), with an 
inscription in honour of the founder, 
are still seen over the gate. Baldassare 
Peruzzi was employed to decorate the 
interior with frescoes ; but ail traces of 
his works have been destroyed by the 
damp and neglect of upwards of 3 cen- 
turies, It became memorable for the 
cardinal’s gallant defence of it from 
1492 to 1494, and for his defeat of the 
French troops, who had landed and 
occupied it in the previous year. He 
also built as an additional defence the 
Torre Boacciana, lower down the river, 
and continued to improve and strengthen 
the town after his accession to the pon- 
tificate. The appearance of the for- 
tress of Ostia is still exceedingly pic- 
turesque, although the grand stone-pine, 
which for centuries threw its shadow- 
over the castle moat, and was so well 
known to painters, no longer completes 
the composition. The castle is now 
garrisoned by a few Customs officers, 
who will allow visitors to ascend the 
lofty tower, the fatigue of which will 
be amply repaid by the beautiful view 
obtained from the summit. Modern 
Ostia, after the death of Julius II., gra- 
dually declined, and was finally ruined 
in 1012, when Paul V. reopened the rt. 
branch of the Tiber, precisely as the 
ancient city had been by the construc- 
tion of the port of Claudius. It now 
contains nothing to detain the traveller 
except the castle and the cathedral 
of St. Aurea, rebuilt by Cardinal del- 
la Rovere from the designs of Baccio 
Piutelli : some of the trophies of his 
victory over the French are preserved 
in it. The bishopric of Ostia is one 
of the most celebrated in the Catholic 


World: according to the tradition 
of the Church, it was founded in the 
time of the Apostles, while other ac- 
counts refer its establishment to the pon- 
tificate of S. Urban L, a.jd. 229, and re- 
gard S. Cniacus as its first bishop. From 
the earliest times the pope, when not 
in priest’s orders at his election, was 
ordained by the bishop of Ostia, who is 
always the dean of the Sacred College. 
The see was united to that of Velletri by 
Eugenius III. in 1150, and is still held 
in conjunction with that diocese. In 
the hall and on the stairs of the 
Bishop’s palace are some specimens of 
ancient sculpture, and numerous in- 
scriptions, both pagan and early Chris- 
tian, discovered amongst the ruins of 
the Roman port. 

The chief interest of Ostia at the 
present time is derived from the exca- 
vations begun among the ruins of the 
ancient city at the close of the last 
century. The site of ancient Ostia is 
about } m. from the modem village, 
near the farm-buildings ox S. Sebastiano. 
This celebrated city, according to the 
testimony of the Latin historians, was 
founded by Aliens Martins as the port of 
Pome, and for many centuries was the 
place of embarkation of the several im- 
portant expeditions to the distant pro- 
vinces of the Roman world. Of these the 
most remarkable were those of Scipio 
Africanus to Spain, and of Claudius to 
Britain. The port, however, bad, during 
the republican period and the beginning 
of the empire, become seriously affected 
by the alluvial deposit of the river ; and 
in the time of Strabo the channel was 
almost entirely choked up. But in spite 
of the removal of the harbour to Porto, 
the fame of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, the numerous villas of the 
Roman patricians abundantly scattered 
| along the coast, and the crowds of 
; people who frequented its shores for 
j the benefit of sea-bathing, sustained 
the prosperity of the city for some 
time after the destruction of its har- 
bour; but the growing importance of 
the new town of Portus gradually 
led to its ultimate decay, and in the 
time of Procopius it had lost its walls 
and was all but deserted. From the 
incursions of the Saracens in the fifth 
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century Ostia, which once contained 
80,000 Inhalu, fell into a state of com- 
plete ruin. Its magnificent buildings 
supplied marbles for numerous lime- 
kilns during four or live centuries* 
When Poggio Braceiolini, the historian, 
“visited Ostia, with Cosimo de Medici, 
they found the villagers occupied with 
burning an entire temple into lime, and 
it is, of course, impossible to estimate 
the immense number of antiquities 
which must ha\ e been consumed since 
the period of their visit Regular ex- 
ca\ atious were only begun at the end 
of last centy, Among the earliest ex- 
plorers were our countrymen, Gavin 
Hamilton, and Mr. Fagan, the British 
consul at Rome, by whose researches 
the well-known bust of the young 
Augustus, the Ganymede of Phmdimus, 
and other beautiful sculptures in the 
Vatican Museum, were brought to light. 
In 1800 excavations on a large scale 
were recommenced under Pius VII., 
and continued for 3 successive years with 
the most satisfactory results: indeed, 
there is scarcely a page of our account 
of the Vatican collection which does not 
bear record of the works which were I 
thus recovered. Cardinal Pacca, then 
bishop of the see, and Signor Carton i, 
in 1824, undertook a series of excava- 
tions on the W. side of modern Ostia, 
beyond the walls of the ancient city. 
The result of bis researches was the 
discovery of numerous inscriptions and 
some sarcophagi, one of which, in white 
marble, covered with good bas-reliefs 
representing Diana and Endymion, is 
now at Felix Hall, in Essex, the seat of 
Sir T, S. Western. The other marbles 
and inscriptions were removed and pre- 
served in the Vigna Pacca, outside 
Porta Cavallegieii, and in the staircase 
of the episcopal palace in modern Ostia. 
The regular excavations of the ruins, 
directed on a scienlific plan, were in- 
augurated in 1854 by Pius IX., under 
the direction of Visconti. The Italian 
Government bought the land from (he 
bishopric in 1871, and is now engaged 
in discovering the entire extent of the 
city, under the direction of Signor 
Rosa. 

Beginning our survey at St. Sebas- 
fiano, J m. from the Castle of San gal lo, 


we meet with the pavement of the Via 
Ostiensis, leading to Rome, lined with 
tombs on each side. One of them is 
particularly w orlh notice, a huge marble 
saicophagus with its cover, which be- 
longed to a certain Sextus Carminins, a 
Decurion of (X»tia: it is very similar in 
form to that of I ibuis Mam mis on 
the \ ia Flummia < p. DO), and probably 
of the 3rd cent) . In front of the gate, 
of which only the threshold and the 
base of the jambs remain, is a square, 
ornamented with a semicircular foun- 
tain. Another fountain is seen 84 y ds, 
within the gate. At the corner of the 
street leading fiom this square, in the 
direction of Lauren turn (or Pastel 
Fusano), are the ruins of a small build- 
ing, with rows of cells and coarse 
mosaic pavement, cnee occupied by a 
corps de garde, as show n by some tabula. 1 
lusorta, dug up on the spot. Following 
our route in a western direction, the 
pavement of the main sheet leading to 
the Forum is well preserved: under it 
runs a large leaden pipe, ior water, im- 
pressed with the mark ( 'oh a ah nm colonku 
(hfiniw. On the rr. are shops and 
private dwellings, not yet excavated. 
On the 1. runs the mediaeval wall of 
Gregoriopolis, built with fragments of 
every description, tilling up the open- 
ings of doors and shops of the old Ro- 
man houses. At a distance of 275 yds, 
from the gate the main thoionghfare 
turns to the rt,, aud the modern path 
leading to the Forum crosses the mins 
of a large private house, with a peri- 
sty limn of columns of tufa, once covered 
with painted stucco. The square room 
opening on the S. side of the poitico is 
considered to be a summer triclinium. 

'The semicircular ruins between our 
path and the river mark the site of the 
Theatre, mentioned in the acts of SS, 
Qmriaeufi and Maximus as the spot on 
winch many curly Ohmtiam suite red 
martyrdom. The walls supporting the 
cavea are of brick and reticulated woik, 
of the time of Hadrian, 

300 yds. beyond the house above- 
mentioned, the path reaches the & end 
of the Foruth } the architectural dispo- 
sition of which bears a striking re- 
semblance to the Forum Palladium of 
Rome. It was excavated in the begin- 
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ning of the present eenty., amt subse- 
quently filled up again. It was sur- 
lounded on 3 sides by a portico of 
carystian and cipollino columns, 3 ft. 
in diameter ; the length of the parallelo- 
gram being 220 ft., the width about 
120. The south side was hounded by 
the high road leading from the Porta 
Romana and the theatre, to the imperial 
house and docks. The great Temple, 
dedicated to Vulcan, occupies the oppo- 
site end of the Forum. It is a fine 
structure of red bricks, of the time of 
Hadrian, raised on a platform ap- 
proached by a flight of 19 steps. The 
threshold of the cella is formed by a 
single mass of African marble, of en- 
ormous size, but unfortunately injured 
by fire. The cella itself, once cased in 
slabs of coloured marbles, is ornamented 
with 6 niches, 3 on each side, for the 
reception of statues. The altar is al- 
most entire. In front of the cella stood 
an hexastyle pronaos of fluted columns 
of white marble, about 1 ft. in diameter : : 
and the pavement was composed of 
slabs, 6 ft. long and 3 wide. The huge 
fragments of entablature lying scattered 
around seem to belong to a restoration 
of the temple by Septimius Sever us. 
Beneath the cella are extensive vaulted 
chambers, entered from the rear of the 
temple, and deriving light from 8 
loopholes, the lintels of which are made 
with blocks bearing earlier inscriptions. 
The pavement is of fine opus spicatim. 

Between this noble building and tbe 
river runs a wide street, 120 yards 
long, with porticos of brickwork on 
each side, and on which open several 
shops, built on an uniform scale and 
size, and ornamented with cornices of I 
terra-cotta. The buildings on each side I 
are supposed to he warehouses , Ostia 
being famous for its immense granaries, 
in which the yearly supply of corn for 
the population of Rome was stored. 
The white building on the rt. of this 
street, called Casone del Sale , from hav- 
ing been a magazine for salt, has been 
recently adapted as a temporary mu- 
seum for the preservation of the works 
of art discovered in the excavations. 
Besides many inscriptions, it contains 
some interesting fragments of sculpture, 
the most remarkable being a painted 


statuette of Venus, and a torso of an 
imperial statue, with a finely-worked 
cuirass. 

Resuming our survey to the west, we 
cross another narrow street parallel to 
the street of Vuleaims, and consisting 
of warehouses 2 stories high. Nothing 
can surpass the picturesque effect of 
these beautiful mins, and the preserva- 
tion of their details. On a wall be- 
tween two doors, there is a tablet in 
terra-cotta mosaic, a sort of advertise- 
ment allusive to the trade of the place. 
The ancient road following the embank- 
ment of the river has been carried 
away by successive floods and the en- 
I croaching action of the stream. The 
modem path runs for a length of some 
200 yds. across the fields, until it falls 
again into the old line, which may he 
called the street of wharfs. On the 
river-side are warehouses, the floors of 
which, as well as the thresholds of the 
doors, are raised 3 ft. above the pave- 
ment of the street, to facilitate the 
loading of carts. On the opposite side 
the ruins seem to belong to private 
houses of tradesmen, as their ground- 
floors and cellars are generally adapted 
for the reception of merchandise. One 
of these is particularly interesting, for 
its excellent preservation. It is a square 
room 3(j ft. long and 28 wide, with 6 
rows of large earthen oil-jars, 4 ft. in 
diameter, and each hearing the mark of 
its capacity; they are all sunk deep 
into the sand. Another store, belong- 
ing to the same house, is vaulted over 
with two circular openings for elevators. 

About 300 yds. farther down, the 
street bends on the L, increasing in size 
so as to leave a spacious side-walk. 
Here we meet with a well-preserved 
puteal of marble, the lip of which is 
deeply marked by the friction of bucket- 
ropes. The water of the well is excel- 
lent, not withstanding the vicinity of the 
sandy river. 

A few steps farther is the postern 
entrance to the Imperial Palace , orna- 
mented with Corinthian columns of 
grey granite. This fine building, the 
most interesting of all the monuments 
discovered up to the present day, was 
long supposed to be the Thermal , which 
Antoninus Pius is known to have eon 
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stvncted at Ostia. But an inscription 
discovered by Comm, tie Itosri, in the 
manuscripts of Eimio Quirino Visconti, 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Na- 
tionale in Paris, describing the grant 
made by Comwodits of a ground- room 
of the imperial residence at Ostia, for 
the worship of Mith ‘as, followed b\ 
the discovery of the Mitlmeuin itself, 
leaves no doubt as to the origin and 
destination of this building. 

The slate entrance opens on the main 
street, which led from the Porta Ko- 
mana to the Temple of Vulcan, and 
thence to the sea, running parallel to 
the river at a distance of some 150 yds. 
from its left bank. But the present 
state of the excavations obliges us to 
make our survey, beginning at the 
opposite end. The plan of the building 
resembles exactly that of the larger 
dwellings at Pompci. The vestibule 
Ostium, ornamented, as stated above 1 , 
with granite pillars, opens on a little 
atrium , having on each side bathing- 
rooms of great magnificence. The one 
on the L is evidently a piscina, or cold 
swimming-bath, with steps leading 
down to it. The walls are pierced 
with 9 niches, in one of which was 
discovered the finely -draped female 
statue, No. 83 in the Braccio Nuevo, at 
the Vatican, restored as Ceres, The 
apodythenum, between the p>s<mt and 
the atrium, supported by columns of 
gialio antico, had a poLychrome mo- 
saic pavement of great beauty, some 
specimens of which are now preserved 
in the Lateran Museum. Other, hut 
smaller, rooms open on the rt, of the 
apodytherium, which were evidently 
hot or vapour baths, from the numerous 
earthen pipes built into the walls com- 
municating with the hypocanstum , or 
heating apparatus, beneath. On the 
floor of these hot-air chambers are good 
mosaics of genii riding upon dolphins, 
sea monsters, gladiators, &c. 

The bathing apartments open on a 
large peristylium, surrounded with 
columns of "brickwork, coated with 
stucco. The mosaic in the centre re- 
presents the plau of a labyrinth, en- 1 
dosed by battlementcd walls, with 4 
towers at the corners, and a correspond- 
ing number of gates. The centre of 


the labyrinth is marked by the well- 
known representation of the lighthouse 
of Porto. On the 8. side is a small 
fountain, and near it the entrance to the 
juntos, leading from the peristylium to 
the atrium, which was arcuated with 
granite pillars of the Corinthian order, 
and a semicircular louutain. Near the 
doorway of the principal vcstnmle is a 
terra-cotta relief, built into the wall, 
representing Silvauus Dendrophorus, 
the protecting dhinity of Homan 
houses. In the body of the building, 
between the atrium and hie peristy- 
lium, and on the 1. of the f<tuu,\ a 
MitUrjcum w a.* discovered hi the spring 
of 1800, supposed to be the came for 
which Commodus granted room in his 
palace. It consists of an oblong room 
with a niche at the extremity, in the 
centre of which is the sacrificial altar, 
bearing the name of Chums Cumuis 
HnRM.imos Antistks hij.jus Loci, who 
erected itnc sita Pkconia: this niche 
is approached by a flight of steps. 
On each side of the altar were found 
statues of priests of Mjtbras, with 
Mjthraic reliefs ; in from is the circular 
depression which received the blood of 
the sacrificed victims. On the mosaic 
floor is a double inscription to the di- 
vinity by a certain L. A Glut i« Calcndxo, 
who lived in a.i>, Hoi, the first year of 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Several 
painted chambers have been opened in 
the vicinity of the Mjlhneum, and on 
a stair leading from it to an upper 
story a niche with a coloured mosaic of 
Silenus, now in the Lateran Museum. 

West of the palace, and separated 
from it by a narrow lane, are some 
huge vaults, with an arcade in the 
front, of good opus quadratum, sup- 
posed to he the Am alia, or arsenal, con- 
structed or restored by C. Ma reins 
Censorious, printer of Ostia, A. me. 
417, and represented on one of his 
coins. The foundations are built at a 
depth of some f> ft. below the level of 
the sea. Between the namilu and 
the Torre Bo. meat no are extensive but 
shapeless ruins, of the time of Sep* 
timius Sevmis, who also opened the 
Via Severiana, leading from Ostia to 
1 Lauretum, Arclea, Autium, and Terra- 
cina. Tins district was excavated by 
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Mr, Fagan, in 1797. The discovery 
of the line statues of Fortune and 
Anlinous in the Braecio Nnovo of 
the Vatican, the three Hermes of Mer- 
cury, the colossal busts of Claudius and 
Antoninus Pius, the basts of Lucius 
Verus, Tibo.ms, and Conuiodus, the 
Hygeia, and the semi-colossal statue 
of Mmerva m the same museum, were 
the fruits of those researches. The 
view from the summit of the Torre 
Boacclano commands the course of 
the branch of the Tiber by which 
dEneas is made to enter Latium. The 
vie w is so remarkable that the clas- 
sical tourist will not fail to ascend 
(now, however, scarcely possible, from 
the steps having been broken down, 
and the ferryman, its tenant, not having 
a ladder) for the purpose of comparing 
it with the well-known description of 
Virgil, which still applies to the locality 
in all respects. 

“ Jamque mbescebat ladiis male, ei erthere ab 
alto 

Am ot a m loseis fUlgebat lutca bigis : 

Cum \euti posiieie, onmis quo lepentc re* 
sedit 

Flatus, eb m lento luclantur xnarmoro tonsa*. 
A I quo hie -Eneas mgenteui ex aequore lucum 
JProspicit. Hone inter fluvio fiberraus aumio, 
Vbrtieibus rapidib, et mull a fiavus arena 
hi mare prorumpit : varus cu’cumque su- 
praque 

Assuetoc ripis volucres et Huminis alveo 
iEfkeia muleebant Cantu, lucoque volabant. 
Flectere ilex* sociis, tena?que advertere proxas 
Imperat, efc laitus ttuvio suceedit opaco.” 

JEn. vn. 25. 

The woods, extending towards Maccarese 
on the N., and the pine-forest of Castel 
Fusano on the S.W., visible from this 
tower, which could have been seen by 
fEneas from his ships when he made the 
land, add greatly to the picturesque 
character of the shores near the mouth 
of the river. 

About a mile below Tom* Boacciano, 
and mid- way between it and the mouth 
of the river, is another tower, called 
the Torre di San Michele, an octagonal 
edifice built in 1569 by Pius V., now a 
lighthouse. 

Near the Torre Boacciano is a ferry 
to the Lola Sacra, a sandy tract 9 m. 
in circumference, lying between the 
two branches of the Tiber, It was con- 
verted into v i island when Claudius 


excavated the canal of Porto. It is 
noticed for the first time by an anony- 
mous writer of the 5th centy. under the 
name of “Libanus Aim® Veneris,” and 
is described as abounding in summer 
with fre a h pastures and cox eruJ in the 
spring with loses and flowers. Pro- 
copim. is the first writer who calls it 
Sacra; it is supposed that tins name 
was given to it from the donation of 
the district to the church of Ostia by 
Constantine. From the Torre di Boac- 
ciano there is a good path across the 
meadows of 1-} m. to S. Ippolito op- 
posite to Porto, and of E m. to Fiu- 
micino at the mouth of the smaller 
branch of the Tiber. 

The description of the ruins already 
given comprehends, the most interest- 
ing quarters of the city, and will suf- 
fice for visitors who have but little 
time to spare, and wish to see Castel 
Fusano before coming back to town. 
But to complete the survey of the ex- 
cavations, we describe also the monu- 
ments existing along the Via Severiana, 
and the public baths discovered near 
the so-called Porta Marina. 

At the southern end of the Forum, 
i in front of the Temple of Vulcan, a 
path branches off on the 1. of the main 
road, leading to the area and Temple 
of Cybele. This area, or campus saner, 
has the form of a triangle, with a 
portico of brick columns on the S. side. 
Near the well of reticulated work, at 
the E. extremity of the portico, there 
is a small recess, with a raised step 
in the centre, on which the beautiful 
statue of Atys, now in the Lateran, and 
the bronze statuette of Venus Clotho, 
were discovered in 1869. The sub- 
structions of the temple are seen at 
the opposite end, behind which* is the 
Schola, a triangular open space, with 
scats round the walls, and an altar in 
the centre painted red. The Metroon , or 
meeting-place of the Cannophori Ostien - 
m, was discovered in the *same year, 
1869, on the side of the campus sacer , 
facing the portico. Its mosaic pave- 
ment was ornamented with emblems 
and mystic representations allusive to 
the worship of the Phyrgiaiy goddess; 
the inscriptions commemorating many 
offers of silver statuettes, have be*en re- 
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moved to the Museum at the Casone 
del Sale. Coming back to the rd., ■ which 
is lined with tuba na , we see the foun- 
dations of the Porta Laurent ina, not 
far from the entrance to the Campus 
Sacer. Beyond the gate are se\eral 
tombs and coitimbma, which, although 
discovered m a perfect side of presm vo- 
tion, are now much dilapidated. 

Tlie Thermos are reached by a path 
leaving the street of warehouses a little 
beyond the Museum. The halls ex- 
cavated up to the present day appear 
to have been used as piv line, or cold 
baths. Marble steps line the base of 
the walls, and the lloors of the basins 
arc of black and white mosaic, repre- 
senting sea monsters, ne redds, and the 
protone of the ocean. The excava- 
tions are going to be prosecuted more 
rapidly in future ; the entire circuit of 
the city having been divided into four 
districts, of which it is hoped to ex- 
amine one thoroughly every year. 
This new system, adopted by the 
Chev. Lancia ni as preferable to irre- 
gular diggings here, and there, was 
begun in the winter season of 1880-81, 
the section adopted being the quarter 
nearest to the modern town. 

Modem Ostia, although at some dis- 
tance from the Tiber, is situated at the 
bend of a channel through which the 
river ran at a remoter period, and about 
| m. E. of the present one: this 
channel is now converted into dryland. 
From here the river in former times ran 
W., as it does at present, to its mouth ; 
it was in the curve formed by this 
bend that many antiquaries place the 
ancient roadstead, while others with 
move probability have recognised it in 
the semicircular bank of sand near to 
Torr$ Boacciano. This latter locality 
agrees more accurately with the ac- 
count of ancient writers respecting the 
mouth of the Tiber, which is now 
2 J in. distant from the modern castle. 
It is also confirmed by the supposition 
that Cilieian corsairs, who surprised 
and destroyed the Unman fleet com- 
manded by a consul while it was sta- 
tioned in the harbour, would not have 
ventured to attack it if the harbour had 
been so near the city as the other lo- 
cality would assume, lids exploit of 


the corsairs, which led to the expe- 
dition of Pompey against Cilicia, is 
well known by the indignant de- 
nunciation of Cicero in his oration 
“pro Lege Manilla — Aunt [it id ajo 

O't <n v‘ m> omu •» /"/// ulqvu ill un C&m 
uf t fo hjnuii nit 'i'i n IjUt’du u if i mr, 
tprum pro}K id 'j,i< < (u dibits lohi s < hi sit, CO 
< d < uusul popidi Pinnwui 
a pi\ahnVw s' ohpu ojrpt < s vr i 


Castfx Frstso. 

A carriage-road of 2 m. leads from 
Ostia to Caste! Fusano, a castel- 
lated casino of the Chigi family. It is 
prettily situated in the midst of a pine 
plantation, not so venerable as the 
Pmeta of Ravenna, but having a great 
resemblance to that celebrated forest. 
The casino was built in the 1 7th centy. 
by the Marquis Saeoheiti, thou pro- 
prietor of the district, and is a good 
specimen of the fortified country 
seats of that period. In order to 
protect it from the incursions of 
the pirates it has low towers at the 
angles pierced with loopholes, and 
the staircase in the interior is so 
narrow that only one person can as- 
cend at a time. On the summit are 
remains of stone figures of sentinels, 
placed there originally to deceive the 
pirates by an appearance of protec- 
tion. The apartments, lifted up in 
the usual style of the Homan villas, 
are tenanted only during a few weeks 
in the spring. In the last century the 
property was sold by the Saechetti 
family to Prince Chigi. A line avenue 
: leads from the casino, through the 
forest, to the shore, paved with large 
polygonal blocks of lava taken from 
the Via Severiana, and resembling 
an ancient load, except by the absence 
of the kerbstones. It is exactly a 
mile long, with eight termini; each 
space between them representing a 
Roman stadium. The woods on each 
side, consisting chiefly of stone-pines 
and ilexes, abound in game. Unfor- 
tunately a high sandbank at its ex- 
tremity intercepts the view of the 
sea. The casino U interesting as 
being not very far from Pliny's 
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Laurentinum, which lie describes 
with so much enthusiasm. Some re- 
mains of foundations are still visible, 
and two inscriptions relating to the 
limits of Laurentum and Ostia, which 
stood on the bridge separating these 
territories, are built into the wall of 
the farmhouse. The name of the em- 
peror in whose reign they were set 
up is carefully effaced; but from his 
dignities, left intact, they can he re- 
ferred to the reign of Cams or Cari- 
nus (a.d, 2S4). The rosemary, for 
which it was celebrated in the time of 
Pliny, still grows abundantly in the 
forest. The proper season for enjoy- 
ing a visit to Castel Fusano is the ! 
spring ; in summer and autumn it | 
swarms with mosquitoes, and is not ! 
free from malaria. Castel Fusano is 
situated on a gentle rising, formed by 
the ancient sand-downs thrown up by 
the sea, having behind it the Stagno, 
or pestilential Cake of Ostia, which 
here represents, on a small scale, the 
Pontine marshes farther south ; a vast 
area, from which the outfall towards 
the Mediterranean is barred by a simi- 
lar sandy barrier. It is upon this sandy 
range that are situated the fine woods 
Maoohie or Selvc, that border the Medi- 
terranean from the mouth of the Tiber 
to the Circtean promontory. A second 
line of sand-downs is now in progress 
of being thrown up, as we may see in 
our walk from Castel Fusano to the 
shore, and along the sea-line of the 
Pontine marshes farther south, where 
they enclose the chain of salt-water 
lakes of Fogliano, Caproiace, and 
Paolo. 

Proceeding from Ostia towards Porto 
d’Anzio, we enter the Laurentine 
forest, that skirts the shores of the 
Mediterranean in an almost uninter- 
rupted line for nearly GO m. It spreads 
inland to the distance of 3 m. from 
the coast, and abounds with buffaloes, 
wild boars, &c. The horseman may 
make his way through the most pic- 
turesque part of the forest from Castel 
Fusano to Tor Paferno, although there 
is no clearly marked track. If he 
should lose his way, he had better get 
tW a tv* the '■wM and ride alonsr the sands 


to Tor Paterno. As we approach Tor 
Paterno the forest consists of gigantic 
stone-pines, ilex, wild olive, &c., and 
is utterly deserted, except by the 
sportsman or charcoal-burner, whose 
fires are seen among the dense thickets 
of the forest : 

“ Bih benos pepigcie dir^, et, pace sequestm, 
Per syhab Tuicu it.Luiquo imptmt JLatmi, 
En.n ei e Fei i o bonaf u U bipenm 

Fraxiuus; evutunt a,eta& ad sideia pmus ; 
Koboia, nee cunub et olentem teindeie 
cedrura, 

Nec plaustris eessant vectaie geinnitilms 
ornob.” J3n. xi. 13 J. 


Tor Paterno (Laurentum), 

about 7 m. from. Castel Fusano, is 
a solitary tower, distant about ^ m. 
from the shore, inhabited by a few 
soldiers belonging to the coast-guard. 
Italian antiquaries had identified this 
spot with the site of Laurentum, 
the most ancient capital of Latium, 
founded 70 years before the siege of 
Troy, and celebrated by Virgil as the 
residence of Latinus when iEneas 
landed on his arrival in Italy. More 
recent investigation of the locality 
has led topographers to reject that 
opinion, and to fix the site of Lau- 
rentum at the farm of La Capocotta, 
3 miles farther inland, which corre- 
sponds better with the description of 
Virgil, u the Ardua Mcenia ” and the 
** Vasta Pains” beneath, in the 12th book 
of the JEneid. There are numerous 
ruins about Capocotta, and the abun- 
dance of waiter will easily explain the 
possibility of a large tract of marsh 
having intervened between it and the 
sea at that distant period. Tor Paterno 
stands on the ruins of an ancient yilla ; 
which there is some reason for regard- 
ing as that to which Commodus was sent 
by his physicians. The old brick tower, 
which still forms a conspicuous object 
from all parts of the Alban jiills, w r as 
a place of some strength even in recent 
times, and was dismantled by the Eng- 
lish cruisers in 1809. The marshy 
ground round Capocotta is still remark- 
able for its frogs, whose ancestors were 
celebrated by Martial as the sole in* 
1 habitants of the coaA * - 
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An LaUZUiirtiO iiUpfa nl llttoif* Unu c ,’ 

LI bdtiiib tenues tin cere, crodis, cuoto 

Lp. s. r,7. 

A road through flie forest, now in ex- 
cellent order for carriages, leads from 
Tor Paterno to Koine by the ancient 
Via Lanrentina, passing through Pov- 
cigliano, or Caste 1 Porciano, where 
there is a handsome \ ilia lately 
purchased by the "King of Italy from 
the Duke of Magliano, The road 
continues thence to the Osteria di 
Malpasso. The ancient pavement is 
perfect for several miles, hut the trees 
have so encroached upon it in many 
places that the large polygonal blocks 
have been displaced by their roots. 
The views in different parts of this 
forest are of the grandest character j 
the distance to Dome by it is about 16 j 
in. : there is another but longer route i 
through Decimal both these roads unite 
at the Osteria di Jfo/pesso) ; and a third 
from Porcigliano to the Osteria di Ah - 
Ictfcde, on the high road from Rome to 
Ostia. Before we proceed southwards 
it will be desirable to obtain a guide 
at Tor Paterno, who will pitot us 
through the forest to P ration, 5 in., as 
the tracks of the charcoal-burners are 
not always a sufficient guide through 
the wilderness between the two places. 


Pratica (Laviniitm). 

(There is a small locanda here, 
where a bed may be obtained, but it is 
very miserable, and the traveller must 
be prepared to put up with its dis- 
comfort.) Pratica is distant about IS 
m. from Rome, 3 from the sea-coast, 
and 7 from Ardea. It is the modern 
representative ol the city of Lavinium, 
founded by iEneas in honoiw of his 
wife Lavinia, and the metropolis of 
the Latin confederation after the 
decay of Laurentum ; as Alba Longa i 
afterward^ became when Lavinium 
was too small for Die increasing po- 
pulation. It is situated on a strip 
of table-land, about 650 yds. long by 
130 broad, and cut off from the rest of 
the plain by deep glens, except at the 
point where it is connected with it by 
a natural bridge of rock. The modem 


ramie 5 , a corrupt urn cm t it u <> Ihdtiea 
or Patras, the names by which it is 
mentioned in ecclesiastical documents 
as early is the 4th cental y, V T e 
may recognise in thL name the re- 
cord of the Pat"is DP fnditjpi^ the 
title by v Inch the Ileroum was dedi- 
cated to Tineas after be disappeared 
in the Numieus, borne \ e bige* of the 
ancient citj nails maybe traced, hut 
the antiquities now vhible are very 
few and unimportant. Pratica con- 
tains about 60 I ill rah., of whom more 
than two-thirds are peasant., who 
come from distort part, to seek oe- 
; enpatiou in the Reids. The place 
i is heavily a filleted wilk malaria, of 
whose total iuduence the stolon coun- 
tenances of the inhabitants beiu a me- 
lancholy proof*. The la rue baronial 
mansion of ihe Borghcse tomily, built 
in the 17th century, contain.* a few 
inscriptions discovered or the spot, 
which are valuable as placing beyond 
a doubt the site of Ihe Ti ojau city. Its 
lofty tower, rising from the centre of 
the building, commands one of ihe 
most imposing panorama*? which the 
scholar or the artist cm oojuj in this 
part of Laly, li embraces the whole 
const from Ostia to Porto d* Austin, 
the Cirorran promontory, the Vol- 
scian mountains, the group of the 
Alban mount, the Sabine range, and 
the ridge of Monte Cimino, the cupolas 
of Rome, and the whole plain of the 
Campagiva. There is a direct road 
from Pratica to Rome, practicable for 
carriages: it joins the ancient Via Ar- 
deatiiu near la Soliutara, and from 
thence passes near Yalierano, and bj 
the churches of the Tre Fontane, and 
the basilica of S. Paolo *u/w nvtm. 
Another road, of about 8 m,, leads 
across the country from the bolfatara 
to Albano. 

About midway between Pratica and 
Avdca is the torrent called the Mo 
| 'Judo, id, nt died by the best modern 
[ authorities with the classical Nmmeas 
in which AW* as war. drowned. If 
we follow this torrent to its mouth, 
we shall find that it forms a large 
marshy trait well known by the en- 
graving in the Duchess of Devon- 
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shire's edition of Annibale Caro’s 
translation of the iSneid, Virgil com- 
memorates the “ fontis stagna Numi- 
ci and Ovid, describing the fate of 
Anna Perenna, mentions the same 
marshes : — 

“ Corniger banc ciipictis rapuis-o ’Numicrus undis J 
Cieduur et stagms occulisse suis.” 

Fasti, Hi. 647 

On the rt. hank of this stream is the 
plain called the Campo Jemini, in 
which antiquaries place the site of 
the great sanctuaries of ancient La- 
tinm, the luoiib Pair is Indigetis , the | 
temple of Anna Perenna, the Aphro- ! 
disiuni, and the great temple of Venus 
which was common to all the Latin 
tribes. About 0 m. from here, and on 
the seashore, is the Torre Vajanica, 
where excavations were made in 1794 
by the late Duke of Sussex, when 
several specimens of sculpture were 
found, among which a statue of Venus. 
The Roman emperors kep h an estab- 
lishment for breeding elephants in the 
territory between Ardea and Lauren- 
tum. The classical tourist will not 
fail to observe that the dwellings of 
the peasantry which he will pass 
throughout this district, are con- 
structed in the tent-like shape de- 
scribed by Virgil. 


Akdea, j 

7 or S m. from Pratica, still retains j 
the “ mighty name ” of the Argive 
capital of Turnus, king of the Rutnli, 
though its population has dwindled 
down to less than 100 souls 

“ Locus Ardea quondam 
Dlctus avis; et nunc magnum raanet Ardea 
nomen.” JEn. vii. 41 1. 

(There is a small wine-shop at Ardea 
where travellers may obtain refresh- 
ment ; but the best plan will he to ob- 
tain an order from the Cesarini family 
at Rome, which will procure accommo- 
dation in their castle. In this case it 
will be interesting to visit the Duke of 
Cesarini s marsh grazing-farm, where 
two or three thousand buffaloes may be 
seen in a semi-savage state on the low- 
lands adjoining the sea. Of course it 


will be necessary to t>e mounted, and 
accompanied by the herdsmen, to ven- 
ture among these animals. The morn- 
ing milking is a unique sight to wit- 
ness, as several hundreds of buffalo 
cows come forward successively to be 
milked as they are called by came.) 
Ardea occupies the crest of a lofty 
rock, distant 4 m. from the sea, 
and insulated by deep natural ra- 
vines except at one point, where 
it is united to the table-land by 
an isthmus, in which S deep ditches 
have been cut. The rock on which 
the village is built was the ancient 
citadel, the city having extended over 
a large tract of the plain below*, where 
some lofty mounds resembling the agger 
of Servius Tullius at Rome remain to 
show how strongly it was fortified. The 
entrance-gate is under the N. extre- 
mity of the mansion of the dukes of Ce- 
sarini, to whom the country around 
belongs. The approach to the gate 
and the appearance of the rock from 
all parts of the plain is exceedingly 
picturesque, hut malaria is so severe 
in summer that the village is almost 
deserted. On the edge of the rock 
forming the boundary of the modem 
village we may trace some fragments 
of the walls of the ancient citadel : 
they are composed of parallelograms 
j of tufa, put together without cement, 
and are among the earliest examples of 
this kind of construction. About J m. 
beyond the village, on the road lead- 
ing to Porto d’Anzio, on the S. side of 
a ravine, are several sepulchral cham- 
bers excavated in the tufa rock, and 
quite in the Etruscan style and form; 
all have been rilled of their contents : 
here were found most of the curious 
Ardean terra-cotta sculptures in the 
Campana collection at Paris. Arcfea, as 
the capital of Turnus, was conspicuous 
in the wars of the iEueid : it is also 
celebrated for its siege by Tarquinius 
Superbus, and for the asylunyt afforded 
to Camillas during Ms exile; he de- 
feated Brennus and the Gauls beneath 
its walls, and was residing there when 
he was elected dictator and summoned 
to return to Rome to undertake the 
siege of Veil. It is about 22 m. 
from Rome: the road follows the 
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Via Ardeatina, which is still perfect 
in many parts. It passes the Rio 
Tor to, and is joined by the cross-road 
from Pratica, at S. Procula, near the 
Soltatara, as described above. 

Leaving Aidea, we descend along 
the 1. bank by the Fosso clegli lucaslri, 
and, after crossing the stream called 
the Fosso della Moletta, arrive at the 
Torre di S. Lorenzo. From this point 
we continue our excursion in a line with 
the coast, and enter the country of the 
Volsci. The road lies, at a short dis- 
tance from sea, through dense forests 
of oaks and ilexes, ericas and arbutuses, 
here and there interspersed with cork- 
trees and myrtles. 3 m. beyond Torre 
di S. Lorenzo is the Torre di $. Anas- 
tasia, about m. from the sea, and at 
anequal distance towards Porto d’Anzio 
the Torre Caldana, near which there 
are extensive sulphureous emanations. 
4 m. farther, after crossing an open 
country bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean, we reach 


Porto if Anzio, 

the representative of Antium, the 
capital of the Volsci, and one of the 
most important naval stations of Im- 
perial Home, 37 m. from the capital and 
16 from Ardea. The tourist can take 
the Rome-Naples railway to the Al- 
bino stat. (I hr. i, from which a dili- 
gence starts every morning in summer 
and 3 times a week in the winter, per- 
forming the journey in 3 hours). The 
traveller will be able to obtain good 
quarters at Casa Pollastrini, where a 
good bedroom, breakfast, dinner, and 
supper may be had for 8 lire a day. 
The house of Ambroglo Pollastrini is 
very Veil kept, with two c«/V* and a 
restaurateur close by. From Albano 
stat. the distance to Porto d’Anzio is 
18 m„ at first through a country well 
cultivated in vines and olives, and 
then ovef a desolate campagna and 
through the dense forest of Nettuno. 
2 m, before reaching Anzio we enter 
a more open space of pasture-land with 
some cork ilexes, The descent to Por- 
to d’Anzio, overlooking the sea, the 
Qircyean promontory, and Astura, is 


beautiful. Before reaching the town 
the Villa Albani, and the Villa !5ar- 
sina, or Meneaeci, arc passed. The Pi- 
azza before t he new eh. of S. Antonio and 
S. Giulio is at the cutty of the town. 
Antium, in the early history of Italy, 
was the most nourishing city on this 
coast, and is distinguished by Diony- 
sius with the epithet “ most splendid.’* 
It is more interesting to the traveller 
as the spot where Couolauus, u a name 
unmusical . to the Yolscians’ ears,” 
stood in the palace of his enemy, and 
vowed vengeance against his ungrate- 
ful countrymen : — 

“ A goodly city is tins Antium: City, 

’Tus 1 that niado thy v ulow ; many an heir 

Of fltcM j.ur edifaos 'hue my vaio 

Have 1 heard gioan and diup then know me 
not, 

! Lebfc t hat thy wives with spits, and hoys with 
stones, 

In puny battle si ty me.” 

The piratical expeditions of the inha- 
bitants led to frequent contests with 
Rome; the city was captured by Ca- 
millas and C. Mamins Nepos, r.c. 337, 
and the rostra of their ships were 
suspended in the Forum. After this 
period it remained comparatively de- 
populated for 4 centuries, although the 
climate and scenery still attracted the 
Romans to its neighbourhood. Cicero 
had a villa at Antium, and another at 
Astura, farther down the coast, which 
he describes in his letters to Alt ions. 
The city was the birthplace of Nero, 
who restored it oil a scale far surpass- 
ing its ancient grandeur : he adorned it 
with magnificent temples, and induced 
many of the rich patricians to build 
villas on its shores. The piers of the 
port constructed by Nero still remain, a 
fine example of hydraulic architecture. 
They are about 3u feet in thickness, 
built of large blocks of tufa united by 
pozzolana cement; and, like all the 
ancient Roman moles, consisted of a 
series of colossal piers separated by 
open spaces, and spanned by arches. 
One of them is 2700 ft. in length, 
the other 1600: they enclosed an ex- 
tensive basin, nearly as broad as the 
length of the longest mole. A light- 
house or pharos is supposed to have 
stood on the insulated rock at the 
entrance of the harbour facing the 
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south. About the close of the 17th 
centy. Innocent XII. formed a new 
port from the designs of Zinaghi, 
who added a short pier to the 
eastern inole of the ancient harbour, 
and tilled up the open arches of the 
Homan construction. The result was 
the rapid deposit of sand, which has 
accumulated to so great an extent that 
it is now useless except for vessels of 
small burthen ; but works for the 
improvement of this charming little 
harbour, executed by the Italian Go- 
vernment, have made it accessible 
to ships of 200 tons burthen. Beyond 
this we see, below the Villa Aldo- 
brandini, the remains of the Pamfilian 
mole, constructed some years after- 
wards in the belief that it would 
arrest this silting up. A t the extremity 
of Zinaghi’s pier is a lighthouse, mark- 
ing only the entrance to the harbour ; 
but the great lighthouse, furnished 
with a 2nd-class Fresnel apparatus, the 
radius of which extends to over 25 m., 
stands on the summit of Capo d’Anzio, 
above the Grotte , or foundations of the 
Temple of Apollo. The old tower 
and fortifications were dismantled 
by the English cmizers during their 
operations on the coast in 1813. 
Sundry plans have been proposed 
for enlarging the port of Anzio, and 
converting it into a refuge harbour, 
much required on this part of the coast ; 
it has also been proposed to connect it 
with Home by a branch railway, from 
the Albauo station. As a place of 
trade, Porto d’Anzio has little im- 
portance; it is principally resorted 
to by Neapolitan fishermen, and by 
feluccas employed in transporting to 
Naples the charcoal produced in 
large quantities in the neighbouring 
forests. The discovery of coral in 
the deep water off the Astura and 
Foce Verde towers gives employment 
to a few boats : but the chief interest 
of the place is as a resort for the Ro- 
mans during the quail-shooting season 
(May) and the sea-bathing (July to 
Sept), for which it offers advantages 
in its fine sandy beaches on either side ! 
of the town, the facilities of procuring 
lodgings, the salubrity of its climate, 
and the increased convenience of 
[/tame.] 


reaching it in 4 or 5 hours by means 
of the idy. as far as Albano. 

The little town is almost entirely 
new; it contains 1511 inhabitants; 
its streets are wide and level; its 
bouses substantial and clean; the 
climate in winter and spring is de- 
licious, and exceptionally healthy in 
the hot season, when every other 
place on the coast is rendered unin- 
habitable by malaria. Nothing can 
surpass the beauty of its situation and 
the scenery commanded from its pier. 
The blue waters of the Tyrrhenian 
Sea are enriched by cliffs of red marl, 
crowned by evergreens and pine-forests. 
The casinos of Villa Albani, Sarsina, 
Ahlobrandini, Borghese, Masella, line 
the coast between Anzio and Nettuno, 
and the picturesque ruins of Roman 
palaces extend as far as Astura. The 
Volscian Mountains and Cape Circseum, 
and the islands of Ponza and Ventotene, 
are seen on the horizon. The square 
in front of the new eh, is decorated 
with a fountain and surrounded by 
handsome buildings. As a place of 
resort it is increasing in favour, and 
new houses are rising even' year. 

The enlargement of the port, or- 
dered by the Government in 1880, at 
an expense of 500,000 li\, will increase 
its commercial importance. 

Ancient Antium has not been 
thoroughly explored. The onlyjruins of 
the Volscian city now visible are some 
remains of the wails in the quarter 
called the Vignaceie : they are built 
of quadrilateral masses irregularly put 
together, but not of very large size. 
They are interesting as showing that 
the ancient town stood on the rocky 
eminence above the shore, extending 
as far as the Villa Borghese in the di- 
rection of Nettuno, while that wliick 
rose under the Roman emperors was 
situated on the sea-side. The rising 
ground N, of the modern town is co- 
vered with ruins. Here, in^very an- 
cient times, is supposed to have stood 
the Volscian city, and subsequently the 
villa of Nero, extending along the sea- 
line between the port of that emperor 
and the present Capo d’Anzio ; the ex- 
tensive ruins round the latter, and the 
underground passages in the tufaceous 
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cock, evidently belonged to it ; -whereas 
the Soman town extended more inland, 
and the numerous villas of the Homan 
patricians along the cliffs towards Net- 
fcu.no as far as the Villa Borghese. The 
large Villa Mengaeci, N. of the town, 

Is supposed to occupy the *ite of the 
Temple of For tuna Antias, which 
It is known was partly destroyed to 
make room for Nero’s villa, E, of this 
the Pope’s villa stands on the site of 
the Hippodrome mentioned by Tacitus 
In speaking of the games ordered by 
the Senate to celebrate Poppma’s de- 
livery of a son, and in honour of the 
Claudian and Demit ian families. The 
whole space, now dry land, before the 
Vika Mengaeci, was included in Nero’s ' 
port, and has resulted from the gradual 
silting up of the latter. The Nero- 
liian villa appears to have been of 
great extent, but its chief interest is 
derived from the number of works 
of art which have been discovered 
amoi»£ its ruins. The Apollo Belve- 
dere was found here in the time of 
Julius II. ; and the Borghese Gladia- 
tor, now in the Louvre, about a cen- 
tury later. There are no remains of 
the temples of ApoPo and /Eseulapius, 
celebrated in the history of the voyage 
of the Serpent of Epidaums to Home ; 
nor of the more famous shrine of 
Equestrian Fortune, which Ho 'ace 
commemorated when he invoked the 
favour of the goddess for the pro- 
jected expedition of Augustus to Bri- 
tain 

“0 Div.i mtnm quv reapts Anita, 
PrascsH vel imo toiler? dr jnwdu 
Mot talc corpus, vel bitpci bos 
Vert ere fanenhos triiunpbosA 

0 d. Lxxxv. 

In Dec. 1878, the sea washed down a 
portion of ancient reticulated wall at 
the foot of the promontory, and re- 
vealed a niche containing the fragments 
of a female statue in Parian marble, 
considered to represent Fortune. 

The v W from the ton or of the Villa 
Borghese is extremely fine : on the 1. it 
commands the line of coast toward, 
Ncltuuo and the Oircum promontory; 
further inland the eye ranges along the 
VoUeiau mountains, studded with pic- 
turesque villages among which may 


be recognized Norba, Sermoneta, and 
Sezze. On the N.E. we see the well- 
known localities of the Alban hills: 
Velletri, with the heights above Pales- 
trina and Koeea di Oavi in the dis- 
•a«ca; then Civita Lavinia, nearly in 
a line with Nona and Monte Cavo; 
and farther on Genzano, Albano, Caste! 
Gandolfo, Koeea di Papa, &e. Ac. The 
old tov ei* or castle of Porto d’Anzio 
is supposed to have been built by the 
Frangipani, who were lords of Astura 
lu the l.ltli century : it bears the arms 
: of Innocent X., who repaired its out- 
work* about the middle of the 17th. 
The fortress was partially restored in 
the time of Pius VO. as a prison. 


Nettuno, 

about 2 m. E. of Porto d’Auzio, 
with a population of 1788 Inhub., 
has by some been supposed to occupy 
tlm site of Ceeno, the port of Antitun, 
mentioned by Diomsius; but on 
examining the locality it is difficult 
10 imagine the necessity which could 
haie induced the Yob elans to form 
a harbour here, when their own pro- 
montory at Antium mast nave af- 
! forded more effectual shelter for their 
vessels long before the Homan mole 
or the Homan fieet had an existence. 
In fact, there appear no good grounds 
for assigning to the Ccmio of Diony- 
sius any other locality than that of 
the modern harbour of Porto d’Auzio. 
We have already stated that Antium 
was situated on the high ground above 
the present village, and hence the city 
and the port would naturally be men- 
tioned as a distinct localities. The 
whole coast between Porto d’Auzio 
and Ncttnno is covered with ruins of 
Homan edifices. There is an excellent 
road, parsing before the villus of Prince 
Ahlobraudini, and the larger one of 
Prince Borghese, called Bell’ Aspetto, 
The first oiject that attracts attention, 
on the rt, before entering Ncttnno, is 
the fortress commenced by Alexander 
VI., and restored by Urban V 111. and 
Alexander VO, It is greatly dilapi- 
dated, The town is surrounded by 
medieval walls, having several round 
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towers, fine specimens of masonry, the 
principal edifices being the Castle, 
bearing the arms of the Colonnas, 
the Doria Palace, dilapidated, and the 
parish ch. The greater pail of the 
country around belongs to the Borghese 
family, who purchased it in 1831 from 
the Government for 400,000 seudi. 
Nettnno contains a few fragments 
of columns and capitals, the remains 
probably of the temple of Neptune, 
from which it derived its name. 
The picturesque costume of the female 
population, which differs altogether 
from that of the villages of Latium, is 
Oriental in its character. The tradi- 
tion is that the inhabitants are descended 
from a Saracenic colony, probably from 
one of the piratical bands which in- 
fested the coasts of Italy in the 8th and 
9th centuries. Although bordering on 
the sea, and neighbours to the active 
seafaring population of Anzio, the in- 
habitants of Netiuno are purely agri- 
culture! in their occupations ; there is 
not a boat in the place — indeed, the 
beach before it offers no protection for 
them. Andrea Sac chi, the painter, 
was born at Nettnno in 1010. Sis. 
Felici will accommodate visitors at the 
Palazzo Doria with beds and food. 
The view from these windows and 
from the terraces above, over the 
coast-line to Cape Circe, are splendid, 
and the sea-bathing in front of the 
house good. 


Astura, 

7 m.from Nettnno, from which a sandy 
road proceeds along the sea-coast. After 
leaving Nettuno we cross a stream sup- 
posed to be the Loracina of Livy ; and 
beyond it another branch of the same 
torrent called the Ivio di S. Kocco. 
Beyond this we see numerous ruins of 
Homan ediiiecs,|especially about Astir e, 
v hick is situated on the extremity of a 
peninsula, to which the ancients gave 
the name of Insula Asturm. A lofty 
tower, visib] e from all parts of the cons , 
stands upon its highest point, and on 
the mins of an ancient edifice supposed 
to have formed a part of the villa of 
Cicero. He describes it in his letters 


to Atticus as situated in the sea : Est 
Mg qmdem locus am&tuts, cf m mart ipso , 
qui et Antio ci drccem aspici possit. 
The illustrious orator embarked here 
when he fled the proscription of 
the triumvirate: he had quitted pre- 
cipitately his Tusculan Villa, and, 
sailing from here, landed at For- 
miae, where he was barbarously mur- 
dered. Tne island of Astura, as early 
as the 1 2th century, was a strong- 
hold of the Frangipani family, from 
whom it passed successively to the 
Caetani, Conti, Orsini, and Colon- 
nas. It now belongs to the Bor- 
ghese family, and is garrisoned by a 
few Custom-house soldiers. The tower, 
built in the 15th century, includes 
within its walls the vaults of the 
Frangipani fortress, the scene of an 
act of treachery which has rendered 
the name of that family infamous in 
Italian history. In 1208, after the 
battle of Tagliacozzo, the young Con- 
radin, the last of the house of Hohen- 
staufen, took refuge here. Giovanni 
Frangipani, who was then lord of 
Astura, seized the royal fugitive and 
betrayed him into the hands of Charles 
d 5 Anjou, by whom he was barbarously 
executed m the Piazza del Mercato 
at Naples. 

Beyond Astura is the river of the 
same name, mentioned by Pliny, now 
the Fiume Conca, descending from 
Velletri, and one of the largest streams 
between the Tiber and the Garigliano. 
Below the tower are the remains 
of the ancient mole, constructed, like 
that of Antium, upon open arches. 
About 3 m. inland to the N. is a good 
Koman tomb in opus reticulatum ; it 
is called II To rr actio, and probably 
stood on the side of the highway 
which led from Astura to Tres Ta- 
bernse, the modern Cisterna; it has 
been supposed to be the place of sepul- 
ture of Tullia, whose name and me- 
mory are so often alluded to in the 
letters of the great orator fb Atticus, 
but Tnllia died at Tusculum. 4 m. 
beyond Astura is the Torre di Foce 
Verde, where the Moscarello stream 
empties itself into the sea; from which 
extends parallel to the coast, and only 
separated from it by a narrow strip 
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of sand-downs, the lake of Foghano, 
communicating with the sea at the 
tower of the same name, and cele- 
brated for its extensive fisheries of 
sea-basse, grey mullet, and eels, to the 
amount of 12,000 lbs. annually. It 
belongs to the Oaetani family, and is 
often the scene of fishiug-paitu.^ on a 
grand scale of hospitality. I Ins lake, 
nearly 12 m. long, is succeeded by 
another, the Logo di Caprolaec, and 
4 m. farther by a third, the Lago 
di S. Paolo, which extends to the 
base of the Circfean promontory, 
where it communicates with the sea 
at Torre Paola, the site of the an- 
cient Portus Circams. From Torre 
Paola the path follows the N, base of 
the CiroEcan promontory for 5 m. to 
Torre Otevola, from which it runs 
along the shore, crossing the Fiume 
Sisto and the Portatore, the latter the 
outfall of the Ufens and Amaseuus, 
before reaching Terracina. Travtdlcrs 
who intend to proceed southward from 
this point, without traversing 24 m. of 
marsh land, may embark at Astura for 
Terracina, visiting the Circaian pro- 
montory on their way. For a descrip- 
tion of that classical headland, and 
of Terracina, see the Handbook for 
Southern Italy, Etc. 140. 


§ G. Excursions to Etruscan Bites. 

The principal and still recognizable 
localities of ancient Etruria are de- 
scribed in the Handbook for Central Italy. 
The sites which may he made the 
object of an excursion from Pome are 
Ocre and Pyryob, lying near the road 
to Civita Vecchia; and those situated 
between Civita Vecchia and Viterbo, 
viz. Tar (put di, 1 'uhl, Titbcania, &c„ If 
the traveller has not visited Vi- 
terbo, kg can do so on his return 
to Rome, exploring Bieda, Morckia, 
Castel d’Asso, Sutri, and Veii. As 
most of these places have no inn% the 
visitor should endeavour to furnish 
himself with provisions, and intro&uc- 


rnost enjoyable information from Mr. 
Dennis’s 4 Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria/'' which is a real Handbook 
to ancient Etruria; and liom Ca- 
nina’s 4 Etruria Maritime nella di- 
zione Pontitiria/ in folio, which, al- 
though too bulky to curry, ought to he 
consulted bcioie setting out on this 
interesting exclusion. Mrs. Hamilton 
Gray, in" her ‘Tour to the Sepul- 
chres of Eti aria/ was the first to call 
the attention of English travellers to 
these regions in recent times. The 
first two works contain valuable maps 
and plans, which add greatly to their 
utility. 

Rome to Cervctri (Czlri:), Civita 

VeCCIIIA (ChXNTUMCELLiEj, AND COtt- 

nuto (Tauquimi). 

An hour’s ride on the Civita Vecchia 
Ely, will bring the traveller to the 
Palo station, whence he can proceed 
to Oervetri in a light vehicle, to be 
easily obtained by writing beforehand 
to Oervetri, to the Comoro della Posla, 
lleiiedetti Girolamo, or to the inn- 
keeper Rosati when the party is large. 
The mail-cart, a gig on springs, leaves 
the Palo stat. on the arrival of. the 
iirst trains from Rome and Civita 
Vecehia, and takes two persons ; and 
Rosati lias a convenient ealeeke which 
he will send to Palo. By these means 
T i si tors leaving Rome in the morning 
will leach Cervetii about 0 a, at., have 
time to see ever) thing of interest, and 
to return to Palo for the evening 
trains proceeding to Rome or Civita 
Vecchia. 


Palo, now a summer station for sea- 
bathers and quail-shooters, represents 
the ancient AMm, where Pompey, 
J. Ca*sar, and Mai cos Aurelius had 
villas* (Bee Handbook for C< ulral Italy, 
Rte. 100.) The castle, of the 10th 
centy., belongs to the Odeseatehi. 

The pedestrian who does not fear 
a walk across the fields of less than 
4 m. may reach Oervetri in about an 
hour; 4 hrs, will suffice to visit much 


J that k 'worth « so that ft, travel. 
mvanls. Travellers will derive the j * John Murray, latest edition, is?s 
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ler can perform the whole excursion 
without fatigue, even in a winter’s day, 
and get back to Home by the evening 
train for dinner. Persons proceeding 
on horseback from home will find a 
bridle-path about 1 m. beyond Pali- 
doro, on the old post-road, passing 
through extensive plantations belong- 
ing to Prince Torlonia. Visitors may 
write a few da>s beforehand to Passe- 
gieri, the local guide, or Eosati to be in 
attendance with horses or donkeys. The 
best mode of seeing everything will be 
to commence by taking the road leading 
to Monte Cucco, which skirts the Au~ 
gustinian convent, traversing the site 
of Caere in its greatest length to the 
Porta Coperta, passing on rt. the Eoman 
theatre and the excavations near it; 
from the Porta Coperta descending 
to the Buffalareccia, near which are the 
best preserved portions of the City 
Walls; ascending a ravine lined with 
sepulchres to the N.E. extremity of 
the Necropolis or Banditaccia ; then 
visiting the different tombs on it, and 
returning to Cervetri to lunch. This 
first part of the excursion will require 

3 or 4 hrs. ; the second 2| to 3 : ex- 
amining the Regolini-Galassi tomb, 
descending into the ravine of the Vac- 
cina to the Grotta di Campana, to the 
Monte Abetone and the excavations 
on the Monte Padulo, and then to the 
Grotta di Torlonia, which is about 

4 m. from the village. 

Cervetri {Inn; the house formerly 
kept by Pacifico Rosati is continued by 
his son ; but travellers had better carry 
their own provisions). The best guide 
to the tombs is Flavio Passegieri, 
a tobacconist in the Piazza, who keeps 
the keys of the locked tombs ; his 
son Giovanni is active and intelligent 
(two beds can be obtained at Passe- 
gieri’s house.) Should the P.’s be 
out of the way, Benedetti the corriere, 
or the local director (Gapo tic Mature) 
of the excavations, will prove good 
guides. The carriage-road to Cervetri 
turns off from the post-road 2 m. be- 
yond Palo n about £ m. after crossing 
the Vaccina stream. 

Cervetri is the representative of a city 
whose antiquity carries us even beyond 


the Etruscans, to a period more than 
13 centuries anterior to our era. It 
wastheAgylla of the Pelasgi and the 
Caere of the Etruscans, and was cele- 
brated as the capital of Mezentius when 
JEneas arrived in Italy. In regard to 
its ancient names, Herodotus, and the 
Greek writers before the Augustan 
age, call it Agylla, and the Latin 
Cane, except when the poets intro- 
duce the more ancient name for the 
sake of the metre. The Agylla of the 
Greeks was founded by the Pelasgi in 
conjunction with the aborigines, if it 
had not been previously founded by the 
Siculi. Dionysius mentions it as one 
of the chief cities of Etruria in the 
time of Tarquinius Priscus, and says 
that it changed its name when subdued 
by the Etruscans. Strabo, howevei, 
tells us (lib. v. c. ii.) that the new 
name was derived from the salutation 
vith which the Lydians on their 
invasion were hailed fiom the walls 
by the Pelasgi. From its wealth and 
importance it became one of the 12 
cities of the Etruscan League; and 
Strabo mentions it as the only city 
of Etruria whose inhabitants ab- 
stained fiom piracy from a sense of 
justice. When Rome was invaded by 
the Gauls, Caere afforded an asylum 
to the vestal virgins, who were sent 
there for safety with the sacred fire; 
and it is supposed that the Romans 
were first initiated in the mysteries of 
the Etruscan worship by the priests of 
Caere, a circumstance from which an- 
tiquaries have derived the etymology of 
the word ceremony (carcinoma). In 
the time of Augustus the town had lost 
nearly all its importance; and Strabo 
says that in his day it had preserved 
scarcely any vestige of its ancient splen- 
dour. It appears, however, from in- 
scriptions, and especially from a re- 
markable one preserved in the Mu- 
seum at Naples, that Caere obtained 
a great celebrity in the time of Trajan 
for its mineral waters, called the Aquae 
Cseretanse: they are still frequented 
under the name of the Bagni di Sasso, 
about 4 m. W. of the modern Cer- 
vetri. In the middle ages the town 
was the seat of a bishopric as late as 
the Uth century, when it had consi- 
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derably declined. It appears to have 
remained in comparative obscurity until 
the beginning of the ISfch, when the 
new settlement of Ccri Nimo was 
founded, and the name of Ctmtcri 
( (\pi i Vans) was a pplied to the ancient 
locality. At this time it belonged to (he 
Bona venture or Venturiui family, from 
whom it passed to the Orsiiii. It was 
sold by them in 1074 to ino Baspoli 
family, in v, hose possession it still 
remains. The description oi Virgil, 
who tells us tku Mezen tins led 100b 
men from it to the assistance of 
Timms, is still applicable to the 
locality : — 

" Hand piucul hinc s.iao imolitnr itnuLda 
votusto 

Uxbi^ AgyUinjr sedes; ubi Lydia quondam 
(lens, hello praclai i, jugis insedil Ei ru.su h. 
Ham mu! tos floientein amios nx dumlo 
supefbo 

luaperio see vis, taunt Mezentius aimis.” 

JEn. wii. *J18. 

It stands on a long strip of table-land, 
surrounded on all sides, except tow arch 
the W., by precipices of coarse red 
volcanic tufa, called Neftro by the 
inhabitants, which are not less in some 
places than 50 feet in height. Two 
streams run through these ravine*, 
the Vaccina and that of the Madonna 
de* Canned, which unite below the 
town. On the western side an artificial 
cutting completed the natural strength 
of its position. The modern village Is 
supposed to occupy the site of the ancient 
Acropolis i it is a poor place of 54b 
Inhab,, with a mediaeval gate, and re- 
mains of towers of a castle, and a large ! 
palace belonging to the Ituspoli family, 
the head of which derives his feudal title 
of prince of Cervetri from it. Prince 
Torlonia's son-in-law, Don Giulio 
Borghese, now hears the title of Duke 
of Chore. The city of Caere was not 
less than 4 or 5 m. in ciiouit, and 
covered the whole table-la ml to the E. 
of the point on which Cervetri is 
built, between Monte Abetone and 
the hill of the Necropolis. The Ven- 
tnriui and Orsiiii surrounded it with 
fortifications, of large blocks of tufa 
taken from, the ancient walls, which 
are of rectangular masonry. 

Some remains of the walls are still 


visible on the side oi the ravine of La 
Buffalareccia opposite the Necropolis. 8 
of the gates may be traced, with 2 roads 
leading to them ; one paved in the di- 
rection of Veil, the other towards pjr- 
gos the pod of (Acre, the modern Santa 
Severn. The hill of the Necropolis, 
now called Jnt iAWm c< A, is separated 
fi oin the ton n by a deep ranne in which 
runs a small stream called the Ituscello 
della Madonna de' Cannon : its surface 
is excavated into pits and caverns; and 
iu its cl ill's a re rm » ges of 1 om bs, T here 
are no architectural facades to the 
tombs, but several of those on the Ban- 
ditaccia are ‘surmounted by tumuli or 
pyramids, toe base oi which generally 
consists of a circular pod ion, cut out 
in the solid tufs of the hill, beneath 
which a (, e the sepulchral chambers, 
varied in style and form, to which a 
long passage descending Horn the sur- 
face leads. In lb*29 the attention of 
antiquaries vur directed (o the se- 
pulchres of this Necropolis, by the 
number of curious remains which were 
brought to l*q hi by the researches of 
Moubiyuoiv Jlegolini, the archpriest 
of the town, ami by General Galassi. 
The remarkable tomb which bears 
their joint names, and which will be 
noticed presently, was discovered in 
1886; several others of very great, and 
in some respects unique, interest, were 
opened in 1815, and a still larger num- 
ber in 1846. We shall briefly notice 
the most remarkable, referring for 
greater particularities to Mr, Dennis’ 
work, describing more in detail those 
discovered since his visit to Cenretri, 
beginning with those on the hill of 
the Banditaccia I. The first is a 
large square one with a flat roof, sup- 
ported by 2 square tinted pilasters, and 
rows of niches for bodies both in the 
walls and in the benches which sur- 
round them ; at the ext vimb is an 
inner chmnbu, ' h ? * a eoucn lor Wo 
bodies; this tomb, beint consult rahly 
beneath the surfma, Is approached by 
a High f of more than 2u 4 ops. 2. A 
tomb of 2 chambers, communicating 
with each other by a small door, and re- 
markable for an arm-chair cut out of 
the rock, by the side of one of the 
sepulchral conches, It is sometimes 
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called, from this circumstance the painted couches, containing 0 large urns 
G-rotta della Sedia, though there are or sarcophagi of white marble ; one of 
other tombs which have an equal right them in the form of a house or temple, 
to the name. 3. Tomb of the Tarquins, with tiled roof, and the other 2 having 
discovered in 1846, a sepulchre of 2 on their lids recumbent figures, with 
chambers and 2 stories ; the outer and lions and sphinxes at the corners ; the 
upper one leading by a flight of steps drapery of the figures and the style 
to the second and larger one, called of execution show high antiquity, 
by the peasantry, from the mini- These urns contained human corpses * 
her of the inscriptions, the “Grotta the recumbent figures on both are 
delle Iserizioni.” This chamber is of men, one Ij mg on his side and 
35 ft. square, with 2 square pillars in both crowned with wreaths of flowers : 
the centre, upon one of which is a shield, being in statuary marble instead of 
and is surrounded by double benches, alabaster, as once supposed, is very re- 
The upper portions of its walls are markable ; on each side of the entrance 
hollowed into oblong niches for the are rude representations of Hippo- 
dead, and in the centre of the roof is c?mpi. 9. A tomb divided into 3 
a square aperture communicating with portions by fluted pillars with richly 
the surface. On different parts of the carved capitals ; at the end of the een- 
wails and sepulchral couches the name tral portion is a deep recess appi cached 
of Tarquin, or Tarcux as, occurs nearly by a flight of steps, in which is a 
40 times, thus confirming the Etruscan sepulchral couch cut into the rock, 
origin of that celebrated family, with painted cushions at its bead. 
4. Tomb called the Grotta delle Eedie 1 0 . Tomb of the Bas-ieliefs This is now, 
e Saudi, from coat lining 2 arm-chairs perhaps, the most interesting tomb 
and footstools carved out of the about Cervetri, and was discovered in 
rock, and shields in relief on the 1850 by Campana, at the N.E. ex- 
wall above them, as well as over the tremity of the Lauditaccia; like all the 
sepulchral couches on the sides. The other sepulchres of this locality, it is 
form of this tomb is that of an ancient entered by a flight of steps descending 
house, consisting of a vestibule con- between walls oi massive masonry, con- 
taining the seats, out of which open 2 j sisling of large blocks of volcanic 
sepulchral chambers. 5. Grotta del Tri» tufa. The sepulchral chamber, which 
clinic, discovered by Marches© Cam- is single, is an oblong square, having 3 
pana in 1846, a single chamber, with niches on each side, except on that by 
a broad bench of rock for the dead, which we enter, where there are only 
It contains bas-reliefs of a wild boar two, one on each side of the door ; the 
and a panther on each side of die roof is finely divided into 4 compart- 
eni ranee, and its walls are printed merits, tenmnaiii g in an obtuse angle, 
with representations of a banqueting as income Gothic \aulis,ard supposed 
scene, which have so greatly suffered by 2 square pilasters, the whole cut out 
from damp as to be now nearly effaced, in the Infa ; 5 oC the 8 sides of these 
The few heads which are still visible pillars are covered with bas-reliefs 
are very beautiful, and Greek in their representing sacrificial instruments, 
character. 6. A tomb of great an- hatchets, knives, daggers, bound 
tiquity, with rude painting i of men together Jloug Etruscan trumpets, }>iU 
and parti-coloured animals, stags, tau or (inn, the singular twisted rods 
lions, rams, &e. 7. La Grotta del Pi- seen in the processions on the Etmscan 
lastr called by the guides dot la Bella paintings of Corueto; a warrior’s tra- 
Architettura . It consists of 2 chambers — velling-bag, very like a modern one, 
the outer one having the roof supported with a disk attached to it; a double- 
by 2 pilasters, the inner one raised hinged door-post, a bronze vessel re- 
with a couch for 2 bodies. A good sembling a Chinese gong, a club at- 
flight of steps leads to this tomb tached to a cord similar to the weapon 
from the surface. 8. Near the latter, used by the Toman butchers of the pre- 
la Grotta delle Um© ? a tomb with sent day in killing cattle, a tally of eir- 
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cular dies on their string, a cat playing 
with a mouse, and a dog with a lizard ; 
a goose, one of the emblems of Proser- 
pine; Etruscan rases sculptured in 
relief as lnmg on nails, &c.: the whole 
evidently intended to represent objects 
belonging to the dead, instead of the 
objects themselves being loft. Over 
the door are two short-horned bulls’ 
heads, with wreaths, and on the archi- 
trave over one of the neighbouring 
couches a flat dish, exactly the shape 
of those used by the Italian butchers 
carrying meat to their customers ; and 
on the jambs of the door circular 
Etruscan trumpets. On the lateral 
niches lay the bodies of the dead, the 
heads reposing on a stone pillow, the 
red painting of which still remains; 
on each were found the bronze armour 
and helmet of the deceased. In the 
centre and back of the chamber is a 
couch, on which lay two corpses, with 
a singular bas-relief beneath of Mautus 
or the Etruscan Cerberus, w ith a figure 
holding in one hand a serpent, and in 
the other what resembles a steering- 
oar on one side, and on the frieze above 
two busts of male bearded figures, one 
unfortunately mutilated. On the frieze 
which joins the wall to the roof and 
over the couches are representations of 
military implements, circular shields, 
helmets, swords, daggers, ocrem, 
painted in red and in yellow. All 
these curious bas-reliefs, so correct 
in their delineation of the objects 
intended to be represented, are partly 
cut out of the tufa in which the 
chamber is excavated, and partly in 
stucco ; they were ail painted, several 
still retaining their colours. Upon 
one of the pillars supporting the roof is 
an oblong space or tablet with several 
parallel lines resembling a picture- 
frame, on which probably was an in- 
scription, The floor is raised on the 
sides, and is divided off into ob- 
long compartments ; on each of these 
compartments lay a skeleton ; in | 
centre is a deeper floor. The door, 
like most of those at Cevetri, is of 
the Egyptian form, wide below and 
narrowing upwards. When the tomb 
was opened skeletons of warriors were 
found in all the niches, covered with 
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their armour; the name of Matvnas, 
engraved in the Etruscan character, 
which was found here, was probably 
that of the family to which this 
most interesting hypoguim belonged,* 
11. The J'legolmi-GaiassI Tomb, dis- 
covered in lb.% by the Prelate and 
the General whose names it bears; it 
is on the hill S. of the town, and 
situated in a field, at a short distance 
on the rt. of the road from Palo, and 
is supposed to have been originally 
surmounted by an immense pyramidal 
mound, the base of which was sur- 
rounded by a wall with sepulchral 
chambers for persons of inferior rank. 
It is a narrow chamber, 60 feet long, 
v ith sides and roof vaulted in the form 
of a pointed arch with an horizontal 
lintel or top, and so formed by gra- 
dually hewing away the horizontal 
comvs of blocks of masonry (the lower 
part being cut out of the rock of the 
hill) to a smooth surface, as we see at 
Arpino and other Pehisgic cities, thus 
showing an antiquity prior to the in- 
troduction of the circular arch. This 
long vaulted chamber was divided into 
2 portions by a Avail. In the outer 
one were found a bronze bier; a 4- 
Avheeled oar of bronze, supposed to 
have been the funereal one; a small 
bronze tray on 4 wheels, considered 
to be an incense-burner; an iron altar 
on a tripod; several bronze shields, 
beautifully embossed; some arrows; 
2 caldrons on tripods *, several bronze 
vessels suspended from a recess in 
i the i oof by bronze na ils ; and numerous 
j earthenware figures, the Lares of the 
deceased. On the wall which closed to a 
certain height the inner chamber, pro- 
bably separating it from the outer one, 
were found attached several vessels of 
silver; from the vault and sides were 
suspended bronze ones, some bearing 
the name of ** Larthia and on the 
floor, without bier or sarcophagus, lay 
the most marvellous collection of 
gold ornaments discovered in a single 
tomb in modern times, and evi- 
dently occupying the spots whore they 

* Very good rt presentations of this tomb have 
been given by bur 0. Wilkinson; less acorn ato 
onis byM. hioet Dcswrgers in Ills * Etruru- et 

ft trusties* Paris, 1 86 J . 
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had fallen -when the body they once earthen pans and jars complete the 
adorned had crumbled to dust. The furniture ; in the third, on a bench of 
richness and abundance of these rock, are several vases of various 
beautiful specimens of gold ornaments sizes. The walls are covered with 
have suggested the probability that stucco rcdiefs, warlike implements, and 
the occupant of the chamber was a others used in sacrificial ceremonies, 
pet son of high i ank. All the jewellery, 1 3. Tomb of the Vestibule Rotondo, on 
bronzes, vases, &c., discovered in this the Monte d’Oro, a circular chamber 
tomb have been removed to Rome, reached by a descending flight of 
and now form the most interesting steps, out of which opens an oblong 
objects in the Gregorian Museum at one supported by pillars and having 
the Vatican. Opening on either side into 2 sepulchral niches on the sides; the 
the outer chamber are two oval cells ; fan-form vault of this inner chamber 
in that on the 1. were found several is remarkable. 14. A mile from this 
bronze vessels, and in the opposite one tomb, on the Monte Padula, in a spot 
small cinerary urns and figures in difficult of access, is another sur- 
terra-cotta. The great outer chamber mounted by ruins of a square tumulus, 
of the Regolini-Galassi tomb contained and reached by a passage formed of 
probably the body of a warrior, the converging blocks. It consists of a 
inner one that of a lady of high rank; vestibule, on each side of which opens 
the lateral oval cells are probably of a a sepulchral chamber with 2 couches; 
later period : indeed, some antiquaries of a large central hall, m which are 
suppose that the inner chamber was 2 conches and a chair cut out of the 
the original sepulchre, and the outer rock ; and of an inner chamber of 
one a mere vestibule belonging to it, smaller dimensions. In the larger one 
which was subsequently used as a with two couches were found the 
burying-place. There is nothing now bones of a horse, probably laid here 
remaining for the traveller to examine beside the warrior who occupied the 
but the remarkable architecture of the neighbouring couch. 15. Not far 
chambers. The discovery of this tomb from the latter another tomb, also 
has led to a great deal of antiquarian covered by remains of a tumulus, is 
speculation : Canina considers that it called the Grotta Torlonia. It is ap- 
is at least 3000 years old, or about proached by a long passage in the 
coeval with the Trojan war; and that, hill-side, terminating in a vestibule, 
like the circular tombs at Tarquinii nov r open to the surface, with pilasters 
and the Cucumella at Vulci, it was of Greek character; beneath this the 
erected in honour of a chief slain in sepulchral vault is entered by a flight 
battle. 12. About a mile from this of steps. Like many of ^ the other 
tomb, on the S.- western side of Monte sepulchres we have described, it is 
Abetone, which is supposed to be the divided into 2 chambers, the first or 
site of the Grove of Sylvanus, cele- largest of which contains no less than 
brated by Virgil, is a very interesting 54 sepulchral couches. Though it 
tomb, opened by Marquis Campana in had evidently been plundered in past 
1850, and kept under lock and key, in ages, even of its vases, the skeletons, 
order to preserve its furniture and when it was opened a few years back, 
fittings exactly as they were dis- were found on these couches, but they 
covered. The sepulchral chamber is soon crumbled into dust under ex- 
divided in 3 compartments by pilas- posure to the atmosphere. The inner 
ters: on the roof of the first is the or terminal chamber has a single place 
singular fanlight ornament which for 2 bodies. 

always indicates a high antiquity ; in Several sepulchres were opened by 
the second are 2 sepulchral couches Sig. Calabresi on the Banditaccia, near 
in the solid rock, on which still lay the Porta Coperta, and the Buffala- 
until lately the skulls of their 2 occu- receia, in 1859 and 1 860, but without 
pants, and the black dust into which finding any remarkable works of art. 
the bodies have crumbled : some Other excavations are now in progress 
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by the same gentleman on Monte Pa- a -well-supplied cafe and restaurant on 
dula, where some good bronzes were the ground-floor. The Europe Hotel 
dug out in May, ISbl. Nearly all the is farther up, overtooking the poit. 
fine vases, bronzes, and jewellery by Mr. George Ingle — olfice, opposite 
Sig. Calabrese and others discovered of Orlando’s hotel, overlooking the port 
late years at Cei veil i, are now in Sig, —is a thoioughly icluble and expe- 

Castellani’s collection at lioiiie. In riei iced si upping and commission agent. 
May, 1S74, tw o important bassi-relievi Since ihe death of ‘Mr. Vice-Consul 
in red tutu, paintu 1 , were disc oveied Lowe, Signor Spur nulio is acting 
by Sig. Boceanera, who is continuing Brit sh Via -consul, 
his excavations in the localities of La 

JJanJdaui i and Mmk Abb done, Civiia Vecehia occupies the site of 

the Boman town of (dilutm dla 9 which 
Ceri Huovo, a hamlet of 71 souL, is probably sue. ceded the Etruscan Cas- 
pioturesquely situated on a hill of tutu, tram Vet us, and is mentioned by 
3 m. E. of Cervetri. It was founded, as ilutilius, Fioiopius and St. Gregory 
we have remarked above, in the 13th u^ i tb s 0enttirn.ee I Iciicis, and by S. 
century, in the contests of the J toman Paulinas, who dieu m 1:4, as Portus 
barons it was a place of some strength, Ocntumeclk iws. The origin of this 
and was for u bnet period subject to name is not given, i>ut \nartasiut tin* 
Cola di Kienzo. In the lhili eenry. P libianan alludes to its being so called 
belonged to the Orsini of Anguillaia, in the reign of Deems, who imprisoned 
who built there anew fortress'in 1470. tt, Cornelms there in 1252. The town 
It afterwards passed to the Cesi, owed its miuoitance to the port con- 
Borromeo, Odescalchi, and Toilonia. structed by Tiujan, the deseuption of 
There are some tombs in its vicinity, which by Pliny , who saw It m progress 
but they contain nothing to call for a (I jnst. xxxu, lib fC, appbc*. well to 
detailed description. the modern hm hour: *■* l 'tnju\ nnntnm 

Ketiumng to Palo, and continuing bnJuum }n hi uh> a(tn /wuutm tst 
by rail towards Cmta Vecclna, we DuLrmihmnhn, in on podin ai- 
reaen in \ hr. the slat, of Santa Severn, s uU in mi l qua 9 Uhtlum unto mar? 
with a castle standing picturesquely ou ulya^n , jmntjit , iutunjm ah nfwjw 
the sea, and built upon a foundation lahn dummui umdnnpra Id, Adsu/qit 
of Pelasgic masonry, which, , in the a dm tun n<udaP The correctness 
opinion of antiquaries, marks the site of tins dtMMpliou still holds good, as 
of Pyrgoo, the ancient port and arsenal may be seen by the accompanying plan, 
of Come. A *, hr. more brings us to for although the port has been ire- 
Santa Marineila, with another castle, quenth destroyed and iedorcd, the 
and an equal run takes us to Civita foundation «» have alw ly > been pie* 
Vecehia, which alieady presents a pie- sened, and the ordinal tksmn has 
turesque aspect for some distance. never been departed * om. Su John 

KenniCi in his work on u Tsie Theory , 
<- Formation and Omirtrueihm ot Butiih 

Civita Vecchia. and Foreign 1 Lu hour * ” i London, 1854, 

\oL 5., p. says of tins port;— 

The station is i m. from the quon- u This, upon the whole, is a magnificent 
clam Pot ta Hmmuui, now removed, bat harbour, de i n *d upon scie tiue pun* 
the intervening space is being rapid H cipl s, mi t 4 .i icd n to chad with 
built on, and terms a fine esplanade, great dull, and may wc.il kuv ji com- 
overlookiug the sea. Opposite the parLuu with the L sun tiheiul ports of 
station, are 2 large bathing establish- modern times” 
meats much frequented by the Homans It has lost some of its importance 
in summer, fun .* The Orlando Hotel, since it ceased to he the only safe 
at the entry of the town, is now well harbour belonging to the Papal Govern- 
conducted, with much more mode- merit on the Mediterranean coast, mid 
rate prices than formerly. There is has been deprived of its privilege of a 
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free port. It is, however, still fre- 
quented by coasting-vessels and English 
collier- steam eis with coals for the 
Soman gas-works, as well as French 
and Italian passenger-steamers, and Is 
enlivened by occasional visits from 
men-or-war ami 3 achts. 

It is the intention of the Government 
to renew its commercial activity by 
establishing a free depot of merchandize 
in the buildings of the old Darseiia, 
marked on the plan as the Inner liar- 
hour. 

Returning to the historical vicissi- 
tudes of Civita Vecchia. 

The Emperor Trajan embellished 
the environs of the tow 11 with a magni- 
ficent villa and extensive the) me r, and 
provided for the health of the citizens 
by an ample supply of salubrious water 
from the Tolfa hills, brought in by an 
aqueduct, of w hicli remains were found 
during the construction, in 16%, by 
Innocent XII., of the new aqueduct, 
some of whose arches may be seen on 
the left of the Tolfa road, about a mile 
from the town. 

Centimoellee suffered greatly by the 
Gothic invasions during the reigns of 
the Emperor Gordian and his succes- 
sors to Theodosius and Valeutmian, but 
its final devastation was reserved for 
the Saracens towards the middle of the 
9th centy. They destroyed the town, 
filled up the port, sacked the Imperial 
villa, and, after killing many of the : 
citizens, drove away the remnant. 
Pope Leo IV., pitying the wretched 
condition of these houseless wanderers, 
built for them, in the short space of 8 
months, the town of Leopolis, subse- 
quently called Cenaile , on a hill between 
Centumcellas and Corneto, where its 
ruins are still discernible. 

Here the refugees resided for about 
70 years, until Pope Stephen VL, 
having Expelled the Saracens, restored 
in some degree the town and port of 
Oentumcelle, and brought back the 
former inhabitants, or their descen- 
dants, to their old residence, called 
since then (889) Civitas Vetus, cor- 
rupted into Civita Vecchkh The mediae- 
val history of Civita V ecchia, presenting 


the usual baronial and pontifical con- 
tests, would lead us into too much 
detail. (For a further account of this 
town see Handbook jor Central Jteb] 
Kte. 8 »>.j Jy 

A good history of Civita Vecehia is 
that by Sitr. Annovaz/.o, but a more 
modern and complete one will be pub- 
lished shoitlj by the bookseller 
Strambi, opposite the post-office, who 
is \ety obliging in giving information 
to . travellers. Pro lessor Muratori, 
resident in Civita V ecchia, is pro- 
foundly versed in historical and 
scientific subjects connected with the 
town, and is worthy of the great 
historian’s name which he bears. Per- 
sons interested in conehology will like 
to see the admirable collection of shells 
and marine plants arranged most 
scientifically, a work of many years, 
by Signor Donato, who lives next door 
to the Orlando Hotel, and is very kind 
in showing them. 

Another speciality is to be seen in 
the Pauline fortress, overlooking the 
port, which is also worth a visit for 
the fine view from the great tower. 
Signor Vivi, a Gov eminent employe in 
the castle, has a numerous Hock of 
carrier-pigeons, who live very happily 
in the great tower, and are good 
specimens of the best breed of that 
rapid messenger. Some of these birds 
have performed remarkable feats. 


Trajan’s Baths. 

[This excursion may he made con- 
veniently in a couple of hours by 
taking a one-horse cab for tw 0 or three 
persons, or a two-horse carriage or 
light omnibus for six or eight, paying 
5 fr, for the first and 7 to 8 for the 
second. The landlord of the Orlando 
Hotel will provide \ chicles at this 
rate.] 

The thermal waters of Civita Vec- 
chia have three distinct sources, all in 
the same direction, N.E. of the town, 
The most distant, now in disuse, is on 
a hill, 4 miles off, and a mile beyond 
the ruins of the Thermos Taurine, which 
. are crossed by the road to Tolfa, hut 
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of which the principal remains, com The road also crosses, at the dis- 
sistiug of vast vaulted halls, as .shown tance of 50 feet from the S.E. angle of 
in the accompanying plan, are situated the ruins given in the plan, the re- 
about 50 feet from the road, on the 1. mains of a circular building, 40 feet 
or N. side. The rains may be traced in diameter, which was probably a 
to the extent of 43u feet in the oppo- public bathing-hall The third source, 
site direction to the S, where they end called lv J'icoiu dia . from a wild fig-tree 
in a massive wall of reticulated work growing on the rock, a tra isition lime- 
running about 60 feet from B. to W. stone, being the most abundant and of 



the highest temperature (55° Cent.), where the temperature of the water is 
is the water now employed for them- 34° Cent. Its action is extremely 
peutic purposes, and is brought into beneficial in cases of chronic rheuma- 
the town in barrels with the loss tism, gout, neuralgia, scrofula, in- 
of only a few degrees of its caloric, ternal obstructions, ulcers, herpetic 
and is even sent to Home and else- eruptions, and cutaneous disorders of 
where. But bathers who prefer test- all sorts. 

ing the virtues of these springs on the The chemical substances held in 
spot, resort to the rains of Trajan’s solution by the aequa della Ficoncella 
Baths, and plunge into the reservoirs have been recently analysed in the 
(marked on the plan with arrows), following proportions per cent. 
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Muriate of lime 4 

Minute of soda ...... 10 

♦sulphate of soda 

Hulplutc ol magriCaU .... 15 

Oaiboiuto of lime dt> 

Sulphate ol lime 5 

SihciLe ol non ...... 0 

Tuas ot dibeiuc (/) .... a 


100 


A large building has been con- 
structed by the municipality of Orvita 
Veechia, on the esplanade opposite the 
sea, between the port ami the railway 
station, to serve as an hotel and bathing 
establishment for the use of these 
waters, but it is doubtful whether this 
intention can be carried out, as the 
waters, according to experiments lately 
made, would lose all their thermal 
heat after traversing three ‘miles of 
underg-'oimd conduits, besides which 
they leave such a deposit that the pipes 
themselves would soon be entirely 
obstructed. 

Tiie most advisable plan, therefore, 
for bringing these waters into more 
general use will be either to restore 
the ancient Thermae of Trajan, or to 
construct an entirely new establish- 
ment at the Ficoncella spring, and put 
it into communication by a convenient 
tramway with the town of Civita 
Vecchia. 

That such was the experience of the 
ancients is evident from the still exist- 
ing ruins of the magnificent thermal 
described above, and constructed on 
the site of one f of the springs, probably 
by Trajan, who likewise built the port 
of Centumeclko, and possessed a superb 
villa half- way between that flourishing 
WMicipium and the baths, of which 
some remains may be still seen on a 
spot 8. of the Tolfa road, identified 
with an eminence on which the Bel- 
vedere Villa, belonging to the Dc 
FHippis family, now stands. Trajan’s 
Villa is described by Pliny, lib. m. 
Jblpisl. <U, but bis silence with regard 
to the thermae bus led to the conjec- 
ture that they were subsequently con- 
structed by the Lhuperor Hadrian. 
Brick stamps found in the thermae 
during some excavations made by Big. 
Pietro Maim, m 1820, bore the con- 
sular dates of 12d and 104, whereas 


Trajan died in 1 17, so that the works 
if not commenced, were evidently 
continued by his successor. 

The anecdote related by Lampvidins 
( fa Uomiiumo — tk (msj)k mm a udc(itati$ 
a pm l Cmitunkhlli^ duitt <{uuo aft it& 12” 
<.vc . ) of that future Emperor having 
oidered his bath-sonant to be thrown 
into the furnace for nav iug heated the 
water too much, cannot allude to these 
naturally hot springs. 

Marcus Aurelius is mentioned by 
Pronto as visit in l, (Jeutumcelljc, but 
we have no farther allusion to the 
Therma* until the 1th centy M when, 
Jiutilius Xuwatianua described their 
origin, quality, and distance from the 
town in the following verses. (It in. 


“ Noso'juvM hum <Iu las <}/• iiniiiiii^ t hennas 
2hu mom, dilliuhs millibus n tubus. 

Non ilhe ' nun l ittus \ Ui ittLui jumo 
Mmph npi< tuuiituo sttlplmu* tiuuactlq. 
PiitUsodoiquolU^jUf ‘■apm dututuu ttvv , intern 
Uogit, ‘tad me Urn p uu* p< t mtur ,iqua\ 
CmUm, si ihjuimu t uu o iUei mtu tnmis 
lnvesti".ito ioiiti Uvaiuia di Uit." 


The Pontigenian tables cull these 
waters atpr^ turn i\ and setting aside 
poetical traditions to their "" origin, 
we may conclude that some thrm 
were constructed hole by a private 
individual named Taurus, and after- 
wards restored and enlarged by suc- 
cessive emperors. 

They probably shared the late of 
Centumceike in the havoc and pillage 
of the Gothic invasions from a.d, 176 

to Gil. 

But we have proof that they survived 
this disastrous period, and were still 
flourishing at the end of Urn 0th and 
beginning of the 71b century, in the 
mention made of them by 8. Gregory 
the Great (4 Dialog, e. 27 ). 

The date of their -final destruction 
by the Saracens, who destroyed all 
that remained of the town, imperial 
villa, and therma 1 . between 828 and 
8”> >, is equally 1 ' certain, and accounts 
for no farther allusion being made to 
them by median ai writer*, nor by 
Audria Baecio m his com pud tensive 
work 4 Dc Thermis.* 

The lame of these waters was not 
revived until the publication of Dr, G* 
Torraca\s work, in 1701, on the “ An* 
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t'icho terms Taurine existenti nel territorio 
di Civita VeccMa since when their 
virtues have been again recognised, 
and their use lias been much on the 
increase. 

In a visit to the ruins of Trajan’s 
Baths the lox er of botany will observe 
with interest, growing around and 
amid them, the rare plants, Bmjnoha 
pc tlna casfoha , Onohnjehis caput-(jaUi f 
(Pnanthe pimpineUoides , Salvia haema- 
thodcs , and Tenenmn iva t 

The Scab lose Iransilvonica and Pis- 
taolu Unties are abundant. The writer 
of the present description saw on the 
1, side of the Tolfa road, before reach- 
ing the Therm a, a gigantic specimen 
of the latter, forming quite a vigorous 
tree, at least 12 feet high, and very 
full of foliage, during an excursion 
made to the ruins in August, 1880. 


CORNETO (TaROUINII). 

The distance from Civita Vecchia by 
rail to the Corneto station is about 
12 m. Conveyances take travellers 
up to the town, a distance of 2 miles 

1 V fix). The railway follows the coast- 
line for about 2 m. to Torre di "Valda- 
liga, and then strikes more inland. It 
crosses the Mignone midway between 
the 2 towns. At the mouth of the 
stream is the tower ofBertaldo, called 
also of S. Agostino, from the tradition 
that on this spot the saint, meditating 
on the mystery of the Trinity, was 
rebuked for his presumption by an 
angel, who pretended to be engaged 
in emptying the sea, with a shell, into 
a hole in the sand. On the coast 

2 m., to the 1., is Porto Qkmcntino, 

Cornet© (Inns ; the picturesque old 
Gothic palace of the Vitelleschi fa- 
mily, on the 1. after entering the 
town, is more interesting architectu- 
rally than engaging as an hotel. The 
Grass! restaurant, opposite, has more 
modern pretensions, and provides 
lodgings in the town at the Piazza del 
Dnomo, 182, The visitor’s first care 
should be to engage the services of 
the official cicerone, Signor Antonio 
Frangioni, who is usually to be found 


at the municipal palace. Besides 
being the custode of the museum, he 
is the best guide to the necropolis and 
tombs, and to all that is -worth seeing 
in the town). 

This episcopal city, now containing 
4554 Inhab., rose in the middle ages 
from the ruins of the Etruscan Tar- 
quinii, whose site is about i-t m. N.E. of 
it. It was made a city by Eugenius IV, 
in 1432, and is surrounded by pictur- 
esque battlemented walls and towers, 
which belong probably to a still earlier 
period. The first bishop of Tarquinii 
was Apulejus, a.j>. 4o 5, but after the 
death of the fourth occupant the see 
was transferred to Corneto, which 
must therefore have been a place 
of some consequence before the close 
of the 6th century. It was remark- 
able during the struggles of IheGuelphs 
and Ghibelines for its attachment to 
the popes, and was the place near 
which Gregory XL landed when he 
brought back the Holy See from Av i- 
gnon to home. For more extensive 
information respecting the history of 
this most interesting city the visitor 
can consult the excellent work 'No- 
tizie Stonche Archeologiehe di Tar- 
quinia e Corneto’ (Home 1878), 
by the Chev. Luigi Dasti Sindaco of 
Corneto, to whose zeal and erudition 
| the formation of the new museum is 
! chiefly owing. The city stands on 
| a hill overlooking the Mediterranean, 

; and from ail parts of the coast it is 
a picturesque and imposing object. 
It occupies the W. extremity of an 
elevated plateau, the necropolis of the 
Etruscan city. 


Churches. 

There are 19 in Corneto* of which 
10 are ancient, viz. S. Maria di Gas- 
tello, S. Francesco, S. Giovanni, $ r 
Antonio, S. Marlino, S. Pancrazio, 
SB. Aimunziata, SS. Salvatore," S. Gia- 
como, and S. Maria di Valverde. 

The Gothic Cathedral, of the 12th 
century, commenced in 1121, on the 
site of a more ancient one, called S. 
Maria di Gastello, was so seriously 
injured by lightning in 1810 that it 
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is now abandoned : it is remarkable 
for a doorway with a round arch, for- 
merly covered with mosaics, on each 
side of which are some Latiu in- 
scriptions, recording the names of the 
bishops of Tarquiuii. There is a cn> 
lions pulpit of 1209 (the inscrip- 
tion on it says that it was made by 
Giovanni di Guido, a Roman citizen), 
with sculptures in a very rude style, 
especially of lions at the foot of the 
stairs leading to it. The tabernacle 
over the high altar, bearing the date 
of 1060, must have been placed here : 
from the older ch. The ciborium was 
made in 1108, from the following in- 
scription: "Johan jus et (Hutto il/«- 
gistri hoc ojm$ fcouwitJ In the 
aisle, forming a step, is a marble slab, 
inscribed with the words “Larfh. 
Velehas Thuicesu,” in Etruscan cha- 
racters. The sculptured ambo is a 
good work of the 13th centy., with the 
name of its author upon it. About 
half the Alexandrine pavement still 
exists, but a bold and graceful cupola 
over the great nave, which was 
thought to have been the first erected 
in Central Italy, was thrown dowu in 
1819 by a violent earthquake. The 
lofty tower was formerly surmounted 
by 4 statues of horses, which were 
found among the ruins of Tarquinii 
and placed at the angles of the cam- 
panile. 

The view from the W, terrace of 
the ch,, over the valley of the Marta, 
is very line. 

The present Duomo, dedicated to S. 
Margherita, is comparatively modern. 
When restored in 1877, the vault of 
the Vitdleschi chapel, built in 1443 , 
was found to possess precious frescoes, 
which had been whitewashed over in 
1642, after a fire in the ch. The 4 
divisions of the cupola and two large 
half - circles, having been carefully 
delivered from the plaster, were found 
lo represent S colossal Sybils, the 
birth of the Virgin and the marriage 
of St. Joseph, by Masolino da Pani- 
cale ami his talented pupil Masaccio. 

S, Paaerasrio, a parish ch. in the 
centre of the town, is a building of 
the llth centy,, in the mixed Italian- 
Gothic style. Peter of Arragon was 


anointed king in it by the bishop 
of Porto in 1204. The parish priest 
Beuedetti, writing in 1761, claims for 
this ch. a Gothic origin, adducing the 
baptistery lor iiumeision at the end of 
the build iw* near the belfry door. 
The Ir is detached on the 1. 

fck Maria, di tfaiverde, outside the 
W. angle of the city nails. The exact 
period of its construction is not known 
but the hells bear the date of 1211, 
It was restored by Julius II. in 1506, 
It has 8 naves, divided by columns 
and an altar-niche, of 1 450, exquisitely 
sculptured with figures in alto Hlim 
and ornamental work, 

S, Francesco, on the 1., near the Porta 
Tarquinia. This is a grand edifice, 
built about the year 12(H), with 3 
vaulted naves supported by pilasters. 
Two large pointed arches sustain the 
roof. 

The tribune is painted, and has a 
fine altar w ith 4 marble columns. On 
one side is a marble monument to 
Cardinal d’Angennes. The campanile 
is very lofty, ^ faced with squared 
stones, and enriched with 8 rows of 
arches, columns, and ovals, with a 
cupola at the summit and a railing 
round. 

In the middle of the faqade there is 
a lame round Gothic window. The 
adjoining content was frequently in- 
habited by Pope*?. In the choir is 
an altar picture on panel, with gold 
ground, representing the Virgin en- 
throned with the Infant Jesus and 4 
saints. It appears of the school of 
Giotto, and may have been painted by 
Masolino da Panicale when young, 

0. Giovanni Gerosolimitano, Built 
in the 13th centy. in good Gothic 
style, and possessed by the Knights of 
Malta, who had the obligation of keep- 
ing a hospital for pilgrims. On the 
facade, ih a frieze to the I. portal, is 
the front of a marble sarcophagus, 
probably from Tarquiuia. 

A, splendid marble Sepulchral Monu- 
ment to the Mezzopane fluidly, exe- 
cuted in 1 500, is placed under the 
hexagonal portico of (he garden of the 
ex-convent of St. Mark, 
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Many of the houses and churches of 
Corneto are ornamented with marbles 
and columns from the ancient city, 
and are at the same time interesting 
as affording good examples of Italian 
Gothic. 

The large Palace of Cardinal Vi- 
telleschi called the Palazzaecio, in its 
cloistered court, presents fine and 
characteristic details of the domestic 
Gothic of the 15th centy. It was 
begun in 1436, and finished by Car- 
dinal Giovanni Vitelleschi, Patriarch 
of Alexandria, the celebrated and suc- 
cessful general of the armies of Holy 
Church under Eugenius IV. 

The Palazzo Communale dates in its 
most ancient parts from a.d. 1 OuO. An 
arch gives a public passage through 
the building, over which rises a tower 
from which a splendid view is enjoyed. 
On the stairs are inscriptions record- 
ing restorations in the 15th centy. 
The great hall contains some frescoes 
painted in 1 029, illustrative of the his- 
tory of Corneto, among which is one tra- 
cing the origin of the city to the ancient 
Corytus, an assumption of antiquity to 
which Corneto has no kind of preten- 
sion. In the central compartment 
between the two windows are repre- 
sented the Senators of Rome in 1436, 
voting an equestrian statue to the 
valorous Cardinal Vitelleschi : 

4< Teiltio ab Romulo Roman.® 
Urbis Parenti.” 

The paintings in the Council-hall 
are by the modern painter Scappini, 
of Corneto. The archives coutain 
municipal acts and the Statutes of the 
city, dating from 1100. 


Mediaeval Towers. 

Very few towns in Italy can show 
so many of these baronial strongholds ; 
as Corneto, and their effect from a 
distance is striking, There are no 
fewer than 25 still existing in a more 
or less perfect state, and 13 bases of 
others partly levelled hut quite recog- 
nisable. 

The finest and loftiest is that on the 


1, of the facade of S. Maria in Gastello, 
which is perfect, excepting some 
damage to the facing of square stone 
from lightning. It is very slender 
and elegant. 

The other perfect towers are— one 
of the four belonging to the old Muni- 
cipal palace, one on the Piazza of S. 
Martino, and the tower of the Comme 
on the Piazza Nazionale, which, how- 
ever, only dates from 1512, having 
been built at the expense of Julius II. 
on the site of a much more ancient 
one. 

Palaces. 

Among the private palaces may 
be mentioned the P. Bruschi, with its 
charming gardens. The treasures of 
antiquity collected here are not united 
m a museum or gallery, but dispersed 
through the various floors and apart- 
ments. The upper garden, with its 
cypress-grove, in which have been 
placed several Etruscan sarcophagi, is 
a very striking point from the exten- 
sive view it commands over the sea, the 
Promontory of Argentaro, the southern 
islands of the Tuscan Archipelago, and 
the shores of the Mediterranean. The 
P. Falzacappa contains a small mu- 
seum of antiquities found in the neigh- 
, bourhood ; and Sig. Pianciani pos- 
sesses some specimens of Etruscan 
sculptures recently discovered. The 
Fratelli Bruschi are dealers in Etrus- 
can vases, scarabmi, and bronzes. 


Museum, 

This already important collection 
only dates from 1874, when the Munici- 
pality commenced excavations on its 
own account, with the express object of 
founding an Etrusco-Tarquinian Mu- 
seum, and has continued subsequently, 
with great success, 2300 objects having 
been obtained in the first five years. 

It is situated in Via dell Ospedale, 
No, 15, in a building formerly used by 
the Pontifical Government, as an er- 
gastolo, or prison for peccant ecclesias- 
tics, hut it is proposed, as the collection 
increases, to provide a more suitable 
2 Q 
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locality. There is an Italian cata- 
logue, extracted from the Chev. Dasti’s 
large work, which may be purchased 
on the spot ; but as it only brings the 
account up to 1S7S, and the disposition 
of some of the rooms has been changed, 
the following brief indication of the 
principal objects of interest (in July 
1880) will assist the visitor. 

Boom I. (Excavations, 1875-77). 

There are a number of cippi and 
slabs with Etruscan and Latin inscrip- 
tions. A door of a tomb of Phenician 
or Egyptian style, in grey nenfro stone. 
The hole is seen through which it 
was plundered. 20 large fragments of 
figures in alto-relievo, iound in a tomb 
in the circuit of the present cemetery. 
Bronze and iron weapons, and remnants 
of a chariot, with two bronze horse- 
hits in good preservation. The hoops 
of the wheels are of iron. 

Room II. (1879-80). 

On the 1. are several bronzes and 
vases from a Roman tomb. In a glass 
case are several vases in the early 
Corinthian style. On shelves around 
are vases and other objects. Q'n the 
it. are vases and tazze on 5 shelves. 

Room III. (1876-77). 

On the rt. wall are four Roman busts, 
from the ruins of Tarquinia. On a 
table in the middle is a noble vase 
(m. 0*46 x 0*37), representing the battle 
of the Lapithas and Centaurs. The 
figttes are red, and in the central part 
of the composition is the name Pan- 
thaios, probably the signature of the 
painter. This was found in March 1877, 
near the tomb Del Barone about 100 yds. 
from Secondi Arohi. On the 1. are 3 
large Italo- Greek vases, and 4 smaller, 
with several iazzc, On the rt. are 3 large 
amphorss representing Aurora rising 
from the sea, with 4 winged horses, 
and a grand banqueting table, with 
bearded and unbearded guests reclining 
on 5 couches, with 2 male and 1 female 
flute-players, servants, dancers, and 
conjurers; the composition comprises 
22 figures, Hercules and Hyppolita. 


' Room IV. (1877-78). 

Around 3 sides of the room are 
cabinets and shelves, with a variety of 
lamps, bottles, implements and vases of 
various forms and styles of painting. 

In a cabinet u T ith drawers, under the 
window to the 1., is a collection of 
jewellery, consisting of gem-rings 
mounted in gold, ear-rings, broach- 
shaped hair-pins, searabsei, necklace 
beads, dice of oblong form, and a gold 
frame for false teeth, of which one 
opening, the 4th from the left, still 
contains its tooth. The 2 outside open- 
ings, rather wider, fitted on to 2 good 
teeth, which the owner still possessed. 
Tills specimen of ancient "Etruscan 
dentistry is highly interesting. 

Room V. 

In the centre is a sarcophagus in 
nenfro , found at the Monterozzi, in 
1875. On the lid a recumbent figure 
of grave appearance, probably a priest 
of Bacchus, presents & patera to a thirsty 
stag. The 4 sides represent combats, 
that on the front comprising 9 figures, 
apparently Greeks and Phrycians. On 
the back warriors and Amazons, and 
on the short sides warriors in chariots. 
There are several amphotM, vases, and 
bronze cups, of which 2 are gilt inside. 
Under the window is a medallion re- 
presenting the Indian Bacchus; the 
eyes are white, 

Room VI. 

On the table between the windows 
are 3 very fine Italo-Greek painted 
vases. The centre one represents the 
gymnastic game of the discus. It was 
found entire in 1879. That on the 1, 
represents a quadriga, and on the rt, a 
scene from a Greek comedy. 

On the middle table is a drinking- 
cup (Rython) with two handles. On 
one side of it is a bearded and horned 
Silenus, on the other a beautiful female 
head, with hair confined by a net and 
ribbon, on which are marked the signs of 
the zodiac. The circumference of the 
cup is painted with an extremely deli* 
cate and minute chess-board pattern. 
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Boom VII. (1874-75). 

Under the window is a case of jewel- 
lery. A marble sarcophagus found at 
the Monterozzi in 1876 represents, in 
encaustic painting, Achilles sacrificing 
prisoners to the shade of Partroclus. 

On the cover is a reenmhent figure 
of a priest of Jove. In a case on the 
end wall are 7 mirrors, partly oxydized, 
probably from containing too large a 
proportion of copper. Analysis has 
shown them to comprise in 100 parts, 
15 of gold, 15 of silver, and 20 of cop- 
per. 

Two large Italo-Greek vases stand 
on a table. One found in 540 re- 
presents a Bacchic scene ; the other 
Hercules and Apollo disputing for a 
tripod. There is a large vase in 
Archaic style of the same subject, and 
another, found entire in 1879, of fine 
style. 

On a round table is one of the chief 
treasures of the museum, consisting of 
a tazza 54 centimeters in diameter, 
supposed to have been a votive offering 
from the Tarquinians to Jove. 

The dedication is scratched in Etrus- 
can characters under the foot of the 
tazza, It was found in many frag- 
ments in 1874, but was very skilfully 
restored. 

The inside represents a warrior, 
running with out-stretched sword. The 
whole circumference is occupied with 
an assembly of divinities on Olympus. 
On one side is Jove between Ganymede 
and V esta. Behind the latter is V enus, 
holding a flower and a pigeon, Near 
her is seated Mars, and, behind Jove, 
Minerva, Mercury, and Hebe. ! 

The names of the divinities are writ- 1 
ten over them in Greek letters. 

In the centre of the opposite side is 
Bacchus driving a quadriga, followed 
by a Bacchante with a thyrsus, playing 
with a young lion. Behind her is a 
bearded satyr, playing a double pipe. 
The name over him is Terpon, Another 
satyr, Terpes, carries a lyre and plectron, 
while another Bacchante, in front of 
the horses, bears a thyrsus in her right 
hand and holds the hind-leg of a goat 
with her left. This admirable tazza, 
much commented on by savants, is 


judged by them to have been wrought 
some years before the Peloponnesian 
war. 

The potter’s name, Euxitheos, ap- 
pears around the figure of the warrior 
mside. That of the painter, Oltos, is 
under the chair of Vesta. 

Boom VIII. 

is on the ground-floor. It contains 
several massive sarcophagi; one re- 
markable for having a Cerberus on the 
lid, and one at each corner. 

Boom IX. 

A grand marble sarcophagus has 
on its lid a colossal reclining figure, 
representing a corpulent middle-aged 
man partly draped. 

Another sarcophagus, called Del 
Magnate , has a lid in the form of a 
couch covered with a panther’s skin, 
j on which reclines a majestic personage 
wearing a crown and holding a patera . 
The four sides show, in painted bassi - 
rilievi, combats of Greeks and Amazons, 
Centaurs and Lapithse. Above this is 
a long Etruscan incription, painted red, 
and apparently recording the name and 
rank of the defunct, belonging to the 
Partunut family. 

There are several other sarcophagi 
urns, &c., in nenfro , from a tomb opened 
in November 1878, at the Monterozzi, 
in which 21 sarcophagi were found, of 
which five still remain on the spot. t 

Etruscan vases of different styles 
and shapes are admirably imitated 
by Signor Antonio Scappini, whose 
studio is in the ex-convent adjoining 
the church of Santa Maria di Cast^Jlo. 
Beautiful fac-similes, on large or 
small scale, may be obtained of him at 
moderate prices. 

Ancient City and Tombs. 

The site of Tarqinnii is about 1-]- m. 
from the modern city. It occupies 
a flat table-land still called Tur- 
china, and is surrounded by pre- 
cipices throughout nearly its entire cir- 
cuit, and encircled, as most Etruscan 
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cities were, by two torrents, the Al- only a number of shapeless mounds 
buco and Sarriva, which unite before overgrown with shrubs, or the open 
emptying themselves into the Marta, pits leading to the painted sepulchres. 

At the extremities of the hill were customs, the games, and the costumes, 
formerly two towers called la Civitella of one of the most extraordinary nations 
and la Castellina ; on the site of the of ancient Europe. The first disco- 
latter is a deserted convent. The hill veries were made here in the last centy., 
on which it stands was probably the by Mr. Byres, an Englishman residing 
arx or citadel of the Etruscan city, at Rome ; and most of the objects dig- 
Nothing now remains of the ancient and covered were sent to England, either to 
once magnificent city but some founda- the British Museum or to private coi- 
tions of buildings at the highest part of lections. The excavations were not 
the hill, consisting of parallelograms of pursued on a systematic plan, until 
soft stone, in the massive style of Etrus- JLucien Buonaparte purchased the prim 
can masonry, a fragment of the city wall cipalitics of Canino and Musignano, 
over an ancient arch on the N. side, and gave an impulse to the work by 
and a tomb sunk in the rock beneath his own interesting researches. The 
the surface like a cellar, and afford- great discoverer about Corneto has 
ing an unique exception to the Etrus- been Signor Avvolta, who considers 
can custom of burying their dead that the Necropolis extended over 
beyond the city walls. The posi- 16 square m„ and conjectures, from 
tion of 7 gates may be recognised: the 2000 tombs which have been 
from that on the S. side a paved opened in recent years, that their total 
road leads to Monterozzi, the Ne- number could not have been less than 
cropolis. Tarquinii was the religious, 2,000,000. Of the tumuli on the sur- 
if not the political metropolis of an- face of the Monterozzi, nearly all 
cicnt Etruria. It was founded nearly which are perfect enough to be ex- 
1200 years before the Christian era by amined appear to have had a circular 
Tar chon, who assisted iEneas against base of masonry surmounted by a cone 
Turnus. Demaratus of Corinth, who of earth. One of the most interesting 
settled here about b.c. 658, introduced now visible is known as the <s Mauso- 
manyofthe arts and customs of Greece, leo,” and is built of hewn blocks of 
and married a lady of the city. Ills travertine nearly 2 feet in length. The 
eldest son, a Lucumo or prince, at the interior is worthy of examination on 
suggestion of his wife Tcmaquil , when account of its vaulted roof terminating 
he migrated to Rome, assumed the in a square head. Among these tumuli 
name of Tarquinius Prisons. The fact in 1823 Signor Avvolta discovered the 
is interesting, not only in reference to virgin tomb which first directed the 
the early history of Rome, but because attention of European archaeologists to 
the names of Lucumo andTanaquii are Corneto. On digging into the tumulus 
of frequent occurrence in inscriptions for stones to mend a road, he broke 
found among the sepulchres. into the sepulchre of an Etruscan Lu- 

A deep and broad valley, through eumo or prince. u I beheld/' he says, 

whkih runs the Sarriva torrent, separates “a warrior stretched on a couch of * 

the rocky hill of Turchina from that rock, and in a few minutes I saw him [ 

of Monterozzi , the ancient Necropolis, vanish, as it were, under my eyes, for, 

This hill is one of the most instrue- as the atmosphere entered the sepal- ] 
tive sites of Etruria. Its surface is chre, the armour, thoroughly oxidised, j 
covered with an extraordinary collec- crumbled away into most minute parti- 
tion of tumuli, amounting to many eles; so that iu a short time scarcely a 
hundreds, exclusive of tiie painted vestige of what I had seen was left on 
tombs, which are invariably sunk be- the couch. Such was my astonishment, 
ueath the surface. A few years ago that it were impossible to express the 
the tumuli were comparatively per- effect upon my mind produced by this 
feet, hut they have now mostly disap- sight; but I can safely assert that it was 
paared, and the uneven surface presents the happiest moment of my life.” Of 
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the objects found in the tomb, the 
bronze lance and javelins were rusted 
into one mass ; and the golden crown 
was so fragile that all but a small por- 
tion, which passed into the hands of 
Lord Kinnaird, perished on its wray to 
Some, 

As there have been discovered in the 
necropolis of Tarquinia within the 
last half-century, and especially in late 
years, a vast number of painted tombs, 
of which 2S are still in more or less 
good preservation, it would take too 
much space to give detailed descrip- 
tions of each in a work like the present, 
hut for any one who wishes to go scien- 
tifically into the explanation of the sub- 
jects, and does not feel satisfied with the 
comments of the really well-informed 
local guide, Mr. Dennis’s illustrated 
volume in English, and the Chevalier 
Dasti’s work in Italian, will be excel- 
lent companions. The most convenient 
tombs to examine, for visitors disposed 
to content themselves with seeing a few 
as specimens, will be the following, 
known by the names allusive to the 
subjects depicted : — 

1. Cacciatore. 2. Leonesse. 3. 
Pulcell a. 4. Querciola, also Cac- 
CIA AL ClNGHlALE. 5. LEOPARDI, 
6. Lettg Funebre. 7. Triclinio. 
8. Baccanti. 9. Pantere. 10. Mokto. 
11. Txeone. 12. Quattro Stanze. 

Some notice is first given of Nos. 1, 
2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 9, because they have been 
more recently discovered. The others 
are described lower down. 

The tomb of the Gacciatore, opened I 
in 1873, is the first on the 1. on the Yia ! 
dei Monterozzi, hardly half a mile from 
the city walls, on going out by the 
Porta Clementina. 

It consists of 2 vaulted rooms, at a 
depth of 30 metres. The first is 
painted with figures returning from 
hunting, on the tympanum of the 
vault, opposite the entrance. A great 
number of festive little figures on the 
walls are engaged in various amuse- 
ments. 

The doorway into the second room 
is decorated with panthers. The upper 


part of the walls is painted with flying 
birds, against which slingers discharge 
stones from a rock. Under is a blue 
sea, with 3 boats, and sailors fish- 
ing in different inodes, with ducks and 
dolphins sporting around. On the 
pediment is a bearded man on a couch, 
holding a cup. An elegantly-dressed 
woman, with conical cap, reclines op- 
posite, caressing his chin and offering 
a wreath. Around are figures engaged 
in festive preparations. 

This was probably the earthly resting- 
place of some jolly sportsman, who 
was supposed to derive satisfaction 
from contemplating in his solitary cell 
scenes similar to those which had en- 
gaged his life. 

The Leonesse tomb, a little farther 
on the 1., opened in 1878, has been 
closed for some necessary repairs. 

The Puleeila, also on the 1., opened 
in 1873, is so called from the figure of 
a graceful young girl who appears in 
the subject of the painting, which is a 
funeral banquet. 

The Leopardi, on the rfc., has also 
been closed for repairs. 

The Letto Funebre, farther on the 
l.» is a tomb on the vault of which is 
painted a cat with a pigeon over its 
head. 

t On the 1. wall are horsemen, cha- 
rioteers, wrestlers, musicians and ban- 
queters. 

On the centre wall, a grand banquet 
table with male guests reclining, and on 
the rt. wall are the ladies of the party, 
with their attendants. A very rich 
and remarkable composition. 

The tombs of the Pantere and Bac- 
canti, lately opened, are also under 
repair. 

That of the Quattro Stanze, 1 m. from 
Corneto, is under the first arches (Primi 
Archi) of the aqueduct on the 1. of the 
ancient road from the Necropolis to 
Tarquinia. Opened in 1870, at a depth 
of 12 metres. It consists of 4 vaults, 
2 of which are painted with numerous 
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allegorical figures and. inscription, 
and the other 2 quite plain. 

Grotta duerciola, discovered in 1831, 
the largest and most magnificent of 
all the tombs of Tarquinii, although 
now extremely injured by damp, & c. 
The subjects of the paintings, which 
are quite Greek in their character, are 
a love-scene and banquet, with groups 
of dancers, horsemen, games, boar- 
hunts, &c. Copies of these paintings 
are preserved in the Gregorian Mu- 
seum of the Vatican, and a coloured 
engraving of them is given in Mrs. 
Gray’s work, though she has mistaken 
their meaning. Grotta del Triclinia, or 
Tomba Marzi, discovered in 1830, a 
fine chamber with a vaulted roof: it 
derives its name from the brilliant 
and lifelike paintings on the walls, in 
which several male and female figures 
are seen reclining on couches at a 
funeral banquet. The costumes and 
the arrangement of the tables, &c„ 
form a valuable illustration of Etruscan 
manners. On one of the walls is a 
representation of a dance, in which the 
arms and hands appear as if playing 
castanets. Copies of these paintings 
are also preserved in the Gregorian 
Museum, and in the Etruscan room 
of the British Museum. Grotta del 
Horto, discovered in 1832, a small 
tomb, remarkable for a painting re- 
presenting a girl and a lad laying 
out the dead body of an old man, 
while 2 men standing by appear to be 
manifesting their sorrow by frantic ges- 
tures. Over the woman’s head is the 
name 44 Thanaueil,” over the old man’s 
is the name 44 Thanarsaia,” and over the 
third man is the name 44 Enel.” The 
costumes are rich and very interesting, 
and Ihe whole scene, though perfectly 
simple in its character and Egyptian in 
style and execution, is extremely touch- 
ing. The other paintings represent the 
funeral dances and other ceremonies. 
This is now, perhaps, the most injured 
of all the tombs, the paintings all but 
effaced by water getting in. Copies of 
the principal subjects are preserved in 
the Gregorian Museum of the Vatican, 
and in the British Museum, the ori- 
ginals have nearly disappeared ; an 


engraving of them, is found in Mrs. 
Gray’s book, though the colouring is 
incorrectly given. Grotta del Tifone 
or de 5 Pompei, discovered in 1832 (now 
the most interesting to be visited), one 
of the largest tombs, with a roof sup- 
ported by a square pillar, bearing on 
2 of its sides the figure of the typhon, 
or angel of death, from which it takes 
its name. The sides of the chamber 
have 3 ledges, one over the other, 
on which several sarcophagi still re- 
main, with recumbent figures on the 
lids. Two of them are Roman with 
Latin inscriptions, supposed to be those 
of persons descended from the ancient 
Etruscan family of Pompus, the stkps 
probably of the Roman family of Pom- 
peius. The typhon represented here is 
a winged figure, with extended arms, 
supporting a cornice with his hands, the 
lower extremities terminating in ser- 
pents. On the rt. wall is one of the 
most remarkable paintings at Tarquinii, 
a procession of souls with good, and 
evil genii, the tallest figure being 
nearly 6 ft in height, and all the 
others as large as life. This proces- 
sion is almost the counterpart of one 
of the bas-reliefs at Morchia. The 
twisted rods which are so remarkable 
in those sculptures are here again seen 
in the hands of many of the figures, 
thus evidently denoting their funeral 
import. Mrs. Gray has given a repre- 
sentation of this subject in her work, 
hut it has suffered greatly since her 
drawing was made. The evil genius, 
or the Etruscan Charon, is black, with 
his head wreathed with serpents; he 
holds an enormous hammer in one hand, 
and the other, which terminates in a 
claw, is fastened on the shoulder of a 
youth: a female figure, still bearing 
marks of great beauty, and evidently 
representing the spirit of the deceased, 
follows, attended by another evil genius 
with a serpent twined around his head. 
Over the head of the youth are in- 
cribed the words, 44 Laris Pampas 
Arnthal Clan Cechase,” or Lars Pom- 
peius, the sou of Aruns. Grotta del 
Cardinal©, first discovered in 1699, re- 
discovered in 1760 by our countryman 
Mr. Byres, reopened in 1780 by Car- 
dinal Garampi, and made known by 
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Micali in 1808. This tomb is the 
largest known ; it consists of a single 
chamber, 54 ft on each side, with a 
roof supported on 4 square pillars, orna- 
mented with medallions, it appears to 
have been left unfinished ; the outlines 
of the figures on the walls may still be 
traced, but the colours have disappeared. 
The most interesting groups are those 
on the frieze, representing the good and 
evil spirits in the act of drawing in a 
car the soul of a deceased person to 
judgment ; they are engraved in Mrs. 
Gray’s book; and Mr. Byres’s drawings 
of them, made when they were almost 
in their original condition, were pub- 
lished in London by Messrs. Colnaghi 
in 1842, under the title of “ Hypogsei.” 
The evil genii are painted black, with 
their hair standing on end, and with ! 
black buskins ; most of them carry ham- 
mers in their hands. This painting is 
extremely curious, and it is much to 
be regretted that it has been seriously 
damaged of late years. The five fol- 
lowing tombs are near the E. extremity 
of the Necropolis, about 2 m. from 
the Porta Clementina. Grotta delle 
Bighe, discovered m 1827 by Baron 
Stackelberg, a single chamber, with a 
vaulted roof, painted white, black, red, 
and blue, with ivy-wreaths : over the 
door are panthers and geese. The 
walls are covered with paintings in the 
purest style of Greek art, arranged in 
2 compartments. On the lower one, on 
the rt. wall, is a group of dancers ; in 
the upper one are seen the bigac, or 
two-horse chariots, making prepara- 
tions for a race. On the 1. wall, in the 
lower compartment, is another group 
of dancers ; in the upper one are various 
gymnastic sports, gladiators preparing 
for the contest, and serpent-charmers. 
On the wall, opposite the door, the 
lower division has a representation 
of the funeral banquet, with figures 
crowned with myrtle ; above is another 
series of games, wrestling, leaping, &c., 
all highly curious as studies of costume 
and manners. Copies of these pictures 
are preserved in the Gregorian Museum 
of the Vatican and in the British Mu- 
seum. Grotta del Mare, a small tomb 
of 2 chambers, with 4 sea-horses on 
the pediment of the outer one, 2 on 


each side of a large shell. Grotta del 
Barone, or Grotta Kestner, discovered 
by Baron Stackelberg and Chev. Kestner 
in 1827; remarkable for some very 
brilliant and interesting paintings of 
horsemen preparing for the race, and 
of the competitors receiving chaplets as 
their prizes from a female ; the whole 
designed and executed in a style more 
resembling the Egyptian or the archaic 
Greek than any other examples at 
Tarquinii. Over the door are some 
sea-horses and dolphins. Grotta Fran- 
cesca, or the Grotta Giustiniani, dis- 
covered by Chev. Kestner in 1833, once 
covered with brilliant paintings, repre- 
senting the sports and dances observed 
at the Etruscan funerals ; but they are 
gradually disappearing under the effects 
of damp and exposure to the atmos- 
phere. Among the figures still visible 
are a dancing girl of uncommon grace 
and elegance of action, with a costume 
perfectly modern in its character ; and 
2 others, of lifelike attitude, playing 
j the castanets and the double pipes. 
Grotta della Scrofa Hera, the most in- 
accessible of the group here described, 
so called from a painting representing 
with singular spirit and freedom the 
hunt of a black wild sow by two hunts- 
men and several dogs. Below the pedi- 
ment containing this hunt is the repre- 
sentation of a banquet which is continu- 
ed along the adjoining wall. Most of the 
figures are obliterated or imperfect; but 
enough remains, both of them and of 
the furniture of the apartment, to show 
that the paintings belong to a period of 
Etruscan art when the Egyptian style 
had been discarded for the freer and 
more flowing outline of the Greek.* 
Grotta delle Xserizioni, discovered in 
1827, one of the most interesting of 
the series : over the door are 2 panthers, 
and in each angle of the pediment is a 

* The pamUngt> in tins tomb have greatly 
suffered fiom the negligence of $ he persons 
sent Irom Rome to copy them a few years 
ago on the part of the Government, by driving 
nails to support their tracing-paper mto the 
most beau hiu l parts of the groups — a sys- 
tem which has more contributed towards the 
destruction of the paintings at Come to than the 
effects of the atmosphere, and which has been 
repeated in almost all the tombs where copies 
were taken, 
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recumbent fawn with a goose at his 
feet, in the opposite pediment are 2 
lions, 2 deer, and 2 panthers, all parti- 
coloured. On the rt. of the entrance 
is a group of 2 figures, one represent- 
ing an old man holding a forked rod, 
the other a hoy about to lay a fish 
upon a low stool, or altar, as it is 
considered by those who suppose the 
old man to be the god of chastity, and 
the whole scene to represent a sacrifice 
to him. On the 1. wall are 2 men play- 
ing at dice at a hollow table, 2 men 
boxing with the cestus,and 2 wrestlers. 
A false door in the wall separates these 
from a procession of 4 horsemen and 
numerous attendants on foot, with dogs, 
&c., who appear to have just returned 
from a race ; the forms of the horses 
surpass anything ever imagined by a 
modern horse-breeder. A bacchic dance 
fills the next space, with dancers and 
numerous attendants bearing vases and 
wine-jugs ; and beyond the second 
false door the space is occupied by a 
bearded figure, attended by a slave 
bearing boughs of trees in his hand. 
These paintings, by their hard out- 
line and exaggerated details, bear 
evidence of their high antiquity, and 
are probably the oldest which are 
now accessible in this locality. Almost 
all the figures are naked or nearly so, 
and almost every one of them hears an 
inscription; but although the letters 
are still legible, the meaning of the 
words is either altogether unknown, 
or a matter of conjecture. Copies of 
the paintings are preserved in the 
Museo Gregoriano of the Vatican, and 
in the British Museum. 

Besides those enumerated and de- 
scribed above, there are in the same 
localities the tombs of the Polifemo 
(opened in 1868) — Vasi dipin n 
(ltt73) — Vnccrno (1873) — Morente — 
Poxcinella (1872) — Secqndi Aiichi 
(1874) — Porta di Bronzo (1374) — 
Two (not yet named) (1874, reclosed 
for repairs)— -Deoli Atjguri (1878). 
This last is a most important dis- 
covery, as indicative of the period at 
which the archaic style of art in the 
decoration of the Tarquinian necro- 
polis began to lose some of its rigidity 
and adopt more natural proportions 


Borne, 

and graceful attitudes in the delinea- 
tion of figures. 

The subject appears to be the fune- 
ral rites of some individual defunct, 
one incident of which is that his 
favourite mastiff dog is going to be 
sacrificed to his master’s manes, not- 
withstanding his own savage resist- 
ance to the intentions of the victim- 
anus. 

Mr. Dennis gives the following 
general classification of these painted 
tombs in the order of their antiquity — 

1. The Archaic, or purely Etruscan. 

2. The Gi\eco-Etruscan. 

3. The Eomano-Etruscan. 

He, concurring with other critics, as- 
signs the greater antiquity in the 1st 
class to the tombs of the Tscriuoni and 
2 for to. Then come the Barone, Vecchio, 
and Vasi Dipinti. After the Monbondo 
and Pulcinclla, 

In the 2nd class arc the Citnrcdo (re- 
closed), Triclmio, Bighe, Qucrciola , BuU 
cella , letto FunebrC , Oaeciatori, Fran- 
cesca, and Scrofa Kera (reclosed). 

In the 3rd, the Oreo , Scudi, Bruschi 
\ (reclosed), Oardmale , and Tijone. 

; The indefinite antiquity of the ear- 
liest class can only compare with the 
[ archaic productions of Hellenic art, 

| stretching from unknown ages to the 
5th centy. b.o. The 2nd class must 
be later than the middle of that centy., 

| because Pliny says that Polygnotus, 
who flourished then, was the first to 
draw women with transparent gar- 
ments, to display teeth in open mouths, 
and give expression and character to 
faces. This class must also be piior 
to the 6th centy. of Rome, at which 
period begins the 3rd class. 

Mr. Dennis observes that the tombs 
of the 3rd class make direct reference 
to Etruscan mythology. The earlier 
sepulchres represent the most joyous 
moments of earthly existence, although 
perhaps such scenes were then truly 
descriptive of funeral rites and cus- 
toms. Later, only divinities, demons, 
and disembodied spirits are portrayed. 
It is also only on objects and monu- 
ments of later date that genii or 
divinities are found taking part in 
human affairs. ^ Why this change? 
The only solution appears to be that 
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in earlier ages the religion of Etruria 
savoured of Egypt, and the people 
were so enthralled by the hierarchy 
that they dared not represent, or per- 
haps contemplate, the mysteries of 
their creed, but, after intercourse 
with Greece, Etruscan religion and 
art lost their oriental character, and 
the people ventured to look behind 
the veil till then drawn by the augur 
and auruspex. 

As to the question, How far may 
these painted walls be received as fair 
specimens of Etruscan art ? it is to be 
presumed that the necropolis of Tar- 
quinii, the ecclesiastical if not political 
metropolis of Etruria, would be 
adorned with the best frescoes then 
obtainable, as its tombs were enriched 
with the most elaborate works in gold 
and jewellery and the choicest speci- 
mens of fictile art. Micali, however, in 
his treatise on the ancient inhabitants 
of Italy (V. II. p. 246), opines that all 
these wall-paintings were the works 
of provincial artists. In either case 
their value as being so strikingly illus- 
trative of Etruscan creeds and customs 
remains the same. 

About a mile from Corneto, a little 
on the rt. of the road to Viterbo, is 
a most interesting tomb, called La 
Mercareccia, cut out of the rock, and 
originally decorated with pilasters and 
friezes, with figures of lions, bears, 
sphinxes, and human victims. The 
interior of the outer chamber of this 
tomb, now scarcely accessible, which 
shows that it was the last home of 
some Etruscan great man, was co- 
vered with bas-reliefs representing 
on the frieze combats of wild beasts, 
and on the wall below figures of 
men and horses nearly as large as 
life. This very interesting example of 
the internal sculptures of Etruscan se- 
pulchres has been unfortunately allowed 
to fall into ruin: and the principal 
figures have been so much injured by 
the shepherds who for years have used 
the tomb as a sheepfold, that most of 
the figures are obliterated. The draw- 
ings of our countryman Mr. Byres have 
however preserved to us the outlines of 
these sculptures, and of the paintings 


which covered the walls of the inne r 
chamber. The roof terminates in a per- 
pendicular shaft 20 feet deep, which 
communicates with the plain above, and 
originally formed, no doubt, one of the 
entrances to it. 

In the neighbouring cliffs are seve- 
ral caserns of enormous size, then* roofs 
supported by huge pillars hewn out of 
the rock. Whether these excavations 
were used as cavern temples by the 
Etruscans, or were merely quarries 
from which they derived the stone 
for the building of Tarqumii, they are 
curious and well deserving of a visit. A 
company has recently been formed for 
executing a complete and systematic 
excavation of Tarquinii. 

Graviscas, the port of Tarquinii, was 
situated at the mouth of the Marta ; the 
site is still marked by some remains of 
massive masonry, about 1-J m. from the 
stat. 

The roads leading from Corneto to 
Ponte della Badia, the site of Vulci, 
and to Toscanella, 20 m., the ancient 
Tuscania, are practicable for carriages. 
There is also a good provincial road 
from Corneto to Viterbo, through 
Monte Romano and Vetralla, about 
30 m. A diligence runs 3 times a 
week. Erom Monte Romano there is 
a bridle-road to Ailumiere and Tolfa, 
passing through very romantic scenery. 


Ponte Bella Badia (Vulci). 

Travellers who visit Vulci had better 
make Montalto their head-quarters, 
but the Locanda (Cesarini’s) is a 
very miserable affair: no conveyance 
but a cart is to be had, and they- will 
find no accommodation in the castle 
at the Ponte della Badia, which be- 
sides swarms with vermin, and is deso- 
lated by malaria after the middle of 
J une. Oanino is also dangerous from 
malaria during the summer months. At 
Montalto they must also &upply them- 
selves with provisions, as none are to be 
obtained elsewhere. Vulci is 18 in, N.W, 
of Corneto. [It would be advisable to 
obtain an orderfrom Prince Torlonia, and 
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writ e be forehand to bis agent, Hvho lives at 
Musignano or Canino, to send a person 
with the keys of the tombs to meet the 
visitor at Ponte della Badia : by tliis 
means time and possible disappointment 
will be saved.] The road follows that 
from Crvila Vecehia to Leghorn (de- 
scribed m The. 83 of Handbook for Cen- 
tral Rah}) as far as Montalto, when a 
branch road of 6 or 7 m., practicable 
for light carriages, strikes inland to the 
Ponte della Badia, and the castle which 
adjoins it. This eastle, a fortress of the 
middle ages, with towers and battle- 
ment s, forms a picturesque object as it is 
approached. It is situated on a pre- 
cipice above the I. bank of the Flora, 
which is still spanned by the magnifi- 
cent bridge, partly Etruscan and partly 
Homan, from which it derives its 
name. The bridge, which seems to 
form part of the fortress, spans the 
ravine with a colossal arch, about 115 
feet above the river. The piers of the 
bridge are built of masses of red tufa, 
without cement, and are evidently 
Etruscan ; the masonry which encases 
them, and the travertine arch above, 
are as clearly Homan; so that we 
may at once regard the bridge as a 
Homan work on Etruscan piers. The 
width of the bridge is 10 feet, and the 
parapets are so high as to shut out the 
prospect on all sides : in one of these 
parapets is a channel which served for 
the passage of an aqueduct, the waters 
of which, in ages long gone by, oozed 
through the masonry and formed enor- 
mous masses of stalactites, which still 
overhang the side of the bridge above 
the smaller arch on the rfc, bank. Be- 
yond the bridge, a plateau of 2 m. in 
circuit, bat elevated above the rfc. bank 
of the Flora, was the site of ancient 
Yulci, a city destroyed by Titus Co- 
runcauius after the fall of Tarqninii; 
it is still known as the Piano di Yolei 
or di V occ : sc areely any ancient remains 
are now visible, and of those there are 
very few fragments which are not Ho- 
man, and some of as late a date as tho 
time of Constantine. The Necropolis 
of Yulci occupied the table-land on 
both banks of the Flora ; that on the 


1. is supposed to have been connected 
with the city by one or more bridges, 
but the remains of one only are vi- 
sible, at a spot called “ II PeLgoP 
The first excavations were made here 
in 1828, and in the course of a few 
months Lucien Buonaparte brought 
to light, within a space of about 4 
acres, no less than 2000 vases and 
numerous other Etruscan specimens. 
The brothers Campanari, and others 
who had land in the neighbourhood, 
soon joined in tlie search, and from 
that time Yulci has been an inex- 
haustible mine of Etruscan art, con- 
tributing wealth to the proprietors, 
and enriching the museums of Lon- 
don, Pans, St. Petersburg, Munich, 
and Berlin. The tombs at Yulci 
are, with one exception, beneath the 
surface of the soil. So great has been 
tbe mercenary character of tlie excava- 
tors that scarcely a tomb has been 
opened for years which has not been 
filled up with earth as soon as it had 
been riled of its contents, and, when 
those contents have not appeared to 
the excavator to possess a money value, 
they have been wantonly destroy ed. It 
is, therefore, hardly surprising that there 
is only one tomb now accessible in the 
Necropolis on the side of tlie Ponte della 
Badia, the “ Grotta del Solo e della Lu- 
na,” a very curious one of 8 chambers, 
with moulded ceilings and panels on 
the walls, all cut in the rock. Near 
this was situated tbe first painted 
tomb discovered at Yulci, now entirely 
destroyed, but the paintings of which 
are fortunately preserved by copies in 
the British Museum and in tlie Museo 
Gregoriano at the Yatican. Not far 
from this was the tumulus opened by 
Campanari in 1835, and in which he 
found the skeleton of a warrior with 
his helmet on his head, his ring on Ms 
finger, and his bronze shield still hang- 
ing beside him on the wall An ad- 
joining chamber, in which were found 
some beautiful vases, was evidently the 
tomb of tho warrior’s wife. In another 
near tliis was found the skeleton of a 
child surrounded by its toys. In the 
Necropolis on the other side or E. of the 
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river more than 6000 tombs have been I Motto , is remarkable ; it is about 200 


opened, and jet there is hardly one 
which lias been left open. In the middle 
of the plain, however, is the remark- 
able tumulus called <£ La Cvcumettu” 
50 feet high, and about 700 feet in 
circumference, which was opened by 
Lucien Buonaparte m 1829 : the mound 
was encircled by a wall of massive 
blocks. Above this wall were disco- 
vered some small sepulchral chambers, 
and on the centre of the mound were 
2 towers about 40 feet high, one 
square, the other circular, having seve- 
ral sphinxes and fabulous animals on 
their summits, while, at their base, a 
long passage guarded by sphinxes led to 
2 small chambers of massive masonry, 
containing some fragments of bronze 
and gold, and bearing evident proofs 
that they had been already rifled. A 
fantastic restoration of this tomb, with 
a square and 2 round towers, has been 
given in M. Noel Des vergers’ 4 Etrurie 
et Eirusques,’ from a painting existing 
in the Villa at Musignano. The great 
central sepulchral chamber, from that 
author’s description, appears not yet to 
have been discovered. Near tins tu- 
mulus is a small low one called La 
Rotunda, walled round with a single 
course of stone, in which some very 
beautiful vases were discovered ; and 
beyond another called the Cucumel- 
letta, which was opened in 1832, and 
found to contain 5 chambers. In 
that part of the Necropolis of Vulci, 
west of the Ponte Sodo, called Pollc- 
drara, was opened the extraordinary 
tomb, in which a bronze effigy of an 
Etruscan lady, and a marble figure 
of another, with Egyptian vases and 
ostrich-eggs painted with Egyptian 
sphinxes, Egyptian alabaster figures, 
and ointment-pots in the form of Isis, 
a bone spoon, 2 bronze cars, and other 
objects of the highest interest, were 
found. After being long suspended, 
the excavations at Vulci were resumed 
in 1857 by the late Signor Eran§ois and 
a society of antiquaries, when some 
curious and tm touched sepulchres were 
discovered. One of these, on the height 
above the Flora, and near the Font# 


yards from the Cueumella, and is ap- 
proached by a subterranean road and 
gallery 100 feet long, opening info a 
vestibule containing graves of children. 
The principal sepulchral chamber open- 
ing out of tliis has a pyramidal roof: in 
it were found several sarcophagi, urns, 
&c., whilst the walls were covered with 
paintings in a purely Etruscan style — 
a rare circumstance amongst tlie sepul- 
chres at Vulci : one on 1. hand wall 
| representing Achilles sacrificing to the 
manes of Patroelus, where wo see 3 
youths or captives hound conducted 
by Ajax, the son of Oileus, to the prin- 
cipal immolate, Achilles ; near whom 
stand a hideous Charon, a winged Iris, 
a figure with flowing hair supposed to 
represent the shade of Pafcroclus, hav- 
ing the word Hinthial in Etruscan 
characters above and Agamemnon. 
Another painting show's us Ajax and 
Cassandra at the altar of Minerva* 
On each side of one of the doors two 
venerable figures beneath palm-trees of 
Nestor and Phoenix, with their names, 
and near them two warriors who have 
transfixed each other with their swords, 
perhaps Eteocles and Polynices. On 
the wall opposite the sacrifice to Pat- 
roclus is a purely Etruscan scene, a 
military sacrifice. In one corner are 
figures of Mastama, the Serving Tul- 
lius of the Romans, cutting the bonds 
that bound the hands of Oelcs Ve- 
benna. There are several other paint- 
ings, nearly all accompanied with 
Etruscan inscriptions, and above an 
elaborate frieze painted with imaginary 
animals, such as griffins, sphinxes, the 
Etruscan Cerberus, and panthers, bulls, 
deer, and horses devouring '-each 
other. When first discovered the co- 
lours of these extraordinary paintings 
were most brilliant and admirably pre- 
served.* Out of the central chamber 
open on each side 6 smaller crypts, 
and beyond another central chamber $ 

* Most of the paintings have been given, 
although not doing them justice, m M. Noel 
Desverger’s work above cited, and better still in 
the ‘Monument! Inediti/ vol. ii,, and ‘ Bulletmo * 
(1863) of the Roman Institute Archeologico. 
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on tlic sides of which are the paintings hind it several amphora, which pro- 
of the sacrifice to Patroclus. In the bably contained ashes, with Greek 
centre of this imier chamber is a sepul- names and inscriptions on the handles, 
chral nrn with bas-reliefs of a human This most interesting tomb lias been 
figure on two of its sides, and be- again momentarily walled up, until 
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copies have been made of the paint- 
ings, which when last seen were still 
in excellent preservation, retaining 
all their brilliancy of colour. Several 
specimens of elaborately worked Etrus- 
can jewellery were also found in this 
Ilypogseum, which are now in the 
Louvre. Some tombs have becnrecently 
opened on the side* of the cliff overlook- 
ing the Fiera, and it is probable that 
others would be discovered on removing 
the luxuriant vegetation which con- 
ceals their entrances. Of the many 
thousands of beautiful vases which 
have been brought to light at Tulci, 
every museum in Europe contains so 
many examples that it is unnecessary 
to particularize them further than to 
say that by far the greater part of them 
are of Greek workmanship, and many 
bear the same artists’ names which are 
seen on those of Campania and Magna 
Gracia. 


Musignano. 

Musignano, 40 A Inhab., was pur- 
chased by Lucien Buonaparte in the 
pontificate of Pius YII., and consti- 
tuted, with Canino, the joint princi- 
pality from which he derived his title 
as a Roman prince; it now belongs 
to Prince Torlonia, by whom it was 
purchased on the return of the de- 
scendants of Lucien to Prance, in 1854. 

The village of Canino, 2010 Inhab., 
presents no object of interest beyond 
sepulchral excavations in the cliff on 
which it stands. There is a “ Locanda ” 
in the village, but it is both miserable 
and dirty. In the parish ch. is a 
monument by Pampaloni, of Plorence, 
raised to Lucien Buonaparte by his 
children; he died at Viterbo, and, as 
well as Ins 2nd wife, is buried here. 

Canino, Musignano, and Ponte della 
Badia may be visited without any kind 
of danger from malaria except in the 
months of July, August, September, 
and October. 

At a short distance from Canino 
rises the mountain of the same name 


(1380 ft. above the sea), like an island 
in the midst of the great plain of 
the Fiora, Like Soracte, it is formed 
of secondary limestone, and the sur- 
rounding Maremma of volcanic dejec- 
tions, similar in age and nature to those 
of the Roman Campagna. Physically 
and geologically, therefore, the peak 
which towers over the Fiora is in every 
respect similar to its more classical 
neighbour on the banks of the Tiber. 
An excursion to the summit will well 
repay the fatigue of an ascent. The 
panoramic view from it is very exten- 
sive. Near the S. base of the moun- 
tain are some ruins of baths and dwell- 
ings of the Roman period, probably 
belonging to a villa of the time of the 
early Osesars. 


Toscanella (Tuscania). 

Toscanella is 15 m. from Vulci, 20 
from Corneto, 16 from Montefiascone, 
15 from Viterbo, and 21 from Votralla. 
It has a population of 3485 Inhab. 
From Corneto, and Viterbo, the road 
is a first-class provincial one. A 
poor Inn, entitled the Albcrgo , has 
been opened near the centre of the 
town, with clean bedrooms and 
trattoria upstairs, but it will always 
be wise for the traveller to provide 
himself with introductions to some 
resident family in the town. If 
he visit it from Corneto, the journey 
will occupy from 3 to 4 hours by a 
good carriage-road. Leaving Corneto, 
the road descends into the valley of 
the Marta, which it crosses and fol- 
lows for some miles, winding round 
the base of the hill on which the 
town is built. It then enters on an 
undulating but depopulated country, 
which offers no attraction until the pic- 
turesque medisoval towers and battle- 
monted walls of Toscanella brirsfc upon 
the view. A large chamber in the rock, 
near which the road passes between the 
two towns, supplied many antiquities to 
the British Museum. The foundation of 
Tuscania is attributed by some author- 
ities to Ascanius, the son of iEneas, 
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but its early history is involved in the well as Etruscan. It is supposed to 
general obscurity which hangs over so occupy the site of a Roman bath, the 
many cities of Etruria. The modern latter built on the foundations of an 
name is traced to the beginning of the Etruscan temple. Near the cathedral 
14th centy., when Toscanella, from its is the ch. of Sta. Maria, decorated on 
commanding position on a hill over- the outside with fantastic sculptures 
looking the plain, was a place of con- similar to those of the cathedral: it is 
siderable strength. Nothing can be supposed to bo a cent y. older than S. 
more picturesque than the appearance Pietro. There is a large fresco of the 
of the town, surrounded by its walls Last Judgment at the end of the apse, 
and towers, which carry the mind probably of the 14th centy., and a 
back to the middle ages, when it was good altar-piece of Virgin and Child, 
one of the strongholds of Francesco of the Siennese school. The ch. of S. 
Sforza, and sustained many a siege in Maria also contains a curious pulpit 
the eventful struggles of that period. in the same style as that S. Maria 
The Mil of San Pietro, which is out- cli Gastello at Cometo, and probably 
side the modern town, was most pro- of the same period (13th centy.). 
bably included within the walls of the Beyond these ecclesiastical edifices 
ancient city, and in all probability was there is nothing of any interest in 
itsArx. The summit is still surmounted Toscanella, except the house and gar- 
by some square double towers of me- den of the Campanari family, known 
diaeval masonry, constituting very throughout Europe as having been 
striking objects from all parts of the among the first and most successful 
surrounding country. Very little now labourers in the field of Etruscan 
remains of the ancient city beyond sub- exploration. Their residence is one 
slruetions and sewers, and some roticu- of the most interesting in the town, 
lated work of Roman times. In the and contains some valuable tombs, 
valley beneath, the ruins of a circus and other treasures discovered in the 
have been discovered. excavations. Many of those are not 

On the height of SanPietro is situated so easily removable as the lighter ar« 
the Cathedral, dedicated to St. Peter, a tides, which speedily find purchasers, 
very interesting edifice in the earliest and therefore they may now be al- 
Italian Grothic styles it is supposed to most considered as permanent fix- 
date from the 9th or 10th cent., and is times on the premises, The garden is 
built of fragments of ancient buildings : unique m character and arrangement ; 
the great doorway has a rich round- sarcophagi, with full-length portrait 
headed arch, with a rose-window and figures of every variety and of every 
arcaded galleries above, the whole en- age upon their lids, are scattered here 
riehed with a-ome very curious sculptures and there among the shrubs and trees ; 
of the Trinity, angels, saints, men, devils, and in one part of the garden is the 
ehimasras, beasts, birds, and reptiles of facsimile of a tomb which was opened 
extraordinary variety and of most gro- by Big. Campanari in 1839, constructed 
tesque expression. The interior was on the exact model as to size and 
once covered with frescoes, but they arrangement, and containing 10 of the 
have nearly disappeared, from damp and 27 urns and other articles found in the 
neglect. The columns which support original sepulchre. The figures on these 
the roof were evidently taken from sarcophagi, of both males and females, 
ancient biiilclmgs. The font Tests on a are in recumbent attitudes ; they hold 
Pagan altar. Prom the nave a Right of goblets in their hands, and form to- 
steps leads to the high altar, beneath gether a family banquet of the dead, 
which is a crypt, a curious fragment of As a large portion of the treasures dis- 
mediaeval architecture. Its 28 marble covered by the Campanari have found 
columns seem to have been collected then* way to the Gregorian Museum, 
from all kinds of buildings, Roman as we need not more particularly describe 
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them here. A pair of dice found here, 
hearing Etruscan words instead of 
numerals, gave rise to much contro- 
versy in their interpretation. They 
are now in the Cabinet des Medaillcs 
at Paris. On the heights opposite 
Toscanella, and in the cliffs of the 
ravines around it, we may still trace 
the site of the ancient Necropolis. 
The most interesting tomb accessible 
is that called the G-rotta della Re- 
gina, of late years much injured, 
a large irregular chamber with 2 
massive columns supporting the roof, 
and remarkable for its labyrinth, a 
passage cut in the rock and commu- 
nicating from one wall of the tomb 
to the other. Most of the Etruscan 
tombs at Toscanella are beneath the 
surface like those at Yulci. Sig. Yalery, 
an apothecary, has a large assortment 
of bronzes, vases, scarabcei, &c., for 
sale; his prices are high, but he will 
stand heating down. 

No traveller who has not visited 
from some other point the extraordinary 
cavern-tombs of Soocma should leave 
Toscanella and its neighbourhood 
without extending his excursion to 
that locality. Before, however, we 
notice Sovana and some other Etruscan 
sites which must be passed on the way, 
it may be as well to mention, for the 
information of tho«e who desire to pro- 
ceed to Yiterho, that a good road from 
Toscanella leads direct to that city, 
about 4 hrs.’ drive. On leaving Tos- 
canella the road winds up a valley filled 
with ancient tombs, excavated in the 
rocky precipices like those which occur 
bo abundantly in all the valleys of 
this district. Erom some parts of the 
road the 4 Etruscan cities of Corneto, 
Toscanella, Yiterho, and Montefiascone 
are visible at the same time, and form 
one of the most striking panoramas 
of the journey. At about two-thirds 
of our way between Toscanella and 
Yiterho, but 2 m. on rt. of the road, 
is Cast el d’Asso, with its cavern- 
sepulchres. The traveller may visit 
them without difficulty en route^ but 
it will perhaps be more desirable 
to proceed direct to Yiterho, and 


make Castel d’Asso the object of a 
separate excursion from tliat town : 
in fact, the tourist may advantageously 
make Viterbo (’where ttcheuardi's hotel, 
with cafe-restaurant on the Corso, can 
be recommended, with very moderate 
charges. There are also the Awtcio, 
in the Piazza, the Americano, and the 
Moro, where the cookery is good) his 
head-quarters for a day or two, and ex- 
plore the many interesting objects in 
the town and neighbourhood. They 
are fully noticed in the Handbook for 
Central Italy (Etc. 105). 3 m. before 
arriving at Yiterho the road passes 
about \ m. from the sulphureous baths 
of i Bailie ami on rt. 


SOYAtfA (StTAKa). 

To reach Sovana travellers should 
drive from the Albegna station, on the 
Maremmana riy., to Pitigliano, a dis- 
tance of 32 m. Carriages can he ob- 
tained by telegraphing to Sig. Ridolfi, 
owner of the post-carriages at Marci- 
ano, which is on the road to Piiigliano, 
20 m. from the station. The charge 
for a 2-horse carriage is 35 fr. Erom 
Marciano a splendid view is enjoyed 
over the Maremma and sea. Jlorses 
may be engaged at Pitigliano to reach 
Sovana, 3 m. distance, through a wild 
rocky country, intersected with deep 
ravines. A good carriage-road is now 
in course of construction. Pitigliano 
may also be reached from Toscanella 
by a good carriage-road through Marta, 
Yalentano, and Patera, where there are 
large sulphur-mine* , now worked by a 
French company. Between Yalentano 
and Patera the road skirts the Ingli rim 
of an extinct volcanic crater, which 
formerly enclosed a lake, now drained 
and converted into a fertile valley. 
From the height near Valcjifano a 
splendid view is obtained over the lake 
of Bolsena and its picturesquely wooded 
banks. The distance from Toscanella 
to Pitigliano by this route is about 
35 m and a carriage should be obtained 
for 40 f. Travellers had better furnish 
themselves with provisions. 
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At Pitigliano tolerable accommoda- 
tion for a night or two may he had at 
the inn, La Sonia ; hut at Sovana there 
is absolutely no accommodation. 

Travellers on horseback may take 
the bridle-road from Toscanella to 
Ischia, 14 m., thence to Earnest, 3-m., 
and on to Pitigliano, 12 m., making a 
round, if desired, to Castro. All the 
places we have mentioned occupy Etrus- 
can sites, though their ancient names 
are either unknown or objects of conjec- 
ture. Ischia stands on a tongue of land 
between deep ravines, the sides of which 
are full of tombs. Eamese is in a simi- 
lar position, and is supposed to occupy 
the site of Maternum, a station on the 
Via Clodia: it contains a palace belong- 
ing to Prince Chigi. Castro, which gave 
a Ducal title to the ex-king of Naples, 
as descendant from the Farnese family, 
7 m. W. of Farnese, also occupies an 
Etruscan site, supposed by many to be 
that of Stalonia, on a tongue of land 
near the Olpeta torrent, 2 m. above 
its junction with the Fiora, surrounded 
by ravines deeper and gloomier than 
any others in this district; but the 
town is a wilderness, having been 
levelled to the ground by Innocent 
X., as a punishment for the supposed 
murder of the bishop of the see by one 
of the dukes of Farnese. Pitigliano 
stands, like the towns we have de- 
scribed, on a tongue of land separated 
from the neighbouring plain by deep 
chasms, the sides of which are filled 
with tombs and columbaria. Near one 
of the gates, called the Porta di Sotto, 
are some fine fragments of the city 
wall, 8 courses high, and in the best 
style of Etruscan masonry. On a height 
above the town, called the Poggio 
Strozzoni, are some traces of a villa 
of the counts Orsini, with winch the 
peasantry associate many a romantic 
tale : 2 recumbent figures hewn in the 
rock are still called by them c{ Orlando 
and his wife.” The scenery about Pi- 
tigliano is extremely fine, and would 
afford occupation to the sketch or ^ for 
days together, particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Cascatella. Another 
place of even greater natural beauty, 


Borne, 

but lying about 5 m. on the provincial 
road from Pitigliano to Orvieto, ascend- 
ing the ravine of the Lenle, is Sorano, 
an Etruscan site, the ancient name of 
wliich is lost ; it abounds in scenery 
of the grandest character, consisting of 
precipitous chasms and long gorges, 
500 It. deep, up which excursions on 
foot or horseback will repay the lover 
of the picturesque. The syndic of 
Sovana, Sig. Bernardo Martinucci, re- 
sides in Pitigliano, near the town gate • 
he speaks English fluently, is extremely 
hospitable, and will afford aid and in- 
formation to travellers* 3 m. from 
Pitigliano is the village of Sovana, 
occupying the site of the Homan city 
of Stjana, almost deserted in the 
summer season from malaria. There 
is no inn at Sovana, but refreshments 
may be obtained at the Casa Farfanti, 
though there are no beds which the 
traveller will willingly occupy. In 
1843 this remote and almost un- 
known village acquired celebrity by 
the discoveries of our countryman 
Mr. Ainslcy, who found in the ra- 
vines around it a series of sculp- 
tured tombs more varied in their cha- 
racter and more beautiful in their de- 
tails than any wliich had hitherto been 
known throughout Etruria. The pre- 
sent tow r n, with a population reduced 
by malaria to loss than 100, was so 
important a place in the middle ages 
that it sustained a siege against Fre- 
derick II., and its mediaeval castle, 
with its machicolated battlements, is 
still standing. Sovana was the birth- 
place of Gregory VII. (Hildebrand), 
and is still the seat of a bishop, 
though the malaria gives tlie prelate 
a sufficient excuse for non-residence, 
Travellers who have time at their 
disposal should take care, for this 
reason, to visit the locality in the 
winter or spring months, when they 
can do so without danger. Before ex- 
ploring the ravines it will be desir- 
able to obtain some person from the 
village to^ act as guide, as the pas- 
sages are in many cases intricate and 
dangerous: the syndic will probably 
give the best information as to persons 
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qualified for this duty. The first characteristics of the domestic archi- 
ancl most remarkable tomb discovered tecture of the Etruscans. Nearly every 
by Mr. Ainsley is called w La Eon- monument has its inscription, carved, 
tana.” It is hewn in the tufa rock, not on the cornice, but within the 
and is 17 feet wide by 17 high, the moulded doorway. Altogether it is 
last 7 feet being occupied by the pedi- impossible to imagine any spot which 


ment. This pediment rests on a pro- 
jecting frieze, below which is a re- 
cessed arch nearly 10 feet high, with 
an inscription carved on tlie inner wall, 
and buttresses on each side, which 
probably supported figures. The pedi- 
ment is filled with an alto-relievo of a 
marine deity, with huge fishes 9 tails in 
13ie centre, having a male genius winged 
on either side. The design and exe- 
cution of these figures prove that 
they belong to a late period of Etrus- 
can art, and as no such monument has 
been found in any other part of the 
country it may fairly be considered 
unique. Near thh is a long line of 
rock-hewn tombs, differing from those 
observed in the other valleys of Etru- 
ria, in the purely Egyptian character of 
their outline and mouldings, though 
the doors and inscriptions are Etrus- 
can. On the opposite side of the ra- 
vine is another very remarkable tomb, 
called by tlie peasantry the “Gfrotta 
Pola,” hewn out of the tufa in the 
form of the portico of a temple. The 
single column which remains and the 
pilaster behind it are fluted, and the 
capitals are formed of foliage which 
somewhat resembles the Corinthian: 
Mr. Ainsley considers that they have 
human heads in the middle of each 
face, the whole of which retains traces 
of red colour. The pediment has lost 
its sculptures, if any such ever existed 
in it, but the part of the so flit which 
remains is still decorated with medal- 
lions. From the traces of art on the 
adjoining rocks, Mr. Ainsley concludes 
that the portico formed a part of a 
much larger monument, forming “an 
union of objects of architectural gran- 
deur not to be seen in any other part 
of Etruria.” Many other tombs of 
interest arc found in the same line of 
cliff, hut the most remarkable are a 
series of tombs hewn into the forms 
of liou-'C*. presenting the most perfect 
[Rot up. 2 


offers a more fertile field for the 
archaeologist or the explorer. 


Sattteetca. 

About 8 m. beyond Sovana is the 
site of Saturnia, which presents us 
with archaeological attractions dif- 
fering from those of every other site 
we have described. Independently of 
its interest to the antiquary as one 
of the 4 cities which Dionysius de- 
scribes as having been built by the 
aborigines, Satumia is a place which 
every artist and lover of natural 
beauty will be rejoiced to visit. It is 
impossible to conceive anything more 
delightful than the scenery with which 
it is surrounded, or more rich in colour 
and effect than the valley of the Al- 
begna, with its numberless tributary 
streams. The modern village, how- 
ever, is a wretched place, with less than 
50 inhabitants, w r ho are regularly driven 
away in summer by the malaria. The 
only house in which the traveller can 
venture to pass a night is that of the 
owner of the place, the Marchese 
Ximenes, whose steward is allowed to 
receive strangers on terms which are 
reasonable considering the accommo- 
dation he affords. 

The traveller who has made Pitigli- 
ano his head-quarters in the previous 
excursions will have 2 ways of reaching 
Saturnia from that town ; the first and 
most direct is a bridle-path of 12 hi, 
which descends the valley of the Lente, 
fords the Eiora just above its junction 
with that stream, and from there crosses 
the mountains to Saturnia, which is 
situated on an isolated hill on the 1. 
hank of the Albegna. From Sovana 
the traveller may proceed 1 o Saturnia 
without returning to Pitigliano, by an- 
other bridle-path of 8 m., v Inch fords 
the Flora higher up tlie valley, ascends 
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thence to S. Martino, and proceeds 
along the crest of the hills through 
Poggio to Saturnia. Those who have 
reached Pitighano in a carriage will 
find an excellent carnage-road of 
12 m. from that place to Man- 
eiano , beautifully situated on a rocky 
height between the Eiora and the Al- 
begna, crowned with a ruined castle, 
and commanding a magnificent view. 
Prom Manciano another carriage-road 
leads to Montemerano , a town perched 
upon a rocky hill, the slopes of which 
are covered with olive-trees. Prom this 
place to Saturnia the distance is about 
5 miles, hut the road is not practicable 
for carriages. 

Saturnia, as we have said, is situated 
on an isolated hill rising abruptly above 
the 1. bank of the Albegna, at a spot 
where the lofiy mountains which hound 
that stream form a vast amphitheatre 
around it. Prom whatever side we 
approach it, the mediaeval fortifications 
which have been built upon the ruins 
of the ancient walls render it a conspi- 
cuous and imposing object. Theso 
fortifications are now in ruins, and 
effectually conceal all hut 3 or 4 frag- 
ments of the ancient masonry. The 
most perfect and interesting of these 
are seen on either side of the Porta 
Eomana, where they present a fine ex- 
ample of polygonal architecture ; the 
blocks are of travertine, and are fitted 
together with a precision which, is the 
more remarkable when the hard nature 
of the material is considered. The 
Homan pavement of the Yia Clodia, 
which passed through this gate from 
Home, is still visible at the gateway, 
and for a considerable distance beyond 
it. Pour other Homan roads are trace- 
able in other directions, which appear 
to have led to Eusellso, Siena, Chiusi, 
and Cosa ; the latter is particularly 
visible as it sweeps down the valley of 
the Albegna. A few hundred yards 
westward of the Porta Eomana is a 
square mass of travertine about 15 feet 
in height, which has been hewn into 
form -upon the spot, and slightly orna- 
mented with architectural mouldings 
and pilasters. At one end are the re- 


mains of steps leading to the summit, 
on which are seen, sunk in the rocky 
surface, 3 parallel graves, or sarcophagi, 
if we may so term them ; hut nothing 
remains to show by what means they 
were covered. Within the walls there 
is scarcely anything of antiquarian 
interest ; a large enclosure called the 
Bagno Secco, about 50 feet square, has 
been taken, as its name implies, for a 
Homan l ith ; and in the modern village, 
which still preserves thenameof the abo- 
riginal city, are some antiquities of Ho- 
man times, apilaster with a tlutedcolunin 
attached, an altar hearing the name of 
Marcus Aurelius, another said to bear 
the name of Antoninus Piub, and some 
inscriptions, which only serve to show 
the existence of a Homan colony. 

The Necropolis of Saturnia is situ- 
ated 2 m. from the city, in the low 
ground on the rt bank of the Albegna, 
at a spot called by the peasantry the 
Pian di Palma. The tombs, which are 
there found in great abundance, are of 
ruder construction than any which are 
now known in Etruria, and are alto- 
gether unlike those which have been 
discovered in other Italian cities, 
whether Pelasgic or Etruscan. They 
bear a striking resemblance to the 
Druidical cromlechs of Devonshire 
and Cornwall. These tombs are mere 
colls or chambers very slightly sunk 
beneath the surface ; their length being 
from 8 to 18 feet, their width some- 
what less, and their height from 5 
to 6 feet. Two of the sides are lined 
with large upright and unwrought 
slabs of stone, upon which is laid a 
covering, consisting either of one enor- 
mous slab slightly inclined, as if to 
carry off the rain, or of two equally 
rude and massive slabs laid together so 
as to form a gable roof. In some eases 
the interior is divided into 2 or even 8 
compartments by a central stone or 
stones, which serve also to sustain the 
superincumbent mass. Many of the 
tombs are approached by a passage 10 
or 12 feet in length, lined also with 
rough stones, and there is no doubt that 
they were covered by tumuli. Nothing 
has been discovered at present in this 
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necropolis to connect it with the Etrus- 
cans. When, therefore, we consider 
the antiquity assigned to Saturnia by 
Dionysius, and find it corroborated 
by the fact that it bears the most 
ancient name which was given to 
Italy, we cannot hesitate in regard- 
ing these tombs as the work of the 
aborigines. 

From Saturnia the traveller will, in 
all probability, return to Pitigliano, or 
proceed through Montemerano, Mar- 
ciano, and Marcigliana, to the station 
at Albenga, and from there to Orbe- 
tello. If he take the former route, it 
may be useful to mention that Piti- 
gliano is 18 m. distant from the high 
road to Rome at Acquapendente : if 
he pursue the latter, he will find 
Montemerano 22 m. from Albenga 
and 27 from Grbetello, which is fully 
described in our account of the road 
from Leghorn to Civita Vecchia, in the 
Handbook for Central Italy , Kte. 83. 

From Pitigliano to Orvieto (30 m.) a 
2-horse carriage may be had for 35 fr. 

CoSA, VeTULQNIA, RuSELLiE, POPU- 
LONIA, AND VOLTERRA. 

The tourist who has advanced to 
the Tuscan frontier from the side of 
Rome, in search of the Etruscan an- 
tiquities, should extend his tour along 
the road between Civita Vecchia and 
Leghorn. Before reaching Orbetelio 
he will find Ansedonia, marking the 
site of Cosa; in the neighbourhood 
of Magliano, the site of Vetulo- 
nia ; not far from Grosseto he can ! 
visit the massive walls of Rusell2e ; 
near Piombino he will be able to 
explore what remains of Populonia; 
and from Cecina he may proceed by 
rail to Saline, whence there is a car- 
riage-road leading to Volterra, and as- 
cending m 4 m. to a height of 1700 ft., 
thus completing in one series of excur- 
sions from Rome a visit to every 
important site of Maritime Etruria. 
Returning from Volterra to Rome, by 
the way of Siena, he can make a 
detour to Chiusi, visiting the Etruscan 
sites in its vicinity, Sarteano, Cetona, 
and even Perugia, and afterwards 
proceed through CitU della Pievc to 


Orvieto, Montefiascone, and Viterbo. 
From Viterbo he can visit Castel 
d’ A sso, Norchia, Bieda, and Sutrx ; 
and if disposed to conclude his ex- 
ploration of Etruscan cities, he may 
proceed from Monterosi to Civita Cas- 
tellana, and examine the sites of the 
2 Falerii, taking Veii on his return 
to Rome. All these places are fully 
noticed in the Handbook for Central 
Italy , under Rtes. 83, 97, 105, and 
107. 


§ 7. Fortifications round Rome. 

The initiation of these important 
works is due to General Mezzaeapo, 
while Minister of 'War. They were 
commenced simultaneously on 7 points 
in the autumn of 1877, and subse- 
quently on an 8th (Grotta Perfetta). 

Of these, 6 are on the rt. bank of the 
Tiber, 2 on the 1., and 3 others were 
commenced in the autumn of 1880, to 
complete the defences of the city on 
this side, towards the E. 

All the forts round Rome have about 
the same type, consisting of several 
rectilinear fronts, a gorge for artillery, 
and a number of bomb-proof case- 
mates. 

At the extreme N. point on the rt. 
bank of the Tiber is 

1. Monte Mario, 

situated to the E. of the Via Triumphalis , 
a little past Villa Millini. From its 
lofty position it commands the sur- 
rounding country, the valley of the 
Tiber, its opposite bank, and the Monti 
Parioii. It is mounted with 20 guns, 
and stands at 3 chilometers’ distance 
from Porta Angelica, and nearly 4 
from Piazza Colonna, in a straight 
line. 

2. Braschi. 

So called from a farm belonging to 
that family, due W. of the preceding, 
in a fine position, overlooking the 
promontory formed by the gardens of 
the Vatican, and commanding the 
country outside between the ViaBoccea 
and V 1 ( 1) Mtif ale. Its dimensions are 
2 r 2 
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inferior to those of No 1 Its distance 
from Piazza Colonna is 5 kibmeteis 

8 Valcanlta 

This foit about the same size as 
No 2, is situated l 1 kil futhei S 
a littl be} ond the junc + on of the 
Sacchetli eioss load with the Via 
Amelia It is not 1 u fi om the extieme 
W bastion of the Vatican gai dens, but 
r > kil fiom die Piazza Golonna 

1 Aurelia Antics, 

So called fiorn the ancient load 
which it o\c looks t o the W of Villa 
Pamphih It ts an impoiUnt woik, 
pierced foi 1 j heavy guns, 3 1 ll Aom 
the walls, md 5 fiom Piazzi Colonm 

5 TfOJANI 

Situated 2 kil S Y ot the piece dmg 
on the above-named estate, betv een 
the hills of the Casaletto and the i a vine 
of the Biavettae This foit commands 
the high plateau on v hich it stands, 
and also the domain of Toneita Mas- 
smn, and the opposite heignts of the 
Magliana ravine It has seaeial fionts 
and mounts 20 heavy guns Distance 
fiom the walls, 4 1 il , fiom the Piazza 
Colonna, 6 kil 

6 PoiTUENbE 

On a height 3 1 il S of Porta Poi- 
tese, above the rt bank of the libei, 
exactly opposite the Btsilici of St 
Paul It is a powerful tv oik, with 
a wide ian D e 

7 GrOTT 1 PESrETTA 

This foit is neai est the Tiber, on its 
1 hank, between which md the Appian 
Way it stands just hilf wxy, neat tlie 
farmhouse whose name it beais Dis- 
tance fiom the walls 3 kil , fiom Pia/za 
Colonna 7 

8 Aim Aniica 

I his is the most important m th 
whole line of foils It is situated 2 kil 
JS of the pieeedirg one and on the W 
of the Appi ui Way, 4 kil SE oi the 
Porta S bebastiano, and 8 fi om Piaz/ \ 
Colonna It is stiongly constnicte 1 


of the local stone, black lava, on which 
this part of the Appian Way is founded 
The bomb pi oof banacks aie well 
vent lated and connected The foit 
can mount more than 20 heavy gi ns, 
uid has m immense ian^c ovei the 
old md new Ippi in and Aidcatine 
Ways ml the S lines of rly 

9 , 10 , 11 

In the autumn of 1880 tlnee moie 
I foits weie commenced on the E side 
of the city One commanding the 
Via Pienestma anothei on the Via 
Tibuitma, and a thud on an eminence 
between the two 


§ 8 Bides in thi Vicinity or Home 

Butish residents m Borne dining the 
winter enpy nothing more than riding 
on the Gampagna, no place m the 
world bang so well adapted foi eques- 
tuan exeieise We theiefoie give a 
few Tiding ltmeianes, withm a mode- 
iate distance, foi which we aie mainly 
indebted to one of om countrymen 
well versed m the highways and. by- 
waj s of the C impugn i 

Undei the head of Genual Infirma 
tion (§ 57, p 34) we have mentioned how 
hoises aie to he obtained they aie m 
general good for the purpose, accus 
tomed to this kind of work, and 
capable of following the hounds The 
average hue of a suviceable animal is 
200 hs a month, with a gratuity at 
the i ite of \ fi i day to the stable 
man, who w ill usually have to lead it to 
and fi om the i endezvous neai the gates 

A good ndin / map of the countiy 
near the capital is still a d wduatum 
Ihe two maps of the envnons, pub 
lishcd by the Italian stiff (seep 10 
M i <? cf ] ome t id 1 m ons\ will be 
the best pocket companions foi riders 
not well icquamted with the loei- 
lilics 

In ordex to get on the G imp Mb 
wheiea gallop < m alone b( had vudi 

ny kind of c xrjoymeni it will be ne 
cessaiy to pioceed along the high roads 
ot thiousfh lanes In 2 oi m be 
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yond the gates (the riding through the 
latter being in general good, soft, and 
free from the dust~in every way pre- 
ferable to that on the high roads); 
and even here, owing to advancing 
cultivation, enclosures are becoming 
every day more general. These en- 
closures, bearing the local name of 
Stacciomte , consist of strong wooden 
open fences, higher than the common 
five-bar gate, and, however practicable 
for an English hunter, can seldom be 
attempted by the hired steeds from 
the Eornan livery stables. During the 
winter these fences have generally 
open spaces left m them through which 
the equestrian can pass, but as the 
spring approaches the fields arc closed 
for wheat and hay, so that a pas- 
sage can only be obtained by apply- 
ing to the labourers or peasants on the 
farms. Instead of forcing his way by 
detaching the bars, the rider will do 
well to go round, if he cannot obtain a 
passage by a bribe of half a franc, as 
otherwise he might subject himself to 
an action for trespass, the laws at Borne 
on breaking through fences being veiy 
severe. 

There are two annoyances to which ; 
the excursionist is at times exposed in 
the Oampagna — attacks from shep- 
herds/ dogs, and being pursued by cattle. 
The shepherd’s dog-in the environs of 
Borne when alone is a shy and almost 
cowardly animal, but when in packs, as 
is the case when large flocks of sheep de- 
scend during the winter to pasture in the 
Oampagna, he often becomes a ferocious 
and dangerous brute. It is chiefly 
from the cows during the calving 
season, May, that there is risk to pedes- 
trians from, cattle, and at that reason 
they ought to be avoided, especially in 
the pasture-lands bordering on the Anio 
and the Tiber, and in the Isola Sacra. 
They will seldom, however, attack a 
person on horseback. * 


A. Excursions from the Porta 

DEL POPOLO. 

Horses to be sent outside the gate. 

1. From the Porta del Popolo, follow 
the city wall on rfc., passing the en~ 
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trance to the Villa Borghese; then 
taking the first turning on 1. follow the 
lane of the Tre Madonne for about £ 
a mile, and then turn to the 1. until 
reaching the mineral spring of Acqua 
Acetoso, close to the Tiber. From here 
theie used to be a good gallop across 
the meadows to the base of the hill of 
Antcmnm, crossing the rising ground, 
or going round its base, until reach- 
ing the Via Salara. Thib charming 
ride was spoilt when the late King* 
purchased the Gmstmiani villa and 
enclosed the adjoining meadows, and 
Count Tolfener, who has since bought 
the property, keeps up the exclusive 
system. The fountain of the Acqua 
Acotosa may he also reached by the 
Casino di Papa Giulio, the second 
turning on rt. outside the Porta del 
Popolo, crossing the Monte Parioli: 
or by following the road to the rt., 
outside the city wall as far as the 
closed Porta Pinciana, and then taking 
the second lane on 1., which leads to 
the Tiber. 

2. From the gate along the road to 
the Ponte Molle. Then follow the high 
road, the Via Cassia, to the Acqua Tra- 
versa. Before crossing the torrent turn 
through the gate on the 1., pass the 
farm building's, and follow a tract that 
leads over the hill to the Monte Mario, 
returning to Borne by the Porta Ange- 
lica, or by the road leading to the Ponte 
Molle. 

3. After passing the Ponte Molle, 
cross diagonally the Farnasina Meadow, 
or the Military Exercising Ground on 
I, and follow a narrow lane that bears 
on 1. to the gate of a vineyard, and 
through this to another lane which 
will lead to Via Trionfale, near the 
chapel of S. Onofrio. Continue beyond 
this, and on reaching the open country 
take a track to the 1 , which will afford 
a good gallop down to the Strada di 
Boccea. Follow this road for a mile or 
two, and turn into the fields t<T rt. near 
the farm of Lev Porcareccia, and over 
the table-land to La Lucehina ; from, 
there descend to the valley of Acqua 
Traversa, and return to Borne by the 
Via Cassia and, the Ponte Molle. 

This ride may be extended farther 
by continuing along Strada di Boo- 
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cea up to Santa Rufina , from which 
turn into the valley of 8, Nicola , and 
pass by Lupo to La Lucclma . 

4. Follow the' Via Cassia to the Acqua 
Traversa. Immediately after crossing 
the little bridge, go through gate on 1. 
into the farm of La Sepoltura . In the 
second field cross the brook to the 1., 
and, instead of passing through the gate 
at the upper end of the field, follow a 
path that winds up through the wood 
upon the rt , and eventually brings you 
to the Via Trionfale. ] mile along the 
road (turning to rt.) is the entrance 
gate to La Lucchina on I. From here 
there is a good galloping ground to Por- 
careeeia, from which return across the 
country to S. Onofrio, or by reversing 
ride A 3. 

5. After crossing the Ponte Molle, 
follow on rt. the Via Flamiuia, now 
an excellent road, for 2 m. as far as 
the opening of the valley of La Cres - 
ceim : here turn to 1. Fine galloping 
ground to the head of the valley, where 
ascend the table-laud to rt., and, passing 
through a gate, take the track to rt., 
which leads down a rough and stony 
path into the valley of La Valchdta ; 
pass through a gate to the 3. At the ! 
other end of the field is a ford across 
the brook, beyond which there is good 
galloping ground up the valley to Isola 
Farnese, Or the equestrian when ar- 
rived at the foot of the precipice may 
take the path on rt. to the site of Veil, 
near its citadel or Piazza d’Armi, and 
from there across the table-land of the 
ancient city to Isola . Here the party can 
lunch, and return to Home, descending 
the valley of the Crcmcra to the Via 
Flaminia, 6 m» from Kome. The best 
mode of performing the latter part of 
the Excursion will be to cross the 
plateau of Veil from the Molino to 
the Painted Tomb, and from there to 
the Casale di Yaccarecda, from, which 
a path on the rt. leads down into the 
valley of the Valchetta near the ford. 
This will be a ride of 5 or 6 hours. 

0, Instead of going as far as Veii, 
ascend the valley of the Oescenza, aud 
along the table-land overlooking the 
valley of the Gremera, to the Arco del 
Lino, and regain the high road (Via 
Cassia) by the farm of Bm Rkovero, 


7. Ascend the valley of the Crcs- 
cenza ; and instead of going to rt. (as 
in ride A 5), take a gate to 1., cross the 
brook and over a hill, leaving the farm 
of Bon Kicovero on rt., as far as the 
Via Cassia. Follow the latter for 
4 m. to rt., and, entering by a gate 
on 1., there is good galloping ground 
on the heights round the head of the 
valley of the Acqua Traversa to the 
Via Trionfale, which follow by Monte 
Mario, or by the S trad a del Fidocehio, 
along the line of aqueduct to the Porta 
Angelica, (B 2.) 


B. From the Porta Angelica. 

Send the horses to the Piazza di S, 
Pietro, or to the gate, Porta Angelica. 

1. Immediately outside of the Porta 
Angelica, take the lane on the 1. along 
the brook, which follow up the Vai 
dTnferno, on the side of which there is 
good galloping ground. From the head 
of this valley gain the Via Trionfale 
beyond Monte Mario, and return by 
fcbe chapel of S. Onofrio and the valley 
of the Acqua Traversa (ride A 2), 
There are some fine views of the dome 
of St. Peter’s during the first part of 
this excursion. 

2. Instead of ascending the Val dTn- 
ferno, continue through the vineyards 
until reaching the aqueduct. Follow 
the path which runs parallel to the 
latter, the Sir ad a del Fidocehio , until it 
joins the Via Trionfale, and return by 
8. Onofrio as above, or by Monte Mario 
and the Porta Angelica. There is a 
better road to the Strada del Pidoechio 
following the city wall from the Porta 
Cavalleggicri by the W. bastion of the 
Vatican. 


C. From the Porta Salaea. 

Send the horses to the Piazza Bor- 
her ini, the entrance of the Villa Lttdo- 
visi, or to the Porta Salara, 

1. Leaving the gate, follow the Via 
Salara, passing on rt. the Villa Albani,tc 
the Ponte Salaxo; after crossing which, 
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turn into tho first gate on rt.: keep 
the lower track round base of hill, 
and, after passing through two gates, 
bear away to the rt, across the fosso 
or torrent, and by a track that winds 
up the valley reach the Strada delle 
Belle Bonne , sometimes called delle 
Vigne Nuove. Here turn to the 1. and 
keep along the road till the last paling 
oil rt. is passed ; then follow a footpath 
to rt. ; cross the torrent by a ford ; pro- 
ceed over tho next hill to a wooden 
bridge, when turn sharp to rt. over fine 
galloping ground, which will lead to 
the farm-buildings of La Cesarina, fiom 
which a road joins the Via Nomentana 
about the 5tli in. from Rome; following 
which, cross the Monte Sacro, the Ponte 
Lamentano, the oh. of S. Agnese on rt., 
and the Villas Torlonia and" Patrizzi on 

1., and enter the city by the Porta Pia. 

Instead of returning direct from the 

Casale della Cesarina, an hour moie 
will enable the party to visit the Cata- 
combs of San Alessandro. 

This ride is often combined with a 
picnic party to the valley of La Bella 
Donna. 

2. A shorter ride will be, after cross- 
ing the Ponte Salaro, to follow the road 
to Castel Giubileo, the site of the citadel 
of Fidenso ; \ beyond which, ascend 
on rt. the valley of the Allia, or of 
Sette Bagni, to the Casale of Belle 
Donne, and return along the Strada 
della Vigna Nova to the Via Nomen- 
tana, which it joins near the Ponte 
Lomentano. 

8. Leaving Porta Salara, take first 
lane on rt. until it crosses the Via 
Nomentana, opposite to the Villa Tor- 
lonia. Follow the wall of the latter on 
rt (the Vicolo della Campagna, ), and 
pass through a small farmyard across 
the rly. to the farm of Pietralata. After 
passing the Casale of Pietralata on h, 
follow upwards the 1. bank of the Teve- 
rono to Ponte Mammolo; pass the 
bridge, and, entering the first gate on 

3., strike across the meadows to the 
Via Nomentana, and return by that road 
and the Porta Pia. Or the ride may 
be prolonged along the Via Nomentana 
by the Strada della Viguc Nove, to the 
]., or Belle Donne, or to the farm of 
La Cesarina, returning by the routes 
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given under C 1 and 2, but in the re- 
versed order. 


B. From the Porta di San 
Lorenzo. 

Send horses to the Piazza Barberini, 
or Piazza di Termini. 

1. Follow the Via di Porta S. Lo- 
renzo, parallel to the Central Ely. 
Slat., as far as the gate, outside of 
which lake first lane on rt. of road, 
until it joins that leading fiom the 
Porta Maggiore to the Basilica of S. 
Lorenzo. Follow the latter to the 
second turning on rt., which leads to 
the Campagna above the Rly.: Pass 
under the Rly. : a track by tho side 
of which on 1. leads to the road 
to Tivoli. From here, turn to rt. 
across a bridge, and through the farm 
of 11 Portonaccio , across fields to the 
Via Collating, or Strada di Lira- 
ghezza. Cross this road into fields 
that bear on the 1. to a gate which 
will lead nearly opposite to the Tor de* 
Sehiavi on the Via Pramestina ; hence 
to Rome by the Porta Maggiore, and 
the road outside the walls to the 
Porta S. Loienzo. 

2. On leaving the Porta di S. Lo- 
renzo, take first lane to rt. the Vicolo di 
Pratalata , leaving the Campo Verrano 
and Public Cemetery on 1. ; enter the 
Campagna above the rly., and follow 
a track to the Via Tiburtina as above ; 
trotting along which for about 1 m., 
turn tort, into the fields of Casale Bruc - 
c iato, and work across the Campagna 
to the Via Collatina, or Strada, di Lun~ 
ghezza, a mile on which will lead to tho 
farm-buildings of Cermretto on 1. Jura 
into tho fields where the aqueduct goes 
underground ; gallop across them, leav- 
ing Cervareito on 1., and over a stone 
bridge to Cervaro ; explore the Grotte , 
as the old quarries are called ; re- 
turn by Cervaretto ; turning to the rt. 
across the fields will lead to the Ponte 
Mammolo; there is good galloping 
ground across to Casale Bruceiato. 
Return along the Via Tiburtina to 
half-way between the rly. and the 
I ch. of S. Lorenzo, where a lane on the 
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rt. (tlie Slrada Cupa) will lead to the 
road outside the city wall, at the N.E. 
angle of the Prmtorian Camp. 


E. From tjil Porta Maggiore. 

On leaving the gate tnkc the Yia 
Labicnna ; follow it for about 1 in. ; 
then turn to rt. down a lane which fol- 
lows along the E. side of tho aqueduct 
to Porta Furba, leaving which on 1. 
continue along the* path on W. side of 
the aqueduct, and pass through the 
farm of Roma Yecchia , till the aqueduct 
runs underground; then bear away to 
the it. and cross the Yia Appia Nova; 
or turn to 1., and, passing the rail- 
road by the ruins of Setfe Passi, 
strike across to the Via Labicana, 
and, ciossing this, pass on to tho Yia 
Prmnesfina, near the Tor Tre Teste , 
and follow to the N. across the 
country to the Lunghezza road, and 
along it on 1. to Rome, by the Tor dei 
Scliiavi. 


F. From the Porta di S. Giovanni. 

Send horses to the Colosseum, or to 
the gate. 

Follow the road outside and round 
the walls of the city to the Porta S. 
Sebastiano, and then the Yia Appia 
to the eh. of Demine quo Yadis : here 
take the road on rt., the Strada del 
Divine Amoie, passing by Tor Maraneia, 
Tor Carbone, and la Yigna Murata, to 
the castellated fami of Castel di Leva, 
d JDwmo Amove, about 8 m. from 
Rome, the view of which on S.W, side 
is picturesque. Fiona hero return by 
YdlAa.no, the Tre Fontana, and tho 
Porta di H, Paolo, a ride of 5 or 6 hrs. 
(There is a great gathering of the pea- 
santry from all the country around at 
the feast of the Divino Ainore in the 
spring, a very interesting sight.) 


G. From the Porta di San Paolo, 

_ i. Follow the high road to the Basi- 
lica; turn up a lane opposite to the 
monastery on l, which leads to Grotta 


Perfetta , and through some line grass- 
fields to La Nimziatella and la Vigna 
Murata, on the Via Ar cleat ina, as far 
as Tor Carbone ; cross the road into 
the fields, and make for the tomb 
of Cmcilia Metclla, on the Via Appia, 
alandmaik always in sight; from hcie 
passing along the Circus of Romulus, 
gain the valley of the Oafiarella by the 
ch. of S. Uibano and the Fountain of 
Egeria; ride through the faim of La 
Oafiarella to the modern road to Albano, 
and enter the city by the Porta di San 
Giovanni. 

2. A longer and better ride may bo 
taken, by La Yigna Murata, as in 
the last, and from there crossing by an- 
other Casale di Tonicoia to the Casale 
Rofondo (tomb of Messalla Corvinus) 
reach the Albano post-road, leaving 
the ruins of the villa of the Quiniilii 
on the l.,and,w T hen pastille Stagionata, 
strike acioss the fields and a small 
stream to the point where the Marcian 
aqueduct goes underground. There is a 
fine view from this point, which com- 
mands the curved line of the aquedudt 
looking towards Rome. Reeross the 
stream sharp to the rt. into a track 
which leads into the high road to Al- 
bano, near the Osteria della Tavolata. 

3. After passing the Basilica of S. 
Paolo, continue along the road for } 
m. ; take the 1,-liaud road at the bi- 
furcation of the Yia Ostiense, which 
leads to the Tre Fontane, where the 
churches may be visited. Continue 2 m, 
to the Aequa Acoioso, and ascend tho 
stream onl. towards the farm-buildings 
of Tor Pagnotta, and from there to tho 
Ceecbignola , and across the Campagna 
to the Yia Appia, returning along tho 
latter towards Rome. After crossing 
the Almo, be! ore reaching the city gate, 
follow on rt. the line of the Oivifca Vec- 
chia Railway, through lanes that lead 
to ihe closed Porta Latina, or to the 
Porta di S. Giovanni. Thence through 
the city by the road along the inside 
of walls, passing Sta. Croce in Gerusa- 
lemme, the Porta Muggioie, the Poita 
di S. Lorenzo, and Piazza di Termini. 

In addition to the preceding rides 
of a few hours’ duration, longer ex- 
cursions on horseback can be made * 
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Along the Via Cassia and Claudia to 
Galera and Bracciano, 2 days, in- 
cluding return. 

From Borne to Galera by the road of 
La Boccea, which branches off on rt. 
from the road to Civita Vccchia at 
La Madonna del Biposo, 2 in. beyond 
the Porta Cavalligieri, to La Por- 
careccia and Santa Butina ; to Boccea, 
ascending the valley of the Arone to 
Casal Galera and Galera; returning 
by the Osteria Nuova, on the Via 
Claudia, La Storta, the Via Tnonfale, 
and Monte Mario, to the Porta Ange- 
lica, — a long day's ride. 

Another and perhaps more agreeable 
route to Galera, but equally long, will 
be by the valley of the Acqua Traversa 
as far as La Lucehina (A 4). After 
passing La Lucehina, leaving Mazza 
Lupo on rt., make for S. Nicola ; from 
here cross a deep ravine immediately 
below the Casale, which follow down- 
wards for 3 or 4 fields, then strike 
away to rt. up some fine meadpws, at 
the end of which cross another ravine, 
and £ an hour’s easy trot brings you to 
Casale di San Giacomo, fiom which 
the mined town of Galera is about 
2 m. distant. 

Along the Via Flaminia to Prima 
Porta and Fiano, 1 day. 

Along the Via Flaminia, as in last, 
to Prima Poita, visiting the ruins 
of the Villa of Livia continuing to 
the Casale of Malborghetto, where the 
load to Scrofano turns off on 1. ; 
ascend the Monte Musino, the ancient 
Ara Mutias, and return by Formello 
(the road from Scrofano along the 
Monte Musino to Formello is very 
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pretty), the Casale di Vaccareccia, and 
the valley of the Crescenza, or down 
the valley of La Valchetta to the Via 
Flaminia (A 5), —a very long day’s 
ride. 

Along the Via Nomentana to Mon- 
tana, returning by Monte Botondo and 
the Via Salara, 1 day. 

Along the Via Tiburtina to Monti- 
celli, S. Angelo, and the Lakes of the 
Solfatara, a long day. 

To Tivoli, continuing by Vicovarc 
to Subiaco, and from thence by Givi- 
tella, Affile, to Olevano, Genazzano, 
and Palestrina, — an excursion of at 
least 3 days. 

Along the Via Labicana to Pales- 
trina by Colonna, returning by Zaga- 
rolo, Gallicano, the ruins of Gabii, &c. 

2 days. 

Along the Via Collatina to Lun 
ghezza, Castiglione (Gabii), returning 
by Castel d’Osa, on the Via Praenes 
tina, Ponte di Nono, and Tor Tr< 
Tesfce, 1 day. 

Along the Via Labicana to Ton* 
Nuova ; from there following the toi 
rent which descends from the hill 
about Frascati to near Tor Tre Test< 
returning to Borne by the Via Prmnes 
tina, 5 hours. 

Along the Via Ostiense to Ostia an 
Castel Fusano, returning by Casts 
Porciano, Decima, or Castel Bomam 
Vallerano, and the Via Ardeatina, 
day. 

Along the Via Portuense to Port* 
by la Magliana and the fields to Ponl 
Galera, from which by road (7 m.) 1 
Fiumicino on the coast, passing throng 
Porto, 1 day, 
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PAGE i PAGE _ PAGE 

Acqua Acetosa . . . 555 1 Frascati 497 Poli . . . . , . .540 

Acqua Santa . . 471, 480 1 Frattoeeliie, le . . . .481 Ponte della, Badia . . .601 

Acque Albul® .... 514 j Gabii. 541 Galera . . . . .501 

Affile .... 528, 539 Galera 557 cli Nona . . . .541 

Agosta ...... 520 Gallicano ..... 540 Pordgiuno 547 

Alba Longa .... 509 Genazzano . . 52s, 53b Porto . 563 

Albano 482 Genzano 4-80 PoitTO d’Anzio, . . .576 

AUia 547 Graviscue ..... 601 Pratiea . .... 574 

Arapiglionc .... 525 Grot r a Prorata . . . 605 Prima Porta .... 556 

Anguiilara ..... 560 Hadrian’s Villa . . .515 llioTorto ..... 574 

Anio, Falls .... 521 Horace's Sabine Farm . . 529 Hoeca di Cave • . . . 537 

Antennae 548 Ischia 608 Giovino .... 530 

Anticoli 526 IsolaFarnese . . 550, 555 in Papa . . ♦ .492 

AiUiimi 576 Isola Sacra 57 1 Priora . . . . 505 

Akdea ...... 575 Lake of Alb ano . . .511 Hojate 539 

Ariccia 485 Bracciano . . . 559 Uuvitmo 526 

Astnra ...... 579 Gabii 543 Bustica 530 

Bassano di Sutri . . . 515 Nemi 4S7 Sambuci . . . . .526 

Bovillai .481 K lg ileus . . . 504 San Codmato . . . .525 

Bracciano 558 Lanuvinm ..... 489 Pasture .... 543 

Canino 605 Laurcntum 573 Sant’ Angelo in Cupoo 

Cautalupo Bardcllo . . 525 Lavinium 574 cia 514 

Canterano ..... 526 Licenza * 530 Santo Polo » , . 525, 530 

Castel Arcione .... 513 Lunghezza ..... 544 Saracineseo , ... .526 

Fnsano . . . . 572 MagLiana 502 Satuvnia, 609 

Ganoolpo . . . 516 Manciano ..... 610 Solfatava 514 

Giubiico .... 549 Marano 526 Sorano 608 

Castello dell’ Osa . , . 543 Marcigliana .... 547 Sovaim , ...... COB 

Castiglione ..... 542 Marino 507 Stigliano, , . . .561 

Castro 608 Mentana 546 Suinaco 527 

Cave 537 Monte Cavo .... 493 Tarquinii , . ... 591 

Cavo, Monte .... 494 — Compatri .... 504 Tivoli 518 

Cecchina, la 482 Gcnnaro .... 530 Tor Pafcerno . . . .573 

Centuincellai .... 588 Giove 489 Tor cle’ Helnavi .... 541 

Ceri Nuova .... 586 Porzio . . . . .501 Tor Tre Teste .... 541 

Cemra 526 .Rotondo . . . . 547 Torre Lupara .... 546 

Oervaro 544 Sacro 545 Torre Nnova 4 . . . 532 

CeRvetsi ..... 581 Montemerano .... 610 Tor Pignattara . , . . 532 

Cieiliaso ..... 526 Monticelli 514 Toscauella ..... 605 

Civita Lavinia , . . , 489 Musignano 605 Trajan’s Baths . . , .588 

• Vecehia .... 586 Nemt . . . . . .488 Trovi ...... 529 

Civitella, la .... . 530 Nettuno 578 Trevignano .... 560 

Coazzo 545 Nomen turn 546 Tuscan la « . . . 605 

Collatia 543 Numicus ..... 574 Tusoulum 500 

Colonna . 504 Olevano .... 528, 538 Veii ....... 550 

Corioli 489 Oriolo 5:>9 l Via Appia „ . • 474-480 

Corneto 591 Ostia 565 j Via Appia Nova * . .480 

Decimo 566 Pataola 491 Viearello . » . .560 

Eretnm 547 Palestrina 532 Vieovaro ..... 525 

Farnese ...... 608 Paliano ...... 539 Villa Adriana . . .515 

Fiano 557 Palidoro 581 Conti . • • . » 498 

Ficuiea 546 Palo . 580 Vulci ...... 601 

Pideiiae 548 j Palombara 514 Zagarolo. . ... 639 

Fniraiciuo , , . . .OOP pitispiano ..... 60S 
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ACADEMIES, 

A, 

Academies 
Arcadian, 439. 

Archreological, 440, 441. 
British, 44c. 

St. Cecilia, 440. 

Filarmouiea, 440. 

Fine Arts, or S. Lula 1 , 399* 
French, 442. 
de’ Lined, 441. 

Spanish, 442. 

Tiherina, 441. 

Acqua Aotitosa, 616. 

Argentina, 127. 

— -Felice, 124, 297. 

Faola, 123, 297. 

— — > Santa, 470, 480. 

Virgo, 123. 

Acqne Albuhe, 514. 

JEdes Matris, m, 
xEmiiia, Basilica, 83. 
RLculapius, temple and island 
of, 147. 

Affile, village of, 539. 

Agata, S., de' Goti, church of, 

230. 

Agents, forwarding, 13. 

Agger of Servius Tullius, 70. 
Aguese, S., churches of, 230, 

231. 

, catacombs of, 178. 

Agonalis, circus, 136- 
Agosta, village, 526. 

Agostino, S., church of, 233. 
Agrippa, his baths, 128, 5*4* 
Agylla, city of, 581. 

Alatri, 529 . 

Alba Longa, site of, 509, 
Albani palace, 404. 

• — villa, 447. 

Albano, lake of, 511 ; its emis- 
sary, gix; town of, 483. 
Albano, to, by rail, 482, 

Palazzuoio, 491. 

Albanus livus, 509, 566, 
Albegna river, 6x0. 

Albunea, site of grove of, 519. 
Aldobrandini villa, at Frascati, 
499. 

Alessandro, St., oratory and 
catacombs of, 180, 545, 


INDEX, 


APOLLO. 

Alessio, S., church of, 234. 
Algidus, Mons, 495. 

Alii a valley, 543, 547. 

Almo, stream of, 473. 
xVltemps palace, 405. 

Altieri palace, 405 
Ambassadors, foreign, 39. 
Amphitheatres, ancient: of 
Ifomiiian, at Albano, 484; 
Casfcrense, at Fume, 158; 
Flavian (Colosseum), 119; of 
Statilius Taurus, Rome, 158 ; 
Tusculum, 501, 

Ampiglione, 524. 

Anagni, 539. 

Anastasia, S., church of, 234. 
Andrea, S., churches of: delle 
Fratte, 235 ; al Quirinale, 
233; della Valle, 235; dei 
Seozzesi, 236. 

Angelica library, 234. 

, Porta, 78. 

Angelo, Ponte S., 78. 

, S., in Pescheria, church of, 

236. 

, S., castle of, 164. 

Anguillara, village and castle 
of, 560. 

Anio Falls, at Tivoli, 521. 

river, 5x3, 5x5, 549* 

Anio Vetus,the, r20. 

Anna Perenna, temple of, 373. 
Ansedonia, 612. 

Antemnro, 548. 

Anticoli, 526, 

Antinous, the, of the Vatican, 
323 ; of the Capitol, 372. 
Antiquities, 66. 

, dealers in, 26. 

Antimn, Porto d’Anzio, 576. 
Antonio Abate, S., church of, 
237 • 

Antonio, S., dei Portoguesi, 
church of, 237. 

Antoninus, forum of, 139. 
Antoninus Pius, his column, 

1 137- 

i Antoninus and Faustina, tem- 
; pie of, 81. 
j Appia antica, 612. 
j Apoliinare, S., chuTch of, 237. 

[ Apollo Belvedere, the, 327. 


ARGONAUTS. 

Apostoli. SS., church of -jho 
237- 

Apothecaries in Rome, 16. 
Aqua Acetosa, mineral spring, 
616 

Crabra, 76, 136. 

Ferentina, 508. 

Aquae Alhulsc, 514. 

■ Aurelke, 560. 

Cmretanm, 58 r. 

Aquasona, btream, 557, 
Aqueducts, ancient •— 
Alexandria, 123. 

Anio Nuvus, 123. 

A. Vetus, 120. 

Aqua Appia, 1 20. 

A. Alsiefina, 122. 

A. Claudia, 122. 

A. Julia, 12 1. 

A. Marcia, 12 r. 

A, Tepula, 121. 

Traiaiu, 123. 

A. Virgo, 122. 

Aqueducts, modern : — 

A. Felice, 123. 

A. T'ia, 123. 

A. Virgo, 123* 

Ara Cccli, church of Sta. Maria 
di, 262. 

Arches of — 

Augustus, 73. 

Constantine, 124. 

Doiabella and Silanus, 125. 
Drusus, 125, 476. 

Fabius, site of, 81. 

Gallienus, 125. 

Govdianus, 123. * 

Janus Quadrifrons, 125. 

Sept. Sevcrus in the Foro 
Romano, 85 ; in the Vela- 
brum, 126. 

Tiberius, site of, 83. 

Titus, 99, 127. • 

I Archaeological Institute of 
Rome, 441. 

Archaeological Society, British 
and American, 441. 

Arcinazzo pass, 529. 

Aitoea, 373. 

Ariccla, 485. 

Argonauts, portico of the, 
14L 
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ABMILUSTRUM. 
Armilustram, position of the, 
234 - 

Armoury, pontifical, 355 - 
Arrone, 'river, 557. 

Arsoli, village, 526. 

Artists' studios at Home, 18. 
Aruus, his tomb, 485'. 

Ashuria, Porta, 76. 

Asso, Castel d’, tombs, 607. 
Astura, village and stream, 579. 
Aterii, tomb of the, 166. 
Augustus’s forum, 90 ; mauso- 
leum, 158. 

Aurea, S., church of, at Ostia, 
56 1 . 

Aurelia antiqua, fort, 612. 
Aurelia, Porta, 77. 

Aureliau column, 137. 

Aventine bill, the, 65. 


B. 

Balbina, S„ church of, 239. 
Balbus, theatre of, 156. 

Bambin Gesu hospital, 437. 
Banclitaccia, the Necropolis of | 
Cervetri,*$82. 

Bankers at Home, 13. 

Baptistery of Constantine, 218. 
Barberini palace, gallery, and 
library, 405. 

— - at Palestrina, 535. 
Barcaccia fountain, 297. 
Bartolommeo, S., church of, 

239* 

, Ponte dl S., 79. 

Basilicas, ancient and Pagan 
JSmilia, 83. 

Constantine, 97. 

Julia, 83- 

Junius Bassus, 209. 

XJlpia, 93. 

Basilicas, Christian, their cha- 
racteristics, 193. 

Basilicas, modern and Chris- 
tian, of— 

S. Agnese, 230. 

Sta. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
251. 

St. John Lateran, 213. 

S. Lorenzo, 226. 

S. Maria Maggiore, 220. 

S. Paolo fuori le Mura, 224. 
the Vatican (St. Peter’s), 194. 
S. Sebastiano, 289. 

St. Stephen, rums of, 480. 
Bassano di Sutri, 559. 

Baths, or Therm® 
of Agrippa, 128. 

I Caracalla, 128. 

1 Constantine, 132. 

Diocletian, 132. 
of S. Elena, 13?. 

Livia (so-called), 109. 
Nseratins Cerialis, 133. 

Nero and, Alex. Se veins, 133. 
Novatus, or Pudens, 135, 


OALISTO. 

Baths, or Therm® 

Taurine, 588. 

Titus, 133. 

Trajan, 133, 588. 

Baths, modern : — 

! Della Regina (at the Solfa- 
tara), 514. 

Stigliuno, 561. 

Viearcllo, 560. 

Baths in Home, 13. 

Belle Donne, Casale delta, 545. 
Belvedere, Cor tile di, Vatican, 
324. 

Bembo, palazzo, 407. 

Benedict, St., monastery, at 
Subiaco, 528. 

Benfratelli, hospital of, 436. 
Bernardo, S., church of, 239. 
Berti palace, 407. 

Bibiana, S., church of, 239. 

Bib ulus, tomb of, 160. 

Bieda, 6ri. 

Bishops of Pome, list of, 57. 
Blandusia, fountain of, 530. 
Boacciano, Torre, 565, 572. 
Boarding Houses, 7. 

Boarium, Forum, 139. 

Bocca della Verita, 148, 

Bona Dea, statue of, 481. 
Bonaparte palace, 407 ; villa, 
45 1 * 

Books on Home, 26. 

Booksellers at Rome, 31. 
Borghese palace, 407. 

villa, 451. 

chapel in S. M. Maggiore, 

223. 

Borgia, Gabinetto, Vatican, 351. 
Botanic garden, 296. 

Bovillm, its ruins, 481. 
Bkacciaxo, lake (Lacus Sabati- 
nus), 559, town, and feudal 1 
castle of, 558. 

Braschi palace, 410 ; villa, 524 ; 
fort, 61 1. 

Bridges, ancient, of Rome, 78. 

, modem. See Ponte. 

British Archaeological Society, 

: 44 *- 

Bronzes, dealers in, 2? ; gal- j 
lery of, in the Capitol, 364. 
Burial-ground, Protestant, 446. j 


C. 

Ccecilia Metella, her tomb, 160. 
Caelian hill, 65. 

Ciere, 580. 

Casar, Julius, site of his temple 
and rostra, 85 ; his forum, 89 ; 
villa at Nemi, 488. 

Cassars, palace of the, 104, 
Cafes of Rome, 9. 

Caius Cestius, pyramid of, 162. 
Calepodius, cemetery and cata- 
combs of, 279. 

Calisto, S,, convent, 274, 


Home, 


CASTIGLTONE. 

Callixtus, S„ catacombs of, 180, 
Camaldoli, monastery, 502. 
Cameo engravers, 24. 
Campagna, the, 63. 

Campanili of Rome, description 
of, 443. 

Campo di Annibale, on Monte 
Cavo, 493. 

Jemini, 575?. 

Vacciuo, the Roman 

Forum, 93. 

Campus Martius, 60. 
Cancelleria, palace, 411. 
Canina’s works on Rome, 26, 
29* 415 . 

Canine, village of, 603, 
Cantalupo, village of, 525. 
Canterano, village, 526. 

Capena, Porta, 76. 

Capitol : view from the tower, 
63 ; piazza, 356 ; palace of 
the Senator, 357 ; of the Con- 
servators, 358 ; Protomo- 
theea, 362 ; new sculpture 
galleries, 362 ; halls of the 
Conservators, 360; gallery 
of bronzes, 364; gallery of 
pictures, 365 ; museum, 367- 
376 - 

Capitolina hill, the, 64, 100. 
Oapoeotta, site ol‘ Laurentum, 
573 . 

Cappellette, le, 504. 

Cappuccim, church of, at Romo, 
240 ; at Frascati, 497. 
Caracalla, his baths, 128. 
Garcia 1 , site of, 557. 

Carlo, S., a Catinari, church of, 

240. 

, in the Corso, church of, 

241. 

Carnival at Rome, 33. 

Carriages at Rome for hire, 
35 . 

Carso! t, 526. 

Carvings, wood and ivory, 

25. 

Casa Pollastrini, 576. 

Tonda, tomb, 171. 

Casal dei Pazzi, 545. 

Casala di Rustica, 544. 

Casale di Capo Bianco, 546, 

— — di Monte Gentile, 546. 

Rotondo, 477. 

Casanatense, Biblioteca, 268. 
Oascatelle at Tivoli, 523. 

Case Nuove, le, 546. 

Caserta palace, 411. 

Cassius, villa of, at Tivoli, 523. 
Castel Arcione, 513. 

— d’Asso, 607, 61 1, 

• — - Fusano, 572. 

Gakdolfo, 3T0. 

Giubileo, 549, 615. 

Madama, village, $ 2 $. 

Gastello dell’Osa, 544. 

— — , Porta, 78. 
i Castiglione, site of Gabii, 542, 
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CASTOR. 

Castor and Pollux, temple of, 
82; equestrian group allied, 
142. 

Castronse,Amphithcalrntn,i5o. 
Casirimumium, now Marino, 
508. 

Castro, 608. 

Catacombs : — 
in general, 175. 

S. Agnese, 178. 

of St. Alessandro, 180, 545. 

Calepodius, 279. 

Callixtus, 180. 

S. Oiriaca, 228. 

Jewish, 184. 

SS. Kerens and Achilleus, 
186. 

S. Pretextatus, 184. 

Santi Quattro, 180. 

S. Sebastian, 184, 290. 
Caterina, S., dei Funari, clmrcli 
of, 241, 

, di Siena, church, of, 241. 

Cavaliere, 526. 

Gavallcggicri, Porta, 78. 
Cavallo, Monte (Quirinai), at 
Home, 65. 

Cave, village of, 537 ; Itocca di, 
537 - 

Cavo, M 1 >NTK,or Mons Lazialis, 
494 - 

Cecchina, la, valley, 545. 
Cecilia, S., church of, 241. 
Celebrities, Homan, list of, 56. 
Ccnci palace, 41 x. 

CentumcelUv, 588. 

Ceremonies, chronological list 
of, 50. 

Ceremonies in St. Peter’s, 21 1 ; 
in the Lateran, 217 ; in. S. M* 
Maggiore, 22 3. 

Ceres, Liber and Libera, temple 
of, 148. 

Ceri Kuovo, village, 586. 
Certosa di Trisulti, 529. 
Cervara, village, 526. 

Cervaro, 544. 

Ckuvktui, ancient city, 58r. 
Cesareo, S., church of, 242. 
Cesarini palace at Genzano, 487. 

at Home, 413. 

Charities of Rome, 435. 
Chemists at Rome, 16. 

Chigi palace, 412. 

Chiusa, Porta, 73* 

Chius i, 61 L 

Chronological tables, 55. 
Church, English, 37. 

Churches of Home, 230-294. 
Churches in Rome of— 

S. Agata do* Goti, 230. 

& Agnese, 230. 

i'uori le Mura, 231. 

S. Agostino, 233. 

S. Alessandro, 545. 

S. Aiessio, 234. 

S. Anastasia, 234. 

S. Andrea delle Fratte, 2 35 * 


CHXJECIIES. 

Churches in Rome of— 

M. Andrea al Quirinale, 235. 

dei Scozzesi, 236. 

dello Valle, 23?. 

S. Angelo in Pescheria, 236. 
S. Antonio Abate, 237. 

de’ Portoguesi, 237. 

8. Apollinare, 237. 

SS. Apostoli, 237. 

Aracoeli, 262. 

S. Balbina, 239. 

S. Bartolommeo, 239. 

B. Bernardo, 239. 

S. Bibiana, 239. 

Cappueeini, 240. 

S. Carlo a Catinari, 240. 

in Corso, 241. 

S. Caterina dei Funari, 241. 

di Siena, 241. 

S. Cecilia, 241. 

S. Cesareo, 242. 

S. Clemente, 243. 

B. Cosimato, 230. 

SS. Cosma e Damiano, 249. 

S. Costanza, 250. 

S. Crisogono, 251. 

B. Croce inGerusalemme, 251. 
S. Domenico c Sisto, 252. 

S. Francesca Romana, 253. 

B. Francesco a Ripa, 253. 
Gesu, 254. 

S. Giorgio in Velabro, 254. 

S. Giovanni Batista, 255. 

de’ Fiorentini, 255. 

. — -inFonte, 218. 

in Laterano, 213. 

in Oleo, 256. 

e Paolo, 255. 

a Porta Latina, 256. 

S. Giuseppe do’ Falegnami, 
256. 

S. Gregorio, 256. 

S. Ignozio, 257 - 
S. Isidoro, 257. 

S. Lorenzo, 226. 

e Pamaso, 258. 

in Lurina, 258. 

in Miranda, 258. 

in Panis-Pema, 259. 

S. Luigi dei Frances!, 259. i 
S. Marcello, 259. 

S. Marco, 260. 

S. Maria Maggiore, 220. 

degli Angeli, 260. 

dell’ Anima, 262. 

in Aquiro, 262. 

di Aracoeli, 262. 

Aventinense, 265. 

in Campitelli, 265. 

della Concezione, 24a 

in Oosmedin, 263, 

Egiziaca, 149. 

di Loreto, 266. 

ad Martyres(Pantheon), 

152. 

sopra Minerva, 266. 

di Monte Santo, 269. 

— in Monte, 269, 


CLARK. 

Churches in Rome of— 

S. Maria dei Mirucoli, 269. 

della Navieella, 269. 

delF Orto, 270. 

della Pace, 270. 

del Popolo, 271. 

in Portico, 265. 

Scala Coeli, 280. 

del Sole, 155. 

* — in Trastevere, 273. 

in Trivio a Trevi, 274. 

in Vallicella, 274. 

in Via Lata, 273. 

della Vittoria, 276. 

S. Martina, 276. 

S. Martino ai Monti, 276. 

SS. Kereo ed Achilleo, 277. 

S. Nicolo inCarcere, 150, 277. 
S. Onofrio, 278. 

S. Pancrazio, 279. 

S. Paolo fuori le Mura, 224. 

alle Tre Fontanc, 279. 

S. Pietro in Vaticano, 194. -j 

in Montorio, 280. 

in Vincoli, 281. 

S. Prassede, 283. 

II Priorato, 263. 

S. Prisca, 284. 

S. Pudentiana, 285. 

SS, Quattro incoronati, 287. 
S. Saba, 287. 

S. Sabina, 287. 

S. Salvatore in Lauro, 289. 

S. Sebastiano, 289. 

S. Silvestro al Quirinale, 290. 
S. Sisto, 290. 

S. Stefano sopra Cacco, 291. 

Rotondo, 291. * 

Santissimo Sudario, 291 
Sta. Susanna, 292. 

S. Teodoro, 292. 

S. Tommaso degV Ingtesi, 292. 
La Trinita de’ Monti, 293. 

de’ Pellegrini, 294, 

S. Urbano, 184. 

SS. Vincenzo cd Anastasia, 
294. 

S. Vitale, 294. 

Cicciaporci palace, 413. 

Cicero, villa of, at Tusculum, 
5ox. 

Ciceroni and guides, 26. 
Ciciliano (Cicelion), 5260 
Circuses of ancient Rome 
Agonalis, 136. 

Flaminian, 137, 

Hadrian, 137. 

Maximus, 1 35 * 
of Kero, 137. ** 

Romulus, or Maxentius, 136. 
Varianus, 137. 

Ciriaca, Sta., catacombs of, 228. 
Citorio, Monte, 158. 

Civita Lavinia, town, 490. 

Vecchia, 586. 

Civitella, la, village, 330. 

I Clark, Sir Jas., on the climab 
j of Rome, 460. 
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CL AUDI AN. 

Claudian family, their supposed 
tomb, 160. 

Claudius, temple of, 148. 
Clemente, 8., church of, 24?. 
Climate of Koine, 460. 

Clivuni Tiburt ilium, 515. 
Clivus Capitolum*, 83. 

Victoria', 106. 

Cloaca Maxima, 1 26. 

Clubs, 42. 

Coazzo farm, 545. 

Coins, Roman, 45. 

Collatia, site of, 544. 

Colleges at Home : — 

American, 296. 

English, 292. 

Irish, 233* 

Propaganda, 294. 

Romano, 295. 

Sapienza, 296, 

Scottish, 236. 

Collepaido, 529. 

Oollina, Porta, 74. 

Colonna, town of, 504. 

palace and gardens at 

Rome, 413. 

Colonnades of St. Peter’s, 196. 
Colosseum, the, 113-120 ; its 
flora, 119. 

Colossus of Nero, 120. 
Columbaria of Rome, 171. 

Vigna la Lozzano, 171. 

Vigna Codini, 171. 

Ilyins and Vitalina, 172. 

Lucius AmuitiuK, 173. 

T. Claudius Vitahs, 173. 

Freetown of Augustus 

and Utfia, 173. 

Villa Pamflli-Doria, 173. 

Column, ancient, 1 38. 

of Antoninus Pius, 137. 

ofM. Aurelius Antoninus, 

137. 

of C. Duilius, 35S. 

of Hem y IV., 138. 

- — of i'h ocas, 84, 138. 

of Trajan, 92, 138. 

• of the Immaculate Con- 

ception, 138. 

Communion of St. Jerome, 
painting of the, by Domcni- 
chino, 314. 

CompaM, Monte, village, 
504 - 

Concerts, 32. 

Concord, temple of, 87. 
Conservators, palace of the, 
35 - 

Consolazionp, la, hospital, 436. 
Constantly SL, her tomb, 163, 
319 * 

Constantine, basilica of, 97 ; 

arch of, 124 ; baths, 132. 
Consuls, foreign, at Rome, 40. 
Consulta, palazzo della, 4x5. 
Conti, Tor de\ 442. 
Conveyances, public, in Rome, 
35 . 


DUILIAN. 

Copyists of old masters, 22. 

Corioli, city of, now Monte 
Ciove, 489. 

Corn-cutters, 15. 

Corn oto, town, 591; cathedral, 
churches, 591 ; Palace ol 
Card. Vitelleschi, 59; ; Mc- 
dia'val Tow ers, 593 ; Palace*, 
Museum, 593 ; ancient city, 
595 ; tombs, 597. 

Corniculum, 514. 

Cornufelle, lake of, 503. 

Corsini palace, 414. 

Correse, Cures, 547. 

Corvinus, Messalla, his tomb, 
477 - 

Cosa, site of, 611. 

Cosimato, S., church of, 250; 
convent of, 72?. 

Cosma c Damiano, SS., church 
of, 249. 

Costa Sole, 526. 

Costaguti palace, 418. 

Costanza, S., her sarcophagus, 
319 ; church of, 250. 

Councils, general, 218. 

Cremera river, 549. 

Cresecnza, valley of, 535. 

Crisogono, S., church of, 251. 

Croce, Santa, in Gerusalemmo 
(basilica), 251. 

Crypts, or Grotto, of St. Peter's, 
206. 

Curia Timocenziana, 418. 

Julia, 83, 


D. 


Dancing, teachers of, 18. 

Decima, river of, 566. 

Dentists at Rome, 15. 

Digen tia, now village of Li- 
cenza, 529. 

Diligences, 35;, 

Diocletian, his baths, 132. 

Divus Rediculus, temple of, 
149. 

Dolabella, arch of, 12?. 

Dome of St. Peter's, 199 ; ascent 
of, 210. 

Domenico e Sisto, SS., church 
of, 252. 

Domino quoVadis, church of, 
475 - 

Dominicans, head-quarters of, 
268. 

Domus Gelotiana, 107. 

Doria palace and gallery, 418 ; 
villa, 483. 

Doves of Pliny, 376. 

Drawing, teachers of, in Rome, 
17. 

Drawing materials, 24. 

Drusus, his arch, 125, 475. 

! Duilian column, 358. 


FICULEA. 


E. 

Education, elementary, 441. 
Egeria, iountam and valley of, 

475,487* 

Egyptian Museum of the Vati- 
can, 346. 

Electric telegraph, 14. 

S. Elena, bulls of, 13=;. 
Emperors, Roman, list of, 
56. 

Empire, ruins of the, 67. 
Engravers of cameos, we., 24. 

copperplate engravings, 

23. 

Epitafii, gli, 513. 

Ere turn, 547. 

Esquilino, the, 63. 

Este, d’, villa, at Tivoli, 323. 
Etruscan Museum of the Va- 
tican, 341. 

sites, excursions to, 380, 

Knrysaecs the linker, his tomb, 

159. 

Excursions in the neighbour- 
hood of Rome, 465, 


E. 

Eabbrica, Porta, 78, 

Kabii, supposed site of their 
defeat, at Voii, 330. 

Eabius, arch, site of, 81. 
Falconieri palaces, 420 » villa, 
500. 

Fiilerd, the, 61 r. 

Famese gardens, 108. 

Isola, village of, 55 0, 555, 

608. 

palace, 42 r. 

Farnesina palace, 422. 

Fasti Consulares at Romes 83 ; 
of the Capitol, 36 r. 

Triumphal es, 83. 

Fencing, teacher of, t8. ’ | 
Ferentina, Aqua, 508. 

Festivals : — 
at Rome in general, 33. 
chronological list of, 30. 

St. Antony (blessing the 
animals), 237. 
the Artists', 33. 
the Carnival, 33. 

St, a. Francesca Romana, 233. 
Intiorata dl Goiizano. 487. 

St. John Lateran, 217. 

Sta. Maria Maggiore, 233. 
October, 33, 

St. Peter’s, 21 x, 

Presepe in Ara Cooli, 264. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, 268. 

St, Thomas si Rocket, 292. 
Washing the Feet of the 
Pilgrims, 294, 

Fiano, 557* 

Ficulea, 546. 
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FIDEKJE. ; 

Fidcmc, 549. 

Filippo Neri, S., convent and 
library, 273. 

Fiora, river, 602, 605, 609. 
Firenze, palazzo di, 424. 
Fiumicmo, village, 564. 
Flaminius, his circus, 1 37. 
Flavian amphitheatre (Colos- 
seum), 1x9. 

FlaviuJa, site of, 557. 

Fogliauo, lake, 580. 

Fontu di Papa, 547. 

Foreign ministers at Pome, 39, 
Fortifications round Home, 611. 
For tuna, temples of: at Pales- 
trina, 535; Primigenia at 
Home, 149 ; Virilis at Rome, 
149 - 

Fortune, temple of, at Pales- 
trina, 535. 

Forums 

of Antoninus, 139. 
of Augustus, 90. 

Boarium, 1 39. 
of Julius Oa'sar, 89. 
of Nerva,9i. 

Olitorium, 1 39. 
of Peace, 90. 

Romanum, 80. 
of Trajan, 92. 

Transitorium, 91. 

Fosso di Quarto, 546, 

Foundling hospital of Rome. 
*06. 

Fountain of Egoria, at Nemi, 
475 , 4 « 7 - 

1 01m tains, modern : — 
dell’ Acqua Felice, 297, 
of the Acqua Marcia, 297. 
della Barcaccia, 297. 
del Campidoglio, 297. 
of the Piazza Farnese, 297. 
of the Quirinal, 298. 

Paolina, 297. 

of the Piazza Navona, 297. 
in the piazza of St. Peter’s, 
298. 

del Popolo, 298. 
of the Ponte Sisto, 298. 
de* Termini, 297, 
di Trevi, 298. 
del Tritone, 299. 
delle Turtarughe, ,299. 
Francesca Romana, S., church 
of, 299. 

Francesco, S., a Ripa, church 
of, 253. 

Frascati, town, 497. 

to Colonna, 503. 

to Casteilo della Malara 

and Rocca Priora, 505. 

to Alhano, 505. 

Fratres Amies, 561. 
Frattocchie, le, 481. 

Funerals, Protestant, 38. 
Furba, Porta, 496. 

Fusano, Castel, casino and 
pine-forest, 572. 


GIOVANNI. 


G. 

Gabii, city, J41 ; lake, 543. 
Galera, deserted town, 557. 
Galileo, persecution of, 269. 
Galleries (public) of pictures : 
at the Capitol, 369. 
at the Lateran, 376. 

Academy of St. Luke, 399. ! 

at the Quirinal, 384. 
at the Vatican, 312. 

Galleries (public) of sculpture : i 
at the Capitol, 365. 
of the Lateran, 377. 
at the Vatican, 318. 

Galleries (private) : 

Barberini, 405, 

Borghese, 407. 

Colonna, 413. 

Corsini, 415, 

Doria, 418. 

Farnese, 421. 

Farnesina, 422. 

Mattei, 425. 

Rospigliosi, 426. 

Sciarra, 427. 

Spada, 428. 

Gallicano, town, 524, 540. 

, S,, hospital of, 437. 

Gallienus, his arch, 125; his 
tomb, 479. 

Gallinas Albas, ad, site of Livia’s 
villa (so called), 556. 
Gandolfo, Castel, 510. 

Gardens, Lamian, 190; Licinian, 
190 ; of Mecxenas, 19c ; of the 
Vatican, 354 ; of the Quiri- 
nal, 389. 

Gates, 73. See Porta. 

Gell on the environs of Rome, 
29; on the site of Alba 
Longa, 510, 

Genaro, Monte, ascent of, 530. 
Genazzano, town and castle of, 
529 . 538 . 

Genzano, town, 487. 

Geology of Rome and its neigh- 
bourhood, 467. 

Germanicus, his house, plan of, 

no. 

Gesu, church of, 254. 

Geta, his tomb, 473. 

Giacomo, S., hospital of, 436. 
Giardino del Gianicolo, 446. 

di Termini, 446. 

Gibbon, his first idea of writing 
the history of the * Beeline 
and Fall’ in the church of 
the Ara Cceli, 264. 

Giorgio, S., in Veiabro, church 

of, 254. 

Giovanni, Porta San, 76. 
Giovanni, S., basilica of, 213- 

Batista, church of, 255. 

Evangelista, or a Porta 

Latina, church of, 256. 


HUNTING. 

Giovanni, S., dei Fiorentini, 
church of, 55, 

in Fonte, 218. 

in Oleo, church of, 256. 

e Paolo, church of, 255. 

Girandola, the, 166. 

Giuseppe dei Faiegnami, S., 
church of, 256. 

Giustiniani palace, 424. 

Gladiator, the Dying, of the 
Capitol, 371. 

Gordianus, arch of, 125. 

Grano, Monte del, sepulchral 
tumulus, 496. 

Graviscce, site of, 601. 

Grazioli palace, 424. 

Gregorio, S., church of, 256. 

Grille, Torre del, 443. 

Grotta Flu oat a, village and 
monastery of S. Niius at, 
505. 

Grotta Murozza (Eretum), 547. 

Perfetla fort, 612. 

Grotte Vaticane, or crypts of 
.St. Peter’s, 206. 

Guarcino, to^n, 529. 


H. 

Hadrian, his architecture, 155 ; 
his circus, 137 ; his mauso- 
leum, 163 ; his villa near 
Tivoli, 515; Ills villa near 
Palestrina, 530. 

Hand in a wreath, an emblem, 
242, 245, 273. * 

Helena, the empress, her tomb, 
163 ; her sarcophagus, 319. 
Henry IV. of France, column 
of, 1 ecording his change of 
faith, 138. 

Hercules Magnus Gustos, tem- 
ple of, 149. 

Hills, the seven, of Rome, 
64. 

Historical houses at Rome, 
432. 

Horace's Sabine Farm , 529. 
Horatii and Curiutii, supposed 
tombs of, 477. 

Horticultural gardens, 446. 
Hospitals, 435* 

Hotels in Rome, 5. 
Housekeeping in Rome, 9. 
Houses of remarkable persons. 
Bernini, 434. 

Pietro da Cortona^ 434. 
Poussin, 434. 

Raphael, 433. 

Cola di Rienzo, 432. 

Michel Angelo, 435. 
Sweynheim and Pannartz 
the print ers, 434. 
the Zucehcri, 434. 

Howard, Cardinal, 268, 292. 
i Hunting at Rome, 34. 
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IGNAZrO. 


I. 

Ignazio, S., church of, 257. 

Illuminations of St. Peter’s, 211. 

Industrial Art, museum of, 403. 

Inquisition, palace of the, 424 ; 
place of meeting, 269. 

Inscriptions, gallery of, in the 
Vatican, 736. 

Institute, Archaeological, at 
Home, 441. 

Ippolito, S., farm, 564. 

Ischia, village, 608. 

Isidore, S., church, 257, 

Island of the Tiber (Isola Sa- 
cra), 147, 571. 

Isola Farncse, 550, 555, 608; 
Sacra, at the mouth of the 
Tiber, 571. 

Italian, teachers of, 16. 


J. 

Janiculum. hill, 65. 

Janus Quadrifrons, arch of, 125. 
Jewish catacombs, 184. 
Jewellers iu Rome, 25, 26. 
John Lateran, basilica of St., 2 13. 
Julia, Basilica, 82; Rostra, 85. 
Julius Osar, temple of, 150. 
Junius Bassus, sarcophagus of, 
209. 

Juno, temples of 
Gabina at Gabii, 542. 

Sospita at Rome, 150. 

Sospitcf at Lanuvium, 489, 
Capitolinus at Rome, 150. 
Latialis on the Alban mount, 
494. 

Victor at Rome, 150. 

Stator at Rome, 150. 
Juturna, Lake of, 82. 


K 

Kingly period, antiquities, 66. 
Kings, list of, 59. 

Kircherian museum, 389, 


I. 

Labicum, the ancient, 505, 552. 
Lacc-dealers, 26. 

Laghefto, il, quarries, 552. 
Lago Morto, 558. 

Lakes 

Alhano, 5T1. 

Bracciano, 557, 560. 
Cornufeile, 552. 

Gabii, 542. 

Nr.ni, 487. 
de’ Tartar!, 514. 

Rkgillxjs, probable site of, 
532 . 


MAGLIANA. 

Languages, teachers of, 16. 
Lante palace, 424 ; villa, 45?. 
Lanuvium, city, 457. 

Laocoon, the, 326. 
Laquais-de-piace, 26. 

Last Judgment, fresco of, in 
the Vatican, 305. 

Lateran Palace and Museum, 
376. i 

Basilica, 216 ; church 

ceremonies in, 217; councils, 
218; cloisters, 218; baptistery, 
218 ; oratory, 219; Scala 
Santa, 219. 

Latina, Porta, 76. 

Laurentum, ancient, 573. 

Lav a- quarries of Capo di Bovc, 
162. 

Lavinium, city, 574. 

Laziale, 483. See Albano. 

Lento, valley, 608. 

Letters, conveyance of, 14. 
Libraries, 438 
Angelica, 234. 

Barberini, 40b. 

Casanatensc, 268. 

Chigi, 412. 

Collegio Romano, 295. 
Corsini, 417. 

S. Croce in G erusalcmme, 252. 
S. Filippo Neri, 275. 
Inquisition, 424. 

Minerva, 269. 

Sapienza, 296, 

Vatican, 347 • 

Libraries, circulating, in Romo, 

3 £. 

Licenza, river, 525; village, 530. 
Lined, academy of the, 440. 
Livery stables, 34. 

Livia, villa of, at Prima Porta, 
556 . 

Local arrangement of Roman 
Mirabilia, 47. 

Lodgings at Rome, 7. 

Loggie of the Vatican, 311. 
j Lorenzo, S. s basilica of, 226 5 
churches— e Damaso, 2 58; in 
Lucina, 81, 258 ; in Miranda, 
258 ; in Panis-Perna, 259. 

, Porta di, 75. 

Lucano, Ponte, bridge and 
tomb of Plautius Lucanus, 

515* 

Lucullus, sepulchre of, 498. 
Ludovisi, villa, 456. 

Luigi de’ Francesi, S., church 
of, 259. 

Luke, St., academy of, 399. 
Lunghem, castle of, 544, 


H. 

Madama palace, 4245 villa, 
45 7 * „ 

Maggiore, Porta, 75. 

Magiiana, la, 562. 


MINUCIUS. 

Malafede, 566, 574. 

Muipasso, 547. 

Mauciano, village, 610. 

Mandela, Sabine village, 525. 

Maps of Rome, 26. 

Maranua river, 475, 

Marano, 526. 

Marcello, 3 ., church of, 259. 

Marccllus, his theatre, 157 ; his 
tomb, £159. 

Marcigliana, la, faun, 547. 

Marco, S., church of, 260. 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
his column, 1 37 ; his eques- 
trian statue, 3 56, 

Murforio, colossal statue of, 
367 , 444 ‘ , 

Maria, 3 ., churches of, 250- 
276. 

Maria Maggie re, S., obelisk of, 
140; basilica of, 220; church 
ceromonies in, 223. 

Mariana stream, 480, 497. 

Matiguoli palaces, 424. 

Marino, town, 507. 

Mario, Monte, 65, 61 1. 

Marius, trophies of, 121, 356, 

Markets, 9. 

Marmorata, 77. 

Mars Ultor, temple of, 151. 

Marta, river, 601, 605. 

Martina, S., church of, 276. 

Martino, S., church of, 276. 

Massimo palace, 424 ; villa, 
457 - 

Mater Matuta, temple of, 156. 

Mattel palace, 425 ; villa, 458. 

Mausoleum of Augustus, 158; 
of Hadrian, 163. 

Maxentius, circus of, or of 
Romulus, 13 6. 

Maximus, circus of, 135. 

Measures, Roman, 45. 

Mecamas, his gardens on the 
Ebquilino, 190 ; his villa at 
Tivoli, 522. 

Medals, cabinets of, 295, 351. 
See Museums. 

Medici villa, 458, 

Medullia, ancient, 514. 

Meiliui villa, 458. 

Montana, town, 546. 

Meta Sudans, the, 1x9. 

Metronia, Porta, 76. 

Michel Angelo, his statue of 
Moses, 28 x; his frescoes in 
the Vatican, 30?. 

Michele, 3 ., hospital of, 438, 

Mignone, river, 591 ; valley, 

Military hospitals, 437. 

Milizic, Torre deLle, 443. 

Milllarium aureum, 86. 

Minerva, temples of: Campen- 
sis, 151 ; Metlica, 151. 

Ministers, foreign, at Rome, 
59 * 

Minucius, porticoes of, 145. 
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MOLAliA. 

Molara, la, S°5. 

Molino torrent, 572. 

Mondragono, villa, sc o, 560. 
Money, Roman, 45. 
Money-changers, 15. 

Mom Saeer, *43. 

MontaHo, villa, 499. 

Monte Algido, 495. 

An tore, 529. 

Aventino, 65. 

— — Ccelio, 65. 

Capitolino, 64. 

Carpineto, 528. 

Gatiilo, 522. 

Cavallo, 65, 

Cavo, 495/, 

Citorio, 418. 

Oompatri, 504. 

Cucco, 510. 

Esquilino, 65, 

— Genaro, 530. 

Giove, 489. 

del Grano, 496. 

Janiculum, 65. 

• Mario, 6 $, 61 r. 

Muciino, 533. 

Palatiuo, 64. 

Pila, 302. 

Pincio, 65, 446. 

Porzio, 505. 

Qnirinale, 65. 

Ripoli, 520. 

— — Rocea Romana, 559 

Roroxno, 547. 

Sacko (M. Saver), 545. 

Tarpeio, 102. 

Testaceio, 65. 

Vaticano, 65. 

Verde, 65. 

Viminaie, 65, 

Montcmerano, town, 610. 
Monterozzi hill, 595, 596 ; Via 1 
dei, 597. 

Montevecchio palace, 425. 
Monticelli, village of, 514. 
Mosaic manufactory at the Va- 
tican, 354; artists at Rome, 
24. 

Mosaic, the, of Palestrina, 535. 
Moses, statue of, 281. 

Muro Torto, 73. 

Masco Borgia, 294. 

Chiaramonti (Vatican), 

330; Pio-Ciementino, 329; 
Gregoriano, 341. 

Museum of early Christian an- 
tiquities : Vatican, 349 5 ^ 
the Lateran, 380, 

of Egyptian antiquities : 

Vatican, 346. 

of Etruscan antiquities : 

Vatican, 341. 

— — of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities : Capitol, 367 ; La- 
teran, 376; Vatican, 330; 
Ivircherian, 3895 Villa Al- 
bani, 447 ; V.Borghese, 432; 
V. Ludovisi, 446. 


ORATORIOS. 

Museum of medals and coins : 
Collegio Romano, 295 ; Vati- 
can, 3?r. 

of natural history, 456. 

of ike Sapienza, 296. 

Music-teachers in Rome, 18. 
Music-shops, 18. 

Musignano, chateau, 603. 
Muti-Papazurri, palace, 425 ; 
villa, 499. 


IT. 

N&ratms Cerialis, baths of, 133. 

Nasos, tomb of the, 166. 

Nemi, lake, 487 ; village, 488 ; 
and castle of, 488. 

Neptune, temple of, 151. 

Nereus and Achilleus, church 
of, 277 ; catacombs of, 186. 

Nero, his so-called tower, 65, 
443; his house, 104; his 
colossus, 120; his circus, 137 ; 
his baths, 133 ; his villa, 527 ; 
his works at Porto d’Anzio, 
576 . 

Nerola, village, 547. 

Nerva, his forum, 91, 

Nettuno, town, 578, 

Newspapers, 14. 

Niccolini palace, 426. 

Nicolo, S., church of, 277. 

Nobility, Roman, 41; titles 
of, 41. 

Nomentana, Porta, 74. 

Nomentum, ancient, 546. 

Norchia, 61 1. 

Novatus, or Pudens, baths of, 
135- 

Numicus, river, 574. 


0 , 

Obelisks of— 
the Lateran, 140. 

S. Maria Maggiore, 140, 
Monte Cavallo, 142, 

Monte Citorio, 142. 

Monte Pincio, 142. 

Pantheon, 141. 

Piazza della Minerva, 141. 
Piazza Navona, 141. 

P* del Popolo, 141. 

Trinita de’ Monti, 142. 
Vatican, 139. 

Observatory of the Capitol, 
296 ; of the Collegio Ro- 
mano, 293. 

Octavia, portico of, 145. 
Odescalchi palace, 426. 
Olevano, town and castle of, 
529, 538. 

Olitorium, iorum, 139. 
Onofrio, S., church of, 278. 
Orasini, cjo. 

'.liniuof, 27.3. 


PALACES. 

Oriolo, village, 559, 

Orsini palace, 426. 

Orti Farnesiani, 105. 

Onicto, 611. 

Osa, Castello dell’, 543. „ 
Osteria Nuova, 547. 

ObTrA, 565 ; history, 566 ; 
theatre, forum, 569; Im- 
perial Palace, 569. 

, excursion to, 565. 

, modern, 572. 

Ostiensis, Porta, 77. 


P. 

Painted tombs, 170, 554. 
Painters in Rome, 20. 

Painting, teachers of, in Rome, 
17- 

Palace of the Caesars, 104, 

, the Sessorian, 143. 

Palaces, modem, public : — 
Capitol, 357. 

Lateran, 376. 

Vatican, 299, 

Quirinal, 384. 

Palaces, private : — 

Albani, 404. 

Altemps, 403. 

Altieri, 405. 

Barberini, 403. 

at Palestrina, 535. 

Berti, 407. 

Bonaparte, 407. 

Borghese, 407. 

Bracciano, 426, 

Braschi, 410. * 

del Bufalo, 411. 

Cancelleria, 411. 

Caserla, 41 1. 

Ceuci, 441. 

Cesarini, 413. 

Chigi, 412. 

Cicciaporci, 413. 

Colonna, 413. 

Consulta,*4i3. 

Corsini, 415. 

Costaguti, 418. 

Curia Innocenziana, 418. 
Doria, 418. 

Falcon ieri, 420. 

Farnese, 421. e 

Famesina, 422. 
di Firenze, 424. 

Gabrielli, 424. 

Giustiniani, 424. 

(irazioli, 424. 

of the inquisition 424. 

Lante, 424. 

Maccarani, 411. 

Madama, 424. 

Marignoli, 424, 

Massimo, 424. 

Mafid, 425. 
di Monte Citorio, 418, 
Momcvocchio, 42?. 
Matbi^pazurri, 423. 
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Palaces, private 
Niecohni, 426. 

Odescalchi, 426. 

Orsini, 426. 

Pamfili, 426. 

Ricciardi, 40*7. 

Rospighosi, 426. 

Ruspoli, 427. 

Sacchetti, 427. 

Sciarra, 427. 

Silvestri, Regis, or Linottu, 
427. 

Spada, 42B. 

Tenerani, 430. 

Torlonia, 430. 

Turci, 432. 
di Venezia, 432. 

Vidoni,4?2. 

Palatina, villa, 112. 

Palatine hill, the, 64, 104. 
ralazuiola,49i ; monastery of, 
492. 

Palestrina, town, 533. 

to Subiaco and Paliiano, 

W- 

* to Rome, 739. 

Paliano, town and fortress, 539. 
Palidoro, 581. 

Palo, town of, and a tat. at, 580. 
Palombara, village, 514. 
Pamphili-Doria palace, 426 ; 
villa, 439. 

Pancraziu, St., church of, 279. 

, Porta San, 77. 

Panoramic view of Rome, 63, 
Pantano, plain of, 532. 
Pantheon, the, 151. 

Paolo, S., basilica of, 224. 

— — , ulle Tre Fontane, church 
of, 279. 

, Porta di, 77. 

Parcels conveyance, 13. 

Parco di Colomia at Marino, 509. 

dei Rarberini, 533. 

Pasquin, statue of, 444. 
Passerano, 524. 

Passport regulations, 40. 
Pastore, S., convent, 543. 

Pater Indigetis, grove of, 575, 
Patricians, Roman, respective 
ranks of, 42. 

Paul, St, supposed site of his 
execution, 279. 

Peace, "temple of, its site, 90. 
Pearls, Roman, 26. 

Peris lyiium, the, 109. 

Pertusa, Porta, 78, 

Peter, St., traditional site of his 
crucifixion, 280, 281; his 
chains, 7:83 ; his statue and 
chair, 201 ; his tomb, 209, 
Petek’s, St., basilica: history, 
194; colonnades, 196 ; facade, 
197 ; interior, 198 ; * nave, 
199 ; ground-plan, 200 ; 
dome, 199 ; ascent of dome, 
2x0 ; baldacchino, 201 ; tri- 
bune, 201 ; monuments, 202 ; 


POPULATION. 

Grotte Vaticane, 206; Cha- 
pel of the Confession, 209; 
sacristy, 209 ; illuminations, 
21 1 ; church ceremonies in, 
211. 

Peter's, St., cathedral at Fras- 
cati, 497, 

Phocas, his column, 84, 138. 
Photographs, 23. 

Physicians at Rome, 15. 

Pia, Porta, 74. 

Piazzas, 444. 

Picture-dealers, 22. 

Pietra Aurea, farm, 54ft. 

Pietro, S., in Montorio, church 
of, 280. 

in Vincoli, church of, 

281. 

Pincian hill, 65, 446. 

Pineiana, Porta, 74. 

PitigUano, town, 608. 

Pldutius, tomb of, 166, 515. 
Pliny’s Doves, mosaic so called, 
376. 

Poggio Cesi, hill, 314. 

Poll, village, 540, 

Polline, site of, 559. 

Pompey, theatre of, 157; sta- 
tue of, in the Spada palace, 
428 ; tomb of, 482 ; villa of, 
484. 

Pons ./Elms, 78. 

JSmilius, 80. 

Cestius, 79. 

Fabricius, 79. 

Gratianus, 79. 

Janiculensis, 79. 

Nomentanus, 547. 

Sublicius, 80. 

Triumphalis, Aurelii, or 

Vaticanus, 78. 

Ponte del Acqua Rossa, 540. 

Acquoria, 514. 

S, Angelo, 78. 

della Badia, 6or. 

S. Bartolommeo, 79. 

Galera, 563. 

dell’ Isola, 552. 

Lucano, 515. 

Mammolo, 513. 

Molle, 555. 

Nomen tano, 545, 570, 

di Nona, 541 . 

de' Quattro Capi, 79, 

della Rifolta, 566. 

di Ripetta, 80. 

Rotto, 79. 

Salaro, 748. 

Sisto, 79. 

Sodo, 75 3* 

, presentations to the, 

40. 

Popes, list of, in chronological 
order, 57. 

, destruction of Roman 

monuments by, 69. 

Popolo, Porta dei, 73, 613. 
Population of Rome, 43. 


PUBLIC. 

Populonia, 6n. 

Porcigliano, 574. 

Porta Angelica, 78, 614. 

Asmaria, 76. 

Aurelia, 77. 

Capena, 76. 

Caste llo, 78. 

Cavallcggieri, 78 

Chiusa, 75. 

Colima, 74. 

Fabbriea, 78. 

Furba, 496. 

di S. Giovanni, 76, 616. 

Latina, 76. 

di 8. Lorenzo, 75, 615. 

Maggiore, 75, 616. 

Metronia, 76. 

Nomentana, 74. 

Ostiensis, 77. 

S. Partcrazio, 77. 

S. Paolo, 77, 616. 

Pertusa, 78. 

Pia, 74. 

Pineiana, 74. 

del Popolo, 73. 

Portese, 77, 

Salara, 74, 614. 

8. Sebastiano, 76. 

Bpezzei ia at Veii, 553. 

Trigemina, 289. 

Portese, Porta, 77. 

Portico, Akmiian, 143. 

of the Argonauts, 143. 

of MmueiuH, 145. 

of Oetavia, 145. 

of Philippus, 147. 

Portland vase, the, 496. 

Porto, ancient harbours of 
Claudius and Trajan, and 
other ruins at, 563, 

Porto u'Anzio, 576. 

Porto Clementine, 591* 
Portuense fort, 612. 

Post-office regulations, 13. 
Praitoriun camp at Rome, 44 ; 

at Albano, 484. 

Prassede, S., church, 283. 
Pratica, >374. 

Prato Rotondo, 548. 

Pratone, the, 530. 

Presentations to the Pope, 
40. 

Pretexfcatus, S., catacomb of, 
184. 

Priina Porta, 556. 

Printsellers in Rome, 23. 
Piiorato, church of the, 265. 
Prisea, S., church of, 284. 
Priscilla, her tomb, 476. 
Promenades, 446. 

Propaganda college, 294. 
Protestant burial-ground at 
Rome, 446. 

— - Divine worship, 37. 
Protomotbeca of the Capitol, 
362. 

Public edifices in Rome under 
the new regime, 53. 
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PUDENTIANA. 

Pudentiana, S., church of, 285. 
Pulchrum Litfcus, 129. 

Pyrgos, site of, 586, 


Q. 

* 

Quattro Capi, Ponte di, *79. 
Qiuttro Iucoronati, church of, 
287. 

Quintilius Varus, his villa at 
Tivoli, 523. 

Quirinul hill, the, 65. 

palace, 184. 


B. 

Railways, 3*. 

Rank, rules of, 42. 

Raphael: his house at Rome, 
4?jf ; his tomb, E53 ; the 
Transfiguration, 315 ; Loggio 
of, 311 ; Tapestries of, 340 ; 
Stanze of, J04. 
Reading-rooms, 31. 
llediciolii, farm, 550, 

Regillus, lake, battle of, 503, 
sn- 

Republic, ruins of the, 67. 

, remarkable events during 

the, 55. 

Restaurants in Rome, 8. 

Rides about Romo, 612. 

Eienzo, Cola di, his house, 432 ; 
his bath, 219 ; his vigil at S. 
Angelo, 237 ; at S, Giorgio, 
255 ; festivities on his being 
made tribune, 357 ; at Tivoli, 
519 ; at Palestrina, 534 
Rio Torto, 574. 

Ripetta, Ponte di, 80. 

Ritorto, Passo di, 526. 

Rocca Cauterano, 526. 

di Cave, 537. 

• — - Giovine, 529. 

- — nr Papa, 492. 

Priora, 505, 

Rocco, S, hospital of, 437. 
Rojate, village, 539. 

Roma Vecchia, casale of, 496. 
Roman Forum, localities of, 80. 

* — - nobility, titles, ranks, &e., 
41. 

- — pearls, 26. 

Romano, Collegio, 295. 

Rome, excursions from, 465- 
617. 

, rides in the vicinity of, 

6k. 

Romulus, son of Maxentius, 
temple of, 155; circus of, 
136. 

Rospigliosi palace and casino, 
426. 

Rostra Vetera, 8$. 

Rotonda, la, sjr. 

Rotfco, Ponte, 79. 


SILVESTRI. 

Roviano, village, 526. 
Ruffinella villa, 500, 

Ruins of Rome, general review 
of, 66. 

Rusellai, ruins at, 61 r. 

Ruspoli palace, 427. 

Rusiica, la, 530, 544. 


S. 

Saba, S., church of, 287. 
Sabina, S., church of, 287. 
Sabine Hills, the, 513. 
Sacchetti palace, 427. 

Sacro Speco, at Subiaco, 528, 
Sacra Via, 95. 

Salara, Porta, 75. 

Sallust, his house and gardens, 
192. 

Salvatore, S., church of, 289. 

hospital, 436. 

Sambucci, village, 526. 

San Cosimato, 525. 

Pastoie, 543. 

Sant' Angelo in Cappocia, 514. 
Santa Colomba, castle of, 547. 

Galia hospital, 437. 

Marinella, 586. 

— — Scolastica, monastery, 527. 

Severa (Pyrgos), 586. 

Santo Polo, village and castle, 
5 25. 

Spirito, hospital, 435* 

Santangelo, village, 514. 
Sapienza, university of the, 296. 
Saracinesco, village, 526. 
Sarriva torrent, 596. 

Saturn, temple of, 86. 

Saturnia, city of, 609, 

Saxa Rubra, 556. 

Scala Santa, at the Lateran, 
219. 

Scaizacane, 531. 

Scarpellata, la, 531. 

Schola Xantha, 87. 

Sciarra palace, 427. 

Scimia, Ton*e del, 443. 

Scipio family, their tomb, 167. 
Sculptors m Rome, 18. 
Sebastiano, San, basilica of, 289. 

, Porta di San, 76. 

Sediaccia, the, tomb, 545. 
Sempronii, tomb of the, 168. 
Senator, palace of the, 357 . 
Seneca, hi** supposed monu- 
ment, 477. 

Septimius Severus, his arches, 
85 ; Septizonium, ro8. 

Servius Tullius, his walls of 
Rome, and his Agger, 70. 
Sette Bassi, ruins, 496. 

— — Sale, 134. 

Seven hills of Rome, 64. 
Shopkeepers in Rome, 11. 

Sibyl, temple of the Tiburtine, 
at Tivoli, 520. 

Silvestri palace, 427. 


TEMPLES. 

Silvestro al Quirinale, S., 
church of, 290. 

Sis to, Ponte, 79. 

, S., church of, 290. 

Sixtine chapel in S. M. Mag- 
giore, 222; in the Vatican, 
301. 

Solfatara, on the road to Tivoli, 

514. 

Sorano, village, 608. 

Sovana, village, 607. 

Spada palace, 428 ; villa, 549. 

Sporting at Rome, 34. 

Spunta Pietra, la, tomb, 545. 

Stanze of Raphael, at the Va- 
tican, 304. 

Statilius Taurus, amphitheatre 
of, 158. 

Steamboats on the Tiber, 37. 

fromCivita Vecchia, 37. 

Stefano, S. t churches of, 291. 

Stigliano, baths of; 561. 

Storta, la, 552, 

Stranger's I)iaiy, 45. 

Studios of artists at Rome, 18. 

Stuarts, the, their monument 
in St. Peter’s, 203 *, their 
tomb in the crypt, 208. 

, Charles Edward, his mo- 
nument at Frascati, 497. 

, Henry, 294. See York, 

Card. 

Suana, ancient, 607. 

Sumaco, town, 5 27 ; excursions 
from, 529. 

Sublicius, Pons, 80. 

Sudario, Santisaimo, 291. 

Sulphur casts, 25. 

Sun, temple of the, 155. 

Surgeons at Rome, 15. 

Susanna, Sta., church of, 292. 

Sutri, town, 61 1. 


T„ 

Taberare Nova, 83. 

Veteres, 83, 

Tabularium, remains of the, 
87. 

Tapestries of Raphael in the 
V atiean, 340. 

Tarpeian Rock, 102. 

Tarquinii, Etruscan city** 595. 
Tartari, lago de’, 314. 

Taverna, villa, 500. 

Teachers of languages at Rome, 
17 ; of music, singing, 
drawing, &c., 17, 18. 
Telegraph office, 14.^ 

Temples : — on the Alban 
Mount: Jupiter Latulis, 494. 

Anna Perenna, 575, 

at Civita Laviaia : Juno 

Sospita, 489. 

at Gabii : Juno Gabina 

542. 

at Ostia, 571. 
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Temples: at Palestrina: For- 
tune, 53?- 

at Porto : Portumnus, 563 . 

at Rome 

JEsculapius, 147. 

Antoninus and Faustina, 81. 
Apollo, 148. 

Castor and Pollux, 82. 

Ceres, Liber and Libera, 148. 
Claudius, 148. 

Concord, 87. 

Divus Rediculus, 149. 

Faunus, 147. 

Flavian family, 149. 

Fortuna Muliebris, 496. 

Primigema, 149. 

Virilis, 149. 

Hercules Magnus Gustos, 149. 
Julius Caesar, 150. 

Juno Sospita, Hope, and 
Piety, 1 50. 

Jupiter Capitolinus, 15°; 

Victor, 150 ; Stator, 150. 
Mars Ultor, 151. 

Mater Matuta, 156. 

Minerva Campensis, 15 1. 
Minerva Medica, 15 1. 
Neptune, 151. 

Pantheon, i$i, 

Romulus, son of Maxentius, 
96, 155. 

Saturn, 86. 

Sun, 155. 

Trajan, 155. 

Venus and Cupid, 155, 

Venus and Rome, 99. 
Vespasian, 87, 155. 

Vesta, 81, 155. 

Temples at Tivoli 
Tiburtine Sibyl, 520. 
della Tosse, 522. 

Vesta, 520. 

Tenerani palace, 430. 

Teodoro, S., church, of, 292. 
Testaccio, Monte, 65. 

Teveroue, or Anio, river, 51 3, 

514- 

Theatres, ancient 
of Balbus, 156. 
at Rovillee, 481. 

Gabii, 541. 
of Marcellus, 157. 

Ostia, 568. 
of Pompey, 157. 
at Tusculum, 502, 

Villa Adriana, 5 16. 

Theatres, modern, at Rome, 

31 . 

Therm®, see Baths, 

Tiber, rivwr, 565 ; its level at 
Rome, 61. 

— — , island of the, 147, 571. 
Tiberius, arch, site of, 85. 
Tibur (Tivoli), 518. . 

Titles of nobility, 41. 

Titus, arch of, 99, 127; baths 
of, 1 33. 

Ti\ ot/r : hotels, 518; eathe- 


TORRE. 

dral, 520; churches, 520; 
villas, 522, 523 ; excursions, 
524. 

Tivoli to Subiaco, 525. 

to Horace’s Sabine Farm, 

and Monte Gennaio, 529. 
Tolfa, la, 561. 

Tombs, ancient, of— 

Aruns, 485. 
the Ateni, 166. 

Augustus, 158. 

Bibulus, 160. 

Caecilia Metella, 160, 480. 
Caius Cestius, 162. 

Casa Tonda, 171. 

Claudian family, 160, 

St. Constant tia, 163. 

M. Corvinns, 477. 
the baker Euiysaces, 159. 
Gallionus, 479. 

Geta, 475. 

Hadrian, 163. 

St. Helena, 163. 

Marcellus, 159. 
the Nasos, 166, 556. 
the Painted, on the. Via 
Latina, 170 ; near Voii, 554. 
Plautius Lueanus, 166, 515. 
Pompey, 482. 

Priscilla, 479. 
the Seipios, 167. 

Sempronii, 168. 

Seneca (supposed), 477. 
on the Via Salaria, 106. 
Vibius Marianus, 170. 
in the Vigua <li Lozzano, 
171 - 

in the Vigna Volpi, 167, 550. 
Tombs on the Via Appia, 167. 
on the Via Latina, 168. 

— on the Via Nomentana, 
546. 

atCervetri, 582. 

— at Tarquinii, 596. 
Tommaso, S., ch. of, 292. 
Topography of Rome, 60. 
Torlonia palace, 430; villa, 498; 

hospital, 437. 

Torraccio, il, 579. 

Torre Boacciauo, 565, 572. 

de' Conti, 442. 

del Grillo, 443. 

Lupara, 546. 

di Mezza Via, 48 1 , 

di S. Michele, 565. 

delle Milizie, 44 j. 

Millina, 443, 

di Nerone, 65. 

Nuova, 532. 

Patemo, 573. 

- — Pignaturra, 532, 

di Quinto, 556. 

• — - di Sapienza, 544. 

do’ Schiavi, 541. 

della Bcimia, 443. 

Tre Teste, 541, 

Vajauica, 573. 

— <11 Valdai i" a, 591* 


VATICAN. 

Toscanella, town, 605, 

’Posse, Tempio della, 522. 

Tower of the Capitol, 63. 
Tradesmen in Rome, n. 

Trajan, his forum, basilica, and 
library, 92 ; his t< mple, 155 ; 
his column, 138; his baths, 
133. 588; his harbour, 566. 1 
Transfiguration, painting of 
the, by Raphael, 315, 
Translators, 17. 

Trevi, 529. 

, Fontana di, 298. 

Trevignano, village, 560. 
Triclinium, the, 109. 

Trigemina, Porta, 289. 

Trinita, la, de’ Monti, ch. of, 
293. 

dei Pellegrini, 294. 

• , hospital ot, 437. 

Triumphalis, Pons, 78. 

Trojani tort, 612. 

Trophies of Marius, 121, 356. 
Turci palace, 432. 
j Tuscania, Etruscan city, 605, 

I Tusculum, rums .it, 500. 


XT. 

Ulpia, Basilica, 93. 

Umbilicus Rom®, 86. 

University of Rome (Sapienza), 
296. 

V. 

Valcanuta fort, 612. 

Valohetta, valley, 555. 

Valle Pietra, 529. 

Valmontane, 495, 

Vatican : Arazzior Tapestries 
of Raphael, 340; Armoury, 
355; Archives, 354; Belve- 
dere Court, Porticoes and 
Cabinets, 324-328; Braccio 
Nuovo, 333; Bronze Gate, 
3or ; Cabinet of the Masks, 
324; Capella Paolina, 304; 
di Ban Lorenzo, 310 ; Sistina, 
301 ; Casino del Papa, 35; ; 
Egyptian Museum, 346 ; 
EtruscanMuseum, 341 ; Ex- 
ternal Balcony, 324; Oabi* 
netto Borgia, 351; Galleria 
Sacra, 304; Gallery of the 
Candelabra, 338; of Inscrip- 
tions, or Galleria Lapidaria, 
336; of Maps 341 ; of Sta- 
tues, 322; Gardens, 354; 
Ilall of the Animals, 321; 
of the Biga, 338; of the 
Busts, 323; of the Greek 
Cross, 319; of the Imma- 
culate Conception, 304; of 
Meleager, 328; ot the Muses, 
321; History and extent, 
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299-301; JUfti ary, 347; 
Loftuic of Raphael, 311; 0 1 
Montovam, 312*, marmlat- 
tory of Mosaics, 354; Museo 
Chiaramomi, 370; Mu-oo 
Crihliano, 349; Mtisoo Pio- 
Clemeunno, 329 ; Museo l*ro- 
fano, 352; museum <d Sculp- 
tures, 318; Palace, 299; 
Piuacolheca, or Gallery oi 
Pictures, 312; Rotunda, or 
(Jin alar Hall, 3205 Salt 
Rueale, 304 ; S.da Regia, 
301 ; Seal a Reyut, 301 ; 
Staircase, 318 ; Show oi 
Raphael, 3 4; Y< fetibules, 

328, 329; Zeeca or Mint, 

329, 

Yen, Etruscan < ity, 550, 
Venantms, St,, oratory of, 219. 
Venezia, piazza and palam> di, 

4?2. 

Yenii.N femples of: on theNu- 
miens, 574 ; Venus and Cu- 
pid, 155 ; Venus and Rome, 
99> Ri- 

Verde, Monte, 65, 

Vespasian, temple of, 87, 15?. 
Vesta, temple of, at Rome, 81, 
155; at Tivoli, 520. 
Vetulonia, ancient, 611. 

Via Appia, 474; Nova, 480, 
496. 

Ardeatina, 576, 

Aurelia, 460. 

— Cassia, 557. 

Claudia, 558. 

Consuuitimt, 522. 

Empohtana. 338. 

— - Flatniuivt, 55$. 

Gubina, 52, 541. 

Labieana, 5 32. 

* — — Latina, 168, 480, 

— Laurentina, 566, 574, 

— — N omen tana, 546, 549. 

Ostiensis, 566, 

— - P< dimentaua, 537, 

- — Pramestina, 541. 

----- Porcuensis, $61. 

Sacra, 95, 

Saiara, 547, 549. 

— - Severiano, 572. 

Subiacensis, 526, 


VILLAS. 

Via Tiberina, 556. 

- — riburtma, 514. 

— Triumphal! s, 124 , 4)4 
- — TiihUiUnu, 505. 

Valeria 524, 526. 

Veieutma, 550. 

Vitelha, 460. 

Viaducts : ot Ai tceia, 486. 

ot Udlloro, 486. 

of (ienzano, 486. 

Vibius Manauus, Ids tomb, 170, 
55o. 

Vicurello, baths, 5^0. 

Vicovaro, village, 25. 

Virus Seeloutus, 283. 

* — Alexandrine, 566. 

Vidoni palace, 432. 

V lgivi di S. Houuventtira, 112. 

Nu-iner, 106. 

Ruitdanini, 1 8a, 476. 

di S. St ba-tiuno, 112. 

Villas, ancient, of-~ 

JirmrAAA, near Tivoli, 51?, 

- — , near Palestrina, 533. 
Cassius, 523, 

Ckero, $c 1, 579. 

Conti, 498. 

Pomitian, 484. 

M ecamas, 722. 

Pompey, 484. 

Villas, modern 
Albani, 447* 

Aidobran bni, at Frascati, 
4^9 . 

Altien, 559. 

JBurbcrnu, 513. 

Bonaparte, 451. 

Borghese, 451. 

Braschi, 524. 

Cesarim, at Genzano, 487. 
Osarum ad Gallinas albus, 
55^ 

Poria, at Atbano, 483. 
d’Este, at '1 ivoli, 5 23. 
Falconieri, at Frascati, 500, 
Gmrioli, 499. 

Lame, 43J. 

Ludovisi, 4?6. 

Manama, 457. 

Massimo, 457. 

Mattei, 458. 

Medici, 458. 

Mcllmi, 4 58. 


ZfcJSTOdXA. 

Villas, modern ; — 

M androgyne, at Frascati, 
500 

Montalto, 499. 

Muti, at Frascati, 499, 
Palattna, 112. 

PaUavicini, at Frascati, 500. 
Pamptnli-Dom, 459. 
RudineUa, 500. 
bora, 500. 

Hpudo, 549. 

j Tuverno, at Frascati, 500. 

1 T01 Ionia, 498. 

j del Triungolo, 533. 
j Wilson, 500. 

Wolkonslci, 459. 

Viminul lull, this 65. 

Vincenzo ed Anastasio, SS., 
church of, 294. 

Vitale, S„ (Lurch of, 294. 
Vitriano, convent oi, 531. 
Volterra, On. 

Vulei, Etruscan city, 60 jl 


W. 

1 Walls of Rome, 70. 

Water, supply of, 63. 

Weather, 460. 

Weights, Roman, 45. 

Wines, io. 

Wolf of the Capitol, the, 
361. 

Wolkoiiski viha, 449. 
Workhouse of S. Maria, 438. 


Y. 

York, Card., his monument to 
the young Pretender, 497 
destroys temple of Jupiter 
Latiaiis, 494 ; his tomb, 204. 


2 . 

Zagarolo, town, 524, 539. 
Zecca, or Mmt, 355. 

Zeno, S„ cemetery of, 280. 
Zenobia, baths of, 514. 
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Hay, 


MESSRS. J. & R. M C CRACKEN, 

38, QUEE5 STREET, CAKIOS STREET, E.O., 

AGENTS, BY APPOINTMENT, TO THE KOYAL ACADEMY, NATIONAL GALLERY, 
AND GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENT OP SCIENCE AND ART, 

GENEBAL AND JOEEIOT AGENTS, 

WINE MERCHANTS, 

Agents for Bouvier’s Mencliatel Champagne, 

AND 

FOR THE RECEPTION AND SHIPMENT OF WORKS OF ART, BAGGAGE, &C., 
FROM MB T® $ 0 * 1 * PARTS OF THE WORLB, 
Avail themselves of this opportunity to return their sincere thanks to the Nobility ami 
Gentry for the patronage hitherto conteiTed on them, and hope to be honoured with a con- 
tinuance of their favours. Their charges are framed with a due legard to economy, and the 
same care and attention will be bestowed as horetofoie upon all packages passing through 
their hands. 

DRY AND SPACIOUS WAREHOUSES, 

Where Works of Art and ail descriptions of Property can be kept during the Ownei’s 
absence, at most moderate rates of rent. 

Parties favouring J. and R. M c C. with their Consignments arc requested to be particular 
in having the Bills of Lading sent to them direct by Post, and also to forward their Keys 
with the Packages, as, although the contents may be free of Duty, all Packages are still 
examined by the Customs immediately on arrival. Packages sent by Steamers or otherwise 
to Southampton and Liverpool also attended to ; but all Letters of Advice and^BilL of Lading 
to be addressed to 38, Queen Street, as above. 


AGENTS IN ENGLAND OF MR. J. M. FARINA, 

Gegbnuber dem Julich’s Plats, Cologne, 

FOR HIS 

CELEBRATED EAU DE COLOGNE. 


MESSRS. J. AND R. MCCRACKEN’S 


ALGIERS 

ALEXANDRIA. .... 
ALICANTE........ 

ANCONA 

ANTWERP........ 

BAD EMS.... 

BASLE. 

BERLIN 

BERNE 

BEYEOUT 

BOLOGNA 

BOMBAY 

BORDEAUX 

BOULOGNE s.M.*.. 

BRUSSELS 

CALAIS 

CALCUTTA 

CAIRO 

CANNES 

CARLSBAD... 

CARRARA.. 

CHRISTIANIA .... 
CIVITA VECCHIA. 

COLOGNE 

CONSTANTINOPLE 


PRINCIPAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr. P. Desseigne, 

Mr. A. Monferrato. 

Mr. P. R. Pahlander. 

Messrs. Moore, Morellet, & Co. 

Messrs. F. Monheim & Co. 

Mr. H. W. Thiel. 

Mr. Chs. be J. Preiswerk. Mr. J. J. Fret, ’ 
Mr. Lion M. Cohn, Comm rc . Expedltour. 

Messrs. A. Bauer & Co. 

Messrs, Henry Heard & Co. 

Messrs. Renoli, Buggio, & Co. 

Messrs. King, King, & Co. 

Messrs. Albrecht & Fils. 

Messrs, Mqry & Co. 

Messrs. Verst hasten De Meurs Sc Fas. 
Messrs. L. J. Vogue & Co. 

Messrs. King, Hamilton & Co. 

Mr. A. Monferratg. Messrs. F. Ralph & Co. 
Messrs. J. Taylor & Riddktt. 

Mr. Thomas Wolf, Glass Manufacturer. 

Sig. F. RienaimE, Sculptor, 

Mr. H. Heitmann. 

Messrs. Lowe Brothers, British Consulate. 

Mr. J. M. Farina, gegeniiber dem Jhlichs Plata* 
Mr. Alfred C. Laughton. 
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M°CBACKEFS LIST OF COBBESPOHBElTS^iw^. 

COPENHAGEN 

Messrs. H. J. Bing & Son. 

CORFU 

Mr. J. W. Taylor. 

DRESDEN j 

Messrs, Schlodsskann & Scheffler. Messrs. H- W. Bassenge & Co. 

The Director oi the Royal Porcelain Manufactory Dep6t. 

FLORENCE < 

Messrs. French Sc Co. Sig, Luigi Ramacci. M essrs. Fannie. Fenzi 
& Co. Sig. Tito GagliarDI, Dealer in Antiquities, Messrs. 
Maquay, Hooker, & Co, Mr. E. GoOdban, Prmtselifer, Mr. T. 

FRANKFORT 0. M. 

Bianchini, Mosaic Worker. Messrs. P. Bazzanti & Fife., 
Sculptors, Lungo l'Arno. 

Messrs. Bing, Jun., & Co. Mr. G. Krebs, 

GENEVA 

MM. Levsier & PfiurssiER. 

GENOA.. 

C Messrs. G. & E. Barchi Brothers, 

\ Mr. C. A. Wilson. Mr. H. A. Mossa, Grande Albergo d’ltalia. 

GIBRALTAR 

Messrs. John Peacock & Co. 

HAMBURG 

Messrs. J. P. Jensen & Co. Messrs. Schokmer & Teichmann. 

HEIDELBERG 

Mr. Ph. Zimmekmann. 

HELSINGFORS.... 

Messrs. Luther & Rudolph. 

INTERLACKEN.... 

Mr. J. Grossmans. 

JERUSALEM 

Messrs. E. F, Smrust & Co. Mr. M. Bergheim, Jun. 

KISSINGEN 

Mr. David Kugelmann. Mr. H. F. Kugelmann. 

LAUSANNE ....... 

Mr. Dubois Renou & Fils. 

LEGHORN 

Messrs. Alex. Macbean & Co. Messrs. Maquay, Hooker, & Co. 

LUCERNE 

Messrs. F. Knorr & Fils, 

MADRAS 

Messrs. Rinny & Co. 

MALAGA...* 

Mr. George Hodgson. 

MALTA 

j Messrs. Josh. Darmanin & Sons, 45, Strada Levante, Mo-aic 
Workers. Mr. Fortunato Testa, 92, Strada Sta Lucia. Mcsws. 

MARIENBAD 

( Turnbull Jun. & Som cuv idle. 

Mr. J. T. Adler, Glass Manufacturer. 

MARSEILLES 

Messrs. E. Caillol and II. Saintpii rbe. 

MENTONE 

Mr. Palm arc. Mr. Jean Oiiengo Fils. 

MESSINA... 

Messrs. Cailleb, Walker, & Co. 

MILAN..,. 

'Mr, G. B. Buffet, Piazza di S, Sepolcro, No. 1. 

Messrs. Fratelli Brambilla. Messrs. Ulrich & Co. 

MUNICH 

iMessts. G. Bono & Co, 

Messrs. Wducbb & Co„ Prlntsellers, Brienner Strasse. 

NAPLES ■ 

(Messrs, W. J. Turner & Co. Mr. G. Scala, Wme Merchant. 

1 Messrs. G. Questa & Co. Messrs. Cerulli & Co. „ 

NEUCHATEL j 

(Suisse) 1 

\ Messrs. Bouvieb Frebes, Wine Merchants. 

NEW YORK 

" Messrs. Baldwin Bros, & Co. 

NICE 

Madame V™ Adolphe Lacroix & Co. J 

NUREMBERG 

Mr. A. Pickert, Dealer in Antiquities. 

OSTEND.., 

Messrs. R. St. Amour & Son. 

PALERMO 

Messrs. Ingham, Whitaker, & Co. 

PARIS..., 

Mr, L, Cbenue, Packer, Rue Croix des Petits Champs, No, 24. 

PAU., 

Mr. Musgrave Clay. 

PISA 

(Messrs. Huguet & Van Lint, Sculptors in Alabaster and Marble, 
(Mr. G. Andreoni, Sculptor in Alabaster. 

PRAGUE 

Mr. W. Hofmann, Glass Manufacturer, Blauern Stern. 

ROME ■ 

C Messrs. Plowden & Co. Messrs. A. Macbean & Co, Messrs, 
l Maquay, Hooker, & Co. Messrs. Spada & Flamini, Mr, 

ROTTERDAM...... 

( J. P. Shea. Mr. A. Tombini. 

Messrs. Preston & Co. * 

SAN REMO 

Messrs. Fratelli Asquasciati. 

ST. PETERSBURG . 

Messrs. Thomson, Bonar, & Co. Mr. C. Kruglr. 

STOCKHOLM,..,.. 

Messrs. Olsson & Wright. 

THOUNE 

Mr, Jean Kehrli-Sterchi. 

TRIESTE 

Messrs. Flu. Chiesa. 

TURIN,. 

Messrs. Rochas, Pere & Fils. <* 

VENICE 

( Mr. L. Bovardi, Ponte alie Ballotte. 

I Messrs. S. & A. Blumsnthal Sc/io. Mr. Carlo Pone. 

VEVEY ,..4.,,.,., 

Mr, Jules Getaz Fils. 

< 

VIENNA.,,. .•< 

[ Mr. H. Ullrich, Glass Manufacturer, 16 Karnthner Straps®. 

[ Messrs. J. & L. Lobmeyee, Glass Manufacturers, 13, Karnthnor 

ZURICH 

[ Scram Mr. Peter Cckfloier. 
w Mr, Orell Hass. 
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CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 


TOURS IN SCOTLAND, 


The Caledonian Railway Company have arranged a system of Tours— about 70 in 
number— by Rail, Steamer, and Coach, comprehending almost every place of interest either 
tor scenery or historical associations throughout Scotland, including— 

EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, ABERDEEN, 
DUNDEE, INVERNESS, GREENOCK, PAISLEY, 
DUMFRIES, PEEBLES, STIRLING, 

PERTH, CRIEFF, DUNKELD, OBAN, INVERARAY, 
TJie Ti'osaeM, loclt Katrine, Iiocli-I<omoncl» liOeli-Earn, Todt-Tay, 
Ii«cl4*Awe, Caledonian Canal, Clencoc, Xona, St alia, Skye, Balmoral, 
ISraemar, Arran, Bute, Tire Firth of Clyde, The Falls of Clyde, «Lc. } «Sc. 

TOURISTS are recommended to procure a copv of the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany's “ Tourist Guide,” which can be bad at any of the Company’s Stations, and aLo at the 
chiet Stations on the London and North-Western Railway, and which contains descriptive 
notices oithe districts embraced in the 'lours, Maps, Plans Bird’s-eye Yiew, &c. 

Tickets for these Tours are issued at the Company's Booking Offices at all the large Stations. 

The Tourist Season generally extends from June to September, inclusive. 


The Caledonian Co. also Issue Tourist Tickets to the Lake llistriet of 
England, The Isle of Man, Connemara, The Lakes of Killarney, «&<% 


The Caledonian Railway, in conjunction with the London and North-Western Railway, 
forms what is known as the 

WEST COAST ROUTE 

BETWEEN SCOTLAND A ENGLAND. 

DIRECT TRAINS RUN FROM AND TO 

Glasgow, Edinburgh, Greenock, Paisley, Stirling, Oban, Perth, 
Dundee, Aberdeen, Inverness, and other places in Scotland. 

TO AND FROM 

London (Euston), Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, 
Bradford, and other places in England. 

SLEEPING <fc HAT SALOON CARRIAGES. THROUGH GUARDS & CONDUCTORS. 

The Caledonian Company's Trains, from and to Edinburgh, Glasgow, Carlisle, &c., connect 
at Greenock and Wemyss Bay with the “ Columbia,” “ Iona,” “ Lord of the Isles/’ “ Ivanhoe,” 
“ Gael,” and other steamers to and from Dunoon, Inneihm, Rothesay, Largs Millport, the 
Kyles <of Bute, Arran, Campbeltown, Ardrishaig, Inveraray, Loeh-Goli, Loch-Long, &c M &c. 


A full service of Trains is also run from and to Glasgow, to and from Edinburgh, 
Stirling, Perth, Oban, Dundee, Aberdeen, and the North; and from and to Edinburgh, to 
and from these places. 

For particulars of Trains , Fares t <fec. 3 see the Caledonian Raikvay Company's Time Tables. 
General Manager's Office, JAMES SMITHELLS, 

Glasgow, 1881. General Manager. 
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GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY* 

THE TOURIST’S ROUTE TO THE CONTINENT 
IS via HARWICH. 

Ths Continental Express Train leaves Liverpool Street Station, London, 
for Rotterdam every evening (Sundays excepted), and for Antwerp on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, in direct connection with 
the Fast and elegantly fitted up Passenger Steamers of the Company. 

The Steamers are large powerful vessels, ranging from 800 to 1200 tons 
burden, with ample sleeping accommodation ; and consequently Passengers 
suffer less from rnal de mer than by any of the shorter Sea Routes. 

The Provisions on Hoard are supplied from the Company’s own Hotel 
at Harwich, and are unequalled in quality. Luggage can* be registered 
through to all principal Towns on the Continent from Liverpool Street 
Station. Through Tickets are issued at — 

The Great Eastern Company's West End Office, 28, Regent Circus, 
Piccadilly, London, W. 

Cook and Son's Tourist Office, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 

Gaze and Son's Tourist Office, 142, Strand, London, E.C. 

0. Oaygill’s Tourist Office, 371, Strand, London, E.C. 

And the Continental Booking Office, Liverpool St. Station, London, E.C. 
For further particulars and Time Books apply to the Continental 
Traffic Manager, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 


LONDON TO ANTWERP. 

BT THE FAST AND POWERFUL PADDLE STEAMER, 

‘BARON OSY,’ 

1150 Tons burthen, built in. 1875, J. VE&BIST, Commander, 


This STEAMER, -which is elegantly fitted up with spacious Saloons and Private Cabins, 
leaves London, from IRONGATJE and ST. KATHARINE'S WHARF, Tower, every 
Sunday at noon, returning from Antwerp every Wednesday at noon, from 1st October 
to 1st April and 1 o'clock (afternoon) from 1st April to 1st October. Passengers walk on 
board. Excellent Table d'H&te at 2 o’clock. 

Travellers going by this Steamer may proceed by the Railroad vid Antwerp and 
Cologne to Hamburg, Berlin, Leipzic, Dresden, &c. # 

FARES (including Steward’s Fee)*— Chief Cabin, 24 a ; ditto Return, available one 
Month, 3 Is . ; Fore Cabin, 165. ; ditto Return, 245. M. Children under 10 years Half-price. 
Four-wheel Carriages, £4 4s. ; two-wheel Carriages, £3. Horses, £3 3s, 

Apply to the Agents? 

London.— Messrs. Arnatj & Harrison, ll & 12, Great Tower Street, E.C.; and Oi^White 
Horse Cellar, 155, Piccadilly, W. 

Antwerp,-— Messrs. Huxsmaks & Bdlcke, 10, Quai Magermna. 

Brussels.— M.. Lelottje-Town, 88, Montague de la Cour. 

Arrangements have now been made whereby the RETURN TICKETS issued by this 
Steamer are, without extra payment, available by the Steamers belonging to the General 
Steam Navigation Company, The advantage of five regular Departures per Week each 
way between London and Antwerp is thus secured to the Public. The RETURN TICKETS 
— not EXCURS l ON— issued by the General Steam Navigation Company are available i»v 
the ‘Baron Osy.* 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY. 

The PICTURESQUE and FAVOURITE ROUTE 

Between London and Manchester and Liverpool, and all parts of 
Lancashire via Matlock and the Peak of Derbyshire. 

The NEW TOURIST and POPULAR ROUTE 

Between England and Scotland, via Settle and Carlisle, is Now Open, and 
a Service of Express and East Trains is run between London and Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, with connections and Through Booking uriangements 
from principal Stations in the West of England, Midland Counties, York- 
shire and Lancashire, and principal Towns and Places of Tourist resort 
in Scotland. 

Pullman Drawing-Room Cars by Bay, and Sleeping 
Cars by Night, 

Run between London (St. Pancras Station) and Edinburgh and Glasgow ; 
and from July to October, between London and Perth ; also between 
London and Liverpool and London and Manchester by the Express Trains 
of this Company. These Cars are well ventilated, iitted with Lavatory, 
&c., and accompanied by a Special Attendant, and are unequalled for 
comfort and convenience in travelling. 

At London the Midland Company's Trains start from and arrive at the 
St. Pancras Station, where the Company have erected one of the largest 
Hotels in the world, containing upwards of 400 Bed-Rooms, with spacious 
Coffee-Room and numerous Diawing Rooms, which will be found leplcto 
with every accommodation. 

Tourist Tickets, available for Two Calendar Months, 

or longer, 

Are Issued during the Summer, fiom principal Stations on the Midland 
Railway, to — 

Edinburgh, Matlock, Portsmouth, Malvern, 

Glasgow, Buxton, Isle of Wight, Leamington, 

Scarboro’, Yarmouth, Bournemouth, Swansea, 

Harrogate, Lowestoft, Torquay, Tenby, 

Windermere, Dover, Plymouth, Abcrystwith, 

Keswick, Ramsgate, Exeter, Llandudno, 

Morecombe, Hastings, Bath, Rhyl, 

Blackpool, Brighton, Ilfracombe, Isle of Man, 

and most of the principal places of Tourist resort in the United Kingdom. 

Tickets at Reduced Fares 

Are issued during the Season after May 1st to Pleasure Parties of not 
Ihs than Six First, or Ten Third-Class Passengers, desirous of taking 
PI ensure Excursions to places on or adjacent to the Midland Railway. 

Eg* particulars of Trains, Tourist and Pleasure Party arrangements, 
and otlm*- information respecting the Midland Railway Company, see the 
Official Tim© Tables, to be obtained at all Stations, or apply to 

JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 

Debbv, April, 1881. 
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GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 

LONDON AND BOULOGNE.— The Dolphin, Rhine, Cologne, Mosdle, or €oncoriuu-—Direcl fiom 
and to Irongate and St. Katharine h Wharf. From London — Almost Daily. Prom Boulogne — • 
Urucst Daily. FAlt&S— -Londou to Boulogne, 12 s , ot fid. , Return (available for One Month.), 18s fid or 18s. 

LONDON TO PARIS direct from London, via Boulogne.— BAKES—S inm.8 {available for 
Thiee Days), Moon, 1st Class Bail, II. 7#. 6 d. , Saloon, 2nd Class Bail, II 8s , Bore Cabin 2nd Class Bail, 
l 'Is. fid. , 3rd Class Hail, 16s fid. Itetum (available for Fourteen Days), 21. 32s. fid, ; 21 ; II, 15a ; II. fis 

LONDON AND HAVRE —Swift or Smllow—Vrom. Irongate and St Katharine’s Steam Wharf, 
From London— Every Thursday. From Havre— Every Sunday. BABES— (Steward’s Fee included), 
{jlnel Cabin, 18s , Boro Cabin, 9? , Bofura Tickets (available for One Month), 20s. fid. and 14s, 

LONDON AND OSTEND.—dho Swift and Swallow —From and to Irongate and St. Katharine’s 
Wharf, From London— Wednesday and Sunday. From Ostend— Tuesday and Friday. BABES, 
(Steward's Bee included), Chief Cabin, 18s. , Fore Cabin, 12?. fid. Betum Tickets (available for One Month), 
27s. fid. and 19s. 

LONDON AND ANTWERP.— The Bawl, Teal, Falcon, or Capulet — From and to Irongate and 
St. Kathftiinft’g Wharf. From London— Every Tuesday and Saturday. From Antwerp— Eveiy Tues- 
day and Aidav. BARFS (Steward b bee mcludod), Chiet Cabin, 20?. , Bore Cabm, 12?. fid Boturn Tickets 
(available for One Month), 81s and 10*. 3d. 

LONDON AND HAMBURG.—’ lhe Ganwt,Mm, Osprey, Ins, Rainbow, Martin, Gianton, Widgeon, 
Nautilus, or Alford —From London— Every Tuesday Thursday, and Saturday. From Hamburg— 
Unto tunas a week. BABES (including Steward’s Bee), Chiet Cabm, 45 s, , Foie Cabin, 29s. Return Tickets 
(available for One Month) 08s and 4-h 

LONDON AND BORDEAUX.— Kestrel, Ihitern, Jjapwwg and Gan net — From and to Irongate and 
St Katharine’s Wharf From London— Every Thuiaday. From Bordeaux— Eveiy Bnday. BABES 
(no StewauVs I’eos), Chiet (ahm, 31., bore Cabin, 21. Iteturn Tickets (available foi One Month), Chief 
Cabin, 51 , Bore Cabin, ?I fi? hi 

LONDON AND EDINBURGH (GbjUMOW Prat).— 1 The Virgo and Sfml .— From and to Irongate and 
St Kathanne’s Wlmif. From Loudon— Every Wednesday and Saturday. From Edinburgh.— 
(Gt anion Piei)— Eveiy Wednesday and Saturday BAR5S (Steward’s Bee mcluded), Chief Cabm, 22s., 
Tore Cabin, I6n, Iteturn (available foi One Month), 84s and 24s. fid Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), Its. 

LONDON AND HULL.— The Heron, Odruh, or Hambutn. —From and to Irongate and St. 
Katharine’s Whart. From London— Every Wednesday and Saturday, at 8 morn From Hull— Every 
Wednesday and Saturday. BABES (Steward’s Bee mcluded), Saloon, 8s , Foie Cabm, & Betum Tickets 
( ivailable tor One Month), 12s 6 d and 8s. 

LONDON AND YARMOUTH.— During the winter months there is a regular Weekly Steamer 
having London on Tuesday, and Yarmouth on Saturday, with Cargo only, During the summer there is a 
special dally sen ice. BABES, Saloon, 9 a., Bore Cabin, 7 a. Betum Tickets (available for One Month), 
12 a. tid and 10s. fid 

For further particulars apply to the Secretary, 'll, Lombard Street , London, E.C. 


LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 

LONDON STATION ? WATERLOO BRIDGE. 

The Cheap and Picturesque Rente to Paris, Havre, Rouen, 
Honfieur, Trouville, and Caen, via Southampton and Havre, 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Fiiday. The last Train from London at 
9 p.m, goes* into Southampton Pocks alongside the Steamer. Fares 
throughout (London to Paris), Single Journey, First Class, 33s. ,* Second 
Class, 24s. Double Journey (available for One Month), First Class, 55s. ; 
Second Class, 39s. 

Jersey, Guernsey, Granville, and St. Malo. Daily Mail Service 
to Channel Isles, via Southampton (the favourite route), every Week-day. 
The last Train from London goes into Southampton Docks, alongside the 
Steamer, leaving Waterloo each Week-day at 9 p.m. (except on Saturdays, 
on which day the last Train leaves at 5.20 p.m., and the Steamer goes to 
Jersey only). Fakes throughout (London and Jersey or Guernsey), Single 
Journey, First Class, 33s. ; Second Class, 23s . ; Third Class, 20<?. Double 
Journey (available for One Month), First Class, 48s. ; Second Class, 38s. ; 
Third Class, 30s. 

Direct Service , Southampton iQ St Malo, every Monday , Wednesday, 
and Friday , according to Tide . ^ 

Steamers ran between Jersey and St* Malo, and Jersey and Granville, 
twice Weekly each way. 

For further information apply to Mr. Bennett, 3, Place Vendome, 
Paris; Mr. Langstaff, G7, Grand Quai, Havre; Mr. Enault, Honfieur ; 
Mr. R, Spurrier, Jersey; Mr. Spencer, Guernsey; Mr. E. D. Le 
Couteur, Si Malo ; Messrs. Mahiev, Cherbourg; or to Mr. E. K. Corke, 
Steam Packet Superintendent, Southampton. 
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GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

(ROYAL ROUTE ma CEINAN AND CALEDONIAN CANALS.) 

CLAYMORE NEW SCREW STEAM SHIP. 

The Royal Mail Steamers— Columba, Iona, Mountaineer, Clansman, Glencoe, 
Chevalier, Pioneer, Clydesdale, Glengarry, Gondolier, Cygnet, Staffa, 
Linnet, Plover, Frugal, Loehiel, Islay, Queen of the Lake, and Inverary 
Castle, Sail during the Season for ISLAY, LOCH V\Y l , OBAN FOltl-V I LLIAM 
INVERNESS, STAFFA, IONA, GLLNCOR, IOBLUMORY, PORI RLE, SlhOMlt- 
1ERKY, GAIRLOCH, ULLAPOOL, LOCHLNVMt and SlOttNOW \Y , affimlmg 
Tourists an opportunity of visiting the magnificent Set nay of Loclu vo, Glaicoo, the Coolm 
Hills, Loch Scavaig, Loch Coruisk, Loch Mateo, and the 1 untd JM m is of Stall i and Iona 
Official Guide Book, 2a Illustrated copies, t>d , At Iime-BUls, ’with Map and lounst 
faios liee, of Messib Cuviio and Windus, I ubhshois, 7 1 Picc aiiily, London, or by post 
from the ownei. 

DAVID MACBUAYNL, 119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
Vaud. a. AIGLE Switzei land 

GRAND HOTEL DES RAINS. 

QJTUATED at the foot of the Yaudoib Alpeb Season Ibt M ly till 81st 
O Octohei Vist ITydio-thu ipcutic ml Llcctio-tlioraptutic 1 si iblislmn nt Salt Bath*, 
and Set Water Physicnu mthe Hotel Anagrcenbh i< sulcnct, piovnbd with every mod la 
comfoit Excellent Table Shady Park Omirbua, at the Station Itltgiaph Moderate 
Cluiges Manager, E, MESMER. 

AIX- LES- BAINS. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L’UNIYERS. 

First-Class Establishment, Open all the Year. 

OPLENDID Situation ; immense Garden ; South aspect well shaded , 
k) a very extended view of Lake Born get and the Mountains. Belvedere, with fine 
prospect of the principal points of view, and Exclusions Small and large Apaitments, 
Salons for Families ; Drawing Room, Reading Room, and Smoking Room, with eve ly comfort 
that can be desired Piench and fionign I apei s 

Airangements made for Pension Private Carnages. Stable and Coach-house. 

Omnibus of the Hotel meets ewi y Tmin. 

C LLE BENAUD, Proprieto r. 

A1X-LES-BAINS. ~ 


GRAM) HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 

Proprietor, J. BERNASCON. 
I^LRST-CLASS House, admirably situated near the Casino, 
-*'■ the Baths, and the English Church. This Hotel is 
strongly recommended to Travellers for the comfort of its 
arrangements. Good Gardens, with a beautiful view of the 
Lakeland Mountains. Large and small Apartments for Families 
at moderate prices, and a CMlet in the Garden for Families 
who may prefer being out of the Hotel. Excellent Table- 
d’H&te* Open all the Year. LAWN TENNIS. 

Carriages for hire, and an Omnibus belonging to the 
Hotel to meet every Train. 
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Savoie.) AIX - LES - B AINS. (Savoie. 

HOTEL VEXAT ET BRISTOL. 

OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

E UKOPEAN REPUTATION. Ee-bmlt and Re-furnished. 

150 Bed Rooms and 20 Sitting Rooms, surrounded by 
an extensive Garden and Park, and with Yiew of the Lake of 
Bourget Nearest to the Baths, English Church, and Casino. 
LAWN TENNIS GAME. 

G. ROSSIGNOLI. 


. AIX - LES - BAINS. 

HOTEL DA MLS IN it CONTINENTAL. 

Open all the Year. 

Tlib Hotel in ]>mu ulaily recommended to Kng- 
litth tonmlu ^ i » ito com toil and bumtiful situation 
Smoking Hillia.nl Room, aiul Ladies Drawing 
lUx m Ft niton fi >m 7 lianas a day Omuibus at 
'li uu Ameucaii Fioj net teas 

DA.MESIN, Proprietor 


aiy.i A-OHAPFLl F 
TTOYLR’S IMPERIAL CROWN HOTEL, 
•H neat the Kurbaus and Bath-houses, with 
large Garden Very comfortable Apart- 
ments Single Rooms Excellent Cooking, 
and attentive attendance. Very Moderate 
Charges, and advantageous arrangements for 
Winter OTTO HOYER 


GRAND MONARQUE HOTEL. 

Close by the Railway Stations and the Baths. 

NUELLEN'S HOTEL. 

Opposite the Fountain “ Eliza ” 


AIX - LA - CHAPELLE. 


KAISER BAD HOTEL (built in 13651. 
The principal Spring rises in the Hotel Itself. 

NETTBAD HOTEL. 

(Renovated in 1879 ) 


Mr G i DRF.MEL is tbe Fiopiietor of these four hotels of European reputation The combination m 
one hand of Four Establishment*, of sudi magnitude, enables Mr Diemel to aftoid suitable accommodation 
to all comeis to visitors to whom money is no object, as well as to paities desirous of living at a moderate 
iate of expanse 

amTens! 

TToTEL DE L’UNIVERS.— First-Class Hotel, facing St. Denis’ 
Square, near the Railway Station. Three minutes’ walk to the Cathedral. Drawing 
and Bath Rooms. English Interpreter. 

Omnibus of the Hotel at every Train. 


AMIENS. 

XTOTEL DE PRANCE, D* AN GLETERRE, and DE L’EUROPE. 

PI BRULE, Proprietor.— First-Class Hotel, oneof the oldest on the Continent Situated 
m tbe centre and the finest part of the town. Having recently been newly furnished, it offers 
great comfort. Families and Single Gentlemen accommodated with convenient Suites of 
Apartments and Single Rooms. 

OMNIBUS AT STATION. ENGLISH SPOKEN. 


ANTWERP. 

HOTEL ST. ANTOINE. 

PLACE VERTE, Opposite the Cathedral.^ 

HPHIS excellent FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, which enjoys the well- 
1 merited favour of Families and Tourists, has been re-purchased by its old and well- 
known Pioprietor, Mr. SCHMII I SPAENHOVEN, who, with his Partner, will do every- 
thing m tbeir power to render the visit of all persons who may honour them with their 
pationage as agreeable and comfortable as possible. 

BATHS IN THE HOTEL. 

’tfqnni ITF. PRICES. 
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BARCELONA. 

GRAND HOTEL BES QUATRE NATIONS. 

IN THE ZAMBIA. 

T HE largest and finest Hotel in Barcelona; most advantageously situated in 
the best position in the Karabla, facing the Teatro Principal, and close to the Post and 
Telegraph Offices. Full Southern Aspect. Enlarged and newly decorated. Table d’Hute. 
Private Service. Large and small Apartments. Many Fire-places. Bath. Reading Boom, 
with Piano. Smoking Room and Parlour. Foreign Newspapers. Carriages of every 
description. Great Comfort and Cleanliness, trench Cuisine* Omnibus at Railway 
Stations. Interpreters. Moderate Terras. English and German Spoken. Arrangements 
lor Pension during the Winter Season. 
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' BIDEFORD. 

NEW INN, FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

HLKBY ASC01 T, 1 1 oi 1 leto. 

T HIS old-established and commodious Hotel and Posting-House is pleasantly situated m 
an elevated and central part of the town, and commands evtemuve and beautiful \iewa 
of Ihe ri\cr I orridge, and surrounding country Is U miles distant from Clovelly, 8 miles 
from Hobby drive, and d miles from Westward Ho, Private Suit* t> of Apai trnents. Coffee, 
Commercial, and Billwul Rooms. Posting and Livery Stables. Omnibuses meet all Tiums. 


DOLOGNA. 

Murray’s Handbook for 
1ST or tli Italy. 

Post 8 vo. «’ 

JOHN MORPHY, Albemarle Street. 


BONN. 

RHEXNECK HOTEL, 

AT THE LANDING- PLACE. 
Finest View on the Seven Mountains. 
Booms from 2 Marks , , 
Breakfast , 1 Mark. Dinner, Marks. 


BOLOGNA, ITALY. 

HOTEL PELLEGRINO. 

SECOND-CLASS HOTEL, tat Good. 

1 The Four Languages spolcen. 

F. EAVALDONI, Proprietor. 


COBLENTZ. 

Grand Hotel de Belle Vue. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, 

With every Comfort. Magnificent View of 
the Rhine. Moderate Chaiges. 

Proprietor, II. HOOIIE. 


THE GOLDEN "STAR HOTEL. 

T HIS First-rate and unrivalled Hotel, patronised by the 
English. Royal Family, Nobility, and Gentry, is the 
nearest Hotel to the Railway Station, and to the Landing- 
places of the Rhine Steamers. The Proprietor, Mr. J. 
SCHMITZ, begs leave to recommend his Hotel to Tourists. 
The Apartments are comfortably furnished and carpeted in 
the best style, and the charges are moderate. Arrangements 
for the Winter may be made, on the most moderate terms. 


BQNN-ON~THE~RHfNE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE BELLE .VUE, “ KAISERHOF." 

ICIEST-CLASS HOTEL, delightfully nitnated on the Banta 
A of the Rhine, near the Landing-place of Ihe Steamboats, and close 
to the Railway. Large Gardens, and a charming view of the Seven 
Mountains. Excellent accommodation, 

MODERATE CHARGES. 

Public Saloons, Beading and Smoking Booms , 

^ Advantageous Arrangements made for Pension. 


BONN. 

GRAND ROYAL HOTEL, 

On the Banks of the Rhine, European Repute, 200 Roams and Saloons, 

S ITUATION without etmal facing the Rhine; Seven Mountains and Park. Near the 
Lauding Place and Railway Station. Extensive English Gardens, Reading and 
Smoking Rooms, Ladle’s Saloons. Warm and Cold Baths in the IiMd, 
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1SS1. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

GRAND HOTEL CHRI8TQ L & BRISTOL. 

JE^irst-class Hotel. 

Best Situation in the Town. Highly recommended 
for Families and Gentlemen. 

Carriage in Attendance on Arrival of all Trains and Boats. 
F. CHRISTOL, Proprietor and Manager. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

GrBAND HOTEL DU AGED 
ET CONTINENTAL. 

HIGHLY BEOOMMENHED. 

TELEGRAPH AND POST OFFICE IN THE HOTEL. 

C. LACOSTE, Proprietor. 

HOTEL PORTER AT ARRIVAL OF ALL BOATS. 

BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

HOTEL DES BAINS ET DE BELLE YUE. 

Opposite the Folkestone Steamers and Bailway Station. Carnages and 
Commiss lonna ire attend all Arrivals, Table d’H6te at 6 o’clock. 

E. Sc C. MU3STTON, Managers. 

— — BO U LOONE-SUR-MER. 

FAMILY HOTEL AND BOARDING- HOUSE, 

87 & 89, HUE DE THIERS. 

Established 1845. Near the Port, Very comfortable. Moderate Charges , 

proprietor, X*. BOTJTOIXtXJEL 


BORDEAUX. . 

HOTEL BE PARIS* 

FIEST-CLASS HOTEL. 

Muck frequented by English and American 
Travellers. 


BRIENZ. 

BEENESE OBEIiLAJSfl), SWITZER- 
LAND. — ManuLactory of Swiss Garvmgs 
and Furniture of J, Finds: at the Fluhherg, 
fiom Cheapest Articles to Finest Pieces. 
Paris, 1878, Silver Medal : Melbourne, 1880, 
First Prize. Rewarded : Pans, 1£07 ; 
Vienna, 1873 ; Sidney, 1873. (M 345 Fo.) 


BRUGES. 

GRAND HOTEL DU COMMERCE. 

TOBST-CLASS HOTEL.— Proprietor, C. Yaoten Bebghe. Tho largest 
A and oldest Hotel of the Town. Comfort. Moderate Charges. 

Special Omnibus. 
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BRUSSELS. ™ 

HOTEL BE LA POSTE, 

ETJE EOSSil- AUX-LOUPS, 

NEAR THE FLAGE JDE LA MONNAIE. ' 

This Hotel, specially frequented by English and Americans, is situated in the 
centre of the Town, and near the principal Theatres. 

BEST TABLE D’HOTE. MODERATE CHARGES. 

English Si>okkn. Omnibus at the Station. 

BRUSSELS. 

flRAND HOTEL DE SAXE, 77 and 79 HUE NETJVE. Admirably 
situated near the Boulevards, Theatres, and two minutes' walk from the North 
Bailway Stations, This Establishment, which has been considerably enlarged, possesses 
now a most splendid Innlng-ioom, and offers to Families and Single Travellers spacious, 
comfortable, airy Apartments. Tariffs in every Ho»m — Fixed Prices : — Plain Breakfast lfr. 
25c. Two chops or steaks, or ham and eggs, lfr. 30c. Table dilute at five o'clock, 3fr. 50 c. 
Private Dinners irom 5fr. lied- rooms, including light, 4fr. 25c. ; 3fr. 75c. ; 6fr.~~ for the 
first night: and for the following night, 3fr. 50c.; 3fr. ; 5fr. ; and 4fr. Sitting-rooms from 
3fr. to 12fr, Attendance lfr. per night. London “Times ” and “ illustrated London News' 
taken in. Tmvelim having only a few hours to spend in Brussels between tbe departure 
of tbe tiains, can have refreshments or dinner at any hour. The Waterloo Coach leaves 
the Hotel at 9.30 o'clock every morning. Private Carriages for Waterloo 28ir., every 
expense included. Table d’HAte at 6.30 p.m., 5fr. 

HENSY KEKVAUD, Proprietor. 

BRUSSELS. 

GRAND HOTEL GERNAY. 

Moderate Charges. Ancien Propri&taire de l* Hotel de Portugal a Spa. 
This Hotel is close to the Kail way Station for Ostend, Germany, Holland, Antwerp, 
and Spa, forming the Corner of the Boulevards Botanique et du Nord. 

brusselsT” 

T?NGLISH BOARDING-HOUSE, 114, Bue de Stassabt, Avenue 
A-D Louise. Founded 1856 . In the most fashionable part of tbe city. Mr. P, 
Mbulkmkestek receives English Families at very moderate terms, and for a protracted 
stay, according to arrangements to be made by Week, Month, or ^ Year. 

^References to English. Families. Letters attended to. 

- ————— 

CULLIPORD’S ENGLISH HOTEL. . 

20, Opposite the Sablon Church, near the Place Boyale. 

Is highly recommended for its Cleanliness, Moderate Charges, 
and Home Comforts. Daily Payers. 

BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL DE SUEDE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, in a thoroughly central position near the New Boulevards. 
EXCELLENT TABLE D’HOTE. CHOICE WINES. 
VAN CUTSEM, Proprietor. 


c 
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~~ BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL HE L’EUROPE, 

PLACE RGYALE. 

The Best Situation in Brussels, near the Park, Royal Palace, 
Boulevards, Museum, and Picture Galleries. 


S Table d’Hote. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 


BUDAPEST. 

HOTEL DE L’EUR OPE. 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. 

JOS. BAINm, Propria or. 


BUXTON. 

THE HYDROPATHIC & BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 

MALVERN HOUSE. 

A COMFORTABLE SUMMER AND WINTER RESI- 
HENCE for Patients and Yisitois, ovei looking the Public Gardens. 
Resident Chaplain. For paiticulais apply to Lady Superintendent. 

N.B — Entirely new Bath Booms, with all the modem improvements, 
have now been added. 

__ BUXTON. 

CRESCENT HOTEL, DERBYSHIRE* 

rjlHIS First-Class Hotel is close to the Railway Stations. Connected 
JL by a Coveicd Colonnade with the Hot and Natural Baths, Drinking Wells, and New 
Pavilion and Gardens Public Dining, Drawing, Smoking, and Billiard Booms. Suites of 
Apartments for Private Families. Table d’JEte at Six p rn Terms sti ictly moderate. 

JOHN S MILTER, Proprietor. 


CAEN. 

' HOTEL D’ESPACNE, 

71 & 73, RUE ST. JEAN. 

L. CAMUS, Peopeietoe. EIRST-OLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 

Recommended to Families. Mode? ate Prices . 

fi; 

CARLSBAD. 

H6tel de Hanovre and Dependance, “Villa Helenenliof.” 

TjURST-OLASS HOTEL, situated in the centre of the Town, near all 
•L the Springs. Cuisine, and strictly Moderate Charges. English spoken. Omnibus at 
the Station. ,j 0. R. ZORKENDOREER, PiopiUtoi. 
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CAEN. 


HOTEL Jgl D’ANGLETERRE, 

Rue St. Jean, Nos. 77, 79, 81. 

Situated in flio Centre of the Town, Rendezvous of the 
host Society. 

100 Elegantly Furnished and Comfortable Bed Booms and 
Sitting Booms . 

BREAKFASTS A LA CARTE, 

mmm at tabile irate, 4 fimc§ 0 

SUITES OF APARTMENTS FOR FAMILIES. 
ENGLISH AND SPANISH SPOKEN. 

L. MANGEL, Proprietor. 

CANNES. 

GRAND HOTEL CALIFORME. 

F IRST-GLASS Hotel, magnificently situated in extensive Pleasure 
Grounds, with a commanding View over the Bays, combines eveiy 
comfort with elegance. 

Open from the 1st of October to the 1st of June , 

CH AB ASSIEUE , Proprietor, 

And also Proprietor of the “ SPLENDID HOTEL ” and of the “ CONTINENTAL 
HOTEL” at the Baths of Royat (Puy de Dome), Fiance. 

cawnesT 

GRAND HOTEL DE PROVENCE. 

Boulevard du Cannet. Proprietress, English 

GITTJATED on rising giound, away from tire Sea. WeU sheltered, 
hD standing in. its own grounds, with beautiful views of the Town, the Isles de Leras* 
and the Esterel. Broad Terrace, and sheltered walks m the Gardens Lawn Tennis and 
Croquet Ground. The Hotel combines the comfort and quiet of an English home, with 
all the accessories of a First-Class Hotel. Good Cuisine Drawing, Billiard, and SmoMng 
Rooms, The situation is highly recommended by medical men. 

An Omnibus meets tbe Trains 

1 1 ■■ ■ — — — c ^ 
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CANNES. 


HOTEL BEAU SITE. 

gIT HATED at tlie West end of Cannes, adjoining Lord 
Brougham's property ; the finest part of the Town. Newly 
enlarged. 200 Booms. 20 private Sitting-rooms. Beading 
and Smoking-iooms, and English Billiard-table. 

Sheltered Situation, commanding an unequalled view of the 
Sea, the lies Lerins, and the Esterel Mountain. Large 
beautiful Gardens, Promenades, and Lawn Tennis belonging 
to the estate. Arrangements made for the Season for Families. 
Model ato Charges. Bath-iooms and Lift, 

Omnibuses at the Station. 

OPENED THE 1ST OF OCTOBER. 

GEOBGKES GOUOGOLTZ, Proprietor. 

C A NNE S . 

HOTEL NATIONAL 

ET DES ILES. 

APEN all the year. Central position. Southern aspect, ! 
Moderate Charges. Airangements made by the week. 

JOSEPH CARBON, Proprietor. 

ENGLISH SPOKEN. 

CANNES. 

WINDSOR HOTEL. 

THIS First-Class Family Hotel is beautifully situated^ not 
d too far from the Town and the Sea, of which, however, it enjoys an 
extensive view. Baths. Smoking and Billiard Room. 

Most Comfortable Apartments and Careful 
Attendance, 

J ED. SCHMID, Proprietor. 
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rpHE Chamonix Valley, so justly celebrated for the beauty 
■A of its G-laciers and of its Mountains, by which it is 
surrounded on all sides, is visited every year by thousands 
of Tourists, who come fiom all parts of the world to breathe 
the cool and bracing air so beneficial to the inhabitants of 
large cities, and so strongly recommended by the best 
physicians. 

The Hotel-keepers of Chamonix earnestly wish to do their 
best to provide Families with every comfort and care, and 
render their stay in this picturesque valley as agreeable as 
possible; their pi ices are far more moderate than in most 
other Alpine Stations. 

Besides the charming walks in the Pine Woods and along 
the Glaciers, which attract so many sti angers to Chamonix, 
we beg to call to mind the opportunities afforded to make 
the grand ascents to the Prevent and the Grands-Mulets, 
and above all, of the Mont Blanc, every year more frequently 
undertaken. By the aid of powerful telescopes, ascents can 
be watched as far as the summit of Mont Blanc. 

The journey from Geneva to Chamonix is performed in 
7 hours, by very good diligences, and tor several years 
Chamonix has been connected with Martigny by a cariiage- 
road, whence Travellers can admire without fatigue the 
beautiful sights so numerous around the Alpine Giant. 

RECOMMENDED HOTELS. 

HOTEL IMPERIAL. 

HOTEL ROYAL* 

HOTEL de LONBRES and B 3 AN GLETERRE, 
HOTEL de TONION, Pension des Voyageurs, 

' HOTEL des ALPES. 

HOTEL du MONT BLANC, 

HOTEL-PENSION COTJTTET, 

POST AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES. GUIDES ANC 
MULES FOR EXCURSIONS. 

CARRIAGES ON HIRE. 

Daiing the mouths of July, August, September, Traveller .tie lotjuesfce 
to secure Rooms by letter or telegram. 
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A CANNES. 

HOTEL GONNET. 

Magnificently Situated, (oohng on the Lenn Islands . 
COMFORTABLE HOUSE FOR FAMILIES. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 

KEPT BY DUMAS, Proprietor, 

~ CHALONS-SUR-MARNE. 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE D’OK, 

ET DU PALMS ROYAL. 

| Kept by JAUNAUX EKNEST, Proprietor and Director. 

Tins Hotel has always been recommended for its great comfoit. 
TABLE If BOTE AND RESTAURANT. 

PERSIAN fcMORIftO KOOW* CHOICE HINES. 
OMNIBUSES TO AND FBOM THE STATION. 


CHAUMQNT-NEUCHATEL. 

LTOTEL DU CIIAUMONT, near Neuchatel, Switzerland. 3,500 feet 
high. Open from tbe lSlh of June till end of September. Kept by C. RITZMANN 
Proprietor of the Hfitel Suisse, Cannes. Post and Telegraph Office. Billiaids. 

Carriages in the Hotel. 


COBLENZ. 

GIANT HOTEL— HOTEL DU GEANT. 

T HE best situated First-Class Hotel, just opposite the landing-placo c 
the Steam-boats and Fortress Ehrenbratstem. Excellent Cuisine and Celia- 
Modeute Charges. Reduction for a long residence 

Proprietors, EISENMAN Bros. 


COLOGNE. 

HOTEL DU DOME. 

In the front of the Cathedral ; three minutes 
from the Cential Station. Fixed but Mode- 
rate Charges, (66 Journals ) 

THEODOB METZ, Eropnetor. 


. CULOZ. 

hotel folliet. 

Facing the Station, much recommended, <u 
the most comfortable m Culoz ; very conv 
ment for stopping half my between Pai 
and fuiin, -with advantage of making all t 
Krainev by day. 

s b Lass: bob tbs •• norm roixar 


COPENHAGEN. 

HOTEL KONGEN OF DE NMARK 

r IS Eirst-Olass Hotel, much frequented by the hight 
class of English and American Travellers, affords first-iate accc 
modation for Families and Single Gentlemen. Splendid situation, cl 
to the Boyal Palace, overlooking the King’s Square. Excellent Ta 
d’Hfite. Private Dinners. Best attendance. Beading Boom. 3 
Baths. Lift. English, French, German, and American Newspap- 
AU Languages spoken. 

Very Moderate Changes, The only Vienna Coffee House, 

E. KLUM, Proprietor 
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May, 

COLOGNE ON THE RHINE. 

JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 
GEGENUBER DEM JULICH’S PLATZ 

(Opposite the Jiillch’s Place), 

PURVEYOR TO H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA ; 

TO H. R. H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 

TO H. M. WILLIAM KING OF PRUSSIA $ THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA; 

THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA; 

THE KING OF DENMARK, ETC. ETC., 

OP THE 

ONLY GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE, 

T17uc7i obtained the only Prize Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition 

0 / 1867 . 

HPHE frequency of mistakes, which are sometimes accidental, but for the most 
part the result of deception practised by interested individuals, induces me to request 
the attention of English travellers to the following statement : — 

The favourable reputation which my Eau de Cologne has acquired, Bince its invention by 
my ancestor In the year 1709, has induced many people to imitate it ; and m order to be able 
to sell their spurious article more easily, and under pretext that it was genuine, they pro- 
cured themselves a firm of Farina, by entering into partnership with persons of my name, 
which is a very common one in Italy. 

Persons who wish to purchase the genuine and original Eau de Cologne ought to be parti- 
cular to see that the labels and the bottles have not only my name, Johann Maria Farina , 
but also the additional words, gegenuber dem Jiilich's Platz (that is, opposite the Julicb's 
Place), without addition of any number. 

Travellers visiting Cologne, and intending to buy my genuine article, are cautioned against 
being led astray by cabmen, guides, commissioners, and other parties, who offer their services 
to them. I therefore beg to state that my manufacture and shop are in the same house, 
situated opposite the Julich’s Place, and nowhere else. It happens too, frequently, that the 
said persons conduct the uninstructed strangers to shops of one of the fictitious firms, where, 
notwithstanding assertion to the contrary, they are remunerated with nearly the half part of 
the price paid by the purchaser, who, of course, must pay indirectly this remuneration by a 
high price and a bad article. 

Another kind of imposition is practised in almost every hotel in Cologne, where waiters, 
commissioners, &c.„ offer to strangers Eau de Cologne, pretending that it is the genuine one, 
and that I delivered it to them for the purpose of soiling it for my account. 

The only certain way to get 'in Cologne my genuine article is to buy it personally at my 
house, opposite the Julich*s Place, forming the comer of the two streets, Unter Goldschmidt 
and Oben Marspforten, No. 123, and having in the front six balconies, of which the three 
bear my name and firm, Johann Maria Farina, Gegemiber dem Jtllich’s Platz. 

Tbe excellence of my manufacture has been put beyond alt doubt by the fact that the 
Jurors of the Great Exhibitions in London, 1861 and 1862, awarded to me the Prize Medals 
that I otTiained honourable mention at the Great Exhibition in Paris, 1865 ; and received 
the only Prize Medal awarded to Eau de Cologne at the Paris Exhibition of 1867, and in 
Oporto 1865. 

Cologne, January, 1881. JOHANN MARIA FARINA, 

GEGENUBER DEM JULICH*S PLATZ, 

Messrs. J. & R. McCracken, 38, Queen, Street, Cannon Street, F.C., 
are my Sole Agents for Great Britain and Ireland. 
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CONSTANTINOPLE* 

The Proprietor of the 

HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE 

(MISSIKIE), 

In view of the great number of Families and Gentlemen travelling in this 
Capital, has thought it expedient to fit up a Branch for the accommoda- 
tion of the same, consisting of the 

HOTEL EOYAL, 

For some time the residence of H.B.M.’s Ambassador. Sir H. Elliot, His 
Majesty the Emperor of the Brazils, and lately, for two months, of His 
Excellency the Marquis of Salisbury. It is needless to say an} thing in 
piaise of the fine position and splendid view on the Golden Horn. The 
Arrangements are thoroughly comfortable, and the Furniture first-class. 
The Hotel is within two minutes’ walk of the British Embassy ; and the 
Arrangements have given the greatest satisfaction to the above high 
personages. The Proprietor begs to inform Gentlemen travelling, that 
both Establishments are piovidedwith every desirable comfort, Guides, 
and Attendants; and at Pi ices calculated to suit passing Travellers, as 
well as those making a prolonged stay. 

F. LOaOTHETTI. 


CORFU. 


UUJWDfl 




THTS FIRST-CLASS HOTEL, very well situated on the best side of 
the Esplanade, clo^e to the ltoyal Palace, is fitted up after the English style, aifoiding 
first-i ate accommodation for Families and Single Gentlemen. Excellent Pension, and 
prices very moderate. A large addit.ou to the Hotel just now finished mak^s n one of the 
most comfot table of the Continent, with splendid Apartments, Conversation Saloon, Reading 
Saloon and Library, Smoking and Bdhaid Rooms, and Bath Room. Magnificent Carriages 
and Horses, the whole new, neat, and eLegant. All Languages spoken. Ladies travelling 
alone will find heie the greatest comfort and best attendance. The Hotel is under the 
patronage of King George I., the Emperor of Austria, and the Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh. 

S. P. MAZZITCHY, Proprietor. 


COWES. 

DROVER’S MARINE HOTEL. 

PARADE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 

First-Class Family Hotel. The Comfort of Visitors carefully studied. 

Board on low Terms during the Winter Months. ** 

~ CREUZNACH (BAD). 

PRIVATE HOTEL BAUM. 

F IRST-CLASS Family Hotel, best situated. Comfortable Baths. Beau- 
tiful garden. Excellent Cooking, Choice Wines. Pension moderate 
charges. Recommended, F. B. BAUM, Proprietor. 
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DIEPPE. 

HOTEL MOYAL 9 

Facinq the Beach , close to the Bathing JEbtablishment and the Parade . 
TT IS ONE OF THE MOST PLEASANTLY SITUATED HOTELS 

JL IN' DIEPPE, commanding a beautiful and extensile View of the Sea Families and 
Gentlemen visiting Dieppe will find at this I stabllahment elegant Large and Small Apart- 
ments, and the best of accommodation, at very reasonable prices Laige Reading Room, 
with I rench and English JNewspapeis The Refreshments, Ac , aie of the best quality In 
fact, this Hotel fully bears out and deserves the favoutable opinion expressed of it m 
Murray’s and other Guide Books. 

LARSONNEUX, Proprietor. 

Table d*H0te and 2’nvato Dmneis H \* This Hotel is open all the Tear 

DIJON- 

HOTEL DE LA CLOCHE. 

Mr. GOISSET, Proprietor, 

Q UITE near the Kailway Station, at the entrance of the 
Town. Fust-Class House of old reputation. Enlarged m 1870 
Apaitments for Families. Carnages foi drives Table d Hote and 
Seivico m private. Reading Room. Smoking Room. English spoken. 
Exportation of Burgundy Wines. 

HOTEL GOISSET will be Open in 1883. 


DIJON. 

HOTEL DU JURA. 

MM. DAVID et MEBCXEK, Proprietors. 

THUS Hotel is the nearest to the Kail way Station, the Cathe- 
A dial, and the Public Garden Saloons. Apaitments and Rooms for Bamihes 
Table d’Hote* Pnvate Cainages foi hire by the hour. English Ke wspapei s. 
Omnibus to cairy passengers to and fiom each Lain. English spoken. The 
greatest attention is paid to English visitois Buieau de Change m the Hotei 
Consideiably enlarged and newly furnished, 1875. The best Burgundy Wines 
shipped at wholesale prices. 


DINARD, ILLE ET VILA1NE (Brittany). 

GRAND HOTEL - DU CASINO. 

T HIS First-Class Hotel is the nearest to the Casino and 
* Bathing Establishment. Splendid View from the Terrace 
adjoining the Garden of the Hotel. Private Dining Saloons 
and Smoking Booms. Table d’Hote at 11 o’clock a.m. and 
6 o’clock p.m* Terms from 12 to 15 francs per day. Excellent 
Cooking. Choice Wines. English Newspapers, Stabling. 

L. BIARDOT. Proprietor. BOUDIN FILS, Successeur. # 
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DRESDEN. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE. 

Situated on the river Elbe, facing the new Opera, the Gal- 
leries, the Green Vaults, Cathedral, and Bruhl’s Terrace. 
Well-known First-Class Establishment, with 150 Booms. 
Families desirous of taking Apartments for the Winter can 
make arrangements at very moderate prices. 

LOUIS EEISTEL, Manager. 

DRESDEN. 

VICT ORIA - H OTEL. 

T HIS First-rate Establishment, situated near the great public 
Promenade, and five minutes from the Central Station for 
Prague, Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Frankfort, combines comfort 
with elegance, and has the advantage of possessing a spacious 
and beautiful Garden. 




PRIVATE DINNERS AT ANY HOUR. 

During the Winter , Board and Lodging at very model ate rates , 

Mr. Weiss has an extensive Stock of the best Mhenish , 
Bordeaux , Burgundy , and Spanish Wines , and will be most 
happy to execute Orders at Wholesale Prices. 


EXETER 

ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL, 

WITH FULL VIEW OF THE GRAND OLD CATHEDRAL. 
Patronised by the best Families. 

MODERN TARIFF. 

J HADON STONBURN, Tropj idol 


DOVER. 

ESPLANADE HOTEL. 

THOR Families, Gentlemen, and Tourists 
J} Pleasantly situated on the Marine 
Promenade, and near the Railway Stations 
and Steam-Packets Well-appointed General 
Coffee Rooms, 


DUNDEE. 

TIE WHITS liflL 

A First- Glass Family and 
Commercial Hotel. * l 




HOTEL D’EUROPE, 

This well-known Hotel, 
patronised by bis Eoyal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, is 
situated on the 

GRAND PUBLIC SQUARE. 

It is highly recommended to 
English and American 
Families, 

Travellers arriving in 
ALEXANDRIA will find 
attentive 

BRAGOMAN 

and 

Omnibus from the Hotel. 


Grand New Hotel, 


Patronised by English and American 
Families 


This magnificent Hotel, with its 
splendid garden and superb Ye* 
randah, has been impro\ecl by the 
Proprietor, who has spared no ex- 
pense to mahe it the best and most 
eomfortabl e in Egypt It is situated 
opposite the Park and Opera House. 
Large and small Apartments, and 
elegant Bath Rooms to each Floor. 

Table d’Kote with attentive 
Waiters, speaking different 
Languages, 


Special Saloons and Reading Rooms, 
with English and Foreign News- 
papers 

Omnibus and Dragoman at the 
arrival of each Tram. 


Pension ; 

12 Shillings per day. 


Pension: 

12 to 16 Shillings per day , 
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ENGELBERG. 

THE VALLLY OF ENGELBEEG (3200 ft high) with its 

KURHAUS AND HOTEL SONNENBERG, 

T HE property of Mr A LANDRY, also jomt-propnetoi of the GRAND 
HOTEL at PI GLf, near Genoa Summer stay unrivalled by its grand Alpine scenery 
as well as by the cuiative efficacy of the climate against lung and chest diseases, coughs 
nervous ailments, &c , &c Clear bracing air, equable temperature Recommended by the 
highest medical authorities Ihe HOTLL SOHNENBPRG m the finest and healthiest 
Mtuation facing the Titlis aud the Glaciers is one of the most comfort iblc and best managed 
hotels m Switzerland Lawn Tennis Giound Excellent anl centtal place for sketching, 
hoiunslng and the most varied and interc ting excursions The ascent of the Piths is best 
made from here Shady \Y oods Vapour and Show er Baths Waterspnng 5° R 200 Rooms , 
Per sum from 7 ii a daj upwards Btcau^ of its so sheltered situation specially adapted 
for a stay m May an 1 J une Resident Lnglish Physician English Div u e br rvice 

ENGELBERG, SWITZERLAND. 

KURHAUS HOTEL ET PENSION TITUS. 

"OIBbl -CLASS HOTEL in the best sifcuition. of the \ alley, in the 
J- multi e of an extensive gaidtn It possesses the best leconmienda* 
tions of English Families. 

ENGLISH AND AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 

New English Chapel m the Garden of the Hotel 

ED CATTANI, Piopnetoi 

FRANKFORT O M. 

P. A. TACCHI’S SUCCESSORS, 

asjiii/, »o. 44. 

BOHEMIAN FANCY GLASS AND CRYSTAL WAREHOUSE. 


Chandehei sfor Gas and Candles vn Glass and Brass 
Correspondent in England, Mr LOUIS HENLL, 3, Budge Row, Cannon St , London, E C 


FRANKFORT 0 M. 
GEORGE SCHEPELER, 
BOSSMABKT 3, 
IMPORTER OF HAVANA CIGARS. 

FRANKFORT 0 M 

Mr. 0. BOHR, Proprietor. 

HOTEL ROMAN EMPEROR. 

FRANKFORT 0. M 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOK 

For HORIH GERMANY, the RHINE, 
the BLACK I OREST, &c 

Post 8vo 10* 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 

Well-known Family Hotel 

Table d’Hdte at One . . M 3 • 

„ „ Five. . 14 50 

Breakfast . ....Ml 30 

Tea M 1 30 

Bedroom , . from Ml 70 to 8 Mks 


FREIBURG IN BADEN. 

HOTEL VICTORIA. 

F IS new and comfoxtable House is in the most beautiful situation and 
healthiest part of the Town, near the Railw ay Station Opposite the Post and I air- 
graph Offices. Recommended for its excellent Cooking, good attendance, and Moderate 

Ch u ge% _____ 
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GENEVA. 



'THE administration of the Chamonix Hotels Company 
having become Proprietors of this splendid Establish- 
ment, have entirely renewed its Furniture, and realised in 
the Hotel all the improvements required for modern comfort. 
Nothing will be spared to render all the services of the 
house as perfect as possible ; and the Cellar, especially, has 
been re-constituted by important purchases of the best and 
most celebrated Wines. By its situation on the shore of 
the take of Geneva, the Hotel is extremely agreeable during 
the Summer season. 

. 300 Sitting and Bed Booms. 

>/ Newspapers from all Countries . ' Baths. 
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GENEVA. 

A. GOLAY, LERESCHE & SONS, 

31, QUAI DES BEBGUES, , 

(Established in 1837.) ' *i 

manufacturers of 

WATCHES, JEWELRY, CLOCKS, &c. 

Largest Stock in Geneva. 

ORDERS PER POST PUNCTUALLY ATTENDED TO, 

Paris House, Ho. 2, HUE BE LA PAXX* 

GENEVA MUSICAL BOXES. 

By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCE OP WALES. 
PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS, 1867 & 1878 ; PH I LADELPH1A, 1876. 
Wholesale — Betctil— Export. 

B. A. BREMOND, Place des Alpes, Geneva, 

GOLDEN LYRE HOUSE-OPPOSITE THE BRUNSWICK MONUMENT. 

GLASG0W> 

PHILP’S COCK BURN PIOTEL, 

141, BATH STREET. 

This large new Hotel is in connection with the well-known Cockburn. Hotel. Edinburgh. 
Both Houses conducted, on the same principles. Turkish and other Baths in both Hotels. 
Charges moderate. 


GRENOBLE. 

HOTEL MONNET. 

T HIS splendidly-situated First-Class Hotel, which is the largest in the 
Town, and enjoys the well-merited favour of Families and Tourists, 
has been enlarged and Newly Furnished. The Apartments, large and 
small, combine elegance and comfort, and every attention has been paid 
to make this one of the best Provincial Hotels. Public and Private 
Drawing-rooms ; English and French Papers. Table d’Hote at 11 and 6. 
Private Dinners at any hour. Excellent Cuisine. Moderate Charges* 
The Omnibuses of the Hotel meet all Trains. 

L* TRILL AT, Proprietor. 

First-Class Carriages can he had at the Hotel for Excursions to the 
Grande Chartreuse, Uriage, and all places of interest amongst the Alps 
of Dauphine, 

URIAGE- LES- BAINS- 

HOTEL RESTAURANT, MONNET. 

Founded in 1846. English Visitors will find every comfort and luxury 
in this First-Class Establishment. Private Booms for Families. Excellent 
Cuisine and Wines. Table d’HSte, 11 and 6. Carriages and Horses can 
be had in the Hotel for Excursions and Promenades. 
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GRENOBLE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L 5 EUROPE.~~ English 

^ Spoken — Tins First-Class family Hotel splendidly situated has been ever since 
its opening, 1845 a favourite stopping place fox Lrglish liavelUi& who a u always sure 
to find comfortable Table and Rooms at reasonable prices Lnglish Ntwqo ipers, Lnglidi 
Ales and Liquors Carriages for I \cursions Information Jor Tourists and Husuie 
Seekers Omnibus at all I rams BLSbON liopnetor 

Gi ESS BACH ~ ~~ 

BLRLLSL OBLLLAND, SWITZER- 
LAND -HOTEL BEAU SITE 
GXESSBACH Pension. 

Vtiy comfortable, clean, and good Prices 
reasonable, — Proprietors, FLECK BROS 
of Bnems (M 945 1 o ) 

HAMBURG 

HOTEL ST. PETERSBURG. 

rpHIS First-Class Family Hotel, facing the Albter Lake, is most ad van- 
JL ugeously situated on the Jungfeinstieg KUgantly I uimst < d Apnitmaiiw Lveiy 
modern requisite .English and Fiencbt Ncvi spapers Charges strictly Moderate 
& BEUTER, Proprietor 

HANOVER 

H £> T E L Tt O Y A JL . 

(FIRST-CLASS HOTEL) 

ITUATED m the best pait of the City and opp site the General Railway Station 
Large and small Apartments and Smgle 1 (d looms tor Guitlemui L\ cry comfort 
Baths m the Hotel MODKKAU CIIAhQb^ 

CUBIST BROS,, Pxopnetors, 

HAVRE. 

GRAND HOTEL DE NORMANDIE. 

RUE DE PARIS. 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL, exceedingly well situated in the 
centie of the Town Apartments for families Modciato prices 
Music and Conversation Saloons. “ Tablo d Hute ” Kcstauiant a la 
Carte. English and German spoken 

M. DESCLOS, Proprietor. 


HAVRE. 

HOTEL D ’AN GL E T E REE. 

RUE DE PARIS, 124-126. 

Tj 1 EXCEEDINGLY well-situated m the best quarter of the 
JU Town, is recommended foi its Comfoit and Moderate Clnugts 
Apartments foi Families; Music and Con\ei&ation Saloons Ik stain ant 
h la Caite Rooms fiom 2 to 5 flints Breakfast, 2 Irancs Dmueis 
at Table d’Hdtc, 3 fiancs Bond and Lodging fiom 8 to 10 fiancs 
per d ly Wine and Savice included English and Germ in spoken 

GBEIPLE, Proprietor* 


HEIDELBERG, 

Hotel de Darmstadt. 

Foui minutes from tbf Station, on tli 
Bismarck Square and dow by the mu 
Neckti 1 ndge Known as a good House 
Vuy Model ate Prices 
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HEIDELBERG. -Hotel Prince Charles. 
A FIRST CLASS HOTEL. 



C ON'blULH VBI Y enlarged bj a New Bail ling oout um t, splendid Pi u„ 1 ora Breaktast Room uia 
fine Reading Boom Ten Baltomea This Hotel patronised by then Higl neista the Prince of Wades 
and Prmce Alfred is the largest in the Town and thoroughly Renovated and Newly I' urxushed Best; 
Cookery Good Wines Ohaiges Reasonable M ) lerate Arrangement# made by the Week The Hotel is 
situated in an < pen square eight miyutes walk from the celebrated Ca«tle with the finest view of the nuns 
from all the 1 al on es and neirly all the win lows two minutes walk to the Necker Bri Ige Close to the 
Nurnburg an 1 War /bun, Railway Station Omi lbus an i Hotel Porter meet the Tram Mr hammer exports 
Wtne to jttngland Mr fflhn r was for many ycats the M najer of the Motel batr at Lac at Z rich 

Railway Tickets can be obtained at the Buieau of the Hotel and Luggage booked to all Stations 
SOMMER & 1LLMER, Proprietors 

r ~ “ HEIDELBERG — — — 

HOTEL JES UEOPE. 

'TIID finest and beet situated Hotel in Heidelberg , kept in very superior and elegant style 
I of a First-class Family Hotel The beautiful extensive Gardens are for the exclusive use 
of the Visitors Hot and Cold Baths fitted up m a superior manner m the Hotel Omnibus 
at the fetation Terms strictly moderate Railway tickets are issued in the Hotel 
HAEFELI-GUJEB, Proprietor, 

A HOMBURG. 

TXOTEL BELLE VUE -First-Class Hotel, exceedingly well situated 
LX opposite the Park of the Kursaal, and close to the Springs Jbamilies, and bragle 
Gentlemen, will find this Hotel one of the most comfortable combining excellent accommo- 
dation with cleanliness and moderate Charges Best * rench and English Cooking Excellent 
Wines Hare and Partridge Shooting free 

H. ELLENBERG-EE,, Proprietor. 


HYERES, 

HOTEL DE HERMITAGE. 

B EAUTIFULLY situated in the Pme Forest, wall 
sheltered, and commanding magnificent new of the Mediteiranean 
and the lies of Hjerca Di awing and Dining Rooms, fall South 
Billiards Full-sized Lawn Tennis Grounds English management. 
Divine Service an the Hotel 

OMNIBUS TO AND FROM ALL TRAINS. 

A. PEYEON, Proprietor. 


n 
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HYERES-LES-PALM1ERS. 

GRAND HOTEL DES ILES D’OE. 

ITHIS FIRST-GLASS HOTEL, the largest in the To**, 
A is situated in the middle of a most beautiful Garden. Lawn Tennis 
Ground in front of the Hotel. Dining and Drawing Booms full Soldi, 
containing a Collection of Pictures by a celebrated French artist. 

Smoking Boom, Billiards, and Baths. 

Pension from 10 f retries a day and upwards. 

33. WEBER, Proprietor, 


HYERES (VAR). 

GRAND HOTEL D’ORIENT. 

mHIS Hotel is situated in the most salubrious and sheltered part of 
JL Hycres, and is the Resort of the elite of English and French Society. 
ENGLISH' NEWSFAEERS. 


ILFRACOMBE. 

FAMILY AND COMMERCIAL HOTEL. 

R EPLETE with every Home Comfort. A Spacious Ladies' 
Coffee Room, with large number of Bod Rooms, has just been added 
Large and Spacious Commercial and Stock Room. 
Moderate Charges. First-Class Billiard Boom , 

Omnibus meets every Train. 

GENERAL COACH OFFICE AND DELIVERY AGENT. 

R. LAKE, Proprietor, 

ilfracombe’ ~ ~~~~~ 

JLFRACOMBE. HOTEL. “ A Model of Sanitary Excellence.”— Tli 
L Ilfracombe Hotel is on the Sea-shore, in its own picturesque grounds of Five Acre: 
It contains *250 Rooms. The Charges are fixed and moderate, and there is a Table d’H& 
Daily. Every information will be afforded by the Manager. Tourist Tickets to Ilfracoml 
for Two Months are issued at all principal Stations. There is attached to the Hotel one < 
the largest Swimming Baths in England. 


INTERLAKEN. 

GRAND HOTEL DES ALPES 

rpHIS House is surrounded by the Largest Shady Garden, command!! 
JL a Full View of the Glaciers. 

WARM AND COLD RATES ON EACH FLOOR. 

MA1JEEB-KNECHTENHOFEB, Proprietor, 

INTERLAKEN. 

O OTEL AND PENSION ‘WADER.— Tliis First-Class House, alley 
JLJ *- well-known for its comfort and for its splendid open situation,, has recently be 
enlarged, and is especially adapted for both Families and Tourists— -for the former 
account of its general comfortable arrangements, for the latter on account of its proxim 
to the Post Office and Railway Station. Charges Moderate. 

H. WYDEK-MFLLEE, Proprietor, 
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|_|Ul±LiLi u U i liiujL. — l 1 lrat-Uiaas Hotel, in a beautiful position near 
JLJL the Station and the new Steam Baths, with magnificent Views of the Valley of the 
Inn and the Mountains. Comfortable Apartments, Heading, Smoking, Bath Booms, &c. 
with every modern convenience. Arrangement for protracted stay. Special terms for 
sojourn in winter. Clime exceedingly healthy, air bracing. In Winter Stairs and Pass- 
ages wanned. From the top of the Hotel a fine bird's-eye view of the Town and Valleys. 

> OA-SL LAJTOSKB. 

INNSBRUCK. 

H 6 T E L L’EUROPE. 

K EPT by Mr. J. REINHART.— A new and well-furnished First-Class Hotel, conveniently 
situated, just facing the splendid valley of the Inn, opposite the Railway Station. 
Excellent Tabic d’HOte and private Dinners. Arrangements made at very reasonable prices. 
Well-furnished Apartments. English Newspapers taken in. Splendid situation, command- 
ing a fine View of the Mountains. English spoken. 

interlackeKT 

J. GROSSMASN, 

Sculptor in Wood, and Manufacturer of Swiss 
Wood Models and Ornaments. 

Carved and Inlaid furniture Manufactured to any Design * 

Al 1 INTERTACKEI. 

H IS WAREHOUSE is situated between the Belvedere Hotel and Schweizerhof, where 
he keeps the largest and best assortment of the above objects to be found in Switzer- 
land. He undertakes to forward Goods to England and elsewhere. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. McCuackex, 38, Queen Street, Otffmon 
Street, E.C., London. 

INTERLAKEN. ~ ~ 

GRAND HOTEL BEAURIVAGE* 


Recemtly' Tt>uillib in &> Position. 

EVERY LUXURY AND COMFORT* 

H. REGKLI, Proprietor. 
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F. SEILER-STEBCHI, Proprietor. 

Establishment, with two Branch Houses, is situated 
•*- in the centre of the Hohcweg, and enjoys a splendid view of the 
Jungfrau and the entire range of the Alps. It recommends itself for its 
delightful position, as well as for its comfortable accommodation. 

TABLE D’HOTE AT 2 AND 6.30 O’CLOCK. 

DINNERS A LA CARTE. 

CARRIAGES, GUIDES, AND HORSES FOR 
MOUNTAIN EXCURSIONS. 

OMNIBUS WAITING AT ALL THE STATIONS. 

K1LLARNEY. 

X. .A. 35: 33 S3 OF KILLARNEY. 

By Her Most Gracious Majesty's Special Permission, 

THE ROYAL VICTORIA HOTEL, 

Patronized by H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES ; by H.R.H. PRINCE ARTHUR, 
and by the Royal Families of Franco and Belgium, &c. 

^pHIS HOTEL is situated on the Lower Lake, close to the water’s edge, within 
A ten minutes’ drive of the Railway Station, and a short distance from the far-famed Gap of 
Dunloe, It is lighted with gas made on the premises ; and is the Largest Hotel in the 
district, A magnificent Coffee-room, a public Drawing-room for Ladies and Families, 
Billiard and Smoking-rooms, and several suites of Private Apartments facing the Lake, 
ftave been recently added 

TABLE D’HOTE DURING THE SEASON. 

Cars, Carriages , Boats, Ponies, and Guides at fixed moderate charges. 
Drivers, Boatmen, and Guides are paid by the Proprietor, and are not allowed to solicit 
gratuities. The Hotel Omnibus and Porters attend the Trains, 

THERE IS A POSTAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 

Boarding Terms from October to June, inclusive. 

It is necessary to inform Tourists that the Railway Company, Proprietors of the Railway 
Hotel m the Town, send upon the platfoim, as Toutersfor their Hotel , the Porters, Car-drivers* 
Boatmen, and Guides in their employment, and exclude the servants of the Hotels on the 
Lake, who will, however, be found in waiting at the Station-door. 

JOHH O’LEARY, Proprietor, 
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HOTEL GEEMANIA. 

S ITUATED a few minutes from the Railway Station, on the Public Gardens. This 
First-Class Hotel is furnished with every modern comfort. 100 Rooms and Suites of 
Apartments. Bed and attendance from 2 Marks. The whole of the house heated so as to 
ensure comfort to Winter Visitors, for whom also Special Arrangements are made. Baths. 
Lift. Omnibuses at the Station. Jossr SEERS, Proprietor. 

_ KISSINGEN. 

HOTEL SANNEE. 

THIRST-CLASS Family Hotel, of good reputation for its 
i comfort, cleanliness, and good Cuisine. Beautiful situation with, open 
views. Well furnished large and small Apartments. Three Minutes from 
the Kurhaus, Springs, and Garden. The only Hotel in Kissingen fitted 
up with the latest improved Sanitary Water appliances. 

CHARGES STRICTLY MODERATE. 

SCHMIDT, Proprietor. 

LAUSANNE-QUCHY* 

GRAND HOTEL BEAU RIVAGE (OUCHY), 

Director, A. MARTIN-RUEENACHT. 

THIS splendid Establishment, constructed on a grand scale, 
is situated on one of the most beautiful spots on the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva, surrounded by an English Park and 
Garden. It is near the Steamboat Landing and the English 
Church. 

PENSION IN WINTER 

at very moderate friges. 

Constant communication with the City and Railway Station 
by Omnibus. 

Baths , Telegraph , and Post Office in the Hotel . * 

LAUSANNE. LAUSANNE. 

TTAmpi "DPT T p V7"TTP Pi RAND HOTEL DE RICHEMONT 

liUlJjL JjJjLLJu V UJli. (jJ- Kept by Mr. and Mrs. RITTER 

Most Beautiful Situation . WOLROLD. Splendid first-rate Hotel in 

_ , , m - „ every respect. Exceedingly beautiful and 

Reasonable Terms and Pension. Wealthy situation in every respect, Strictly 

F. WIGHMAN, Proprietor. moderate charges. 
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LAUSANNE. 

Hotel etPension dtiFaucon, 

FIRST-CLASS HOUSE 
English Comfoits. Prices Moderate 
A. BAACR, Proprietor, 


LEAMINGTON. 

The Clarendon Family and 
Private Hotel. 

qlTUATED in the highest part of the 
° Town. Highly recommended by the 
best English and American Families, for 
Comfort and Model ate Chaiges Carriages 


LISBON. 

HOTEL DUE AND. 

A FIRST-CLASS TAMILY HOTEL, situated ncai the Landing pi ice md Opeia house 
Highly if commendable ioi its cleanliness, comfoit, and good Attendance. Pm ate 
I able d’H A t c 1 11 ms modi rate 

XjOXJIS BUItAMD, Piopnetor. 

- — — — usbonT - 

BRAGANZA HO T K U. 

HPHXS First-Class well-known Family Hotel, lately innovated by the 
-A Royal House of iJragan/a, and fitted up by the new Propuctoi, Vicroit C Sassrnr, 
highly lecommendable for its laigc, airy, md comfort ibh Apu taunts commanding the 
most extensive and picturesque views ol the liner Tagus, as will as oi Lisbon, bupenor 
Cuisine, and carefully - se lected 'Wines. Under the same Man igi merit, within 2 i horns’ 
dm e, VTGJLOR’S HOU I, CINIHA. 


LIVERPOOL. 

SHAFTESBURY HOTEL. 

*38, 10, 32, & 34, MOUNT PLEASANT. 

Hugo minutes’ walk from Cential and Lime Stieet Stitions Omnibuses fiom Exchange 
and Landing btagL lor the St* amus p is- cury few minutes Moderate charges, 

( onditcted sit tUhf on Jempet anct pi maphs 


LONDON. 


LETTS. 


A LARGE Collection o£ Yiews of this Ncigliboiirhood, from 
Is. each; also of Views of othei parts of the United Kingdom, 
Fiance, Italy, Spain and Poitugal, Norway, Switzerland, Egypt, Palestine, 
India, United States, English CaIVu dials, Abbess and Castles, on approval, 
to double amount of cash sont. Lists on icceipt of stamped addressed 
envelope to 

LETTS, SON, & CO., LIMITED, 

72, QUEEN" VICTORIA STREET, X.ONTDON, E.C. 


DIN N EFO R D’S L*AaalyZ°%e Stomach. 

L-/ i g n i y I** i xj> I l u xJ p ol Heaitbum and Headache. 

^ n a « a Foj Lout and Indigestion 

K/j ll ff-i S\| P H I A Sitost Apirknt for Dt ideate 

lYl n 1 X UiU i "i Constitution i. Ladies, Children, and Infants 

DXNNEFORB & 00 , 180, New Bond Street, London. 

hold by Chemists throughout th( WoiH, 


MURRAY’S MODERN LONDON, 3sl 6d. 
MURRAY’S ENVIRONS OF LONDON, 21s. 
TORN MURRAY, ALBUM \KL13 STREET. 
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LONDON. 


HEAL AND 

SON 

HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM 

FURNITURE 

AND 


DRAWING-ROOM 

FURNITURE 

TO I IIEIR VERY TARGE STOCK OF 

BED -ROOM 

FURNITURE. 

N.B.— An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 
600 Designs of Bedsteads and Bedroom Furniture, 
and Priced List of Bedding sent free by post. 

HEAL AND 

BON, 

195, 196, 197, & 198, TOTTENHAM COURT R<JAD, 

, 

* LONDON, 

W. 
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LONDON. 

rPHE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Limited, 

X issues Circular Notes of £10, £25, <tuu .toO each, for the use of Travellers 
payable in the principal Towns on the Continent of Europe, also in Asia, Africa, 
and Noith and South America. No expense whatever is incurred, and when cashed 
no charge is made for commission. Letters of Credit are also granted on the same 
places. They may be obtained at the City Office m Lothbury, or at any of the 
Branches, viz.:— 

Westminster Branch . 1, St. James’s Square. Marylebone Bianch . 4, Stratford Place, 
Bloomsbury „ . 214, High Holborn. Oxford Street 

Southwark », . 6, High bt., Borough. Temple Bar „ * 217, Strand. 

Eastern H . 130, High St., White- Lambeth „ . 89 & 91, Westminster 

chapel. Bridge Road. 

May, 1881. South Kensington Bianch, 192, Btompton Rd, 


May, 1881. 



GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION, 1878. 

( Twelfth International Medal awarded.) 


Frys Cocoa 

FRY’S CARACAS GOCOA in packets and tins, 
specially recommended by the Manufacturers, is prepared 
from the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas, combined with other 
choice descriptions. 

<£ A most delicious and valuable article.” — Standard . 


FRY’S EXTRACT OF COCOA — “ Which really 
consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of superfluous oil, than 
which, if properly prepared, there is no nicer or more 
wholesome preparation of Cocoa*” — Food, Water, and Air, 
Dr. Hassall. 

J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 
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LON DO N. 

THE 

3 RAND HOTEL, 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

This Magnificent Hotel occupies the Finest Site in the 

CENTRE OF THE METROPOLIS, 

And combines the Elegance and Luxury of the 
most important and attractive Hotels in Europe and 
America ; with the Repose and Domestic Comfort 
which are essentially English. 

HPIiE HOTEL stands on the site of the former Northumber- 

land House,, and commands tlie entire view of Tiafalgar Square. It is but 
a short WALKING DISTANCE from the PRINCIPAL PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 
Fine Art and other Galleries, Theatres, and Places of Amusement ; and is in 
the midst of the means of Conveyance to all parts of London and the Suburbs. 

THE GROUND FLOOR is occupied by the Grand Salle a Manger, and 
spacious Secondary Dining and Reception Rooms. 

ON THE FIRST FLOOR are the Ladies’ Drawing Rooms, Library, and 
various Suites of Apartments, comprising all the convenience of Family 
Residences. The upper Storeys contain between 200 and 300 Rooms, either 
en suite or in separate Apartments. 

For Particulars apply to 

THE MANAGER, GRAND HOTEL, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
LONDON. 

One of the Sights and one of the Ccmfwts of London • 

THE j 

H0L80RN RESTAURANT, 

* 218; HIGH HOLBOEN. 

THE FAMOUS TABLE D'HOTE DINNER, served at separate Tables, accompanied 
with Selection, of High-class Music by complete Orchestra. 5 30 to 6.30 every Evening, Ss.Sd 
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LONDON. 

H andbook to the environs of London.— 

An Account, from personal visits, of eveiy Town and Village witliin 
a circle of twenty miles round the Metropolis, and the more important 
places lying four or five miles beyond that boundary. Alphabetically 
arranged. By James Thorne, F.S.A. With Index of Names. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 21 s. 

This Woik comprises the whole of Middlesex, part of Surrey, Kent, 
Essex, and Herts, and smaller poitions of Berks and Bucks. 

“ Such a work as Mr. f home’s Handbook was called for. The ‘ call ’ has been admirably 
responded to. Mr. Thome’s book, although a work of refeience and a guide, is lull of 
pleasant gossip. We find Mr. I home’s book an excellent perfoimance of a work which 
was rtqmiLd.’ — The 2 tines — 

JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


TO CONTINENTAL TRAVELLERS. 

DOBBELL AND SON’S PASSPOBT AGENCY, 
10, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 

A PASSPOBT is a ready means of identification, and although it 
may not be asked for m some countiies, m others it is absolutely necessary, and the want oi 
it may cause great inconvenience. 

British Subji cts visiting the Continent will save trouble and expense by obtaining their 
Passports through the above Agency. No personal attendance is required, and country 
residents may have their Passports forwarded through the post. A Form of Application 
forw arded by Post. Passports Mounted and enclosed m Cases with the name of the bearer 
impressed m gold on the outside; thus affording security agamst injury oi loss, and pre- 
senting delay m the fiequent examination of the Passport when tiavelhng. 

Fee, Obtaining Passport, Is. 6d , ; Visas, is. each . Cases, Is. 6 d to 5 s. each. 


The; 

COIMERCIAL BANK OF ALEXANDRIA, LUTED. 

CAPITAL, £480,000, in Shares of £0 each. 
Paid-up £3 per Share, say £240,000. 
BESEBVE FUND, £25,000. 

'Qixzzlttxs. 

Thomas S. Richardson, Esq., Chairman. 

Emmanuel A. BsNACiir, Esq. j John Co\biA\riM Ciioremi, Esq. 

Jacob Bright, Esq , M.p Joseph Mlllor, Esq. 

John Cow, Esq. j Constaniine Geop.gio Zervudaciit, Esq. 

« Auditors— W. W. Deloitte, Esq., and John Elin, Esq. 

HEAD OFFICE — 2, MOO RG ATE STREET, LONDON, E 0. 

William Robert La Ihangue, Manager. John Moons, Secretary. 

ALEXANDRIA OFFICE.— Duke Baker, Manager. 

SSantes. 

BANK OF ENGLAND. LONDON AND COUNTY BANK. 

Letters of Credit granted on Alexandri i, and payments made in Cairo arid Suez 
Bills for collection encashed m any part of Egypt, and the purchase and sale of Egyptian 
and all kinds of Securities undertaken. 

Interest allowed at the late of 5 per cent, per annum on money deposited for not less 
than twelve months. 
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CHUBB’S 



LONDON. 

LOCKS & SAFES. 



flHUBB’S PATENT DETECTOE LOCKS, the most secure from 

\J picklocks and false keys, are strong, simple, and durable, and made of all sizes and for 
every purpose to which a Lock can be applied. 

Trunks, Portmanteaus, Travelling Bags, Dressing Cases, Writing Desks, &c , fitted with 
only the usual common and utterly insecure Locks, can have the place of these supplied by 
Chubb’s Patent without alteration or injury. 

Travellers’ Lock-Protectors and Portable Scutcheon Locks for securing Doors that 
may be found fastened only by common Locks. 

CHUBB & SON have always m stock a variety of Writing and Despatch Boxes m 
Morocco or Russia Leather and japanned Tin ; the latter bemg particularly recommended 
for lightness, room, durability, and freedom from damage by insects or hot climates. 

Best Black Enamelled Leather Travelling Bags of various sizes, all with 
Chubb's Patent Locks. Cash, Deed, and Paper Boxes of all dimensions. 



CHUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFE, 

WITH THICK FIRE-RESISTING LINING AND SOLID WEDGE-RESISTING 
FRAME. 

PATENTED 1874. 


Complete XUushated Pi iced Lists of Chubb* s Locks, Boxes, Safes , and other Manufadm es» 
with testimonials gratis and post-free to any part of the world . 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS at the Paris Exhibition, 1878, for 
SAFES, LOCKS, AND ART METAL WORK. 


CHUBB SON, 

128, QUEEH VICTORIA STBEET, ST. PAUL'S, E.C.; 

Ana 68, ST. JAMES’S STKEET, PALL MALL, S.W., L0N30H. 
Also at 28, Lord Street, Liverpool; 68, Cross Street, Manchester; 104, 
Hew Street, Birmingham; and Horseley Fields, Wolverhampton. 
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First- Class Hotels. 


HAUSER BROTHERS, Propkietors. 


BEST SITUATION ON THE QUAY. 


With splendid View of the Celebrated Panorama of the 
LAKE AID MOUITAIIS. 

LUCERNE. 

GRAND HOTEL NATIONAL. 

SEGESSER BROTHERS and C®., Proprietors. 

mHIB large and splendid HOTEL is one of tlie most 
-L comfortable m Europe. Situated in front of the Lake, with the 
finest Yiews. Every attention paid to Touiists. 

A LIFT FOR THE USE OF VISITORS. 


LUCERNE, 1 

Englischer Hof.— -Hotel d’Angletexre. 

Proprietor, JEAN REBBR-STBFEEN . 

THIS First-rate Establishment, very well recommended by 

A the best class of Travellers, is situated close to the Steamers’ Landtag-place, and ms-dt- 
vis the Railway Stations, on the loveliest position of the Lake, with superb views of the 
Rig! Pilatus, Alps, and Glaciers ; contains several Saloons, 62 comfortable Rooms, Smoking 
and Reading Rooms, where are French and English Newspapers. 

OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 

Moderate Piices*. 





This magnificent Country, so renowned for unrivalled and attractive landscapes, 
with its classical recollections and romantic traditions, forms a charming place 
of rendezvous for Travellers from all Countries. Entrance to the St. Oothard 
(Italy) and Key to the Grand Alpine Region of Switzerland. 

All the comforts of town combined with the attractions of the country. 86 H otefs 
and Boarding Houses (7000 Beds) from the plainest chalet to the most opulent 
and fashionable hotel suited to all requirements. Invigorating air and Climatic 
Resting Station in the most varied Situations and Begions from 1433 ft. to 
3007 ft. above the Sea level, similar to the climatic conditions of Montreux and 
environs, and the Alpine Stations of Davos and the Engadine. Luxurious 
Vegetation of all zones, from the fig-tree (in open air), the chestnut-tree, the 
nut-tree, to the pine (on the limit of perpetual snow). Sea-water and other 
baths. Mineral-water Springs. Inhalations. Superior Drinking Water, 
Milk and Whey. Grape cure. Eminent physicians. Promenades in pine- and 
beech-woods. Natural Parks everyw here. Boating and excursions in comfortable 
Steamboats with Saloon and refreshments, interesting Mountain Bailways up to the 
Rigi. Pish. Concerts. Fireworks. Aquatic amusements. Interesting fauna and 
flora. Much to interest geologists. Pure, mild, and bracing a it. Each Station 
is a centre of excursions both with regard to the country and for views in 
the neighbourhood, and for trips into the wild, romantic, sublime Alpine and 
Glacier world. Guides and Bearers. Coaches and Biding horses for short or 
long excursions. Protestant and Boman Catholic Worship in German, English, and 
French Churches. 

Alt. in Ft.f _• t, Alt in 1 1 * ^ 


Lucerne, ' ' I [ i ’Lv.cexnQ— (Continual). j 

Hotel Schwetohof, } « LJJ Spec.-Hdlg. SternenpL Gb. Sutcrmuisier 

„ Luzernerhof, j HdUSlr brothels 14o2,450 Lithogr. AnStalt, Kappelgasse, Gb. Egimj 


Alt ill 1 1 1 
above 8ea % 
level, > M 


„ National, Segcsser and Co. ! 
„ Du Lac, Villsger and Spillmano I 
„ Schwanen, H. Haeteli * 

*» Beaurivage, Eel. Strub \ 

„ Bigi, Wwe. Rcgli ~ ] 

„ Waage,G. Bindscbedler 1 

Pension N euseh weiaerhaus, J. Kosfc 
Hotel SC Gotthurd, J. JDoepfucr * 
» Englisebei 1 Hof, J. Ilcbea-Stefl ers S 
„ IWvjIi, Marti 
,, Engel, Gebr, HelXen , 'teiii 
,, Wildemnann, F. Estermann 
„ ZU * Post, ‘Wapf 
„ zurHrone, Danioth 
M Kreuz, Kapit. Kuttel-Kaufmaffis 
Villa Brunhalde, B. Munzmger 
Bierballe Muth, Special, dent, seller Biere 
Cafe Hnngarfa, Specialist ungar. Welle 
Gletschergarten, Amrein-Troller 
Meyer's Diorama, L. Meyer 
Stauffer's Museum, Thiere d. Alpen welt 
DeUcat-Hdlg. Mtihleplatz, Bell & J iOgg 


‘‘2501 Printer, J. Bucher 
160[ ftorlogerie, Reussbriieke, Gbr. Ilaefliger 
155 j <X P. Prell, Buchhandlnng und Anti- 
'123 quariat 

' h Bampfschifffahrtgesellschaft des 
Vierwaldstatterseea 
! vs* Bampfschiffrestauration, Berner 
651 Aerzte: 

Dr. med. Alf. Steiger 
« X h. Sind ter 
j “0 | F. Brua 

i 25,1 Keggen. i 

22 ’ Hotel & Pension Gottlieben, Fr. Gygor 
I I. Kussnacht. i 

I Hotel & Pension Adler, Brun. 


j 1 Wsggis, (HerteUbtein) 1 

1 j Hotel & Pens. Ltiwen, > 

„ „ Concordia ,.fZ“»-™rruant, 

i „ ,, Bellevue, F. Weinmann 
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ENVIRONS. (Switzerland) UNTERWALa 


W^ggiB’—iGoniinued). 

IIQtel & Pens, Gehrig, Dr. med. Gehrig 
Pension. Herrenmatt, Wwe. Staebli 
Hotel & Pension Liitzelau, Bolder 
H. & P, Schloss Hertensfcein, Frei-Meyerj 
Yitznau (Station der Rigi-Bahnen). 
Hotel & Pension Piyffer, W we Pfyffer 
„ „ Ivreuz, A.Zimmerminnj 

' „ Rigibahn, Koller-Fiuck 

Cafe zum Alpenroschen, Stalder 

Higi-BaEn Vitznau-Kulm 
„ Kaltbad-Scheideck 

Eigi. 

Hotel Rigi-Kulm, Gebr. Schreiber 
(End-Station der Rigi-Bahn) 

Hot. & P. Rigi-Kaltbad,Segesser-Faaden| 
(Station d. JBahn nach Rigi-Scheideck) 
H. & P. Rigi-Scheideck, Hauser & 
Stierlin 

(End-Station d. Rigi-Scheideck-Bahn) 
Hotel & Pension Rigi-Eirst, G. Humbel 
H, & P. Rigi-Staflel, Gebr. Schreiber 
,/ Pvigi-Staffel-Kulm, 0, Breitmger 
l „ Bellevue (Kaltbad), Dahinden 
„ Rigi - Kldst. - Schwert, Z. 
Schreiber 
G0rss.11. 

Hotel & Pension Muller, J. Muller 
H. & P. Hof Gersau, J. M, Cammenzinilj 

Brmmen. 

H. & P. Waldstatterhof Fr. Fassbind 
„ Adler, X. Aufdetmanr 

„ Rbssli, Sctmchemann 

„ Hhschen, Ulrich-Aufdermaurj 

« f Axenstein, Hotel & Pens., A, Eberle, 
s J Axen-Fels, „ „ G. Stocker} 

I i Degeabalm, „ » Immoos 

a (Stoos, Kurort Stoos, C. Muller 

ScRwyz. 

Hotel Rbssli, Weber 
Seewen. 

Hotel & Bad zamRbssli* Gebr. Beeler 
„ „ zum Stemen. FuchS-Kurze] 

Fluelen, 

Hotel & Pena. Urnerhof, L. Bein 
„ „ Kreuz, Arnold 

k „ „ Wilhelm Tell, Walker 

„ „ Adler & Post, H. Muller 

Altorf. t 
Hotel & Pens. Lbwen, Arnold 
„ „ Adler & Post, Gschw.j 

Jauch 

r „ 5) Schliissel, Yilliger-Epp 


level .; 1 

40 
20 

11432, 20 
80 

1413 

50] 


4743 215 
5229 200 


' !iso 
j 20] 

1 1443 i 

II 

120 ] 
! 40 
35 


2483 250 
2155 170 


40 

4232 

100 

1685 

30 

1512 

I 

15 

I 

50 

1439i 

j 

50 


35 

! 

20 


20 

1405 

38 


30 


30 


Alt. mrt jr’ 
abo\ a Sea 'z 
level. w 

~ 1757 

Hotel & Pens, Kreuz, Fedier 1 30 

n „ Stemen & Post, Tresch 25 

MaderanertRal. 

Hotel & Pens. Alpenclub, F. lndergandt 5 2 
Wasen. 2£ > 1S 

Hotel & Pens, des Alpes, Gehrig 3» 

» „ Ochsen, Gamma 1 ‘33 

Andermatt. [bach 1750 

H. & P. Bellevue, Seb. Chnsten-Kessel* 

» „ St. Gotthaid, Kesselbach - 
Christen 

,, „ Obetalp, Danioth 
„ „ Diei Komge, Gebr. Meyer 

Hospenthal. 

Htel Meyahot } &bt MuUeJ 

Bealp. 

H. & p. dea Alpes, F. M. Walker 

Burka. 

Hotel & Pension Furka, Seb. Muller 
H. & P. TiefenGletseher, F. M. Walker 
Seelisberg (Dampfschiffstation Treib) 2620 
Hotel & Pens. Sonnenberg, M. Trait- 
mann 

Schoneck (Bampf&chiffstat. Beggen- 
ried). 

Kaltwasseranstalt, C. Borsinger 

Beggearied. 

Hotel & Pension sur Sonne, J. Muller 
„ Pens, z. Mond, Gransee-Zurclierl 
H, & P. Hidwaldnerhof, Schwarz- Am* 
staad 

Maria RickeaEacE. 

Hotel Sc Pens. z. Engel, J. v. Jenner. 

Engelberg, 

Hotel & Pens. Sonnenberg, A. Landry 

: 25S; •}*«<«* 

„ „ Muller, Dr. Miiller 

Stans. « 

Hotel Engel, Odermatt 
Stanstaad. [Raise: 

H. h P. Winkelried, Commonsdnd 

„ „ Rot/, loch, J. Herzog 

Btuuner J? 

Biirgenstock. 

Hotel & Pension, Bucher & Darrer 
AlpnaoM (Station fur Pilatus), 

Hotel & Pension Pilatus, Britschgi 
H. & P. Bellevue (a,d. Pilatus), 

Britschgi 

„ „ Klimsenhom, (a.d, Pilatus), 

Britschgi 


1 

ICO 


33 


30 


30 

4809 

110 

lo058 

OR 

|7091 

40 


10 

2629 

350 

2313 

130 

1413 

85 

| 

60 

i 

60 

Us29 

i 

50 

*33 43 

220 


200 


1 SO 

( 1450 

20 

i* 1433 

j 30 

r 

1 25 

2853 

i 

,200 

jl433 

S 25 

5 0890 
I,] 

,>35 

,6075 

f 
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LYNTON (NORTH DEVON). 

THE VALLEY OF ROOKS HOTEL. 
THIS favourite and beautifully situate First-Class Hotel is 

-iL built on. one of the finest sites in the neighbourhood, and largely patronised by the 
best Families. It. has been considerably enlarged, remodelled, and improved ; and combines, 
with Moderate Charges all necessary means for the accommodation and comfort of Families 
and Tourists, The splendid Table d'Hote and Coffee Room, Reading Rooms, Ladies' 
Drawing Room, and several Private Sitting Rooms, replete with every comfort, range in a 
long ironfc, overlooking the Sea, and looking into the extensive Piivate Grounds of the 
Hotel, It is most conveniently situate as a centre for visiting all the places of interest m 
the district. Handsomely-fitted Billiard Room open during the Season for Residents in the 
Hotel only, 

Post-Horses and Carnages ; also the very lest Jcznd of Modern Stalling . 

JOHN CROOK, Proprietor, 

GRAND HdTELDE L’DNIVERS. 

FACING PEBBACEE STATION 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL. 

FULL SOUTH. 

GROUND FLOOR APARTMENTS. 

Hail way Tickets Office. 


LUCERNE. 

SWAM HOTEL, 

FIRST-CLASS HOTEL. FINEST 
SITUATION. 

H. HiEFELI, Proprietor. 


MADRID. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 

THE ONLY FRENCH HOTEL IN MADRID. 


MACON. 

GRA1B HOTEL 
BE FEAHCE ET BES 
ETBAHGEES. 

First-Class Hotel. Very great comfort. 
Facing the Station. "Well recommended. 


THIRST-CLASS H&tel, Boarding-House, in the finest part of the Puerta 
-i- del Sol, with magnificent views an & full southern aspect. Table d’Hute. Private 
service. Large and small apartments. Bath. Reading-room, with Piano, Foreign News- 
papers. Great comfort and cleanliness. French Cuisine, Omnibus at Railway Stations. 
Interpreters. 

Grfind Hotel de Londres. Family Hotel. Annex of the Hdtel de la Paix, under 
the same management. Moderate Prices. 

T. CAPDEVIEXiXiE & Co., 

Proprietors of loth Houses, 


MANSFIELD. 


SWAN HOTEL. 

TTNBEB the Management of Miss White, daughter of the late 
u Robert White, for 30 years Proprietor. The best centre for visiting Slitrwood Forest, 
** the Dukeries,’' Welbeck, Thoresby, Clumber, Newstead, Hardwick, Bolsover, &c. “ The 
best plan is to get a carriage from the Swan at Man afield. ' '—Hambies among the Mils , ly 
Louis J. Jennings. An Omnibus meets all Trains, 
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MALVERN (GREAT). 

THE IMPERIAL. 

T HE attention of Foreign and Home Tourists seeking a salubrious and 
chamiiag part of England is respectfully drawn to this Establishment, the largest 
and principal one in the district -comfortable, well appointed, specially adapted for Family 
Residence, and the charges strictly moderate. 

Terms From £3 3s. per Week, 

Including Bedroom, Attendance, Meals, and use of Bublic Booms. 
Special arrangements made with Families intending to reside far some time. 

THE NEW AND ELEGANT SWIMMING BATH. 

Part of a complete system of Baths m course of erection— IS NOW OPEN". 
TARIFFS FORWARDED OF APPUOATIOX. 


MARIENBAD (BOHEMIA). 

HOTEL KLINGER. 

Proprietor, J. D. HAIBMAXR. 

CURST and LARGEST HOTEL in this Watering Place. 

L Preferred on account of its charming situation at the comer of the Pro- 
menade and Park, and has a beautiful View. Newly and elegantly furnished with 
every comfort and in noble style, containing, with the Ddpendance, 270 Rooms, 
Saloons, &c. English spoken in the Hotel. 

Carriages in the Hotel . Omnibus to the Bailway Station . 
matlock’ 

TsTIEW 33 .A. TIBI SLOT EL. 

TYACK’S, late WATTS ABD JOBDAN’S, 
nnHIS first-class old-estabhsbed Family House, acknowledged to be one of the most homely 
1 and comfortable Hotels in the Kingdom, is situated in the most ele\ ated and open part of tho vafey, sux- 
l minded by its own extensive pleasure grounds and gardens, and commands the finest views of the grand and 
picturesque scenery for 'which Matlock Bath (the Swit?erland of England) stands unrivalled. A public 
Dining Boom and Diawing Boom. Private Sitting Booms. Coffee, Smoking, and Billiard Booms. A large 
Swimming Bath ra the Hotel. Table d’Hdte dady, at 6.30 p.m. Excellent Stabling and Coach Houses, 
Posting, Fishing, Lawn Tennis, Croquet A ’Bus to, meet each Train. 


MAYENCE. 

HOTEL DE HOLLANDE. 

KLEEBLATT & STOECKICHT, Proprietors. 

(Formerly FERD. BVDINGEN.) 

r IS First-class well-known Hotel, much frequented by English Families and 
Tourists, has been greatly enlarged and improved, and contains now J.4Q 
Rooms and Saloons. Cold, Warm, and Shower Baths. English comfort 
Hotel is situated on the River, opposite to the Landing-place of the Rhine 
Steameis, and near the Railway Station, and affords from its Balconies and Windows 
splendid viev^s of the Rhine and Taunus Mountains. This Hotel is reputed for its 
excellent Cooking, exquisite Wines, Cleanliness, and good Attendance. English 
Newspapers. 

Choice Rhine and Moselle Wines, wholesale and for exportation. 


E 
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MARSEILLES. 

GRAND HOTEL NOAILLES. 

24 RUE NOAILLES (Cannebiire Prolongee). 

The g latest and most Important of the large Motels of Marseilles, having a 
large Garden looking south , surrounded oy the Dining Booms . 
Hydraulic Lift serving all the Floors. 

Omnibus and Carriages enter the Hotel, and are to be found at all Trains. 
THE TARIFF OF PRICES ARE HUNG UP \H EVERY ROOM. 

M. MAURICE GORBE, Manager. 


MENTONE. 

HOTEL DU PAVILION AND PRINCE DE GALLE8. 

FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT. 


S ITUATED in the healthiest parts of Mentone, and com- 
manding a fine View of the Town and the Sea, and combining every 
English comfort with moderate charges. Pension S francs a day. 


S. F. KIPFER, Proprietor. 


MENTONE* (Alpes Maritimes.) 


HOTEL DE8 ANGLAIS. 

HP HIS well-known Establishment has been newly improved, 
-®“ and combines every modern comfort with moderate and fixed prices. 
It is always conducted under the Superintendence of the Proprietors, 

Messrs* CLER1CY BROTHERS. 


MENTONE. 


HOTEL 


BELLE VUE. 


T HIS well-known ESTABLISHMENT is beautifully situated in the 
^best quarter of the Town, with a vast Garden, and aifoids every English comfort. 


MENTONE. 


HOTEL AND PENSION DTI MIDI. 

Situated Promenade du Midi, commanding a splendid view of the Sea, 
Tension from 8 francs per day. BIGrNON, Proprietor. 
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MENTONE. 

HOTEL WESTMINSTER. 

Central First-Class Establishment. 

B UILT and furnished with taste and according to the latest 
improvements. In a Southern aspect overlooking the Sea, and a 
beautiful Garden giving access to the public 44 Promenade du Midi.” 
Public Saloon and Beading Boom. Billiard and Smoking Booms. 

ENGLISH AND SEVEBAL FOREIGN LANGUAGES SPOKEN. 

OMNIBUS TO AND FROM THE RAILWAY STATION. 


MILAN* 


GRAND HOTEL DE MILAN. 

200 Booms and Saloons, with every comfort and requirements 
of the present day. 

Pension in the Winter Months. 

V TH E ONLY HOUSE AT MILAN WHICH HAS A HYDRAULIC LIFT. 

J. SPATZ-WUEMS. 

M I LAN. 

HOTEL DE M GRANDE BRETAGIE 

E REICHMANN. 

Proprietor, J. LEGN ANTI. 

T HE House is situated in the centre of the Town, near the Cathedral 
and all other Places of interest. Good Table d’Hote. The Times, &e. 
Several Languages spoken. The House is only two Storeys high. Five 
minutes’ 1 walk from the English Church. 

Omnibus at the Station to meet all Trains. 

MOFFAT HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT AKD~ 
SANATORIUM, DUMFRIESSHIRE, N.B, 

Eesident Physician , Dr. R. THOMSON FORBES. i 

T HIS Establishment, which occupies a beautiful situation on the western slope "of the 
beautifully wooded Gallowhill, and within a short distance of the far-famed “ Moffat 
Well," is replete with every comfort for visitors and patients. The public rooms, halls, and 
corridors are universally recognized as unsurpassed by any similar Establishment, and the 
baths are of %.e most varied and perfect construction. Moffat has long been a favourite 
resort for thote seeking health and pleasure, and in the Establishment, there is the addi- 
tional attraction of good society and varied amusements. 

C. NAU, Manager. 
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Lake of G-eneva. Switzerland. 

MONTREUX. 

Comprising CLARENS, VERNEX, BONPORT, TERR1TET, 
and VEYTAUX; that is to say, all the District situated between the 
Castle of Chillon and the Castle of Crctes, on the shores of the Lake 
of Geneva, and known as the 

NICE OF SWITZERLAND, 

in consequence of the incomparable softness of its climate. 

THE CLIMATE of all others recommended by all the medical 
celebrities for persons suffering from weakness of the chest, of the neivons 
system, and convalescents. Excellent resting-place for persons returning 
fioin hot countries. 

LUXURIANT VEGETATION, SALUBRIOUS AIR, tempered 
in summer by the breezes from the lake and mountains, completely shaded 
from the cold noith winds. 

Central position for a large number of EXCURSIONS in the ALPS. 

KURSALL, containing Theatre and Concert Boom, Drawing Rooms, 
large Winter Garden and extensive Park, situated in the most delightful 
position in the country. OPEN SEPTEMBER 1st. 

ALKALINE SPRING, similar to those of Evian and Contrexeville. 

THREE RAILWAY STATIONS. Clarens, Vernex-Montreux, and 
Ye} taux-Chillon, and three landing-places for Steamers. 

OFFICIAL RETURN of TRAVELLERS in 1880, 283,054. 

SIXTY HOTELS AND PENSIONS, with every modern comfort, 
from the simplest to the most sumptuous, from 5 to 10 francs a day. 

Numerous VILLAS and APARTMENTS. 

WORSHIP in the respective Chuidhes — French, German, English, 
Scotch, and Catholic. 


- ENVIRONS OF MONTREUX. 

GLYON. Height 700 metres (Hotels du Eighi Vaudois, and Hotel 
Victoria). 

LLS-AVANTS. Height 1000 metres (Grand Hotel des Avants). 

VILLARS-SUR-OLLON. Height 1275 metres (Hotel du Grand 
Mouveran efc Pension des Chalets). 

§ 

These three last Stations, in the neighbourhood of Mont mix, offer every 
comfort, and are m Summer the rendezvous of many Tourists and Foreigners, 
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BAVARIAN HOTEL. HOTEL DE BAVIERE. 

ATTO PLOECKER, Proprietor. Excellent First-class Hotel. Finest and healthiest 

V situation on the Promenade Plat 7, near the Koy&l Theatres and Galleries. Every modem Comfoi i 
Baths and Carnages in the Hotel. Best Cooking and Wines. Moderate Charges. Personal man&genuen. 
by the Pioprietor. 


MUNICH. 

WIMMER & €0., 

6AIIEBV OF FINE ARTS, 

3, BJRIENNEB STREET, 

Invite the Mobility and Gentry to visit their Gallert op Fine Arts, containing an 
Extensive Collection of 

MODERN PAINTINGS 

by the best Munich Artists. 

PAINTINGS ON ^PORCEDAIN AND ON GLASS. 

Correspondents in England, Messrs. J. & R. M c Ckackes, 38, Queen Street, Cannon Strcc t, 
E.C., London. Correspondents in the United States, Messrs, Baldwin Bros. & C<». 
1 2, Broadway, Hew York. 


NAPLES. 

HOTEL DE ROME. 

FIRST-RATE HOTEL. 
Incomparable situation facing the Sea and 
overlooking the Bay and Mount Vesuvius. 
Great Bath Establishment. 

A. BRUSCHETT1, Manager. 


NICE — CC ARAB ACEL). 
JULLIEN’S HOTEL 
Highly Recommended. 
CHARGES VERY MO DEB AT It 
JIXLLIEN, Proprietor. 


NICE. 

HOTEL DE FRANCE — Quai Mass&ia. 

M me J. ZUNDEL, Proprietress. $ 

1TIRST-CLASS FAMILY HOTEL of universal reputatioi 
J - 1 commanding a fine View of the Sea, and in best central positio 
close to ttyp Public Garden and the Promenade. House Patronise 
especially by English and American Families. 

Table d’Hdte, having the Reputation of being the best in Nice . Charges 
very moderate . 
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NICE. 

SOCIETE ANoFyME DE LA 
BRA UDE BRETA6H E. 

HOTEL DE LA GRANDE BRETAGNE. 

Best Position of the Town, facing’ the Public Gardens, where 
Concerts are given Daily, and overlooking the 

PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS AND THE SEA. 

Hew Reading and Smoking’ Rooms. South. 

COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL 

(late Chauvain’s). 

Enlarged-^ Restored, and entirely Refurnished by the 
New Manager . 

Reading*, Radies 5 Drawing, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. 
SPLENDID GAIXERXE PROMENOIR. 

FOUR LIFTS. 

HOTEL DE L'ELYSEE, 

50, PROMENADE DES ANGLAIS. 

Admirably Situated in a Ihsf Garden . 

Splendid View of the Promenade and the Sea. 
Reading, Ladies 5 Drawing, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. 
** Full South. Arrangements made for a Protracted Stay . 

N.B. — These three well-known First-Class Establishments 
are situated full South, and heated by “ Calorifer^s.” Bath 
Rooms on every Floor. Excellent Cuisine. Choice Wines. 
Moderate Charges. 


J. LAVXT, DIrecteur-Gerant. 
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NUREMBERG. 

HOTEL DE BAVIERE. 

Proprietress, Mrs. G. P. AUINGEE. 

T HIS First-class Hotel is situated in the middle of the Town, close to the 
River. It is highly patronized by English and American Families. Evciy 
comfort and Moderate Charges. Hot and Cold Baths in the Hotel. 

Omnibuses to and from each Train. Carriages in the Hotel . 

ENGLISH CHURCH SERVICE HELD EVERY SUNDAY IN THE HOTEL. 


OSTEND. 

HOTEL FONTAINE. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. ARRANGEMENT WITH FAMILIES. 

TABLE D’HOTE at 5:30. OMNIBUS AT THE STATION. 
Heading Room. The Salle a Manger contains a Collection of Paintings of the Masters. 

OSTEND. OSTEND. 

MERTIAM’S Murray’s Handbook for 

_ . _ __ . __ Holland and Belgium. 

FAMILY HOTEL AM) „ , m “ 

PENSION. Ma P and Plal>,i - Post 8vo - os - 

Close to the Kursaal. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 


OXFORD. 

T HE CLARENDON HOTEL. (Patronised by H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, H.R.IL 
Prince Leopold, Their Imperial Majesties the Emperor and Empress of Brazil, the 
Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia, and Prmce Louis Lucien Bonaparte.) Situate in the 
most central part of the City, and hear to tbe principal Colleges, and places of interest to 
visitors. Families and Gentlemen will find this HoteL replete with every comfort. Spacious 
Coffee and Billiard Rooms. Private Sitting and Bed rooms en suite. Ladies’ Coffee Room. 
Guides always in attendance. Fashionable Open and Close Carriages. Job and Post Hoises. 
Good Stabling and Commodious Coach Houses.— JOHN 3?. ATT WOOD, Proprietor, 


OXFORD. 

RANDOLPH HOTEL. 

THE ONLY MODERN HOTEL. FIRST-CLASS. 

Every Comfort. Close to the Colleges. Prices Moderate. 

MISS PARSON, Manageress. 


HOTEL BELLE VUE,* 

39, AVENUE DE L’OPEBA. j 

FINEST SITUATION IN THE FRENCH CATITAL, * 

F IRST-RATE Restaurant and Table d’Hote. Reading and 
Smoh$.ng Rooms. Hydraulic Lift. Baths. r U^cphone. Thu 
Entrance Hall, Staircases, and Corridors are heated. Arrangements for 
the Winter Season. 

L. HAUSER, Proprietor. 
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PARIS. 

TOBACCO IN PARIS. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS' 

BEST BIRD’S-EYE AND CIGARETTES 

Arc now (by the courtesy of tke French Government) sold at 
the Bureau of the Begie Grand Hotel, Paris, at the rate of 

12 Francs the Pound, and 80 Centimes the Box of 
Ten Cigarettes. 

■Winns' “BEST BIRD’S-EYE,” 

TATTT T H h QWT G *3 

VV AJln.A!Xr3 X xXxXXAJS X XnXAiD^ 

AND 

Winns’. “WESTWARD-HQ,” 

SIOK11G MIXTURE, 

(All specially prepared for export) may be obtained in 
Brussels, St. Petersburg, Berlin, Stockholm, Gothenburg, in 
most towns in Switzerland, and in the principal cities of the 
German Empire. 

Pm chasers should beware of imitations , and see that every 
paclcei bears the name of 

W, D» Sc H, O. WILLS. 


BBISTOL & LONDON. 
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RHEIN FALL. NEU HAUSEN, SCHAFFHAUSEN. 



HOTEL SCHWEIZERHOP. Pbopbdstob, Me. WEGENSTHIN. 

IT HE HOTEL SCH WEIZERHOF, known to English visitors as one of the best Hotels in 

Switzerland Las been greatly enlarged and is now a splenlid first- rate establishment 
The SCHWEIZ ERHOF is situate opposite the celebrated Falla of the Rhine and surrounded by a fine 
park and garden The position is unsurpassed the eye ranging a distance of above 180 miles-— a panoramic 
view including the whole range of the Swiss Alps and the Mont Blanc Healthy climate Church Service 
Preserved Trout Fishing Prices moderate Pension Hotel Omnibuses at Neuhausen and Schaffhausen 

RIG!. 

HOTEL AMD PEMSXOM BIGHI-SCHEIDEC& 

Terminus Station of tile Rigi Xalthad-Selieideck Railway 
Excellently suited for lounsts and Pensioners View on the Alps 
as beautiful as at Bigi-Eulm 

MODERATE CHARGES LIBERAL TREATMENT 

By a stay of not Ic&s than four days, arrangement by pension can be made at 8 to 12 franc 
per day per person, i or further information apply to the 

Proprietors, HAUSER & STIERLXN, 

N B — Tourists having Tickets from Vitznau to Rigi-Kulm can interrupt thepnrney at 
Rigi Kaltbad, take advantage t f the beautiful Excursion to Scheideck and back, and then 
continue the journey to Kulm by a following Tiam 


EVERS TRAVELLER'S COMPANION . 

y I!DP AV’Q 

HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL TALK. 

DIALOGUES -QUESTIONS -VOCABULARIES. 

IN ENGLISH, GERMAN, FRENCH, AND ITALIAN. 

Prepared expressly for Jbnglish Travellers Abroad, and Foreigners ttsPi-ng Fn gland 

Fifteenth Edition. Fcap. % 6c? 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 






r PHIS large Establishment, whose dilection has lately been 
i taken up again by the Proprietor, M. Joseph. Sauve, has been 
consideiahly amclioiated both as legaids the peifeot service and the 
most elaboiate comfoit Laige Apaitments as well as small, and Rooms 
lor Paities with more modest tastes, both very carefully furnished, are to 
be tound heie 

Its position is one ot the most advantageous It is situated m the 
veiy centre ot the Town, and close to the most lemaikable Monuments, 
the Post and Telegraph Offices, tne House of Parliament, and the Senate 
The Ladies’ Drawing Hoorn, the Smoking Room, and 
Heading Rooms, where the pnncipal Newbpipeis of eveiy county 
are to be found, and the Bathing Rooms, aie always carefully warmed 

TWO OMNIBUSES BELONGING TO THE HOTEL MEET 
EVERY TRAIN 

THE WAITERS AND CHAMBERMAIDS SPEAK ALL TEE 
PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES. 

VERY MODERATE TERMS, 


(T RAND HOTEL DE RTJSSIE, ET DES 1LES BRITANNIQTJES 

This First-Class Establishment possesses the advantage of a btautilul Gaiden, and 1 
situated neat the English and American Churches, the principal Apartments face ih 
South, the entire Hotel being warmed by two calorifeies, and the whole arrangements an 
moderate prices give universal satisfaction. 

MAZZERI, Proprietor. 


ROTTERDAM. 

H. A. KRAMERS & SON, 

IMPOSTfiStS ©3P FOKEICN BOOKS. 

Mr M urr vy’s ‘Handbooks for Travellers/ Bradshaw's Monthly Hallway Guide 
Bamikker’s ‘ Keisehandbucher/ and Hfndschel s ‘ 1 elegraph/ always m Stock. Bool 
m all Languages imported every day, and a great variety of New Books kept m Store. 

26, GELBERSCHE KADE, 26. 


ROTTERDAM. 

VICTORIA HOTEL— This Hotel, opened in May, 1869, and bm 

V exp? east v for an English Hotel is situated in the centre of the down (.West End), on the most f ishio 
able Promenade of Rotterdam just opposite the Landing-place of all thp Steamers to and from Englan 
lie Rooms spacious and airy are elegantly Furnished an 1 English Tiaveller will find here every desirifb 
comfort combined with the most civil Atten lance and moderate Charges lalle d Hhte Choi o Vh/u 
English Newspapers English Fiench, and German spoken Mr J lYbbRN will spare no pains to deser 
the patronage oi English Ixavelleis 


x ROUEN 

G RAND HOTEL BE FRANCE, 97-99, Rue des Cannes Entnel 
and caiefumlly reorganised by the new Proprietor Ibis First-Class Hotel is no 
a cuuosity moie m the 1 own, and situated m central position, near the Public Buildm 
and I be&ties, specially recommended to Families visiting the Normandy Coasts Lari 
Courtyard and Garden, where Bieakfast, Luncheons and Dxnneis are served m the Suixmn 
Ladies’ Room, Smoking Room, lable d’hote at 6 o’clock First-Class Restaurant 

F BARBIEPv, Proprietor 
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S ALISBUR Y. 

THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Nearly Opposite the Cathedral. The largest 

A and principal Hotel in tlia City — This old est ihlished first-class Hotel contains every accommodation lor 
Families and Tourists. A. Ladies* Cotfoe Boom, Billiard and Smoking Booms, and spacious Coffee Boom for 
Gentlemen. Table d’Hote daily <lui mg the season Horn 6 to 8 30 p.m. at separate tables. Carriages and 
Horses on hire for Stonehenge and otkei places ot interest. Excellent Stablmg, Loose Boses, &«. Tariff on 
application to 

H. T. BOWES, Manager, Posting Master to Her Majesty. 

SAN REMO. 

GRAND HOTEL VICTORIA. 

"CURST-CLASS HOUSE, with a large Garden. Entirely newly-furnished 

-L by the new Proprietor, 

COLOMBO PANICCI. 


SAN SEBASTIAN. SAN SEBASTIAN. 

HdTEL INGLES. Murray>S g Handbook for 

Facing the Sea and the Pyrenees. Wa p s aml pi ans _ p ost g vo . 20s. 

French Cooking, Music and Reading Rooms. *" 

English Newspapers. English Spoken. John MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 

_______ - 

HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 

O PPOSITE the Station. First-Class Hotel, surrounded by a large 
Park, and offering the best view on the Mountains. 

PENSION. 

Moderate Charges. 

G. JUNG, Proprietor. 

SCHWALBACH. ” 

HOTEL ALLEE-SAAL. 

(HOTEL DE LA PROMENADE.) 

B6peadan.ee : VILLA GKEBEET. 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL. Under the Patronage of H.R.H. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales. HERD. G-REBERT, SONS, Proprietors. 


SCHWALBACH. 

THE DUKE OF NASSAU HOTEL. 

This First-Class Hotel, with private Hotel adjoining, is beautifully 
situated in the healthiest and best part of the town, facing the Public Promenades, and 
in ^lose proximity to the Royal Baths, the New Curhouse, the Drinking Hall, and the 
English Church, it contains a good number of elegantly-furnished Apartments and Saloons 
foVfamilies and single gentlemen, and combines comfort with Moderate Charges. This 
Hotel is patronised by many distinguished families of England and the Continent. Favour- 
able “ Pension ” arrangements are made at the end of the Season. Good Trout Fishing m 
the Wisper Stream. A comfortable Omnibus belonging to the Hotel starts from Schwalbach 
to Wiesbaden at eight o’clock in the morn mg, and leaves Wiesbaden at nve o’clock in the 
afternoon, opposite the Railway Station, from the Taunus Hotel. Cafe Restaurant, Paul men- 
berg, Whey and Milk Establishment, ten minutes” walk from the Nassau Hotel, with which 
there is communication by Telephone, delightfully situated, amidst a beautiinl park with 
splendid view. T. C. Y7 XL HELM Y, Proprietor. 
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SPA- 


GRAND HOTEL BEITANNIQUE. 

F, LEYH, Proprietor. 

PATRONISED BY THE BOYAL FAMILY OF BELGIUM, 

And maintains a high. reputation among the Aristocracy of 
Europe. 

SITUATED in THE HEALTHIEST PART OF THE TOWN. 

LARGE GARDEN AND SWIMMING BATHS. 

Adjoining the Boulevard des Anglais and the English Church, 
ENGLISH SPOKEN. 


OM3NIBXTS A.T EACH ABBITAL . 


SPA. 

HOTEL DES PAYS-BAS. 

Vve. I. DE COCK, Proprietress. 

THIRST-CLASS. Exceptional situation at tlie top of the Town. Large 
J- Garden opposite tlie Pouhon, close to the Casino and Baths. Omnibus at the Station, 
Much recommended. 

SPA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL. Splendid Situation. Fine Apartments. Drawing and Reading 
Room. Every Comfort. Spacious and handsome alterations have been lately made. 

Omnibus of the Hotel at the Arrival of every Train, 


STRASBURG. 

HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE. 

N EWLY RESTORED, and Furnished with every modern 
comfort by its new Proprietor, Ch. Mathis. Opposite the Railway 
Station. Adjoining the Post and Telegraph Office. Near the Cathedral. 
% 

Large Dining , Beading , and Smohing Booms * 

80 Bitting and Bed Rooms. 






GRAND HOTEL. 

T HIS Handsome Building is situated in the finest part of the City, 
between Charles the Xllth’s Square and the National Museum, on 
one of the Principal Quays, just at the confluence of the Lake Malar and 
the Baltic. 

The Royal Palace, one of the stateliest in Europe, faces the Hotel on 
the opposite side of the Harbour. The Royal Opera and the Principal 
Theatres are in close proximity. ; 

The balconies and roof of the Hotel command the most extensive Views i 
of the City. 

The House is replete with every modern improvement and convenience, 
and no expense has been spared to render it one of the first and most com- 
fortable Hotels on the Continent. 

The Building contains Pour Hundred Sleeping Apartments, besides 
Dining Booms, Sitting Booms, Coffee and Beading Rooms, a Billiard Boom, 
a Telegraph and Post Office, Baths, Retiring Rooms, a Laundry, and other 
accommodations. The several flats can be reached by Steam Lifts. 

All European Languages spoken. Guides and Conveyances supplied to 
all pte-ces of interest in the City and Neighbourhood. Terms will be found 
to compare favourably with those of other first-class Hotels. 

~ ^ Tlie Hotel JE^ycllber’g-. 

Gvstaf Adolf’s Torg. 

fTlHXS Old-established House has long been favourably known to Travel- ' 
-L lers. It contains One Hundred and Fifty Sleeping Apartments. 

The Proprietor of these Two First-Class Hotels is in a position to offer 
every advantage to strangers visiting the Swedish Capital. 

• R, CAD! ER, 

Proprietor of the Grand Hotel and the HStel Rydberg , 
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THUN (Switzerland). 

GRAND HOTEL- DE THOUNE 

(THUNERHOF). 

Proprietor, Ch. STAEHLE, formerljr Manager at the Hotel Bauer au lac, 
Zurich. 


THIRST-CLASS HOTEL, the largest and most comfortable in the place, 

, beautifully situated at the Lake, with a splendid view of the Alps, and surrounded 
by a large Garden, m which a Concert of the Ivur music takes place every dav. There is 
also a Lnt. 


PRICES ABE FIXED VP IN EACH ROOM , . 
Pension, the whole Season by staying Five Days. 


THUN, SWITZERLAND. 

FALCON HOTEL. 

CENTRAL ON THE AAR. 
GOOD SITUATION, 
COMMERCIAL AND FAMILY MOTEL. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


VENTNOR. 

MURE AY’S HANDBOOK 

For SURREY, HANTS, and the ISLE 
OF WIGHT. Post 8vo. 10s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


TOULOUSE. 

GRAND HOTEL DU MIDI. 

Patronised by the Due d’Aumale and Duke of Horfolk. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON TEE PLACE DU CAPITOLE. 


FIRST-CLASS ESTABLISHMENT, 

Offering the same comforts as the largest hotels in France. 
Frequented by the highest Class of English and American Travellers . 
Restaurant and Table d’Hote. 

ETJGh POXJRQHIER, Proprietor. 
a TOULOUSE. 

GRAND HOTEL SOUVTLLE (Place du Capitole). 

K EPT by M. DARDIGNAC, Restaurateur. A First-class House, one of the best-situated 
in the Town, close to the Grand Theatre, Post and Telegraph Office. Is to be recom- 
mended from its good Attendance. Most comfortable Apartments Salon-*, and Bedrooms. 
Restaurant at fixed Prices, or a la carte. Private Service for Families. Baths and Private 
Carriages in the Hotel. Carnages and Omnibus enter the Courtyard of the Hotel. 

T0(J R S - 

HOTEL DE LA BQULE D’OR. 


RUE ROY ALE. 

A FIRST-CLASS HOUSE. One of the best situated in the Town. 

-A , Apartments, Salons, and Private Service for Families. English Spoken. L' 


TOURS. 

MUBRAY’S HANDBOOK 
, FjpK FRANCE, 

Part L Normandy, Brittany, 
Pyrenees, &c, Post 8vo. 7s. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


TOURS. 

HOTEL BE L’UKIVEBS. 

Pleasantly Situated. Has a European 
Reputation. 

Specially arranged for Families. 
Ekglish Spoken. 
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TURIN. 


GRAND HOTEL DE L’EUROPE. 

PROPRIETORS — 

Messrs. BOBGG and GAGLIARDL 

SitixatedL Place de 01i&tea.TL 3 opposite the 
King’s Palace, 

(Five minutes from the Mailway Station .) 

T HIS unrivalled and admirably-conducted Hotel recommends itself to 
tlie notice of English travellers. 


EXCELLENT TABLE D’HOTE AT 6 O’CLOCK. 

BATHS IN’ THE HOTEL. 


Interpreters speaking all the European Languages. 


Charges Moderate. The Times Newspaper. An Omnibus 
from the Hotel will be found at every Train. 

_____ VAL E N c , A ' (SPAIN)' 

HOTEL BE LA VILLE BE MABE.IB. 

THIS First-rate Establishment, situated on the Villarroza Square, No. 5, has been entirely 
le-fmnishod with every modem comfort and lu\ury, and nowofteis the most desirable lesidenca to 
English Travellas visiting tins Fine Climate. Suites of Apai tmenth ku families from the lowest pm ( s to 
fO it - a day. Excellent Cmsme and good Attendance Foreign Newspapers English, branch, and Italian 
spoken Baths, &e The Hotel is close by the Post Office, the lheaties and the best Promenades Board and 
Lodging, with. Light and Service included, 80 Reals per day foi Single lravelleis , but with Sitting Rooms ioi 
Families, fiom OU, 80, to 100 Reals per day. Kept by Mr. CARLOS CANTO VA d'MYOS. 

VARESE. (Lombardy.) 

GRAND HOTEL VARESE. 

In direct communication by Rail with 

MILAN , ; LAKE MAGGIOME, COMO , and LUGANO . 

F IRST-CLASS HOTEL, surrounded with an extensive GARDEN 
and PARK, situated in the best and healthiest pait of Lombaidy, 1319 feet above the 
Sea, commanding a most extensive view of the Alps, Monte Rosa Chains, and containing 

^OO Rooms asutd Saloons, 

PENSION. Baths on each floor. English Church. Di . Daubent, M.D., attached to the Hotel. 

t D. MARINI, Manager. 

VERONA. 

GRAND HOTEL DE LONDKES. 

FORMERLY MOTEL BIS LA TOUR DE LON DUES. A. CERES A, New Proprietor. 

T EE largest and finest Hotel In Verona, near the Roman Amphitheatre English Church Services m the 
Hotel. Moat central position Great comfort. All Languages spoken. Omnibus to and from the 
Stations. Highly recommended. 

G-. CAVESTRI, Manager. 
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HOTEL MONNET AND TBOIS 
COURONNES, 

F. SCHOTT. 


GRAND HOTEL DE YEVET, 

A. HIRSCHY. 

r pHESE two First-Class Houses are beautifully situated 
on the Lake of Geneva, with a magnificent view from the Gardens 
in front of the Hotel. 

GREAT COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS. 
ARRANGEMENTS MADE DURING THE WINTER 
“EN PENSION.” 


VIENNA. 


HIM HOTSL, 

KARNTHNERR1NG No. 9, 

S ITUATED on the most elegant and frequented Square of 
the City. Three hundred rooms, from 1 florin upwards. 
Apartments, from 6 florins upwards. Beautiful Dining 
Saloon, Bestaurant Saloons, Conversation, Smoking, and 
Beading Booms. » 

BATHS & TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE HOUSE. 

Lifts for Communication with each Storey. 

DINNEhS & BUFFERS A LA CARTE. TABLE D'HOTE. 


OMNIBUSES AT THE RAILWAY STATIONS. 
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WIESBADEN. 


GRAND HOTEL DU SHIN AND BATH. 

F r-porp m.iss New House, exceedingly well situated, just 
orraosite the Railway Station, the Post and Teleg: 

pAmhini 


w Telegiaphic direction, 

, , ° P plnm on ades" 'oo mbming comfort with Moderate Charges. Music 

OH til© PjO ^ from 9, mlrs KO nf nor rl'iv inc.lnsive of 


Saloons. Booms from 2 inks. 50 pf. per day, inclusive of 
and B eadl h=> . j u Winter the whole Building and Winter Gardens 

Candles an r^p_ 0 Omnibus for Sehwalbach and Schlangeubad starts 

tiom n ® ar ^the best Rhine and Moselle Wines for wholesale, 
p tickets for all the Towns on the Continent are issued in the Hotel 

— HOUSR 

VV JT . Y ,~ VTTvm -gw* ni.iss Establishment close to the Cuuaai, opposite the 
q PLENDID Fn bt-O ss ^ ^ lwdo olhtr 1Iatel exccpt tbl , i\ mvomM 

0 TunklulU , and auj lmnlic d with bade, direct liora t be hot s^uugs (RaUbnumn) 
!>v a balden ot U» o\\ n , 0 J . 0 ^ comtoxt and nasoiuble Cbaige' I uwiug Rudmg, 

yul.it; and any situunn. w , Room, contammg a tull-tued Billiard Table. Table 
and Smoking Rooms, ana emia 

d’Uote at One aud 1 i ve ° cloc L . — * 

— WILDBAD. 


hotel klumpp, 

Formerly HO TED EE Xi’QURS. 

Mr. W. KLUMPP, Proprietor. 

nnHIS First-class Hotel, containing 45 Saloons and 235 Bed-rooms .with a separate 

T H r. iTitL „„J Eeiduig and Conversation Rooms, as well as a bmoking 
1 Breakfast and w fading! ann^ ^ Room . an oyer ^ 

Saloon, and a very ex Bath” and Conversation House, and in the immediate 

nvei ; is situated oy^te *»***«£ c° 0 ionnade. It is celehuted for ite elegant 
vienuty ot the 1 tom ‘ ^ (j ms i ne and Cellar, and deserves its wtde-spiead 

itid comfortable a P ar 'I'Me d'Hote at One and Five o'clock. Break- 

reputation as an exmi t • Exohange offi(;e . Correspondent of the principal 

lasts and buppei payment of Circular Notes and Letteis ol Credit. 

Banking-houses of London Trail , EWatois to eveiy floor. .Fine 

Omnibuses of the Hotel o and nom Baths ^ ^ 

Private Carriages when requested. 

EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION. 


ZARAGOZA, SPAIN. 

Grand Hotel de I’Europe. 

Excellent Cooking and Motivate 
Charges, 

VIUDA. DE ZOPPETTI T HIJOS, 

VA proprietors. 


ZARAGOZA, SPAIN. 

Duncan’s English in Spain; 
or The btory of the War of Succession, 
1834 and 18 10. Compiled from tbe Re- 
ports of tbe British Commissioners. With 
illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Ma r. issi. 


EST ABLISHED 1803 . 

THE ORIGINAL GUIDE & TRAVELLERS’ DEPSt, 

AND ; 

|P assort atib €anmm’%Qtn% 

LEE & CARTER, 

440, WEST STRAND, LONDON 


(■Nearly opposite the Charing Cross Hotel'). 



KWAP SACKS PORTMANTEAUX BAGS 

STIFF OB LIMP, OF ALL PATTERNS. OF ALL KINDS, 


Intending Tourists are respectfully invited to visit this Establishment 
before malting purchases for their journey . 

AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF TRAVELLERS’ REQUISITES TO SELECT FROM. 


LISTS GRATIS. 


COURIERS, DRAGOMEN, 

AND 

TRAVELLING SERVANTS 

of gpod character and experience, speaking European 
and Eastern Languages, can be engaged at the : 
abqye Establishment. 

: Also Passports and Visas obtained. Passports; 

| mounted on Linen and put in Cases, with Name 
printed outside. • . .! 


440, West stjblajvi>. ;■ 

. • Londo11 3 Printed b y Wiliam Clowes and Sons, Limited, Stamford Street and Charing Cr*s* 






